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SECT.  III. 


MEMB.  I.   SUBSECT.  I. 

A  Consolatory  Digression,   containing  the  Remedies  of  oil 
manner  of  Discontents, 


.^JECAUSE,  in  the  precedent  section,  I  have  made  mention 
ot"  good  counsel,  comfortable  speeches,  perswasion,  how  neces- 
sarily they  are  required  to  the  cure  of  a  discontented  or  trou- 
bled mind,  how  present  a  remedy  they  yield,  and  many  times 
a  sole  sufficient  pure  of  themselvses ;  I  have  thought  fit,  in 
this  following  section,  a  little  to  digress,  (if  at  least  it  be  to 
digress  in  this  subject)  to  collect  and  glean  a  few  remedies,  and 
comfortable  speeches,  out  of  our  best  orators,  philosophers, 
divines,  and  fathers  of  the  church,  tending  to  this  purpose. 
I  confess,  many  have  copiously  written  of  this  subject,  Plato, 
Seneca,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Epictetus,  Theophrastus,  Xe- 
nocrates,  Grantor,  Lucian,  Boethius — and  some  of  late,  Sado- 
letus,  Cardan,  Budaeus,  Stella,  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  besides 
Austin,  Cyprian,  Bernard,  &c.  and  they  so  well,  that,  as 
Hieroine  in  like  case  said,  si  nostrum  areret  ingenium,  de  il- 
lorum  posset  fontibus  irrigari,  if  our  barren  wits  were  dryed 
up,  they  might  be  copiously  irrigated  from  those  well-springs ; 
and  1  shall  but  actum  agere.    Yet,  because  these  tracts  are  not 
so  obvious  and  common,  I  will  epitomize,  and  briefly  insert 
some  of  their  divine  precepts,  reducing  their  voluminous  and 
vast  treatises  to  my  small  scale ;  for  it  were  otherwise  impos- 
sible to  bring  so  great  vessels  into  so  little  a  creek.    And,  al- 
though (as  Cardan  said  of  his  book  de  consol.)  "  I  know  before 
hand,  this  tract  of  mine  many  will  contemn  and  reject ;  tJieu 
that  are  fortunate,  happy,  and  in  flourishing  estate,  have  no 
need  of  such  consolatory  speeches ;  they  that  are  miserable  and 

_  •Lib.  de  lib.  prnpriis.  Hos  libros  scio  multos  spernerej  nam  Felices  his  se  non 
•ndigere  putant,  infclices  ad  solationem  miserice  non  siifficere.  Et  tamen  felicilm? 
moderationem,  dum  inconsianiiam  humanu:  felioitalis  docent,  prastanf  infelire; 
»i  omnia  recte  sestimare  Telini,  f«lice»  reddsrc  possunt,  mteiices, 
vol,  II.  J, 
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unhappy,  think  them  nnsufficient  to  ease  their  grieved  minds, 
and  comfort  their  misery)  yet  I  will  go  on  ;  for  this  must 
needs  do  some  good  to  such  as  are  happy,  to  bring  them  to  a 
moderation,  and  make  them  reflect  and  know  themselves,  by 
seeing  the  unconstancy  of  humane  felicity,  pthers  misery : 
and  to  such  as  are  distressed,  if  they  will  but  attend  and  con- 
sider of  this,  it  cannot  choose  but  gi\^e  some  content  and 
comfort.  ^'Tistr  lie,  no  medicine  can  cure  all  diseases :  some 
affections  of  the  mind  are  altogether  incurable :  yet  these  helps 
of  art,  physick,  and  philosophy,  must  not  he  contemned.  Arri- 
anus  and  Plotinus  are  stifFe  in  the  contrary  opinion,  that  such 
precepts  can  do  little  good.  Boethius  himself  cannot  comfort  in 
some  cases:  they  will  reject  such  speeches,  like  bread  of  stones: 

Insana  stultae  mentis  htec  solatia. 

Words  adde  no  courage  (which  ''Catiline  once  said  to  his 
souldiers) :  a  captains  oration  doth  not  make  a  coward  a  va- 
liant man':  and,  as  Job    feelingly  said  to  his  friends,  you  are 
hut  miserable  comforters  all.    Tis  to  no  purpose,  in  that  vul- 
gar phrase,  to  use  a  company  of  obsolete  sentences,  and  fa- 
miliar sayings :   as  ^  Plinius  Secundus,  being  now  sorrowful 
and  heavy  for  the  departure  of  his  dear  friend  (Cornelius  Rufus 
a  Roman  senator,  wrote  to  his  fellow  Tiro  in  like  case,  adhibe 
solatia,  sed  nova  aliqua,  sed  fortia,  qu<z  audierim  nunquam, 
legerhn  nunquam :  nam  qua  audivi,  qu(B  legi,  omnia  tanto 
dolore  supercmtur  ;  either  say  something  that  1  never  read  nor 
heard  of  before,  or  else  hold  thy  peace.    Most  men  will  here 
except,  trivial  consolations,  ordinary  speeches,  and  known  per- 
svvasions,  in  this  behalf  will  be  of  small  force ;  what  can  any 
mail  say  that  hath  not  been  said  ?  to  what  end  are  such  paree- 
netical  discourses  ?  you  may  as  soon  remove  mount  Caucasus, 
as  alter  some  mens  affections.    Yet  sure  I  think  they  cannot 
'choose  but  do  some  good,  comfort  and  ease  a  little :  though 
it  be  the  same  again,  I  will  say  it ;  and  upon  that  hope,  I  will 
adventure.    «  Non  mens  hie  sermo,  tis  not  my  speech  this,  but 
of  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  Austin,  Bernard,  Christ,  and 
his  apostles.    If  I  make  nothing,  as    Montaigne  said  in  like 
case,  I  will  mar  nothing ;  tis  not  my  doctrine  but  my  study ; 
1  hope  I  shall  do  no  body  wrong  to  speak  what  I  think,  and 
deserve  not  blame  in  imparting  my  mind.    If  it  be  not  for  thy 
ease,  it  may  be  for  my  own  ;  so  Tully,  Cardan,  and  Boethius 
wrote  de  consol.  as  well  to  help  themselves,  as  others.    Be  it  as 
it  may,  I  will  essay. 

»  Nullum  medlcamendim  omiies  sonnre  potest  ;  tuht  affectus  auimi  oui  proTsus 
sunt  insanabiles;  non  (amen  artis  opus  speini  debet,  am  medicina;,  aut  pliilosophias. 
^  Sallust.  Verba  virtutem  non  adilum,  ncc  iinperatoris  omtio  facit  e  timido  fartem. 
«  Job,  cap.  16.        *  Epist.  12.  lib.  1.        '  Hor.        '  Lib.  2.  Etsays,  cap.  6. 
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Discontents  and  grievances  are  either  generall  or  particular  ' 
generall  are  wars,  plagues,  dearths,  famine,  fires,  inundations? 
unseasonable  wcatlier,  epidemical  diseases,  which  afflict  whole 
kingdoms,  territ(jries,  cities  :  or  peculiar  to  private  men,  *as 
cares,  crosses,  losses,  death  of  friends,  poverty,  want,  sickness, 
orbitics,  injuries,  aljuses,  &c.  generally  all  discontent :  ^  homi- 
nes qnafimnr  jortunce  solo  :  no  condition  free :  quisque  subs 
■pafimur  manes.  Even  in  the  midst  of  our  mirth  and  jollitj-, 
there  is  some  grudging,  some  complaint;  as '•'he  saith,  our 
whole  life  is  a  glucupicron,  a  bitter-sweet  passion,  hony  and 
gall  mixt  together;  we  are  all  miserable  and  discontent;  who 
can  dejiy  it  ?  If  all,  and  that  it  be  a  common  calamity,  an  in- 
evitable necessity,  all  distressed,  then,  as  Cardan  infers,  ^who 
art  thou,  that  hojjest  to  go  free  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  grieve, 
thou  art  a  mortall  man,  and  not  governor  of  the  world  ? 

Ferre,  quam  sortem  patiuntur  omnes, 
Nemo  .recuset : 

*ifit  be  common  to  all,  why  shmdd  one  man  be  more  disqui- 
eted then  another  ?  If  thou  alone  wert  distressed,  it  were  indeed 
more  irksome,  and  less  to  be  indured :  but,  when  the  calamity 
is  common,  comfort  tJipclF  with  this,  thou  hast  more  fellows : 

Solamen  noiseris  socios  liabuisse  doloris  : 
'tis  not  thy  sole  case;  and  why  shouldst  thou  be  so  impatient? 
^  I,  hut  alas  ive  are  more  miserable  then  others  :  what  shall  we 
do  ?  Besides  private  miseries,  we  live  in  perpetuall  fear,  and 
danger  of  common  enemies  ;  we  have  Bellona's  whips,  and  pit- 
tifull  out-cryes,  for  epithalandiims ;  for  pleasant  musick,  that 
fearfull  noise  of  ordnaiwe,  drums,  and  warlike  trumpets,  still 
sounding  in  our  eares ;  instead  of  nuptiall  torches,  we  have 
firing  of  towns  and  cities ;  for  triumplis,  lamentations  ;  for 
joy,  teares.    ^  So  it  is,  and  so  it  loas,  and  ever  will  be.  He 
that  refuseth  to  see  and  hear,  to  suffer  this,  is  not  Jit  to  live 
in  this  world,  and  knoivs  not  the  common  condition  of  all  men, 
to  whom,  so  long  as  they  live,  with  a  redprocall  course,  j'oyes 

»  Alium  paupertas,  alium  orbitas,  hunc  morbi,  Ulum  timor,  alium  injuria?,  hunc 
insidlae,  ilium  uxor,  filii,  distrahunt.    Cardan.  b  Bofethius,  1.  i.  met.  5 

<=  Apulcius,  4.  florid.  Nihil  homini  tam  pros pere  datum  divinitus,  quiii  ei  admixt'um' 
sit  ahquid  difficultatis ;  in  arajjlissimfiL  quique  la^titia  subest  quoedam  querimonia  con- 
jugat.one  quidam  raellis  ct  fellis.  a  Si  omnes  premantur,  quis 

tu  es,  qui  solus  evadere  cupis  ab  ci  lege  qua  nemincm  prceterit?  Cur  te  non  immor- 
talem  factum,  et  universi  orliis  regem  fieri,  non  doles  }  «  Puteanus,  cp.  75 

Neque  cuiquam  praecipue  dolendum  eo  quod  accidit  universis.  fLorchan' 
Gallobelgicus,  lib.  3,  Anno  1S98,  de  Belgis.  Sed  eheu!  inquis;  euge'  quid  ace' 
mus?  ubi  pro  epithalamio  Bellonse  flagellum,  pro  musicSl  Imrnionii  terribilium 
lituorum  ct  tubarum  audias  clangorera,  pro  tsedis  nuptiaiibus,  villarum,  pagoruni 
wbium  videas  mcendia;  ubi  pro  jubilo  lamenta,  pro  risu  fletus,  aerem  comulent' 
»  Ita  est  profeoto  ;  et  quis(|Uis  hicc  videre  abnuis,  liuic  seculo  parum  aptus  es  •  aut 
poiius  nostrorum  omnium  conditionom  ignoras,  quibus  reciproco  quodam  iiexu'lseta 
tristiDus,  tnstia  Isetii,  invicem  »ucc«duBt. 
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and  sorroios  are  annexed,  and  succeed  one  another.  It  is  in- 
evitable ;  it  may  not  be  avoided ;  and  why  then  shouldst  thou 
be  so  much  troubled  ? 

Grave  nihil  est  homini  quod  fert  necessitas, 

as  »  TuUy  deems  out  of  an  old  poet :  that  which  is  necessary, 
cannot  be  grievous.  If  it  be  so,  then  comfort  thyself  in  this, 
^  that,  whether  thou  toilt  or  no,  it  must  be  indured :  make  a 
vertue  of  necessity,  and  conform  thy  self  to  undergo  it. 

Si  longa  est,  levis  est :  si  gravis  est,  brevis  est : 

if  it  be  long,  'tis  light ;  if  grievous,  it  cannot  last ;  it  will  away; 
dies  dolorem  minuit,  and,  if  nought  else,  yet  time  will  wear  it 
out ;  custome  will  ease  it :  ^  oblivion  is  a  common  medicine 
for  all  losses,  injuries,  griefes,  and  detriments  whatsoever;  'and, 
■when  ihey  are  once  past,  this  commodity  comes  of  iiifelicity,  it 
makes  the  rest  of  our  life  sweeter  unto  us;  *^atque  hsec  olim 
meminisse  juvabit :  the  privation  and  want  of  a  thing  many 
times  makes  it  more  pleasant  end  delightsome  then  before  it  was. 
We  must  not  think,  the  happiest  of  us  all,  to  escape  here  with- 
out some  misfortunes, 

s  Usque  adeo  nulla  est  sincera  voluptas, 

Solicitumque  aliquid  laetis  intervenit. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  much  unlike :  those  heavenly  bodies- 
indeed  are  freely  carried  in  their  orhes  without  any  impedi- 
ment or  interruption,  to  continue  their  course  for  innumerable 
ages,  and  make  their  conversions :  but  men  are  w'ged  with  many 
diffimlties,  and  have  divers  hindrances,  oppositions,  still  cross- 
ing, interrupting  their  endeavours  and  desires ;  and  no  mortall 
man  is  free  from  this  law  of  nature.  We  must  not  therefore 
hope  to  have  all  things  answer  our  expectation,  to  have  a  con- 
tinuance of  good  success  and  fortunes :  Fortuna  nunquam  per- 
peLuo  est  bona.  And,  as  Minutius  Felix  the  Roman  consul 
told  that  insulting  Coriolanus,  drunk  with  his  good  fortunes, 
look  not  for  that  success  thou  hast  hitherto  had  :  *  it  never  yet 
happened  to  any  man  since  the  begi7ming  of  the  world,  nor 
ever  will,  to  have  all  things  according  to  his  desire,  or  to  tchoni 

"  In  Tubc.  e  vetere  poetil.  Cardan,  lib.  1.  dc  consol.    Est  consolationis 

genus  non  leve,  quod  a  necessitate  fit ;  s'lve  feras,  sive  non  fcras,  fercndum  est  tamen. 
«  Seneca.  Omni  dolori  teinpus  est  medicina;  ipsum  luctum  extinguit;  in- 

jurias  delet ;  omnis  mali  oblivioiiem  adfert.  «  Habet  hoc  c^uoque  commodum 

omnis  infelicitas  ;  suaviorem  vitam,  cum  abierit,  relinquit.  _         *^Vii^.  s  OTid. 

Lorclian.  Sunt  nam(|up.  infei-a  stipeiis,  humana  terrenis,  longc  disparia.  Etenim 
beata;  mentes  feruntiir  lilicre,  ct  sine  ulio  impcdimenio :  steilx,  a;thereiquc  orbes, 
cursus  ct  conversiones  suas  jam  seculis  innumerabilibus  constantissime  confioiunt: 
verum  homines  raagnis  angustiis.  Neque  liac  naturae  lege  est  quisquara  mortalium 
solutus.  '  Dibnysius  Halicar.  lib.  8,  non  etiim  unquara  contigit,  nec  post 

homines  natos  invenies  quemqnani,  cui  omuia  eit  aniroi  senienliA  successerint,  ita  ut 
iiull&  in  re  fortuna  sit  ei  adversata. 
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fortune  was  never  opposite  and  adverse.  Even  so  it  fell  out  to 
him  as  he  foretold ;  and  so  to  others,  even  to  that  happiness 
of  Augustus :  though  he  were  Jupiters  almoner,  Pluto's  trea- 
surer, Neptunes  admiral,  it  could  not  secure  him.  Such  was 
Alcibiades  fortune,  Narsetes,  that  great  Gonsalvaus,  and  most 
famous  mens,  that,  as  ^Jovius  concludes,  it  is  almost  fatall 
to  great  princes,  through  their  own  defaidt  or  otherwise  cir- 
cumvented  loith  envy  and  malice,  to  lose  their  honours,  and 
die  contumeliously.    'Tis  so,  still  hath  been,  and  ever  will  be : 

.  .  nihil  est  ab  omni 

Parte  beatum : 
There's  no  perfection  is  so  absolute. 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

Whatsoever  is  under  the  moon  is  subject  to  corruption,  altera- 
tion ;  and,  so  long  as  thou  livest  upon  earth,  look  not  for  other. 

Thou  shalt  not  here  jinde  peaceable  and  chearfidl  dayes, 
quiet  times,  but  rather  cloudes,  stormes,  calumnies:  such  is 
our  fate.  And,  as  those  errant  planets,  in  their  distinct  orbes, 
have  their  severall  motions,  sometimes  direct,  stationary,  re- 
trograde, in  apogeo,  perigeo,  orientall,  occidentall,  combust, 
ferall,  free,  and,  as  our  astrologers  will,  have  their  fortitudes 
and  debilities,  by  reason  of  those  good  and  bad  irradiations, 
conferred  to  each  others  site  in  the  heavens,  in  their  terms, 
houses,  case,  detriments,  &c.  so  we  rise  and  fall  in  this 
world,  ebbe  and  flow,  in  and  out,  reared  and  dejected,  lead 
a  troublesome  life,  subject  to  many  accidents  and  casualties  of 
fortunes,  variety  of  passions,  infirmities,  as  well  from  our  selves 
as  others. 

Yea,  but  thou  thinkest  thou  art  more  miserable  then  the 
rest ;  other  men  are  happy  in  respect  of  thee ;  their  miseries 
are  but  flea-bitings  to  thine;  thou  alone  art  unhappy;  none 
so  bad  as  thy  self.  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said,  '■all  the  men  in 
the  icorld  should  come  and  bring  their  grievances  together,  of 
body,  minde,  fortune,  sores,  ulcers,  madness,  epilepsies,  agues, 
and  all  those  common  calamities  of  beggery,  icant,  senitude, 
imprisonment,  and  lay  them  on  a  heap  to  be  equally  divided, 
ioouldst  thou  share  alike,  and  take  thy  portion,  or  be  as  thou 
art?  Wilhout  question,  thou  wouldst  be  as  tliou  art.  If  some 
Jupiter  should  say,  to  give  us  all  content, 

^  Jam  faciam  quod  vultis  j  eris  tu,  qui  modo  nules, 
Mercator ;  tu,  consultus  modo,  msticus :  liinc  vos, 

"  Vit.  Gonsalvi,  lib.  iilt.  \\t  ducibus  fat^lc  ait  chrissiniis,  aut  culpa  sii4  aut  secus, 
cirpuiiivciiiri  maliti.l  ct  invidiA,    imminut&que    tiigiiitale    per  coiUniiieliam  iiiori. 

In  tm\r,  purum  ilium  a.'tlicrcm  non  invctiies,  ot  ventos  scrcnos  j  iiinilKis  ])otius, 
proccllas,  calumnias.  Lips.  cent.  misc.  cp.  8.  <^  Si  omnes  homines  sua 

mala  sviasquc  curas  in  unura  cumulum  conferrent,  eequis  divisuri  nortionibuf.  &c. 
*  Hor,  ser.  lib.  1.  ■ 
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Vos  hinc,  mutatis  discedite  partibus.    Eia ' 
jQuidstatis?  Nolirit. 

Well,  be't  so  then  :  you,  master  souldier. 

Shall  be  a  merchant  j  you,  sir  lawyer, 

A  country  gentleman ;  go  you  to  this. 

That  side  you  3  why  stand  ye  ?  It's  well  as  'tis. 
''Everyman  knowes  Ms  own,  but  not  others  defects  and  7nise- 
nes  ;  and  'tis  the  nature  of  all  men  still  to  reflect  upon  ihem- 
selves,  their  own  misfortunes,  not  to  examine  or  consider  other 
mens,  not  to  confer  themselves  with  others ;  to  recount  their 
miseries,  but  not  their  good  gifts,  fortunes,  benefits,  which 
they  have ;  to  .ruminate  on  their  adversity,  but  not  once  to 
think  on  their  prosperity,  not  what  they  have,  but  what  they 
want ;  to  look  still  on  them  that  go  before,  but  not  on  those 
infinite  numbers  that  come  after;  ^whereas  many  a  man  would 
think  himself  in  heaven,  a  petty  prince,  if  he  had  but  the  least 
part  of  that  fortune  lohich  thou  so  much  repinest  at,  ahhorrest, 
and  accountest  a  most  vile  and  wretched  estate.  How  many 
thousands  want  that  which  thou  hast?  how  many  myriades 
of  poor  slaves,  captives,  of  such  as  work  day  and  night  in 
cole-pits,  tin-mines,  with  sore  toil  to  maintain  a  poor  living, 
of  such  as  labour  in  body  and  minde,  live  in  extreme  anguish' 
and  pain,  all  which  thou  art  free  from  ?  ' 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  bona  si  sua  norint ! 
Thou  art  most  happy  if  thou  couldst  be  content,  and  acknow- 
ledge thy  happiness.  Rem  carendn,  nonfruendo,  cognoscimus : 
when  thou  shalt  hereafter  come  to  want  that  wliicli  thou  now 
loathest,  abhorrest,  and  art  weary  of,  and  tired  with,  when  'tis 
past,  thou  wilt  say  thou  werst  most  happy ;  and,  after  a  little 
misse,  wish  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  hadst  tlie  same  content 
again,  might'st  lead  but  such  a  life ;  a  world  for  such  a  life : 
the  remembrance  of  it  is  pleasant.  Be  silent  then ;  rest  satis- 
fied ;  desine,  intuensque  in  aliormn  ivfortunia,  solare  menteni  • 
comfort  thy  self  with  otlier  mens  misfortunes ;  and,  as  the 
moldiwarpe  in  ^sope  told  the  fox,  complaining  for  want  of  a 
tail,  and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  tacete,  qnando  me  oculis 
captiim  videtis  ;  you  complaine  of  toies ;  but  I  am  blinde  ;  be 
quiet;  I  say  to  thee,  be  thou  satisfied.  It  is  recorded  of 
the  hares,  that  with  a  generall  consent  they  went  to  drown 
themselves,  out  of  a  feeling  of  their  misery :  but,  when  they 

"  QuotUinusquisque  propria  mala  novit,  alioruin  nesciat,  in  caiissfi  est,  m  se  inter 
alios  miserum  pntet.  Cardan,  lib.  3.  de  consol.  Plutarch,  de  consol.  ad  Apollo- 
nium.  Quam  multos  puias  qui  sc  cnelo  proximos  putareiit,  toiidcm  rrj^ulos, 

si  de  fortunijE  tuoc  rcliquiis  pars  iis  minima  continjjat.  Boetli.  de  consol.  lib.  a. 
pros.  4.  '^Hesiod.  Esto  quod  es;  q>iod  sunt  alii,  sine  qucinlibct  esse.  Quod 

non  es,  tiolis ;  quod  potes  esse,  velis.  'i  /Esopi  fab. 
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will:   ilhid  potest  nolle,  quod  von  habet ;    he  n^y  chuse 
whether  he  will  desire  that  which  he  hath  not.    Thy  lot  is 
falne:  make  the  best  of  it.     ^  If  we  should  all  sleep  at_  all 
times,  (as  Endymion  is  said  to  have  done)  who  then  ivere  hap- 
pier than  Ms  fellow  ?   Our  life  is  but  short,   a  very  dream; 
and,  while  we  look  about,  "  immortalitas  adest,  eternity  is  at 
hand.     Our  life  is  a  pilgrimage  on  earth,  which  ivise  men 
passe  with  great  alacrity.    If  thou  be  in  woe,  sorrow,  want, 
distresse,  in  pain,  or  sicknesse,  think  of  that  of  our  apostle  ; 
God  chastiseth  them  whom  he  loveth.     'They  that  soive  in 
tears,  shall  reap  in  joy,  Psal.  126.  6.    As  the  fornace  prov- 
eth  the  potters  vessell,  so  doth  temptation  trie  me/2s  thoughts, 
Eccl.  25.  5.  'Tis  for  =  thy  good  :  periisses,  nisi  periisses  :  hadst 
thou  not  been  so  visited,  thou  hadst  been  utterly  undone.  As 
gold  in  the  fire,  so  men  are  tried  in  adversity.    Tribidatio  ditat : 
and,  which  Camerarius  hath  well  shadowed  in  an  embleme  of  a 
thresher  and  corn, 

Si  tritura  absit,  paleis  sunt  abdita  grana  : 

Nos  crux  niundanis  separat  a  paleis. 
As  threshing  separates  from  straw  the  corn. 
By  crosses  from  the  worlds  chafFe  are  we  born. 

'Tis  the  very  same  which  ^  Chrysostonie  comments,  horn.  2. 
in  3.  Mat.  Corn  is  not  separated  but  by  threshing,  nor  men 
from  worldly  impediments  but  by  tribulation.  'Tis  that  which 
K  Cyprian  ingeminates,  Ser.  4.  de  immort.  'Tis  that  which 
''Hierom,  which  all  the  fathers  inculcate;  .so  we  are  cate- 
chised for  eternity.  'Tis  that  which  the  proverb  insinuates, 
Nocumentum  documentum ;  'tis  tliat  which  all  the  world  rings 
into  our  ears.  Dens  unicum  habet  JiVmm  sine  peccato,  nul- 
lum  sine  flagello :    God,    saith    *  Austin,    hath   one  son 

"  Seneca.  Si  (lormircnt  semper  oiniies,  niillus  alio  folicior  esset.  Card. 

'  Seneca,  de  ha.  ''  Plato,  Axiorlio.    An  ignoras  vitam  banc  pereKiinatioi-.pni, 

Rcc.  quam  sapieiitos  cum  gauclio  percurrunt.  *  Sic  cxj)e(iit.    Mi  dici's  noii 

dat  quod  paliens  vult,  scd  quod  ipse  bomun  scit.  fl'ruini'nuim  non  egre- 

ditur  nisi  trituratum,  &c.  B  NoH  est  prena  daranivntis,  sed  flagcllum  corri- 


.  -  Similes  aliorum  respice  casus  ; 

Mitius  ista  feres. 


gentis. 


)■  Ad  liocrcditatem  eeteinont  sic  erudimur. 
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without  sin,  none  without  correction.  ^  An  expert  sea-man 
ts  ined  in  a  tempest,  a  runner  in  a  race,  a  captain  in  a  battle, 
a  valiant  man  m  adversity,  a  Christian  in  tentation  and  misery. 
(Basil,  horn.  8.)  We  are  sent  as  so  many  souldiers  into  tliis 
world,  to  strive  with  it,  the  flesh,  the  devil ;  our  life  is  a  war- 
lare  ;  and  who  knows  it  not  ? 

^  Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  e  terris  via : 

'  and  therefore  peradventure  this  world  here  is  made  irouhlesome 
unto  us,  that,  as  Gregory  notes,  we  should  not  he  delighted  by 
the  way,  and  forget  whither  we  are  going. 

dJte  nunc  fortes^  ubi  celsa  magni 
Ducit  exempli  via  :  cur  inertes 
Terga  nudatis  ?  superata  tellus 
Sidera  donat. 

Go  on  then  merrily  to  heaven.    If  the  way  be  troublesome, 
and  you  in  misery,  in  many  grievances,  on  the  other  side  you 
have  many  pleasant  sports,  objects,  sweet  smels,  delightsome 
tastes,  musick,  meats,  herbs,  flowers,  &c.  to  recreate  your 
senses.    Or  put  case  thou  art  now  forsaken  of  the  world,  de- 
jected, contemned;   yet  comfort  thy  self,  as  it  was  said  to 
Agar  in  the  wildernesse,  « God  sees  thee :  he  takes  notice  of 
thee :  there  is  a  God  above  that  can  vindicate  thy  cause,  that 
can  relieve  thee.    And  surely,  ^  Seneca  thinks,  he  takes  delight 
in  seeing  thee.     The  gods  are  well  pleased  when  they  see 
great  men  contending  with  adversity,  as  we  are  to  see  men 
fight,  or  a  man  with  a  beast.    But  these  are  toyes  in  respect : 
s  behold,  saith  he,  a  spectacle  worthy  of  God :  a  good  man 
contented  with  his  estate.    A  tyrant  is  the  best  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter,  as  the  ancients  held,  and  his  best  object  a  contented 
minde.    For  thy  part  then,  rest  satisfied ;  cast  all  thy  care  on 
him,  thy  burden  on  him ;  rely  on  him ;     tru^t  in  him ;  and 
he  shall  nourisli  thee,  care  for  thee,  give  thee  thine  hearts 
desire :  say  with  David,  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  in 
troubles  ready  to  he  found  (Psal.  46.  I): /or  they  that  trust 
in  the  Lord  shcdl  be  as  mount  Sion,  which  cannot  be  removed 
(Psal.  125.  1,2):  as  the  mountains  are  about  Jenisalem,  so  is 
the  Lord  about  his  people,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever. 

»  Nauclerum  tettipestas,  athletam  stadium,  ducem  p\igna,  raagnanimum  calamltas, 
Christianum  verb  tentatio  jjiobat  et  examinat.  '  Sen.  Here.  fur. 

« Idco  Deus  aspenim  fecit  iter,  iie,  dum  deiectantur  in  vifi,  obliviiscantur  eoriini  quae 
sunt  in  palrift.  Bocthiiis,  1.  5.  met.  ult.  '  Boeib.  pro.  ult.  Manet 

spectator  cuiiclorum  desiiper  pra»scius  deus,  bonis  pracmia,  raalis  supplicia,  dispcnsans. 
•^Lib  de  provid.  voluptateni  capiunt  dii,  siquando  magnos  viros  coUuciantes  cum 
calamitatc  vident,  k  Ecce  sppctaculum  Deo  dignum,  vir  fortis  mal&  fortunft 

compositus.  1  Pet.  5.  7.   Psal.  55,  32. 
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MEMB.  II. 

Deformity  of  body,  sicknesse,  basenesse  of  birth,  peculiar 

discontents. 

Particular  discontents  and  grievances  are  either  of  body, 
minde,  or  fortune,  whicli,  as  they  wound  the  soul  of  man,  pro- 
duce tills  melancholy,  and  many  great  Inconvein'ences,  by  that 
antidote  of  good  counsell  and  perswaslon  may  be  eased  or  ex- 
pelled. Deformities  and  imperfections  of  our  bodies,  as  lanie- 
nesse,  crookednesse,  deafnesse,  blindnesse,  be  they  innate  or  ac- 
cidental!, torture  many  men  :  yet  this  may  comfort^  them,  that 
those  imperfections  of  the  body  do  not  a  whit  blemish  the  soul, 
or  hinder  the  operations  of  it,  but  rather  help  and  much  in- 
crease it.  Thou  art  lame  of  body,  deformed  to  the  eye  ;  yet  this 
hinders  not  but  that  thou  maist  be  a  good,  a  wise,  upright,  honest 
man.  ^  Seldome,  saith  Plutarch,  honesty  and  beauty  dwell  to- 
gether; and  oftentimes,  under  a  thread-bare  coat,  lies  an  ex- 
cellent understanding  : 

Scepe  sub  attrita  latitat  sapientia  veste. 
Cornelius  Mussus,  that  famous  preacher  in  Italy,  when  he 
came  first  into  the  pulpit  of  Venice,  was  so  much  contemned  by 
reason  of  his  outside,  a  little,  lean,  poore,  dejected  person,  "^they 
were  all  ready  to  leave  the  church ;  but,  when  they  heard  his 
voice,  they  did  admire  him  ;  and  happy  was  that  senator  could 
injoy  his  company,  or  invite  him  first  to  his  house.  A  silly  fellow 
to  look  to,  may  have  more  wit,  learning,  honest)',  than  he  that 
struts  it  out,  ampiillis  jactans,  ^c.  grandia  gradiens,  and  is  ad- 
mired in  the  worlds  opinion. 

Vilis  ssepe  cadus  nobile  nectar  habet : 

the  best  wine  comes  out  of  an  old  vessel).  How  many  deformed 
princes,  kings,  emperours,  could  I  reckon  up,  philosophers, 
orators?  Hannibal  had  one  eye,  Appius  Claudus,  Timoleon, 
bllnde,  Muleasses  king  of  Tunis,  John  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  Tiresias  the  prophet.  The  night  hath  his  pleasure ; 
and,  for  the  lossc  of  tliat  one  sense,  such  men  are  commonly 
recompensed  In  the  rest :  they  have  excellent  memories,  other 
good  parts,  musick,  and  many  recreations;  much  happines, 
great  wisdom,  as  Tully  well  discourscth  in  his  ^Tusculan 
Questions.  Homer  was  bllnde  ;  yet  who  (saith  he)  made  more 
accurate,  lively,  or  better  descriptions,  with  both  his  eyes  ?  De- 
mocritus  was  bllnde;  yet,  as  Laertius  writes  of  him,  he  saw 

'Raro  sub  eodem  lave  lionestas  el  forma  hiiWtant.  Josephus  Mussus,  vit4 

[lomuncio  bievis,  inaciliMUus,  umbra  hominis,  &c.    Ad  stuporem  ejus 
eruditioneiTi  et  cloqii«iHiam  admirati  sunt.  A  Nox  habet  suas  voluptates. 

*  Lib.  5.  ad  fineui.    C'cccus  potest  esse  sapiens  ct  bcatus,  &c. 
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more  than  all  Greece  besides;  as  » Plato  concludes,  turn  sane 
menUs  oculns  acute  incipit  cemere,  quum  primum  corporis 
ociilus  dejiorescit ;  when  our  bodily  eyes  are  at  worst,  generally 
the  eyes  ot  our  soul  see  best.  Some  ])hilosuphers  and  divines 
have  evirated  themselves,  and  put  out  their  eyes  voluntarily,  the 
better  to  contemplate.  Angelus  Politianus  had  a  tettei-  in  his 
nose  continually  running,  fulsome  in  company;  yet  no  man  so 
eloquent  and  pleasing  in  his  woiks.  iEsope  was  crooked,  So- 
crates pur-blinde,  long-legged,  hairy;  Democritus  withered, 
Seneca  lean  and  harsh,  ugly  to  behold;  yet  shew  me  so  many 
flourishing  wits,  such  divine  spirits  :  Horace,  a  little  blear- 
eyed  contemptible  fellow;  yet  who  so  sententious  and  wise? 
Marcilius  Ficinus,  Faber  Stapulensis,  a  couple  of  dwarfes ; 
••Melancthon  a  short,  hard-favoured  man;  pai-nus  eraty  sed 
magnus  erat,  ^c.  yet  of  incomparable  parts  all  three.  'Igna- 
tius Loiola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  by  reason  of  an  hurt  he 
received  in  his  leg  at  the  siege  of  Pampelona  the  chief  town 
of  Navarre  in  Spaine,  unfit  for  wars,  and  lesse  serviceable  at 
court,  upon  that  accident  betook  himself  to  his  beads,  and  by 
those  means  got^  more  honour  than  ever  he  should  have  done 
with  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  propernes  of  peison.  ^  Vuhms  non 
penetrat  animam  ;  a  wound  hurts  not  the  soul.  Galba  the  em- 
perour  was  crook-backed,  Epictetus  lame ;  that  great  Alexander 
a  little  man  of  stature;  « Augustus  Caesar  of  the  same  pitch; 
Agesilails  despicabili  forma ;  Boccharis  a  most  deformed  prince 
as  ever  Egypt  had,  ""yet  (as  Diodorus  Siculus  records  of  him)  in 
wisdome  and  knowledge  far  beyond  his  predecessours.  J. 
Dom.  1306,  sUladeslaus  Cubhalis,  that  pigmy  king  of  Poland, 
reigned  and  fought  more  victorious  battels,  then  any  of  his  long- 
shanked  predecessours.  Nullam  virtus  respuit  staturam  :  vertue 
refuseth  no  stature;  and  commonly  your  great  vast  bodies,  and 
fine  features,  are  sottish,  dull,  and  leaden  spirits.  What's  in 
them  ? 

^  Quid  nisi  pondus  iners,  stolidEeque  ferocia  mentis  ? 

what  in  Otus  and  Ephialtes  (Neptunes  sons  in  Homer)  nine 
akers  long  ? 


Qui,  ut  magnus  Orion, 


Cum  pedes  incedit,  medii  per  maxima  Nerei 
Stagna  viara  findens,  humero  supej-eminet  undas : 

what  in  Maximlnus,  Ajax,  Caligula,  and  the  rest  cf  those 

■  In  Convivio,  lib.  25.  ^  Joachimus  Camerarius,  vit,  ejus.  «  Riber.  vit. 

.  fijus.  *'  Maciobius.  '  Suetoii.  c.  7.  9.  •'Lib.  1 .  Corporc 

exili  ct  dcspccio,  scd  ingenio  et  prudentift  lorge  ante  se  rcges  cceteros  pnevenicns. 
s  Alexander  Gaguinus,  hist.  Polandiae.  Corjiore  parvus  eram,  cubito  vix  altior  uno: 
Sed  tamcn  in  parvo  corpore  magnus  eram.  >•  Ovid.  >  Virg. 

jEn.  10. 
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great  Zanzummins,  or  giganticall  Anakims,  heavie,  vast,  liar- 
barous  lubbers  ? 

 -si  membra  tibi  dant  grandia  Parcse, 

Mentis  eges. 

Tlheir  body  (saitli  »Lemnius)  is  a  burden  to  them,  and  their 
spirits  not  so  lively,  nor  they  so  erect  and  merry  : 

Non  est  in  magno  coi-pore  mica  salis. 

A  little  diamond  is  more  \'i'orth  then  a  rocky  mountain  :  which, 
made  Alexander  Aphrodisiseus  positively  conclude,  the  lesser,  the 
^  wiser,  became  the  soid  was  much  contracted  in  such  a  body. 
Let  Bodine  (in  his  5.  c.  method.  hi<tt.)  plead  the  rest :  the  lesser 
they  are,  as  in  Asia,  Greece,  they  have  generally  the  finest  wits. 
And  for  bodily  stature,  which  some  so  much  admire,  and  goodly 
presence,  'tis  true,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  great  men  are  proper 

and  tall,  /  grant,  caput  inter  nubila  condunt ;   but  belli 

piisilU,  little  men  are  pretty : 

Sed  si  bellus  homo  est  Cotta,  pusillus  homo  est. 

Sickness,  diseases,  trouble  many,  but  without  a  cause. 
It  may  be  'tis  for  the  good  of  their  soids  :  pars  fati  fait :  the 
flesh  rebels  against  the  spirit;  that  which  hurts  the  one,  must 
needs  help  the  other.  Sicknesse  is  the  mother  of  modesty, 
putteth  us  in  minde  of  our  mortality ;  and,  when  we  are  in  the 
full  career  of  worldly  pomp  and  jollity,  she  pulleth  us  by  the 
ear,  and  maketh  us  know  ourselves.  "^Fliny  calls  it  the  sum  of 
philosophy,  if  we  could  hut  perform  that  in  our  health,  which 
we  promise  in  our  sicknesse.  Quum  infrmi  sumus,  optimi 
sumu^;  for  what  sick  man  (as  ^Secundus  expostulates  with 
Rufus)  was  ever  lascivious,  covetous,  or  ambitious?  he  envies 
no  man,  admires  no  man,  flatters  no  man,  despiseth  no 
man,  listens  not  after  lyes  and  tales,  ^c.  And,  were  it  not 
for  such  gentle  remembrances,  men  would  have  no  moderation 
of  themselves;  they  would  he  worse  then  tigers,  wolves,  ancj  ' 
lions  :  who  should  keep  them  in  awe  ?  Princes,  masters,  parents, 
magistrates,  judges,  friends,  enemies,  fair  or  foul  meanes 
cannot  contain  us ;  but  a  little  sicknes  (as  ^  Chrysostome  ob- 
serves) will  correct  and  amend  iis.    And  therefore,  with  good 

•  Lil).  2.  cap.  -20.  oneri  est  illis  corporis  moles,  ct  splriuis  minus  vividi.  i>  Cor 

pore  breves  prudentiores,  quum  coaretata  Bit  anima.    Ingenio  poilet,  cui  vim  uatura 
1  r  •■  ■     c      °  «a'"teni  annme  profuit  corporis  cp<r,.i„„Jo. 

fetrarth.  Lib.  7-  numm-A  est  toiius  j)lilloso|)liiu:,  si  tales,  &c.  «  riiuius 

eplsv.  7.  lib.  Quern  infirMum  libido  solicilat,  aul  avuritia,  aut  lionorcs '  ncniini 
invidct,  uenuucm  miralur,  iieminem  despicit,  sermoiie  maligno  non  alitur  f  Non 

tcrret  princeps,  raagistcr,  parens,  judex ;  at  regrltudo  superveuiens  omnia "corrcxit 
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discretion,  'Jovianus  Pontanus  caused  this  short  sentence  to 
be  engraven  on  his  tombe  in  Naples :  Labour,  sorroiv,  grief, 
sicknesse,  want  and  woe,  to  serve  proud  masters,  bear  that  su- 
perstitious yoke,  and  bury  your  dearest  friends,  5fc.  are  the 
sa^vces  of  our  life.  If  thy  disease  be  continuate  and  painl'ull 
to  thee,  it  will  not  surely  last :  and  a  light  affliction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  causeth  unto  us  a  far  more  excellent  and 
eternall  weight  of  glory  (2  Cor.  4.  17) :  bear  it  with  patience: 
women  endure  much  sorrow  in  childbed;  and  yet  they  will  not 
contain ;  and  those  that  are  barren,  wish  for  this  pain :  be 
courogious  :  ^  there  is  as  much  valour  to  be  shewed  in  thy  bed, 
as  in  an  army  or  at  a  sea-fight :  aid  vinceiur,  aut  vincet ; 
thou  shalt  be  rid  at  last.  In  the  mean  time,  let  it  take  his 
course ;  thy  minde  is  not  any  way  disabled.  Bilibaldus  Pirki- 
merus  senator  to  Charles  the  fifth,  ruled  all  German}',  lying 
most  part  of  his  days  sick  of  the  gout  upon  his  bed.  The  more 
violent  thy  torture  is,  the  lesse  it  will  continue  :  and,  though  it 
be  severe  and  hideous  for  the  time,  comfort  thy  self,  as  martyrs 
do,  with  honour  and  immortality.  "^That  famous  philosopher 
Epicurus,  being  in  as  miserable  paine  of  stone  and  collick,  as  a 
man  might  endure,  solaced  himself  with  a  conceit  of  immortality; 
the  joy  of  his  soul  for  his  rare  inventions  repelled  the  pain  of  his 
bodily  torments. 

Basenesse  of  birth  is  a  great  disparagement  to  some  men, 
especially  if  they  be  wealthy,  bear  office,  and  come  to  promo- 
tion in  a  common-wealth :  then,  (as  ^he  observes)  if  their  birth 
be  not  answerable  to  their  calling,  and  to  their  fellowes,  they 
are  much  abashed  and  ashamed  of  themselves.  Some  scorn 
their  own  father  and  mother,  deny  brothers  and  sisters,  with 
the  rest  of  their  kindred  and  friends,  and  will  not  suffer  them 
to  come  near  them,  when  they  are  in  their  pomp,  accounting 
it  a  scandal  to  their  greatness,  to  have  such  beggarly  beginnings. 
Simon,  in  Lucian,  having  now  got  a  little  wealth,  changed  his 
name  from  Simon  to  Simonides,  for  that  there  were  so  many 
beggars  of  his  kin,  and  set  the  house  on  fire  where  he  was  born, 
because  nobody  should  point  at  it.  Others  buy  titles,  coats  of 
armes,  and  by  all  means  screw  themselves  into  ancient  families, 
falsifying  pedegrees,  usurping  scutchions,  and  all  because  they 
would  not  seem  to  be  base.    The  reason  is,  for  that  this  genti- 

•  Nat.  Cbytraeus,  Europ.  deliciis.  Labor,  dolor,  jegritudo,  luctus,  servire  siiperbis 
dominis,  juguin  ferre  supcrstitionis,  quos  babet  caros  sepelire,  &c.  condimenta  mse 
sunt.  ,^  ^  Non  tani  mari  quam  proelio  virtus,  etiam  lecto  exbibetur: 

vincctur  aut  vincet;  aut  tu  febicm  reliiiqucs,  am  ipsa  le.  Sciicca.  «  Tullius, 

lib.  7.  fam.  ep.  Vesica:  nioibo  laboraiis,  et  uriiin;  niiitendiE  difficultate  tamS,  ut  vix 
incrcmentum  caperelj  repllebat  b.-cc  omnia  aiiiml  gaudium  ob  memoriam  inven- 
torum.  Boiiih.  lib.  a.  pr.  4.    Huic  census  cxsupcrat,  sed  est  pudori  dcgcner 

sanguis. 
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lity  is  so  much  admired  by  a  company  of  outsides,  and  such 
honour  attributed  unto  it,  as  amongst  -  Germans  Frenchmen, 
and  Venetians,  the  gentry  scorn  the  comrnonaUy,  and  will 
not  suffer  them  to  match  with  them  ;  they  depresse,  and  make 
them  as  so  many  asses,  to  carry  burdens.  In  our  ordmary  talk 
and  tailings  out,  the  most  opprobrious  and  scurnle  name  we 
can  fasten  upon  a  man,  or  first  give,  is  to  call  him  base  rogue, 
beggarly  rascall,  and  the  like :  whereas,  in  my  judgenient,  this 
ought,  of  all  other  grievances,  to  trouble  men  least.  Ot  all  va- 
nities and  fopperies,  to  brag  of  gentility  is  the  greatest  ;  for 
what  is  it  they  crack  so  much  of,  and  challenge  such  superiority, 
as  if  they  were  demi-gods  ?  Birth  ? 

Tantane  vos  generis  tenuit  fiducia  vestri  ? 

It  is  non  ens,  a  meer  flash,  a  ceremony,  a  toy,  a  thing  of 
nought.  Consider  the  beginning,  present  estate,  progresse, 
ending  of  gentry ;  and  then  tell  me  what  it  is.  "  Oppression, 
fraud,  c-yseiting,  usury,  knavery,  baudery,  murther  and  tyranny, 
are  tlie  beginning  of  many  ancient  families.  "  One  hath  been 
a  bhud-sucker,  a  parricide,  the  death  of  many  a  silly  soul  in 
some  unjust  quarrels,  seditions,  made  many  an  orphan  and 
poor  loidoio ;  and  for  that  he  is  made  a  lord  or  an  earl,  and  his 
posterity  gentlemen  for  ever  after.  Another  hath  been  a  bawd, 
a  pander  to  some  great  men,  a  parasite,  a  slave,  ^  prostituted 
himself,  his  wife,  daughter,  to  some  lascivious  prince ;  and  for 
that  he  is  exalted.  Tiberius  preferred  many  to  honours  in  his 
time,  because  they  were  famous  whore-masters  and  sturdy 
drinkers;  many  come  into  this  parchment  row  (so  ^one  cals 
it)  by  flattery  or  cosening.  Search  your  old  families,  and  you 
shall  scarce  find,  of  a  multitude,  (as  iEueas  Sylvius  observes) 
qui  sceleraium  non  habent  ortum,  that  have  not  a  wicked  be- 
ginning ;  aut  qui  vi  et  dolo  eo  fastigii  non  ascendunt  (as  that 
plebeian  in  Machiavel,  in  a  set  oration,  proved  to  his  fellows) 
that  do  not  rise  by  knavery,  force,  foolery,  villany,  or  such  in- 
direct means.  Tliey  are  commonly  noble  that  are  wealthy  ; 
vertue  and  riches  seldome  settle  on  one  man :  who  then  sees  not 
the  base  beginning  of  7iobility  f  spoiles  enrich  one,  usury  ano- 


»  Gasper  Ens.  polit.  thcs.  ^  Alii  pro  pecuni;!  emunt  iiobllitatem,  alii  il- 

1am  lenocmio,  alii  vencficiis,  alii  parricidiis;  nuiltis  proditio  nobilitatem  conclliati 
pleriqiic  adulaiione,  detractione,  calumniis,  8iC.  Agrlp.  de  vanit.  scien.  <:  Ex 

homicidio  sajpe  orla  nobilitas,  et  strcnul  carnificind.  Pliires  ob  jirosli- 

tutas  fiiias,  uxorrs,  iiobiles  fact! ;  mullos  venatlones,  raping!,  ciedcs,  prcestigia,  &c. 
'•Sat.  Menip.  '  Cum  cnini  hos  dici  iiobiles  videmus,  qui  diYitiis  abumlant, 

dlvilia;  vcro  raro  virtmis  sunt  comites,  quis  non  videt  ortum  nobilitatis  dcgencrem  ? 
Iiunc  uaura;  dit&runt,  ilium  spolia,  proditiones;  hie  veneficiis  ditatus,  illc  adulatinnibus; 
huic  adulieria  lucrum  proebeiit,  nonnullis  mendacia;  quidara  ex  conjuge  quwstum  fa- 
oiunt,  plerique  ex  naiis,  iScc.    Florent.  hiat.  lib.  3. 
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ther,  treason  a  third,  wilclicr aft  a  fourth,  Jlaiicry  a  fifth  lu^ 
tng,  stealing,  hem  Mg  false  witness  a  sixth,  adulLry  the 
seventh,  ^r.  One  makes  a  fool  of  himself  to  make  h. fiord 
merry  ;  another  dandles  iny  young  master,  bestovves  a  little  nae 
on  lum ;  a  third  marries  a  crackt  piece,  &c.  Now,  mav  it  please 
your  good  worship,  your  lordship,  who  was  the  first  founder  of 
your  fannly  ?  The  poet  answers, 

•A\it  pastor  fuit,  aut  illud  quod  diceve  nolo. 
Are  he  or  you  the  better  gentleman  ?  If  he,  then  we  have  tra- 
ced lum  to  Ins  form.  If  you,  what  is  it  of  which  thou  boast- 
est  so  much  ?  That  thou  art  his  son.  It  may  be,  his-^^  his 
reputed  son,  and  yet  indeed  a  priest  or  a  serving  man  may  be 
the  true  father  of  him;  but, we  will  not  controvert  that  now- 
married  women  are  all  honest ;  thou  art  his  sons  sons  son,  be- 
gotten and  born  intra  quatuor  maria,  ^c.  Tliy  great  great 
great  grandfather  was  a  rich  citizen,  and  then  in  all  likelihood 
a  usurer,  a  lawyer,  and  then  a  a  courtier,  and  then  a  a 
country  gentleman,  and  then  he  scraped  it  out  of  sheep,  &e. 
and  you  are  the  heir  of  all  his  vertues,  fortunes,  titles  ;  so  then 
what  is  your  gentry,  but,  as  Hierom  saith,  opes  aniiqua,  in- 
teteratfa^  divititc,  ancient  wealth  ?  that  is  the  definition  of  gen- 
tility. The  father  goes  often  to  the  divel,  to  make  his  son  a 
gentleman.  For  .the  present,  what  is  it?  It  began  (saith ''A- 
gx^^\m)  mth  strong  impiety,  with  tyranny,  oppression,  ifc. 
and  so  it  is  maintained  :  wealth  began  it  (no  matter  how  got)  ; 
wealth  continueth  and  increaseth  it.  Those  Roman  knights 
were  so  called,  if  they  could  dispend,  per  annum,  so  much.  'In 
the  kingdome  of  Naples  and  France,  he  that  buyes  such  lands, 
buyes  the  honour,  title,  barony  together  with  it ;  and  they  that 
can  dispend  so  much  amongst  us,  must  be  called  to  bear  ofGce, 
to  be  knights,  or  fine  for  it,  as  one  observes,  ^nobiliorem  ex 
censujudicant  ;  our  nobles  are  measured  by  their  means.  And 
what  now  is  the  object  of  honor  ?  What  maintaines  our  gentry, 
but  wealth  ? 

«  Nobilitas,  sine  re^  projecta  yilior  alga : 
without  means,  gentry  is  naught  worth  ;  nothing  so  contemp- 
tible and  base.  ^  Disputare  de  nohilitate  generis,  sine  divitiis, 
est  disptttare  de  nohilitate  stercoris,  saith  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  j 
to  dispute  of  gentry,  without  wealth,  is  (saving  your  reverence) 
to  discussc  the  originall  of  a  mard.  So  that  it  is  wealth  alone 
that  denominates,  money  which  maintaines  it,  gives  esse  to  it, 
for  which  every  man  may  have  it.    And  what  is  their  ordinary 

"Jiiveii.  Rolmsta  improhitas  a  tyrannide  incepta,  &c.  '  «  GasjKir 

Ens.  thesauri!  polit.         *  Gresserus,  Itinerar.  fol.  266.  '  Hor.  'Sjl.  nup. 

lib.  4.  num.  III. 
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exercise  >  "sit  to  eat,  drink,  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  rise  to  play  : 
wherein  lies  their  worth  and  sufficiency  ?   in  a  few  coats  of 
amies,  eagles,  lions,  serpents,  bears,   tygers,  dogs,  crosses, 
bends,  fesses,  &c.  and  such  like  Imliles,  which  they  coirnnonly 
set  up  in  their  galleries,  porches,  windowes,  on  bftles,  platters, 
coches,  in  tombs,  churches,  mens  sleeves,  &c.     ^If  he  can 
hawk  and  hunt,  ride  an  horse,  play  at  cards  and  dice,  swagger, 
drink,  swear,  take  tobacco  with  a  grace,  sing,  dance,  wear 
his  clothes  in  fashion,  court  and  please  his  misTriS^  talk  big 
fustian,  <=  insult,  scorn,  strut,  contemn  others,  and  use  a  little 
inimical  and  apish  complement  above  the  rest,  he  is  a  com- 
pleat,  {Egregiam  vero  laudem)  a  well  qualified  gentleman : 
these  are  most  of  their  imployments,  this  their  greatest  com-  ' 
mendation.    What  is  gentry,  this  parchment  nobility  then,  but 
(as  ^Agrippa  defines  it)  a  sanctuary  of  knavery  and^  naughti- 
ties,  a  chkefor  wickedness  and  execrable  vices,  of  pride,  fraud, 
contempt,  boasting,  oppression,  dissimulation,  lust,  gluttony, 
malice  fornication,  adultery,  ignorance,  impiety  ?  ^  A  noble- 
man therefore,  in  some  likelihood,  (as  he  concludes)  is  an  athe- 
ist, an  oppressor,  an  epicure,  a  'gull,  a  disard,  an  illiterate 
idiot,  an  outside,  a  gloworm,  a  proud  fool,  an  arrant  asse, 
ventris  ei  ingtiinis  mancipium,,  a  slave  to  his  lust  and  belly, 
soldque  Ubidine  fortis.    And,  as  Salvianus  observed  of  his  coun- 
trymen the  Aquitanes  in  France,  sicut  titidis  primi  fuere,  sic 
et  vitiis ;  and  Cabinet  du  Roy,  their  own  writer  distinctly  of 
the  rest — the  nobles  of  Berry  are  most  part  leacliers,  they  of 
Tourraine  theeves,  they  of  Narhone  covetous,  they  of  Guyenne 
ccryiwrs,  they  of  Province  atheists,  they  of  Rhemes  superstitious, 
they  of  Lions  treacherous,  of  Normandy  proud,  of  Picardy 
insolent,  ^c.  we  may  generally  conclude,  the  greater  men, 
the  more  vicious.    In  fine,  as  .^neas  Sylvius  addes,  Hhey  are 
most  part  miserable,  sottish,  a7id  filthy  fellows,  like  the  loalls 
of  their  houses,  fair  without,  foul  within.    What  dost  thou 
vaunt  of  now  ?  e  JVhat  dost  thou  gape  and  voonder  at  ?  admire 
him  for  his  brave  apparell,  horses,  dogs,  fine  liouses,  manors, 
orchards,  gardens,  walks?    Why,  a  fool  may  be  possessor 
of  this  as  ivdl  as  he;  and  he  that  accounts  him  a  bette)' 

'  "  Exod.  32.  Omnium  nol)ilium  sufficientia  in  eo  probatur,  si  venatica 

Jrttiverint,  si  ateam,  si  corporis  vires  ingentibus  poculis  commonstrent,  si  naturae  rol)ur 
numerosA  Venere  probcnt,  &c.  <:  Difficile  est,  ut  non  sit  superbus  dives. 

Austin,  ser.  24.  Nobllitas  nibil  aliud  nisi  improbitas,  furor,  rapina, 

Iftifofiniuin,  homicldium,  luxus,  venatio,  violcntia,  &e.  «  The  fool  took 

away  my  lord  in  the  mask  :  'twas  apposite.  "^De  miser,  curial.  Miseri  sunt, 

iiiepti  sunt,  turpes  sunt ;  m\il(i,  ut  pavietes  redium  suarum,  speciosi.  (  Mirarii 

aureus  vrstcs,  equos,  canes,  ordinem  famulorum,  lautas  meiisas,  aedcs,  villas,  prxdia, 
piscinas,  sylvas,  &c.  hrec  omnia  stttltus  aisequi  potest.  Fandalus  noster  lenocinio  no- 
uilitaius  «iit.  jEneas  Sylvius. 
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man,  a  nobleman  for  having^  of  ii,  he  is  a  fool  himself. 
Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  gentility.    This  is  it,  belike,  which 
makes  the  "Turkes  at  tliis  day  scorn  nobility,  .^nd  all  those  huff- 
ing bumbast  titles,  which  so  much  elevate  their  poles ;  except 
it  be  such  as  have  got  it  at  first,  maintain  it  by  some  superemi- 
ncnt  quality,  or  excellent  worth.    And,  for  this  cause,  the  Ra- 
gusian  commonwealth,  Switzers,   and  the  united  Provinces, 
in  all  their  aristocrasies,  or  democratical  monarchies,  (if  I 
may  so  call  them)  exclude  all  these  degrees  of  hereditary  ho- 
nours, and  will  admit  of  none  to  bear  office,  but  such  as  are 
learned,  like  those  Athenian  Areopagites,  wise,  discreet,  and 
well  brought  up.    ^The  Chinenses  observe  the  same  customes; 
no  man  amongst  them  noble  by  birth  ;  out  of  their  philoso- 
phers and  doctors  they  choose  magistrates;  their  politick  no- 
bles are  taken  fi'om  such  as  be  moraliter  nobiles,  vertuous  no- 
ble ;  nobilitas,  ut  olim,  ab  officio,  non  a  naiurd,  as  in  Israel  of 
old ;  and  their  office  was  to  defend  and  govern  their  country  in 
war  and  peace,  not  to  hawk,  hunt,  eat,  drink,  game  alone,  as 
too  many  do.    Their  Loysii,  Manderini,  literati,  licentiati, 
and  such  as  have  raised  themselves  by  their  worth,  are  their 
noblemen  only,  thought  fit  to  govern  a  state;  and  why  then 
should  any,  that  is  otherwise  of  worth,  be  ashamed  of  his  birth  ? 
why  should  not  he  be  as  much  respected  that  leaves  a  noble 
posterity,  as  he  that  hath  had  noble  ancestors  ?  nay  why  not 
more  ?  for  plures  solem  orientem,  we  adore  the  sun  rising  most 
part;  and  how  much  better  is  it  to  say.  Ego  meis  majoribus  vir- 
tute  prcduxif  to  boast  himself  of  his  vertues,  then  of  his  birth  ? 
Cathesbeius,  sultan  of  ^Egypt  and  Syria,  was  by  his  condition  a 
slave,  but,  for  worth,  valour  and  manhood,  second  to  no  king, 
and  for  that  cause  (as  Jovius  writes)  elected  emperour  of  the 
Mameluches :  that  poor  Spanish  Pizarro,  for  his  valour,  made 
by  Charles  the  fifth  Marquess  of  Anatillo :  the  Turkie  Bassa's 
are  all  such.    Pertinax,  Philippus  Arabs,  Maximinus,  Probus, 
Aurelius,  &c.  from  common  souldiers,  became  emperours ; 
Cato,  Cincinnatus,  &c.  consuls;  Pius  secundus,  Sixtus  quin- 
tus,  Johan.  secundus,  Nicholas  quintus,  &c.  popes.  Socrates, 
Virgil,  Horace,  libertino  parte  natus.    ^The  kings  of  Den- 
mark fetch  their  pedigree,  as  some  say,  from  one  Ulfo,  that 
was  the  son  of  a  bear.    *£  tenui  casd  sepe  vir  magmis  exit ; 
many  a  worthy  man  comes  out  of  a  poor  cottage.  Hercules, 

a  Bcllonius,  observ.  lib.  2.  Mat.  Riccius,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.    Ad  regendam 

reinp.  soli  doctores  aut  licentiati  adscisciintur,  &c.  '  Lib.  I.  hisi.  conditione 

servus,  coeterum  acer  bello,  et  animi  magnitudine  maxlmorum  re>ium  nRiuiiii  secundus : 
(,b  hicc  a  Mameluchis  in  regem  electus.  *  Olaus  Magnus,  lib.  18.  Saxo 

Gramraaticus.    A  quo  rex  Sueno  ct  csetera  Danorum  reguin  stemmata.  '  Seneca, 

do  Coiitro.  Philos.  epist. 
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Romulus,  Alexander  (by  Olympia's  confession),  Themistocles, 
Jugurtha,  king  Arthur,  William  the  Conqueror,  Homer,  De- 
mosthenes, P.  Lumbard,  P.  Comestor,  Bartholus,  Adrian  the 
fourth  pope,  &c.  bastards;  and  almost  in  every  kingdom,  the 
most  ancient  families  have  bin  at  first  princes  bastards  j  their 
worthiest  captains,  best  wits,  greatest  scholars,  bravest  spirits 
in  all  our  annals,  have  been  base.    » Cardan,  in  his  Subtilities, 
gives  a  reason  why  they  are  most  part  better  able  then  others  in 
body  and  mind,  and  so,  per  consequens,  more  fortunate.  Cas- 
truccius  Castrucanus,  a  poor  cliilde,  found  in  the  fielde  exposed 
to  misery,  became  prince  of  Luke  and  Senes  in  Italy,  a  most 
compleat  souldier  and  worthy  captain ;  Machiavel  compares 
him  to  Scipio  or  Alexander.  And  'tis  a  wondeifull  thing  (^saith 
he)  to  Mm  that  shall  consider  of  it,  that  all  those,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  that  have  done  the  bravest  exploits  here  upon, 
earth,  and  excelled  the  rest  of  the  nobles  of  their  time,  have 
been  still  born  in  some  abject,  obscure  place,  or  of  base  and  ob- 
scure abject  parents.    A  most  memorable  observation,  «=Scaliger 
accorapts  it,  et  non  prtetereundiim,  maximorum  viroriim  pleros- 
que  patres  ignoratos,  matres  impiidicas  fuisse.    I  could  recite 
a  great  catalogue  of  them:  every  kingdome,  every  province 
will  yeeld  mnumerable  examples :  and  why  then  should  base- 
nes  of  birth  be  objected  to  any  man  ?   who  thinks  worse  of 
jluliytor  being  Arpmas,  an  upstart?  or  Agathocles,  that  Sici- 
lian king,  for  being  a  potters  son  ?  Iphicrates  and  Marius  were 
meanly  born    What  wise  man  thinks  better  of  any  person  Tor 
his  nobility?  as  he  said  in  -^Machiavel,  omnes  eodem  patre 
nati,  Adams  sons,  conceived  all  and  born  in  sin,  &c.    JVe  are 
by  nature  all  as  one,  all  alike,  if  you  see  us  naked ;  let  us  ivear 
theirs,  and  they  our  clothes,  and  what's  the  diference'^  To 
speak  truth,  as  =Bale  did  of  P.  Schalichius,  /  more  esteem  thv 
worth  learmng,  honesty,  then  thy  nobility';  honour  thee  mZ 
tha  thou  art  ^  ^^^^^^  of  diviZy,  then  earl  of  tZ 

vmces,  ^c.    Thou  art  more  Jortunate  and  great  (so  ^  Jovius 

cral^r  "  ^""^^^^  'S'-^-  °b  a.oHs  vehementia™.  .mini, 
quis  rem  considerare  velit,  on„,es  00"    'iVr'""  videri  debet,  si 

orbe  re.  pr=.sta.Miore,  agsressi  sunt/atle  iruer  "  "  '"'."'^'"',1"'  ^oc  terraru.u 
autobscuro  aut  abjeclo  loco  editos,  e  nm  r  ,  f  •  exceliuenint, 
«o  catalogum  infi.itun,  recenscre  po's^e  j  ^'T.  "kie/'tis  parcn.ibus.  Eoru.n 

I'ist.  1.  3.    Quod  .i  nudos  nos  co  .s.-ici  cont!„..ar  or.  ^  i'  ' 

nam,  si  ipsi  nostras,  nos  eorum  vcstes  \ndZT:o°7r'  "l^ 
aicam,  quod  simpliciter  scnliam,  Paulum  Srl,M;  l,  ' '         •  ,      '  nierito 

orbem  discipiinarum  omnibus  provinciis  a.uefL  ft^  Encydoptcd.am  tuan,,  et 
iiltimam  script.  Brit.  j"'    ^■''leus,  epist.  imncujiat.  ad  5  cent. 

quam  aut  iletru.ci  imperii  forluna,  aut  numerora  et  Z'Jl^'  YTv'  '"'^  '""J"'' 
evadis.  ^  '        "umerosJ  et  decori  probs  felicitate  beatior 
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writes  to  Cosmus  Medices,  then  duke  of  Florence)  for  thy 
vertues,  then  for  thy  lovely  wife,  and  happy  children,  friends, 
Jortunes,  or  great  diitchy  of  Tuscany.  So  I  accoinpt  thee  ;  and 
who  doth  not  so  indeed  ?  »Abdalonymus  was  a  gardner,  and  yet 
by  Alexander,  for  his  vert«>es,  made  king  of  Syria.  How  much 
better  is  it  to  be  born  of  mean  parentage,  and  to  excel!  in  worth, 
to  be  morally  noble,  which  is  preferred  before  that  naturall  no- 
bility, by  divines,  philosophers,  and  ^  politicians,  to  be  learned, 
honest,  discreet,  well  qualified,  to  be  fit  for  any  manner  of  imploi- 
ment,  in  country  and  common-wealth,  war  and  peace,  then  to  be 
degeneres  Neoptolemi,  as  many  brave  nobles  are,  only  wise  be- 
cause rich,  otherwise  idiots,  illiterate,  unfit  for  any  manner  of 
service?  <=Udalricus,  earl  of  Cilia,  upbraided  John  Huniades 
with  the  baseness  of  his  birth :  but  he  replied,  in  te  Ciliensl's 
comitatm  turpiier  extinguitur,  in  me  glorioss  Bistricensis 
exoriiur:  thine  earldome  is  consumed  with  riot  5  mine  begins 
with  honour  and  renown.  Thou  hast  had  so  many  noble  an- 
cestors;  what  is  that  to  thee?  Vix  ea  nostra  voco :  ^when  thou 
art  a  disard  thyself,  quid  prodest,  Pontice,  longo  stemmate  cen- 
seri?  ^c.  I  conclude,  hast  thou  a  sound  body,  and  a  good 
soul,  good  bringing  up?  art  thou  vertuous,  honest,  learned, 
well  qualified,  religious  ?  are  thy  conditions  good  ?  thou  art  a 
true  nobleman,  perfectly  noble,  although  born  of  Thersites, 
dum  modo  tu  sis  Macida  similis,  non  natiis,  sed  factus,  nobla 
jcar'  £0o%ryv,  ^for  neither  sword,  nor  fire,  nor  water,  nor  sickness, 
not  outward  violence,  nor  the  divel  himself,  can  take  thy  good 
parts  from  thee.  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth  then ;  thou 
art  a  gentleman  all  the  world  over,  and  shalt  be  honoured,  when 
as  he,  strip  him  of  his  fine  clothes,  '^dispossess  him  of  his  wealth, 
is  a  funge  (which  ^Polynices,  in  his  banishment,  found  true 
by  experience,  gentry  was  not  esteemed)  like  a  piece  of  coin  in 
another  countrey,  that  no  man  will  take,  and  shall  be  con- 
temned. Once  more,  though  thou  be  a  barbarian,  born  at 
Tontonteac,  a  villain,  a  slave,  a  Saldanian  negro,  or  a  rude  Vir- 
ginian in  Dasamonquepeuc,  he  a  French  monseur,  a  Spanish  don, 
a  senior  of  Italy,  I  care  not  how  descended,  of  what  family,  of 
what  order,  baron,. count,  prince,  if  thou  be  well  qualified,  and 
he  not,  but  a  degenerate  Neoptolemus,  I  tell  thee  in  a  word,  thou 
art  a  man,  and  he  is  a  beast. 

Let  no  terra:  filius,  or  upstart,  insult  at  this  which  I  have 
said,  no  worthy  gentleman  take  offence.    I  speak  it  not  to  de- 

»  Curtius.  Bodine,  do  rep.  lit).  3.  cap.  8.        *  ^neas  Silvius,  lil).  Q,  cap.  29. 

If  children  he  proud,  haughty,  foolish,  tiiey  defile  tlie  nohility  of  their  kindred. 
Eccl.  22.  8.  '  Ctijiis  possessio  hoc  fwrto  eripi,  nec  incetulio  absiimi,  nec  aquarum 

voraciiie  absorhcri,  vcl  vi  niorbi  dcstrui,  potest.  ^  Si'n-  them  both  to  some  strange 
place- naked,  ad  ignotos,  ns  Aristipnus  said,  yon  shall  sec  t  difiference.  Bacons  Essayes. 
t  Fauiiliie  splendor  nihil  opis  attulit,  &c. 
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tract  from  such  as  are  well  deserving,  truely  vertuou?  and  noble : 
i  do  much  respect  and  honour  true  gentry  and  nobility  j  I  was 
born  of  worshipful  parents  my  sdi',  in  an  ancient  family  :  but  I 
am  a  younger  brother,  it  concernes  me  not :  or,  had  I  been  some 
great  heir,  richly  endowed,  so  minded  as  I  am,  f  should  not  have 
been  elevated  at  aJl,  but  so  esteemed  of  it,  as  of  all  other  hu- 
mane happiness,  hbnours,  &c.  they  have  their  period,  are  brittle 
and  unconstant.    As  *  he  said  of  that  great  river  Danubius,  it 
riseth  from  a  small  fountain,  a  little  brook  at  first,  sometimes 
broad,  sometimes  narrow,  now  slow,  then  swift,  increased  at  last 
to  an  incredible  greatness,  by  the  confluence  of  60  navigable 
rivers,  it  vanisheth  in  conclusion,  loseth  its  name,  and  is  sud- 
denly swallowed  up  of  tiie  Euxine  sea;  I  may  say  of  our  greatest 
families,  they  were  mean  at  first,  augmented  by  ricli  marriages, 
purchases,  offices;  they  continue  for  some  ages,  with  some 
little  alteration  of  circumstances,  fortunes,  places,  &c.  by  some 
prodigal  son,  for  some  default,  or  for  want  of  issue,  they  are  de- 
faced in  an  instant,  and  their  memory  blotted  out.  ; 

So  much  in  the  mean  time  I  do  attribute  to  gentility,  that,  if 
he  be  well  descended  of  worshipful  or  noble  parentage,  he  will 
express  it  in  his  conditions : 

-nec  enim  feroces. 


Progenerant  aquilae  columbam. 

And  although  the  nobility  of  our  limes  be  much  like  our  coins 
more  m  number  and  value,  but  less  in  waight  and  goodnes' 
with  finer  stamps,  cuts,  or  outsides,  then  of  old  ;  yet,  if  he  retain 
those  ancient  characters  of  true  gentry,  he  will  be  more 
allable,  courteous,  gently  disposed,  of  fairer  carriage,  better 
temper,  or  a  more  magnanimous,  heroicall  and  generous  spirit, 
then  that  vulgus  hommum,  those  ordinary  boores  and  pesants 
qui  adeo  mprobi,  agrestes,   et  inculti  plemmque  sunt  ne 
dicam  mahtiosi,  ut  nemini  ,ullum  humanitatis  qfficium  prastait 
ne  ipst  Deo,  si  advenerit,  as  ^one  observes  of  tliem,  a  rude' 
brutish,  uncivil  wilde,  a  currish  generation,  cruel  and  mali- 
cious, uncapable  of  discipline,  and  such  as  have  scarce  com- 
man  sense.    And  it  may  be  generally  spoken  of  all,  which 
l^mnius  the  physician  said  of  his  travel  into  Enriand  the 
common  people  were  silly,  sullen,  dogged  clowns,  sed  ndtior 
nobiktas,  ad  omne  humamtali,  offidum  paratissima,  the  cen- 
tlemen  were  courteous  and  civil.    If  it  so  fall  out  (as  often  it 
eloth)  that  such  pesants  are  preferred  by  reason  of  their  wealth, 

'  Fluvius  hie  ilUistris,  humaiiarum  renim  ima<To  nm>  mnU  ,I„„f™  i  

tnemum  crcscunt,  ct  subiu,  evancscunt.  .KxUU  hic^  nrimrfl''ir 

Sir  ""-'^^j^c^rcss  t~  ^^i^^^ 

plexionibus.  '  '"I.  '  J-io.  1.  de  4.  Com- 
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chance,  errour,  &c.  or  otherwise ;  yet,  as  the  cat  in  the  fable, 
when  she  was  turned  to  a  fair  maid,  would  play  with  mice,  a  cur 
will  be  a  cur,  a  clown  will  be  a  clown  ;  he  will  likely  savor  of  the 
stock  whence  he  came  ;  and  that  innate  rusticity  can  hardly  be 
shaken  off. 

*  Licet  superbus  ambulet  pecunia, 
Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 

And  though  by  their  education,  such  men  may  be  better  qua- 
lified, and  more  refined,  yet  there  be  many  symptomes,  by 
which  they  may  likely  be  descryed,  an  affected  fantastical  car- 
riage, a  tailor-like  spruceness,  a  peculiar  garb  in  all  their  pro-  ' 
ceedings;  choicer  then  ordinary  in  his  diet;  and  (ast'Hierome 
well  describes  such  a  one  to  his  Nepotian)  an  upstart,  born  in  a 
base  cottage,  that  scarce  at  first  had  course  bread  to  fill  his 
hungry  guts,  must  now  feed  on  kickshoes  and  made  dishes,  will 
have  all  variety  of  flesh  and  fish,  the  best  oysters,  i^c.  A 
beggers  brat  will  be  commonly  more  scornful,  imperious,  insult- 
ing, insolent,  then  another  man  of  his  rank :  nothing  so  into- 
lerable as  a  fortunate  fool,  as  "^Tully  found  long  since  out  of  his 
experience. 

Asperius  nihil  est  humili,  cum  surgit  in  altum  : 

set  a  begger  on  horseback,  and  he  will  ride  a  gallop,  a  gallop,  &c. 

~  ^  ^desasvit  in  omnes, 

Dum  se  posse  putat ;  nec  bellua  saevior  uUa  est, 
Quam  servi  rabies  in  libera  colla  furentis : 

he  forgets  what  he  was,  domineers,  &c.  and  many  such  other 
symptomes  he  hath,  by  which  you  may  know  him  from  a  true 
gentleman.  Many  errours  and  obliquities  are  on  both  sides, 
noble,  ignoble,  factis,  natis;  yet  still  in  all  callings,  as  some 
degenerate,  some  are  well  deserving,  and  most  worthy  of  their 
honours.  And,  as  Busbequius  said  of  Solyman  the  magnificent, 
he  was  tanto  dignus  imperio,  worthy  of  that  great  empire; 
many,  meanly  descended,  are  most  worthy  of  their  honour, 
politice  nobiles,  and  well  deserve  it.  Many  of  our  nobility  so  . 
born  (which  one  said  of  HephfEstion,  Ptolenifeus,  Seleucus,  An- 
tigonus,  &c.  and  the  rest  of  Alexanders  followers,  they  were  all 
worthy  to  be  monarchs  and  generals  of  armies)  deserve  to  be 
princes.  And  I  am  so  far  forth  of  «Sesellius  his  mind,  that 
they  ought  to  be  preferred  (if  capable)  before  others,  as  being 

•  Hor.  cp.  Oil.  2.  h  Lib.  2.  ep.  14,   Natus  sonlido  tuguriolo  ct  paupere  domo, 

qui  vix  miiio  nigientem  ventrem,  &c.  '  Nihil  fortunate  insipiente  intolcra- 

bilius.  "I  Claud.  !.  9.  in  Eutrop.  •  Lib.  1.  de  Rep.  Gal.  Quoniam  et  com- 

modiore  utuniur  conditione,  et,  honestiore  loco  nati,  jam  indo  a  panulis  ad  morum  civi- 
Ktatcm  cducati  sunt,  et  assuciacti. 
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noblif  born,  ingenuously  brought  up,  and  from  their  infancy 
'  trained  to  all  manner  of  civility.  For  learning  and  vertue  in 
a  noble-man  is  more  eminent ;  and,  as  a  jewel  set  in  gold  is 
more  precious,  and  much  to  be  respected,  such  a  man  deserves 
better  tlien  others,  and  is  as  great  an  honour  to  his  family  as  his 
noble  family  to  him.  In  a  word,  many  noblemen  are  an  orna- 
ment to  their  order :  many  poor  mens  sons  are  singularly  well 
endowed,  most  eminent,  and  well  deserving  for  their  worth,  wis- 
dome,  learning,  vertue,  valour,  integrity;  excellent  members  and 
pillers  of  a  common-wealth.  And  therefore,  to  conclude  that 
which  1  first  intended,  to  be  base  by  birth,  meanly  born,  is 
no  such  disparagement.  £t  sic  demonstratur,  quod  erat  demon- 
strandum. 


MEMB.  III. 

Against  Poverty  and  Want,  with  such  other  Adversities. 

One  of  the.  greatest  miseries  that  can  befal  a  man,  in  the 
worlds  esteem,  is  poverty  or  want,  which  makes  men  steal,  bear 
false  witness,  swear,  forswear,  contend,  murder  and  rebel,  which 
breaketh  sleep,  and  causeth  death  it  self. 

no  burden    (saith   *Menander)    so  intolerable   as   poverty r 
it  makes  men  desperate,  it  erects  and  dejects:  census  honoresy 
censtis  amicitias ;  mony  makes,  but  poverty  mars,  &c,  and  all 
this  in  the  worlds  esteem ;  yet,'  if  considered  aright,  it  is  a 
great  blessing  in  it  self,  an  happy  estate,  and  yields  no  such 
cause  of  discontent,  or  that  men  should  therefore  account 
themselves  vile,  hated  of  God,  forsaken  miserable,  unfortunate. 
Christ  himself  was  poor,  born  in  a  manger,  and  had  not  a  house 
to  hide  his  head  in  all  his  life,  ^lest  any  man  should  make 
poverty  a  judgement  of  God,  or  an  odious  estate.    And,  as  he 
was  himseU,  so  he  informed  his  apostles  and  disciples,  they 
were  al    poor,  prophets  poor,  apostles  poor,  (Act.  3.  Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none)  as  sorrowing,  (saith  Paul)  and  yet 
alway  rejoycing ;    as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all 
things,  1  Cor.  G.  10.    Your  great  philosophers  have  been  vo- 
luntarily poor,  not  only  Christians,  but  many  others.  Crates 
Ihebanus  was  adored  for  a  god  in  Athens;  ^a  noble  man  by 
birth  many  servants  he  had,  an  honourable  attendance,  much 
wealth,  many  manors,  fine  apparel;   but  when  he  saw  this, 

JJSr.  et:'.         ^^i^^^,  do  JipCT. 
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that  all  the  wealth  of  the  loorld  was  hut  brittle,  uncertain 
and  no  whit  aimiUng  10  live  icell,  he  flung  his  burden  into  the 
sea,  and  renounced  his  estate.    Those  Curii  and  Fabricii  will  be 
ever  renowned  for  contempt  of  those  foi)peries,  wherewith  the 
world  IS  so  much  affected.    Amongst  Christians,  I  could  reckon 
tip  many  kmgs  and  queens,  tliat  have  forsaken  their  crowns 
and  fortunes,  and  wilfully  tibdicated  themselves  fiom  these  so 
much  esteemed  toyes,  ^rnany  that  have  refused  honours,  titles 
and  all  this  vain  pomp  and  happiness,  which  others  so  ambi- 
tiously seek,  and   carefully  study  to  compass  and  attain. 
^Kiches,  1  deny  not,  are  Gods  good  gifts,  and  blessings :  and 
homr  est  m  honorante,  honours  are  from  God ;  both  rewards 
of  vertue,  and  fit  to  be  sought  after,  sued  for,  and  may  well  be 
possessed :  yet  no  such  great  happiness  in  having,  or  misery  in 
wanting  of  them.    Dantur  qiiidem  bonis,  saith  Austin,  ne  aids 
mala  astimet :  malis  ailtem,  ne  quis  nimis  bona  :  good  men 
■  have  wealth  that  we  should  not  think  it  evil;  and  bad  men, 
that  they  should  not  rely  on,  or  hold  it  so  good.  As  the  rain  fals 
pn  both  sorts,  so  are  riches  given  to  good  and  bad,  sed  bonis 
m  bonum,  but  they  are  good  only  to  the  godly.    But  ^  con- 
fei  re  both  estates,  for  natural  parts  they  are  not  unlike ;  and  a 
beggars  child,  as  <=  Cardan  well  observes,  is  no  whit  inferior 
to  a  princes,  most  part  better:  and  for  those  accidents  of 
fortune,  it  will  easily  appear  there  is  no  such  odds,  no  such  ex- 
traordinary happiness  in  the  one,  or  misery  in  the  other.  He 
is  rich,  wealthy,  fat ;  what  gets  he  by  it  ?  pride,  insolency, 
lust,  ambition,  cares,  feares,  suspicion,  trouble,  anger,  emulation, 
and  many  filthy  diseases  of  body  and  minde.    He  hath  indeed 
variety  of  dishes,  better  fare,  sweet  wine,  pleasant  sawce,  dainty 
musick,  gay  clothes,  lords  it  bravely  out,  &c.  and  all  that  which 
Micyllus  admired  in  ''Lucian:   but  with  them  he  hath  the 
gout,  dropsies,  apoplexies,  palsies,  stone,  pox,  rhumes,  catarrhes, 
crudities,  oppilations,  ^  melancholy,  &c.    Lust  enters  in,  anger, 
ambition.    According  to  ^  Chrysostome,  the  sequel  of  riches  is 
pride,  riot,  intemperance,  arrogancy,  fury,  and  all  irrational 
coitrses. 

-6  turpi  fregerunt  saecula  luxu 


DivitisB  molles ; 


*  P.  Blcsensis,  ep.  72.  et  232.  oblatOs  rcsjiui  lionorcs,  ex  onere  metiens  motus  ambi- 
tiosos  :  rogatus  noii  ivi,  &c.  bndat  pauper  foras  in  opere,  dives  in  cogita- 

tione;  hie  os  apcrit  oscitatione,  ille  ructatione;  gravius  ille  fastidio,  quara  hie  inedia, 
crucialur.    Bcr.  ser.  <=  In  Hippcvclien.    Natura  aequu  est,  pucrosque 

vidcmus  mendicorum  nulla  ex  parte  regum  filiis  dissimilcs,  plerumque  saniorcs 
Gallo,  T  om.  2.  *  Et  c  Contuljcrnio  foedi  atquc  olidi  vcntris  mors  tandem 

educit.  ScncCa,  ep.  103.  ''Divitianiin  sequela,  luxut,  intemperies,  ai^ 

rogaiitia,  superbia,  furor  injiislus,  omnisquc  irrationabilis  motui.  (  Juvcn 

Sat.  6. 
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with  their  variety  of  dishes,  many  such  maladies  of  body  and 
miad  get  in,  wliich  the  poor  man  knovves  not  of.  As  Saturn, 
in  "Lucian,  answered  the  discontented  commonalty,  (which, 
because  of  their  neglected  Saturnal  feasts  in  Rome,  made  a 
grievous  complaint  and  exclamation  against  rich  men)  that  they 
were  much  mistaken  in  supposing  such  happiness  in  riches: 
^you  see  the  best  (said  he) ;  but  you  know  not  their  several 
gripings  and  discontents  :  they  are  like  painted  wals,  fair  with- 
out, rotten  within,  diseased,  lilthy,  crasie,  full  of  intemperances 
effects  :  "and  icho  can  reckon  half?  if  you  but  knew  tlieir  fearsy 
cares,  anguish  of  mind  and  vexation,  to  which  they  are  sub^'ectf 
you  would  hereafter  renounce  all  riches. 

^  0  si  pateant  pectora  divitum, 
Quantos  intus  sublimis  agit 
Fortuna  metus  !  Brutia,  Coro 
Pulsante  fretum,  mitior  unda  est. 

O  that  their  beasts  were  but  conspicuous. 
How  full  of  fear  within,  how  furious  ? 
The  narrow  seas  are  not  so  boisterous. 

Yea,  but  he  hath  the  world  at  wil  that  is  rich,  the  good  things 
of  tlie  earth;  suave  est  de  magno  toUere  acervo ;  he  is  a  happy 
man,  *adored  like  a  God,  a  prince;  every  rnan  seeks  to  him, 
applauds,  honours,  admires  him.  He  hatli  honours  indeed, 
abundance  of  all  thi  ngs :  but  (as  I  said),  withal,  ^ pride,  lust,  angeVy 
faction,  emulation,  fears,  cares,  suspicion  enter  with  his  wealth  f 
for  his  intemperance  he  hath  aches,  crudities,  gowts,  and,  as 
fruits  of  his  idleness  and  fulness,  lust,  surfeiting  and  drunken- 
ness, all  manner  of  diseases  :  pecuniis  augetur  improbitas  :  the 
wealthier,  the  more  dishonest,  s  He  is  exposed  to  hatred,  envy, 
peril  and  treason,  fear  of  death,  of  degradation,  &c.  'tis  lubrica 
statio  et  proxima  prcccipitio ;  and  the  higher  he  climbs,  the 
greater  is  his  fall. 


'  celsae 


graviore  casu 


Decidunt  turres,  feriuntque  summos 
Fulgura  montes, 

the  lightning  commonly  sets  on  fire  the  highest  towers;  ^in  the 
more  eminent  place  he  is,  the  more  subject  to  fall. 

miserias.  Et  quota  pars  h«c  eon.ra  quoe  istos  aiscruciant  ?  si  n6sselis  merus 

et  curas,  quibus  obnoxii  sunt,  piano  fugientlas  vobis  divitins  existimaretis  d  Se- 

^!"'\  ^^}'^°-  '  similes  stuka  cogitatio  facit.  f  Flamma 

»™ul  i.b.dmis  .ngrcditur;  ira,  furor  et  superbia,  divi.iarum  sequela.  Chrvs 
HHr'aTnd'in''  "d'O,  .ns.dns  expositus,  semper  solicitu,,  fortunoe  ludibrium. 
non  ^;i?me  loco    Bofth.  ' 
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Rumpltur  innumeris  arbos  uberrima  pomis  • 
Et  subito  nimiae  pragcipitantur  opes. 

As  a  tree,  that  is  heavy  laden  with  fruit,  breaks  her  own  bouehs 
with  then-  own  greatness  they  ruine  themselves  :  which  Joachi- 
mus  Lameranus  hath  elegantly  expressed  in  his  13.  Embleme 
vent.  1.  Inopem  se  copia  fecit.  Their  means  is  their  misery- 
though  they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lye,  dissemble! 
collogue  and  flatter  their  leiges,  obey,  second  his  will  and  com- 
mands, as  much  as  may  be,  yet  too  frequently  they  miscarry : 
they  fat  themselves  like  so  many  hogs,  as  '^Eneas  Sylvius  ob- 
serves, that,  when  they  are  full  fed,  they  may  be  devoured  by 
their  princes,  as  Seneca  by  Nero  was  served,  Sejanusby  Tiberiu« 
and  Haman  by  Ahasuerus.  I  resolve  with  Gregory,  potestas  cuU 
minis  est  tempestas  mentis;  et  quo  dignitas  altior,  casus  gravior  • 
honour  is  a  tempest ;  the  higher  they  are  elevated,  the  more 
grievously  depressed.  For  the  rest  of  his  prerogatives  which 
wealth  affords,  as  he  hath  more,  his  expences  are  the  greater. 
When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased  that  eat  them  ;  and  what 
goodcometh  to  the  owners,  but  the  beholding  thereof  with  the 
eyes?  Eccles.  4.  10. 

^  Millia  frumentl  tua  triverlt  area  centum, 
Non  tuus  hinc  capiat  venter  plus  quam  meus. 

u4n  evil  sickness  Salomon  cals  it,  aiid  reserved  to  tliem  for 
an  evil,  12.  verse.  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  many  fears 
and  temptations,  into  many  foolish  and  noisome  Insts,  which 
drown  7nen  in  perdition.  1  Tim.  6.  9.  gold  and  silver  hath 
destroyed  many,  Ecclus.  8.  2.  diviticB  s^cnli  sunt  laquei  diaboli  : 
so  writes  Bernard;  worldly  wealth  is  the  devils  bait;  and  as  the 
moon,  when  she  is  fuller  of  light  is  still  farther  from  the 
sun,  the  more  wealth  they  have^  the  farther  they  are  com- 
monly from  God.  (If  I  had  said  this  of  my  self,  rich  men 
would  have  pulled  me  a  pieces ;  but  hear  who  saith,  and  who 
seconds  it,  an  apostle)  therefore  S'  James  bids  them  weep  and 
hoivle  for  the  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  them;  their  gold 
shall  rust  and  canker,  and  eat  their  flesh  as  fire,  James  5.  1,  2,  3. 
I  may  then  boldly  concl  ude  with  <=  Theodoret,  quotiescunque  divitiis 
afflnentem,  S^c.  as  often  as  yoii  shall  see  a  man  aboundimr  in 
wealth, 

Qui  geramis  bibit,  et  Sarrano  dormit  in  ostro, 

and  naught  ivithal,  I  beseech  you  call  him  not  happy,  but 
esteem  him  unfortunate,  because  he  hath  many  occasions  offered 

*  Ut,  postquam  iinpin{,'uati  fuerint,  devoreiitur.  Hor.  '  Cap.  6.  de 

curat.  Grrcc.  affect,  cap.  He  providemia.  Quotiescunque  divitiis  affluentem  homincm 
videmus,  eumque  pcssimuin,  iic,  qugeso,  hunc  beatistimmn  putemus,  sed  infeliccm 
censcainus,  &c. 
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to  live  iinjusthj  :  on  the  other  side^  a  poor  man  is  not  miserable, 
if  he  be  good,  but  therefore  happy,  that  those  evil  occasions  are 
taken  from  him. 

»  Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveria 
Recte  beatum.    Rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,.  qui  (ieoi'um 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti, 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati, 
Pej  usque  leto  flagitium  timet. 

He  is  not  happy  that  is  rich. 

And  hath  the  world  at  will,  ^ 
But  he  that  wisely  can  Gods  gifts 

Possess,  and  use  them  still ; 
That  suffers,  and  with  patience 

Abides  hard  poverty. 
And  chuseth  rather  for  to  dye. 

Then  do  such  villany. 

Wherein  now  consists  his  happiness  ?  what  privileges  hath  be 
more  then  other  men  ?  or  rather  what  miseries,  what  cares  and 
discontents  hath  he  not  more  then  other  men  ? 

^  Non  enim  gazae,  neque  consularis 
Summovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circum 
Tecta  volantes. 

Nor  treasures  nor  maiors  officers  remove 

The  miserable  tumults  of  the  mind. 
Or  cares  that  lie  about,  or  flye  above 

Their  high-roofed  houses,  with  huge  beams  combind. 

'Tis  not  his  wealth  can  vindicate  him  ;  let  him  have  Jobs  in- 
ventory, sint  Crasi  et  Crassi  licet,  non  hos  Pactolus,  aureas 
undas  agens,  eripiet  unquam  e  miseriis :  Croesus  or  rich  Cras- 
sus  cannot  now  command  health,  or  get  himself  a  stomack. 
''His  worship,  as  Apuleius  describes  him,  in  all  his  plenty  and 
great  provision,  is  forbidden  to  eat,  or  else  hath  no  appetite, 
(sick  in  bed,  can  take  no  rest,  sore  grieved  with  some  chronick 
disease  contracted  with  full  dyet  and  ease,  or  troubled  in 
mind)  when  as,  in  the  mean  time,  all  his  houshold  are  meiry, 
and  the  poorest  servant  that  he  keeps,  doth  continually  feast. 
'Tis  bracteotafelicitas,  as  ^Seneca  terms  it,  tin-foyl'd  happiness, 
infelir  felicitas,  an  unhappy  kind  of  happiness,  if  it  be  happiness 
at  all.    His  gold,  guard,  clattering  of  harness,  and  fortifications 

•  Hor.  1.  2.  Od.  9.  b  Hor.  lib.  2.  '  Florid,  lib.  4.  Dives  ille  cibo  inlerdi- 

citur,  Rt  in  omni  copil  svA  cibum  non  accipit,  cum  intcrea  totum  ejus  servitium  hilaie 
sit,  atque  epulctur.  jipist.  Us. 
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against  outward  enemies,  cannot  free  him  from  inward  feares 
^jind  cares, 

Reveraque  metus  hominum,  curaeque  sequaces, 
"Nec  metuunt  fremitus  armorum,  aut  ferrea  tela  j 
Audacterque  inter  reges,  regumque  potentes, 
Versantur,  neque  fulgorem  reverentur  ab  auro. 

Indeed  men  still  attending  cares  and  fears. 
Nor  armours  clashing,  nor  fierce  weapons  feare : 
With  kings  converse  they  boldly,  and  kings  peers. 
Fearing  no  flashings  that  from  gold  appeare. 

Look  how  many  servants  he  hath,  and  so  many  enemies  he 
suspects;  for  liberty,  he  entertains  ambition ;  his  pleasures  are 
no  pleasures ;  and,  that  which  is  worst,  he  cannot  be  private 
or  enjoy  himself  as  other  men  do ;  his  state  is  a  servitude.  *A 
country  man  may  travel  from  kingdome  to  kingdome,  pro- 
vince to  province,  city  to  city,  and  glut  his  eyes  with  delight- 
ful objects,  hawk,  hunt,  and  use  those  ordinary  disports,  without 
any  notice  taken,  all  which  a  prince  or  a  great  man  cannot 
i&o.  He  keeps  in  for  state,  ne  majestatis  dignitas  evilescnt, 
as  our  China  kings,  of  Bornay,  and  Tartarian  Chams,  those 
aurea  mancipia,  are  said  to  do,  seldome  or  never  seen  abroad, 
ut  major  sit  hominiiin  erga  se  observantia  ;  which  the  ''Persian 
kings  so  precisely  observed  of  old.  A  poor  man  takes  more 
delight  in  an  ordinary  meals  meat,  which  he  hath  but  seldom, 
then  they  do  with  all  their  exotick  dainties  and  continual 
viands : 

Quippe  voluptatem  commendat  rarior  usus : 

'tis  the  rarity  and  necessity  that  makes  a  thing  acceptable  and 
pleasant.  Darius,  put  to  flight  by  Alexander,  drank  puddle 
water  to  quench  his  thirst;  and  it  was  pleasanter,  he  swore,  then 
any  wine  or  mede.  All  excess,  as  '^Epictetus  argues,  will 
cause  a  dislike  :  sweet  will  be  sour,  which  made  that  temperate 
Epicurus  sometimes  voluntarily  fast.  But  they  being  al- 
wayes  accustomed  to  the  same  dishes,  (wliich  are  nastily 
dressed  by  slovenly  cooks,  that,  after  their  obscenities,  never 
wash  their  l)awdy  hands)  be  they  fish,  flesh,  compounded, 
made  dishes,  or  whatsoever  else,  are  therefore  cloyed  :  nectar 
itself  grows  loathsome  to  them ;  they  are  weary  of  all  their  fine 
palaces ;  they  are  to  them  but  as  so  many  prisons.  A  poor  man 
drinks  in  a  wooden  dish,  and  eats  his  meat  in  wooden  spoons, 
wooden  platters,  earthen  vessels,  and  such  homely  stuflfe :  the 
other  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  but  with  what  suc- 

•  Hor.  et  mibi  ciirto  Ire  licet  mulo,  vel,  si  libet,  usque  Tarcntum.  Brisonius. 
«  Si  inoclum  excesseris,  suavissima  sunt  molesta.  ^  Et  in  cupediis  gulac,  co- 

quus  et  pueri  iliotis  manitjus  ab  exoncraiione  vcntris  omni»  tnctant,  &c.  Cardan.  1.  8. 
cap.  46.  de  rerura  varietate. 
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cess  >  in  miro  hihitur  venenum ;  fear  of  poyson  in  the  one,  security 
in  the  other  A  poor  man  is  able  to  write,  to  speak  his  mind,  to 
do  his  own  business  himself;  loaqyles  mitiit  parasitmn,  saith  Phi- 
lostratus:  a  rich  man  imployes  a  parasite,  and  as  the  maior  of 
a  city  speaks  by  the  town-clark,  or  by  M^  recorder,  when  he 
cannot  express  himself^  ''Nonius  the  senator  hath  a  purple 
coat  as  stiffe  with  jewels,  as  his  mind  is  full  of  vices;  rings  oil 
his  finders  worth  20000  sestercies  ;  and,  as  '  Perox  the  Persian 
kin<r,  an  union  in  his  care  worth  100'  weight  of  gold  :  '  Cleopatra 
hath  whole  boars  and  sheep  served  up  to  her  table  at  once, 
diinfe  jewels  dissolved,  40000  sestercies  in  value;  but  to  what 
end? 

« Num^  tibi  cum  fauces  urit  sitis,  aurea  quseris 
Pocxila  ?  '  . 

Doth  a  man  that  is  dry  desire  to  drink  in  gold  ?  doth  not  a 
cloth  sute  become  him  as  well,  and  keep  him  as  warm,  as  all 
their  silks,  sattins,  damasks,  taffaties  and  tissues?  Is  not 
home-spun  cloth  as  great  a  preservative  against  cold,  as  a  coat 
of  Tartar  lambs  wooll  died  in  grain,  or  a  gown  of  giants 
beards?  Nero,  saith  fSueton,  never  put  on  one  garment  twice; 
and  thou  hast  scarce  one  to  put  on  :  what's  the  difference  ? 
one's  sick,  the  other  sound :  such  is  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
lives;  and  that  which  is  the  consummation  and  upshot  of  all, 
death  it  self  makes  the  greatest  difference.  One,  like  an  hen, 
feeds  on  the  dunghil  all  his  dales,  but  is  served  up  at  last  to 
his  lords  table ;  the  other,  as  a  falcon,  is  fed  with  partridge  and 
pigeons,  and  carried  on  his  masters  fist,  but,  when  be  dyes, 
is  flung  to  the  muckhil,  and  there  lies.  The  rich  man  lives, 
like  Dives,  jovially  here  on  earth,  temulenius  divitiis,  make 
the  best  of  it ;  and  boasts  himself  in  tjie  multitude  of  his 
riches  (Psal.  49.  6.  U) :  he  thinks  his  house,  called  after  his 
own  name,  shall  continue  for  ever ;  but  he  perisheth  like  a 
beast  (ver.  20):  his  way  utters  his  folly  {ver.  13)  :  male 
porta  male  dilabimtur ;  like  sheep,  they  lye  in  the  grave  (U). 
Puncto  descendimt  ad  infernum :  they  spend  their  dayes  in 
loealth,  and  go  suddenly  down  to  hell  (Job,  21.  13).  For  all 
physicians  and  medicines  inforcing  nature,  a  sowning  "wife, 
families  complaints,  friends  tears,  dirges,  masses,  nania'sy  fu- 
nerals, for  all  orations,  counterfeit  hired  acclamations,  eulo- 
glums,  epitaphs,  hcrses,  heralds,  black  mourners,  solemnities, 
obelisks,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  (if  he  have  them  at  least) 
«  he,  like  a  hog,'  goes  to  hell,  with  a  guilty  conscience  (propter 

■  Epist.  I"  Plin.  lib.  57- cap.6.  «  Zonaras,3.  aniial.  ■>  Plmarch. 

vit.  cj\i8.  '  Hor.  Ser.  lib.  1.  Sat.  2.  fCap.  30.  luillam  veslcm  bis  induit. 

B  Ad  genKrum  Ceteris  sine  cjede  ct  sanguine  pauci  Dcsceud,ijLnt  reges,  ct  sicc4  mof^e 
tyramii,  « 
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hos  dilatavit  ivfernus  os  simm)  and  a  poor  mans  curse  :  his 
memory  stinks  like  the  snuffe  of  a  candle  when  it  is  put  out; 
scurril  libels  and  infamous  obloquies  accompany  him :  when 
as  poor  Lazarus  is  Dei  sacrarium,  the  temple  of  God,  lives 
and  dies  in  true  devotion,  hath  no  more  attendants,  but  his  own 
innocency,  the  heaven  a  tomb,  desires  to  be  dissolved,  buried  in 
his  mothers  lap,  and  hath  a  company  of  ^angels  ready  to  convey 
his  soul  into  Abrahams  bosom :  he  leaves  an  everlasting  and  a 
sweet  memory  behind  him.  Crassus  and  Sylla  are  indeed  still 
recorded,  but  not  so  much  for  their  wealth,  as  for  their  vic- 
tories, Croesus  for  his  end,  Solomon  for  his  wisdome.  In  a 
word,  ^  to  get  ivealth  is  a  great  trouble,  anxiety  to  keep,  grief  tQ 
lose  it. 

•^Quid  dignum  stolidis  mentibus  imprecer? 
Opes,  honores  ambiant : 
Et,  cum  falsa  gravi  mole  paraverint. 
Turn  vera  cognoscant  bona. 

But  consider  all  those  other  unknown,  concealed  happinesses, 
which  a  poor  man  hath  (I  call  them  unknown,  because  they  be 
not  acknowledged  in  the  worlds  esteem,  or  so  taken) : 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  bona  si  sua  norint ! 

happy  they  are  in  the  mean  time,  if  they  would  take  notice  of 
it,  make  use,  or  applie  it  to  themselves.  A  poor  man  wise  is 
better  than  a  foolish  king  (Eccl.  2.  13).  ^Poverty  is  the  way 
to  heaven,  'the  mistress  of  philosophy,  Hhe  mother  of  religion, 
vertue,  sobriety,  sister  of  innocency,  and  an  upright  mind. 
How  many  such  enconrjiums  might  I  adde  out  of  the  fathers, 
philosophers,  orators  ?  It  troubles  many  that  they  are  poor ;  they 
accompt  of  it  as  a  great  plague,  a  curse,  a  sign  of  God's  hatred, 
ipsum  scelus,  damn'd  villany  it  self,  a  disgrace,  shame  and  re- 
proach; but  to  whom,  or  why?  ^  If  fortune  hath  envyed  me 
wealth,  thieves  have  robbed  me,  my  father  have  not  left  me 
such  revenues  as  others  have,  that  1  am  a  younger  brother, 
basely  born, 

■  cui  sine  luce  genus,  surduraque  parentum 

Nomen, 

of  mean  parentage,  a  dirt-daubers  son,  am  I  therefore  to  be 
blamed  ?  an  eagle,  a  bull,  a  lion,  is  not  rejected  for  his  po- 

*  God  eball  deliver  his  soule  from  the  power  of  the  grare,  Psal.  49. 1 5.  ^  Con- 

tcmpl.  Idiot.  Cap.  3?.  divitlarum  acquisitio  iriagni  laboris,  posscssio  maf;ni  limorls, 
amissio  magiii  doloris.  '  Boethlus,  de  consol.  phil.  !•  3.  Austin,  in 

Ps.  76.  omnis  philosophioe  magistra,  ad  coslum  via.  '  Bonx  mentis  soror  pau- 

pertas.  Piedagoga  pictatis,  sobiia,  pia  mater,  cultu  simplex,  habitu  secura, 

consilio  benesiiada.  Apul,  «  Cardan.  Opprobrium  non  est  pauperlas :  quod 

latro  cripit,  aut  pater  non  reliquit,  cur  mihi  vitio  darctur,  si  fortuna  divitias  invidit  ?  no» 
aquilx,  non,  &c. 
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verty  •   and  lohy  should  a  man     Tis  ^fortuncz  telum,  non 
culpJ,  fortunes  fault,  not  mine.    Good  Sir,  I  am  a  servant, 
(to  use  "Seneca's  words)  howsoever  your  poor  Jnend;  a  servant, 
and  yet  your  chamberfellow,  and,  if'  you  consider  better  of  it, 
yourfelloio  servant .    1  am  thy  drudge  in  the  worlds  eyes,  yet,  m 
Gods  sight,  peradventure  thy  better,  my  soule  is  more  precious, 
and  I  dearer  unto  him.  Etiam  servi  diis  mra  sunt,  as  Evangelus 
at  laro-e  proves  in  Macrobius ;  the  meanest  servant  is  most  pre- 
cious ?n  his  sight.    Thou  art  an  Epicure,  I  am  a  good  Christian  : 
thou  art  many  parasanges  before  me  in  means,  favour,  wealth, 
honour,  Claudius   his  Narcissus,  Nero's  Massa,  Domitians 
Parthenius,  a  favourite,  a  golden  slave;   thou  coverest  thy 
floors  with  marble,  thy  roofs  with  gold,  thy  wals  with  statues, 
fine  pictures,  curious  hangings,  &c.  what  of  all  this?  calcas 
opes,  ^c.  what's  all  this  to  true  happiness  ?  ^  I  live  and  breath 
under  that  glorious  heaven,  that  august  Capitol  of  nature,  en- 
joy the  brightness  of  stars,  that  cleer  light  of  sun  and  moon, 
those  infinite  creatures,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  herbs,  all 
that  sea  and  land  aff"ords,  far  surpassing  all  that  art  and  opw- 
lentia  can  give.    I  am  free,  and,  which  'Seneca  said  of  Rome, 
cidmen  liberos  texit,  sicb  marmore  et  auro  postea  servitus  ha- 
bitavit ;  thou  hast  Amalthea  cornu,  plenty,  pleasui-e,  the  world 
at  will;   I  am  despicable  and  poor;  but  a  word  overshot, 
a  blow  in  choler,  a  game  at  tables,  a  loss  at  sea,  a  sudden  fire, 
the  princes  dislike,  a  little  sickness.  See.  may  make  us  equal  in 
an  instant :  howsoever  take  thy  time,  triumph  and  insult  a 
while;   cinis  aquat,  as  ^Alphonsus  said;   death  will  equalize 
us  all  at  last.     I  live  sparingly,  in  the  mean  time,  am  clad 
homely,  fare  hardly ;  is  this  a  reproach  ?  am  I  the  worse  for  it  ? 
am  I  contemptible  for  it  ?  am  I  to  be  reprehended  ?  A  learned 
man  in  «Nevisanus,  was  taken  down  for  sitting  amongst  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  he  replyed,  my  nobility  is  about  the  head,  yours 
declines  to  the  taile ;  and  they  were  silent.    Let  them  mock, 
scoff,  and  revile ;  'tis  not  thy  scorn,  but  his  that  made  thee  so : 
he  that  mocketh  the  poor,  reproacheth  him  that  made  him 
(Prov.  11.  5);   and  he  that  rejoyceth  at  aj^iction,  shall  not 
he  unpunished.    For  the  rest,  the  poorer  thou  art,  the  happier 
thou  art;  ditior  est,  at  non  melior,  saith  ^Epictetus;  he  is  richer, 
not  better,  then  thou  art,  not  so  free  from  lust,  envy,  hatred, 
ambition. 

■  TuUy.  •>  Epist.  74.  servus,  sunime  homo ;  servus  sum,  immo  contubcrnalis ) 

iervus  sum,  at  humilis  amicus,  immo  conservus,  si  cogitaveris.  <^  Epist.  66.  et  90. 

"*  Panormitan.  rebus  eestis  Alph.  •  Lib.  4.  num.  218.  quidam  deprehensus 

quod  sederct  loco  nobilium,  mea  nobilitas,  ait,  est  circa  caput,  vestra  dcclinat  ad  caudam. 
'  Tanto  beatior  es,  quanto  coilectior. 
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Btatus  ilJe,  qui,  procul  negotiis, 
Paterna  rura  bobus  exercet  suis. 

Happy  he,  in  that  he  is  "freed  from  the  tumults  of  the  world 
he  seeks  no  honours,  gapes  after  no  preferment,  flatters  not' 
envies  not,  temporizeth  not,  but  lives  privately,  and  well  coni 
tented  in  his  estate  ; 

Nec  spes  corde  avidas,  nec  curam  pascit  inanera, 
Securus  quo  fata  cadant. 

He  is  not  troubled  with  state  matters,  whether  kingdomes  thrive 
better  by  succession  or  election  ;  whether  monarchies  should  be 
mixt,^  temperate,  or  absolute;  the  house  of  Ottomons  and 
Austria  is  all  one  to  him ;  he  enquires  not  after  colonies  or  new 
discoveries ;  whetlier  Peter  were  at  Rome,  or  Constantines  dona- 
tion be  of  force ;  what  comets  or  new  stars  signifie,  whether  the 
earth  stand  or  move,  there  be  a  new  world  in  the  moon,  or  in- 
finite worlds,  &c.  He  is  not  touched  with  fear  of  invasions, 
factions,  or  emulations ; 

Felix  ille  animi,  divisque  simillimus  ipsis, 
jQuem  non  mordaci  resplendehs  gloria  fuco 
Solicitat,  non  fastosi  mala  gaudia  luxus, 
Sed  tacitos  sinit  ire  dies,  et  paupere  cultu 
Exigit  innocuae  tranquilla  silentia  vitee. 

An  happy  soule,  and  like  to  God  himself, 
Whom  not  vain  glory  macerates  or  strife. 
Or  wicked  joyes  of  that  proud  swelling  pelfe. 
But  leads  a  still,  poor  and  contented  life. 

secure,  quiet,  blissful  state  he  hath,  if  he  could  acknow- 
ledge it.  But  here  is  the  misery,  that  he  will  not  take  notice 
of  it ;  he  repines  at  rich  mens  wealth,  brave  hangings,  dainty 
fare:  as  Simonides  objecteth  to  Hieron,  he  hath  all  tlie 
pleasures  of  the  world;  "in  lectis  eburneis  dormit,  vinum 
pkialis  Mbit,  optimis  unguentis  delibuitur ;  he  knows  not  the 
affliction  of  Joseph,  stretching  himself  on  ivory  beds,  ajid 
sijiging  to  the  sound  of  the  viol ;  and  it  troubles  him  that  he 
hath  not  the  like;  there  is  a  difference,  (he  grumbles)  between 
kploUy  and  phesants,  to  tumble  i'th'straw  and  lye  in  a  down 
bed,  betwixt  wine  and  water,  a  cottage  and  a  palace.    He  hates 

»  Non  amorlbiis  inscrvit,  noii  appctit  honorcs :  et,  qxialiicrcmiquc  relictus,  saf is  liabct , 
homlnem  se  esse  mcmiiih ;  invidoi  neminl,  neminem  despicit,  nemiii(;m  mirstiir,  ser- 
monihus  malignis  iioii  atirndit  aut  alitui  .  Pliiiius.  ''Politiamis,  in  Rustic*), 

=  Gygrs,  regno  Lytlice  inflatus,  sciscitaium  inisit  Apollinem,  an  quis  nioitalinm  se  lelicior 
asset  ?  Aglnium,  Arcaduin  paiipcrrimuni,  Apollo  pi-seiuiii,  qui  tormlnos  apri  sui  nunqnam 
cxcesserat,  rine  suo  contenlus.  Val.  W'.  ) .  c.  7.  <i  Hor.  hxc  csi  Vita  soluiorum 

miaeii  ambitione,  giavique.  «  Amos,  6. 
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nature  (as  *  Pliny  characterizeth  him)  that  she  hath  made 
him  lower  then  a  godf  and  is  angry  with  the  gods  that  any 
man  goes  before  him ;  and  although  he  hath  received  much, 
yet  (as  ''Seneca  followes  it)  he  thinks  it  an  injicry  that  he  hath 
no  more,  and  is  so  fur  from  giving  thanks  for  his  tribimeship, 
that  he  complains  that  he  is  not  prcetor ;  neither  doth  that 
please  him,  except  he  may  he  co7md.  Why  is  he  not  a  prince, 
why  not  a  monarch,  why  not  an  emperour  ?  Why  should  one 
man  have  so  much  more  then  his  fellovves,  one  have  all,  an- 
other npthing?  Why  should  one  man  he  a  slave  or  dnidge  to 
another  ?  one  surfeit,  another  starve,  one  live  at  ease,  another 
labour,  without  any  hope  of  better  fortune  ?  Thus  they  grum- 
ble, mutter,  and  repine,  not  considering  that  inconstancy  of 
humane  affairs,  judicially  conferring  one  condition  with  an- 
other, or  well  weighing  their  own  present  estate.  What  they 
are  now,  thou  mayst  shortly  be ;  aiid  what  thou  art,  they  shall 
likely  be.  Expect  a  little ;  confer  future  and  times  past  with 
the  present ;  see  the  event,  and  comfort  thyself  with  it.  It  is 
as  well  to  be  discerned  in  commonwealths,  cities,  families,  as 
in  private  mens  estates.  Italy  was  once  lord  of  the  world; 
Rome,  the  queen  of  cities,  vaunted  herself  of  two  "^myriades  of 
inhabitants;  now  that  all  commanding  country  is  possessed  by 
petty  princes;  dRome  a  small  village  in  respect.  Greece,. of 
old  the  seat  of  civility,  mother  of  sciences  and  humanity,  now 
forlorn,  the  nurse  of  barbarism,  a  den  of  theeves.  Germany 
then,  saith  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full  of  maorii- 
ficent  cities:  Athens,  Corinth,  Carthage,  (how  flourishing 
cities!)  now  buried  in  their  own  ruines;  corvorum,  ferarum, 
aprorim,  et  bestiarum  lustra,  like  so  many  wildernesses,  a 
receptacle  of  wild  beasts.  Venice,  a  poor  fisher- town;  Paris, 
London,  small  cottages  in  Csesars  time,  now  most  noble  em- 
poriums. Valois,  Plantagenet,  and  Scaliger,  how  fortunate 
families  !  how  likely  to  continue !  now  quite  extinguished  and 
rooted  out.  He  stands  aloft  to  day,  full  of  favour,' wealth,  ho- 
nour, and  prosperity,  in  the  top  of ..  Fortunes  wheele ;  to  mor- 
row m  prison,  worse  then  nothing ;  his  son's  a  begger.  Thou 
art  a  poor  servile  drudge,  fcex  populi,  a  very  slave;  thy  son' 
may  come  to  be  a  prince,  with  Maximinus,  Agathocles,  &c. 
a  senator,  a  generall  of  an  army ;  thou  standest  bare  to  him 
now,  workest  for  him,  drudgest  for  him  and  Viis,  takest  an 
almes  of  him  :  stay  but  a  Httle,  and  his  next  heire  peradventure 

»Pra&tMib.7.  0dit  nat..ram,quod  infra  dcos  sit ,  irascitur  dl  is,  quod  quis  illi  «n- 

nont;   •  ^-  ""eperit,  injuria,;? puta  nCa 

non  acccp,s.e;  non  ag.t  pro  tnbuuatu  gratias,  scd  qucritur  quod  nou  sit  ad  pran  ,n,.n 

So"i"t:^abirnu  ^o^ "  •  ^^"l-  ^'  -  Of  so,ne 
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shall  consume  all  with  riot,  be  degraded,  thou  exalted,  and  he 
shall  beg  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  his  most  honourable  patron,  he 
thy  devout  servant :  his  posterity  shall  run,  ride,  and  do  as  much 
tor  thme  :  as  it  was  with  "Frisgobald  and  Cromwel,  it  may  be  for 
thee.  Citizens  devour  countrey  gentlemen,  and  settle  in  their 
seats  :  after  two  or  three  descents,  they  consume  all  in  riot :  it 
returnes  to  the  city  again. 


-Novus  incola'venit 


Nam  propriae  telluris  herura  natura  neque  ilium, 
Nee  me,  nec  quenquam,  statuit.    Nos  expulit  ille  ; 
Ilium  aut  nequities,  aut  vafri  inscitia  juris. 

A  lawyer  buyes  out  his  poor  client ;  after  a  while  his  clients 
posterity  buy  out  him  and  his ;  so  things  go  round,  ebbe  and 
flow. 

Nunc  ager  Umbreni  sub  nomine,  nuper  Ofelli 
Dictus,  erat  nuUi  proprius,  sed  cedit  in  usum 
Nunc  mi  hi,  nunc  aUis. 

As  he  said  then,  ager  cvjus,  quot  habes  dominos'?  so  say  I 
of  land,  houses,  moveables,  and  mony,  mine  to  day,  his  anon, 
whose  to  morrow?    In  fine  (as  '^Machiavel  observes)  vertue 
and  prosperity  beget  rest ;  rest,  idleness ;  idleness,  riot ;  riot, 
destruction :  from  which  we  come  again  to  good  lawes ;  good 
lawes  engender  vertiioiis  actions;  vertue,  glorie  and  pro- 
sperity ;  and  'tis  no  dishonour  then  (as  ^  Gucciardine  adds)  for 
a  flourishing  man,  city,  or  state,  to  come  to  mine,  nor  infelicitie 
to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  nature.    Ergo  terrena  calcanda, 
sitienda  ccelestia ;  therefore  (I  say)  scorn  this  transitory  state  j 
look  up  to  heaven ;   think  not  what  others  are,  but  what  thou 
art:   'qua  parte  locatus  es  in  re;  and  what  thou  shalt  be, 
what  thou  mayst  be.    Do  (I  say)  as  Christ  himself  did,  when 
he  lived  here  on  earth ;  imitate  him  as  much  as  in  thee  lies. 
How  many  great  Caesars,  mighty  monarches,  tetrarches,  dy- 
nastes,  princes,  lived  in  his  dayes !  in  what  plentie,  what  deli- 
cacie,  how  bravely  attended,  what  a  deal  of  gold  and  silver, 
what  treasure,  how  many  sumptuous  palaces  had  they !  what 
provinces  and  cities,  ample  territories,  fields,  rivers,  fountains, 
parkes,  forrests,  lawnes,  woods,  celles,  &c !    Yet  Christ  had 
none  of  all  this ;  he  would  have  none  of  this ;  he  voluntarily 
rejected  all  this  5  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  he  could  not  erre  in 
his  choice;  he  contemned  all  this;  he  chose  that  which  was 
safer,  better,  and  more  certaine,  and  lesse  to  be  repented,  a  mean 

"  Reade  the  story  at  large  in  John  Fox  his  Acts  and  Monuments.  Hor.  Sat.  S. 

ser.  lil).  1.  '5  Florent.  hist,  virtus  quictcni  parit,  quies  oiiuni,  otium  porro  Iiixum 

geiierat,  luxus  interiliiin,  a  quo  iteruni  ad  sahibcnimas,  iic.  Guicciardiii.  Null* 

infblicitas  sulyeciuin  eissc  icgi  uaiura;,  &c.  «  Fcrsius. 
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estate,  even  povertie  it  self ;  and  why  dost  thou  then  doubt  to 
follow  him,  to  imitate  him,  and  his  apostles,  to  imitate  all  good 
men  ?  So  doe  thou  tread  in  his  divine  steps,  and  thou  shalt  not 
erre  eternally,  as  too  many  worldlings  doe,  that  runne  on  in 
their  own  dissolute  courses,  to  their  confusion  and  ruine;  thou 
shalt  not  doe  amisse.    Whatsoever  thy  fortune  is,  be  contented 
with  it;  trust  in  him;  relie  on  him;  refer  thyselfe  wholly  to  him. 
For  know  this,  in  conclusion :  non  est  volentis  nec  currentis, 
sed  miserentis  Dei ;  'tis  not  as  men,  but  as  God  will.  The 
Lord  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich,  bringeth  low,  and  exalt- 
cth  (I  Sam.  2.  ver.  7,  8)  :  he  lifteth  the  poor  from  the  dust,  and 
raiseth  the  begger  from  the  dunghill,  to  "^set  them  amongst 
princes,  and  make  them  inherit  the  seat  of  glorit/  ;  'tis  all  as  be 
pleaseth,  how,  and  when,  and  whom  ;   he  that  appoints  the 
end  (though  to  us  unknown),  appoints  the  raeanes  likewise 
subordinate  to  the  end. 

Yea,  but  their  present  estate  crucifies  and  torments  tnost 
mortall  men ;  they  have  no  such  forecast  to  see  what  may  be, 
what  shall  likely  be,  but  what  is,  though  not  wherefore,  or 
flom  whom  :  hoc  angit ;  their  present  misfortunes  grinde  their 
soules,  and  an  envious  eye  which  they  cast  upon  other  mens 
prosperities  : 

Vicinumque  pecus  grandius  tiber  habet : 
-how  rich,  how  fortunate,  how  happy  is  he !  But  in  the  mean 
time  he  doth  not  consider  the  others  miseries,  his  infirmities 
of  body  and  minde,  that  accompany  his  estate,  but  still  re- 
flects upon  his  own  false  conceived  woes  and  wants ;  whereas 
If  the  matter  were  duely  examined,  »he  is  in  no  distresse  at  all! 
lie  l)ath  no  cause  to  complain.  ' 

~~  ■  tolle  querelas  j 

Pauper  enim  non  est,  cui  rerum  suppetit  usus : 

he  is  not  poore;  he  is  not  in  need,  c  ^^ttcre  is  content  with 
bread  and  water ;  and  lie  that  can  rest  satisfied  with  that  Tau 
contend  with  Jupiter  himself  for  happinesse.  In  that  go£ 

^  Somnos  dedit  umbra  salubres,  ' 
Potum  quoque  lubricus  amnis  ; 
the  trees  gave  wholsomc  shade  to  sleep  under,  and  the  clear 
nvers  drmk.    The  Israelites  drank  water  in  the  wildemesse 
San>pson,;  David,  Said,  Abrahams  servant  when  he  wen"  for' 
•Isaacs  wife,  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  how  many  besides 

h?e  n  r  '"''^r  7-' ,  ^^^yP*'  P^l*^^^"^'  ^hole  countrS  in 
the  elnd.es,  that  drmk  pure  water  all  their  lives.    ^Th"  Pe  " 

"  Omnes  divitcs,  qui  coelo  et  terri  frui  possunt.  bH„  i-u 

Jove  de  felicitate  contendai.    Cibus  si.np"ex  famem  ^""^ 
VOL.  II,  ^'*o"5eus  et  alii.         f  Brissonius. 
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sian  kings  themselves  drank  no  other  drink  then  the  water 
of  Choaspis,  that  runs  by  Susa,  which  was  carried  in  bottles 
after  thein,  whithersoever  they  went.  Jacob  desired  no  more 
of  God,  but  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  put  on  in  his  journey 
(Gen.  28.  20). 

 Bene  est,  cui  dem  obtulit 

Parca,  quod  satis  est,  manu  : 

bread  is  enough  *■  to  strengthen  the  heart.    And  if  you  study 
philosophy  aright,  saith    Madaurensis,  whatsoever  is  beyond 
this  moderation,  is  not  usefidl,  hut  troublesome.  'Agellius 
(out  of  Euripides)  accounts  bread  and  water  enough  to  satisfie 
nature,  of  which  there  is  no  surfeit :  the  rest  is  not  a  feast, 
but  ryot.    ^     Hierome  esteemes  him  rich,  that  hath  bread 
to  eat,  and  a  potent  man  that  is  not  compelled  to  be  a  slave  : 
hunger  is  not  ambitious,  so  that  it  have  to  eat ;    and  thirst 
doth  not  prefer  a  cup  of  gold.    It  was  no  Epicurean  speech 
of  an  Epicure — He  that  is  not  satisfied  with  a  little,  will  never 
have  enough  ;  and  very  good  counsell  of  him  in  the  '  poet,  O 
my  Sonne,  mediocritie  of  meanes  agrees  best  with  men;  too 
much  is  pernicious. 

Divitiae  grandes  homini  sunt  vivere  parce, 

^quo  animo  : 

end  if  thou  canst  be  content,  thou  hast  abundance ;  nihil  est, 
nihil  deest ;  thou  hast  little,  thou  wantest  nothing.  'Tis  all 
one  to  be  hanged  in  a  chain  of  gold,  or  in  a  rope  ;  to  be  filled 
with  dainties  or  courser  meat. 

^  Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateri,  pedibusque  tuis,  nil 
Divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus. 
If  belly,  sides,  and  feet,  be  well  at  ease, 
A  princes  treasure  can  thee  no  more  please. 

Socrates  in  a  fair,  seeing  so  many  things  bought  and  sold,  such 
a  multitude  of  people  convented  to  that  purpose,  exclaimed 
forthwith,  O  ye  gods  !  what  a  sight  of  things  doe  not  I  want  ? 
'Tis  thy  want  alone  that  keepes  thee  in  health  of  body  and 
minde-  and  that  which  thou  persecutest  and  abhorrest,  as  a  ferall 
plague'  is  thy  physician  ^and  chiefest  friend,  which  makes  thee 
a  good  man,  an  health  full,  a  sound,  a  vertuous,  an  honest,  and 
happy  man.  For,  when  Vertue  came  from  heaven  (as  the  poet 
faines)  rich  men  kicked  her  up,  wicked  men  abhorr'd  her, 

,  p  ,     .  b  Si  recte  philosophcmini,  quitlquid  aptam  mode rationera 

«,pei«e<Utur,  oneri  potius  q«am  usui  est.  .    '  Lib.  7 .  1 6.  Ccreris  mxmu. 

^^„.n«  nni  scrvire  lion  coc  wr.    Anibitiosn  non  est  ftmes,  \c.  livinp  aes, 

5Senalip%  S  '""diocrfs  diviti».  lio,i,inibu3  conrcniunt,  nimia  vcro  molos  pen»c.o.a. 
'  Hor.     '       *  0  noctcs  coenxque  dcflra. 
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courtiers  scoffed  at  her,  citizens  hated  her,  « and  that  she  was 
thrust  out  of  doors  in  every  place,  she  came  at  last  to  her  sister 
Poverty,  where  she  had  found  good  entertainment.  Poverty 
and  vertue  dwell  together. 

 O  vitae  tuta  facultas 

Pauperis,  angustique  lares  !  o  munera  nondum 
Intellecta  deum  ! 

How  happy  art  thou  if  thou  couldst  be  content !  Godlinesse  is 
great  gain,  if  a  man  can  be  content  with  that  which  he 
hath  (1  Tim.  6.  6) :  and  all  true  happinesse  is  in  a  mean 
estate.  I  have  little  wealth,  as  he  said,  ^  sed  quas  animus 
magnas  fadt,  a  kingdom  in  conceit : 

 ^  nil  amplius  opto. 

Mala  nate,  nisi  ut  propria  hsec  mihi  munera  faxis  j 

I  have  enough  and  desire  no  more. 

"  Di  bene  fecerunt,  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 
Fecerunt  animi : 

'tis  very  well,  and  to  my  content.    *  Vestem,  et  fortunam  con- 
dnnam  potiiis  quam  laxam  probo :   let  my  fortune  and  my 
garments  be  both  alike,  fit  for  me.    And,  which  s  Sebastian 
Foscarinus,  sometime  duke  of  Venice,  caused  .to  be  engraven 
on  his  tomb  in     Markes  church,  Hear,  O  ye  Venetians,  and 
J  will  tell  you  which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world:  to  con- 
temne  it — I  will  engrave  it  in  my  heart ;  it  shall  be  my  whole 
studie  to  contemne  it.    Let  them  take  wealth  {St  er  cor  a  stercus 
amet,)  so  that  I  may  have  security;  bene  qui  latuit,  bene 
vixit ;  though  I  live  obscure,  ^  yet  I  live  clean  and  honest ; 
and  when  as  the  lofty  oke  is  blown  down,  the  silly  reed  may 
stand.    Let  them  take  glory,  for  that's  their  misery ;  let  them 
take  honour,  so  that  I  may  have  hearts  ease.    Due  me,  O  Ju- 
piter, et  tu  fatum, '  «fc.     Lead  me,  O  God,  whither  thou 
wilt ;  I  am  ready  to  follow ;  command,  I  will  obey.    I  do  not 
envie  at  their  wealth,  titles,  offices  ; 

Stet,  quicunque  volet  potens 

AulfE  culmine  lubrico  : 

Me  dulcis  saturet  quies  : 
let  me  live  quiet  and  at  ease.    ^  Erimus  fortasse,  (as  he  com- 

»Per  mille  fraudes  doeiosque  dolos  eiicitur;  apud  sociam  paupertatem  elustiue 
cukores  divertens  in  eorum  sinu  et  tutel4  deliciatur.  i>  Lucan  \  r .  ^ 

miscell.  cp  40.       a  Sat  6.  lib.  2.        c  Hor.  Sat.  4.        f  Apuicius."  . 
.n  Europa:  debcns.    Acopue,  oves  Veneti,  quod  est  optimun,  in  rebus  humani  re» 
huraanas  eontemnere.  h  Vah  !  'vivere  etiam  nunc  lubet,  as  Demel  U  d 

Adelph.  Act.  4.-Qnam  multis  non  egeo!  quam  multa  non  desidero !  ut  sTcmt«  in 
>n  ™nd,nU.  ^^^^^  fp^^tus,       cap.  quo  sum  des.n Ju,t  ^^^^ua" 
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forted  himself)  quando  illi  non  erunt :  when  they  are  dead  and 
gone,  and  all  their  pomp  vanished,  our  memory  may  flourish  : 

■  *  dant  perennes 

Stemmata  non  peritura  Musae. 

Let  him  be  my  lord,  patron,  baron,  earl,  and  possesse  so  many 
goodly  castles  :  'tis  well  for  me  that  1  have  a  poor  house,  and 
a  little  wood,  and  a  well  by  it,  Sac 

His  me  consolor,  victurum  suavius,  ac  si 

Quaestor  avus,  pater  atque  meus^  patmusque  fuissent. 

I  live  (I  thank  God)  as  merrily  as  he,  and  triumph  as  much  in 
this  my  mean  estate,  as  if  my  father  and  uncle  had  been  lord 
treasurer,  or  my  lord  raaior.  He  feeds  of  many  dishes,  1  of 
one :  "  qui  Christum  curat,  non  muUum  curat  quam  de  pre- 
tiosis  cibis  stercus  conjiciat :  what  care  I  of  what  stufFe  my 
excrements  be  made  ?  "^'He  that  lives  according  to  nature,  can- 
not he  ■poor  ;  and  he  that  exceeds,  can  never  have  enough :  totus 
non  sujicit  orbis ;  the  whole  world  cannot  give  him  content. 
A  small  thing  that  the  righteous  hath,  is  better  than  the  riches 
of  the  ungodly  (Psal.  37-  19) ;  and  better  is  a  j)oor  morsell 
with  quietnesse,  then  abundance  icith  strife  (Prov.  IJ.  7). 

Be  content  then;  enjoy  thyself,  and,  as  *Chrysostome  ad- 
viseth,  be  not  angry  for  what  thou  hast  not^  but  give  God 
hearty  thanks  for  what  tlwu  hast  received. 

'  Si  dat  oluscula 
Mensa  minuscula 
Pace  referta, 
Ne  pete  grandia, 
Lautaque  pi'andia, 
Lite  repleta. 

But  what  wantest  thou  ?  (to  expostulate  the  matter)  or  what  hast 
thou  not  better  then  a  rich  man  ?  s  Health,  competent  wealth, 
children,  securitie,  sleep,  friends,  libei-tie,  diet,  appar ell,  and 
what  not  ?  or  at  least  maist  have  (the  means  being  so  obvious, 
easie,  and  well  known)  ;  for,  as  he  inculcated  to  himself, 

a  MaruUus.  '"'o*^  ^•'^^ votis,  modus  agri  non  ita  panus,  Horf 

et  tccto  vicinus  jugis  aquK  fons,  Et  paullum  sylva:,  &c.    Hor.  Sat.  6.  lib.  2.  Ser. 
^Hieronyin.  Seneca,  consil.  ad  Albinum,  c.  11.  qui  coniinet  se  intra 

naturce  limi'tes,  paupertatem  non  sentit;  qui  cxcedit,  eum  in  opibus  paupcrtas  scquimr. 
•Horn..  12.  pro  his  quae  accepisti,  gratias  age;  noli  iiidignan  pro  his  quE  non 
accepisti  '  Nat.  Chytreus,  deiiciis  Europ.  Gustonii  in  idibus  Hubiann  m 

coenaculo  e  rogione  mcnsae.  «  Quid  non  habet  melius  pauper  quam  dive*  ? 

Titam,  valctudinem,  cibum,  somnum,  libertatem,  &c.  Card. 
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»  Vitam  quse  feciunt  beatiorem, 
Jucundissime  Martialis,  haec  sunt  j 
Res,  non  parta  labore,  sed  relicta. 
Lis  nunquam,  &c. 

i  say  again,  thou  hast,  or  at  least  maist  have  it,  if  thou  wilt  thy 
self,  and  that  which  I  am  sure  he  wants,  a  merry  heart.  Pass- 
ing by  a  village  in  the  territorie  of  Millan,  ''saith  S'  Austin, 
/  saw  a  poor  hegger  that  had  got.  belike,  his  belly  full  of  meat, 
jesting  and  merry.    I  sighed,  and  said  to  some  of  my  friends 
that  wei-e  then  with  me,  what  a  deal  of  trouble,  madness,  pain, 
and  grief  do  we  sustain  and  exaggerate  unto  our  selves,  to  get 
that  secure  happiness  ivhich  this  poor  begger  hath  prevented  us 
of,  and  ichich  loe  peradventiire  shall  never  have  ?  For  that  which 
he  hath  now  attained  with  the  begging  of  some  small  pieces  of 
silver,  a  temporall  happinesse,  and  present  hearts  ease,  I  cannot 
compass  with  all  my  careful  ivindings,  and  running  in  and  out. 
^And.  surely  the  begger  was  very  merry  ;  hut  I  was  heavy  :  he 
was  secure,  but  I  was  timorous.    And  if  any  man  shoidd  ask 
me  nxm,  ichether  1  had  rather  be  merry,  or  still  so  solicitous  and 
sad,  I  shoidd  say,  merry.    If  he  should  ask  me  again,  ichether  I 
had  leather  be  as  J  am,  or  as  this  hegger  ivas,  I  shoidd  surely 
choose  to  be  as  I  am,  tortured  still  with  cares  and  fears ;  but 
out  of  peevishness,  and  not  out  of  truth.    That  which  S'  Austin 
said  of  himself  here  in  this  place,  I  must  say  to  thee  :  thou  dis- 
contented wretch,  thou  covetous  niggard,  thou  churl,  thou  am- 
bitious and  swelling  toad,  'tis  not  want,  but  peevishness,  which  is 
ihe  cause  of  thy  woes  :  settle  thine  afi'ection :  thou  hast  enough. 

^  Denique  sit  finis  quaerendi,  quoque  habeas  plus, 
Pauperiem  metuas  minus,  et  finire  laborem 
Incipias ;  parto,  quod  avebas,  utere. 

Make  an  end  of  scraping,  purchasing  this  manor,  this  field,  that 
house,  for  this  and  that  child  j  thou  hast  enough  for  thy  self  and 
them ; 

 •  Quod  petis,  hie  est, 

Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus : 

"Tis  at  hand,  at  home  already,  which  thou  so  earnestly  seekest. 
But 

«  Martial.  1. 10.  epig.  47.  read  it  out  thyself  in  the  author.  k  Confess,  lib.  6. 

Transiens  per  vicum  quemdam  Medlolanensem,  animadverti  paupercm  quemdani  men- 
dicum,  jam  credo  saturum,  jocantcm  atquc  ridentem,  et  ingcmui,  ct  locutus  sum  cum 
amicis  qui  mceutn  erant,  &c.  •=  Et  ccrtc  ille  leetabatur,  ego  anxl\is ;  securus  illr 

ego  trepidus.  Et  si  perconlaretur  me  quispiiim,  an  exsultare  mallem,  an  melucre| 
respondercm,  exsultare :  et  si  rtirsus  interrognret,  an  ego  talis  essem,  an  qualis  niuit 
turn,  me  ipsum  cuiis  eonfeetum  oligcrem  ;  sed  porversitale,  non  veritatc.  Hor. 
•  Hor.  ep.  lib.  1.  ■   ■' ' 
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 O  !  si  angulus  ille 

Proximus  accedat;,  qui  nunc  deiiorrnat  agellum ! 

0  !  that  I  had  but  that  one  nook  of  ground,  that  field  there,  that 
pasture  ! 

O  !  si  venam  argenti  fors  qua  mihi  monstret  

O !  that  I  could  but  finde  a  pot  of  mony  now,  to  purchase,  &c. 
to  build  me  a  new  house,  to  marry  my  daughter,  place  my 
V  son,  &c.  ^O!  if  I  might  but  live  a  ivhile  longer,  to  see  all 
things  settled,  some  two  or  three  year ;  I  would  -pay  my  debts, 
make  all  my  reckonings  even ;  but  they  are  come  and  past,  and 
thou  hast  more  businesse  then  before.  O  madness  J  to  think 
to  settle  that  in  thine  old  age,  when  thou  liast  more,  lohich 
in  thy  youth  thou  canst  not  now  compose,  having  but  a  little. 
••Pyrrhus  would  first  conquer  Africk,  and  then  Asia,  et  turn 
suaviter  agere,  and  then  live  merrily,  and  take  his  ease;  but, 
vi^hen  Cineas  the  orator  told  him  he  might  do  that  already,  id 
jam  posse  fieri,  rested  satisfied,  condemning  his  own  folly.  Si 
parva  licet  componere  magnis,  thou  maist  do  the  like,  and 
therefore  be  composed  in  thy  fortune.  Thou  hast  enough ;  he 
that  is  wet  in  a  bath,  can  be  no  more  wet,  if  he  be  flung  into 
Tiber,  or  into  the  ocean  it  self;  and  if  thou  hadst  all  the 
world,  or  a  solid  masse  of  gold  as  big  as  the  world,  thou  canst 
not  have  more  then  enough ;  enjoy  thyself  at  length,  and  that 
which  thou  hast ;  the  minde  is  all ;  be  content ;  thou  art  not 
poor,  but  rich,  and  so  much  the  richer,  as  'Censorinus  well 
writ  to  Cerellius,  quanto  pandora  optas,  mn  quo  plura  possides, 
in  wishing  less,  not  having  more.  I  say  then,  non  adjice 
opes,  sed  minue  cicpiditates  ('tis  ^  Epicurus  advice) ;  adde  no 
more  wealth,  but  diminish  thy  desires;  and,  as  *Chrysostome 
well  seconds  him,  si  vis  ditari,  contemne  divitias,  that's  true 
plenty,  not  to  have,  but  not  to  want  riches ;  non  habere, 
sed  non  indigere,  vera  abundantia ;  'tis  more  glory  to  con- 
temne, then  to  possesse;  et  nihil  egere,  est  deorum.  How 
many  deaf,  dumb,  halt,  lame,  blinde,  miserable  persons  could 

1  reckon  up,  that  are  poor,  and  withall  distressed,  in  impri- 
sonment, banishment,  gally-slaves,  condemned  to  the  mines, 
quarries,  to  gives,  in  dungeons,  perpetuall  thraldome,  then  all 

■O !  si  nuncmorever,  inquit,  quanta  et  qualia  mihi  imperfecta  manercnt ;  sed  si  men- 
sibus  decern  vel  octo  supervixero,  omnia  redigam  ad  libellam ;  al)  omni  debito  creditoquo 
me  cxplicabo.  Pra?lercunt  interim  menses  decern  et  octo,  et  cum  iliis  anni,  et  adhuc 
rcstaiit  plura  quam  prius.  Quid  igitur  speras,  o  insane,  fuicm,  quem  rebus  tuis  non 
invcneras  in  juventfi,  in  senectii  impositurum  ?  O  dementiam '.  quum  ol>  curas  et  negotia 
tuo  judicio  sis  infelix,  quid  pulas  futurum,  quuiii  plura  supercrint  ?  Girdan.  lib.  8. 
cap.  40.  de  rer.  var.  piutarch.  '  Lib.  dc  natali.cap.  1.  ■*  Apud 

Stobaeum,  ser.  I?.  •  Horn.  12.  in  2  Cor.  6. 
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which  thou  art  richer,  thou  art  more  happy,  to  whom  thou  art 
able  to  give  an  almes,  a  lord,  in  respect,  a  pretty  prince  :  *  be 
contented  then,  1  say ;  repine  and  mutter  no  more  ;  for  thou  art 
not  pool'  in  deed,  but  in  opinion. 

Yea,  but  this  is  very  good  counsell,  and  rightly  applied  to 
such  as  have  it,  and  will  not  use  it,  that  have  a  competency, 
that  are  able  to  work  and  get  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brovves,  by  their  trade,  that  have  something  yet :  he  that  hath 
birds,  may  catch  birds;  but  what  shall  we  do  that  are  slaves  by 
nature,  impotent,  and  unable  to  help  our  selves,  meer  beggers, 
that  languish  and  pine  away,  that  have  no  means  at  all,  no 
hope  of  means,  no  trust  of  delivery,  or  of  better  successe  ?  as 
those  old  Britans,  complained  to  their  lords  and  masters  the 
Romans,  oppressed  by  the  Picts,  ynare  ad  harbaros,  barbari  ad 
mare;  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drove 
them  back  to  the  barbarians :  our  present  misery  compels  us 
to  cry  out  and  howl,  to  make  our  moan  to  rich  men ;  they  turn 
us  back  with  a  scornful  answer  to  our  misfortune  again,  and 
will  take  no  pity  of  us ;  they  commonly  overlooke  their  poor 
friends  in  adversity;  if  they  chance  to  meet  them,  they  volun- 
tarily forget  and  will  take  no  notice  of  them ;  they  will  not, 
they  cannot  help  us.  Insteed  of  comfort,  they  threaten  us, 
miscall,  scoffe  at  us,  to  aggravate  our  misery,  give  us  bad  lan- 
guage; or,  if  they  do  give  good  words,  wliat's  that  to  relieve 
us?  According  to  that  of  Thales, /oeiZe  est  alios  monere ;  who 
cannot  give  good  counsell  ?  'tis  cheap ;  it  costs  them  nothing. 
It  is  an  .easie  matter,  when  ones  Ijelly  is  full,  to  declame  against 
feasting : 

Qui  satur  est,  pleno  laudat  jejunia  ventre. 

Doth  the  ivilde  asse  braye  when  he  hath  grasse,  or  hweth  the 
oxe  lohm  he  hath  fodder  ?  (Job,  6'.  5).  "  Neque  enim  populo 
Romano  quidquam  potest  esse  latins  :  no  man  living  so  jocond, 
so  merry  as  the  people  of  Rome  when  they  had  plenty;  but 
when  they  came  to  want,  to  be  hunger-starved,  neither  shame, 
nor  lawes,  nor  amies,  nor  magistrates,  could  keep  them  in  obe- 
dience. «=  Seneca  pleadeth  hard  for  poverty;  and  so  did  those 
lazie  philosophers:  but  in  the  mean  time  he  was  rich;  they  had 
wherewithal!  to  maintain  themselves ;  but  doth  any  poor  man 
extol  1  it  ?  There  are  •  those  (saith  ■»  Bernard)  that  approve  of  a 
mean  estate,  but  on  that  condition  theij  never  want  themselves ; 
and  some  again  are  meek  so  long  as  they  may  say  or  do  ichat 

•  Not!  in  paupertate,  seel  in  paupere  (Seneca):  non  re,  sed  oninione,  laboras 
*  Vopiscus  n,  AureLano.  Seel  si  populus  famclicus  inedii  laboret,  nec  am  a,  l^Z' 

nt  n  ,n"  ^    •  "1"'  P^"P'="''='  '^^'<'  volunt,  ita  «t  nihil  illis  desit ;  sic  commendant 
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tJiey  list ;  hut,  if  occasion  be  offered,  Iiow  far  are  they  from  all  pa- 
iience'?  J  would  to  God  (as  he  said)  '^no  man  sliould  comme)i4 
pevertie,  but  he  that  is  poor,  or  he  that  so  much  admires  it,  would 
relieve,  help,  or  ease  others. 

''Nunc,  si  nog  audis,  atque  es  divinus  Apollo, 

Die  raihi,  qui  nummos  non  habet,  unde  petat : 

Now  if  thou  hear'st  us,  and  art  a  good  man. 
Tell  him  that  wants,  to  get  means,  if  you  can. 

But  no  man  hears  us;  we  are  most  miserably  dejected,  ,the 
skumme  of  the  world. 

^  Vix  habet  in  nobis  jam  nova  plaga  locum. 

We  can  get  no  relief,  no  comfort,  no  succour ; 

^  Et  nihil  inveni  quod  mihi  ferret  opem. 

We  have  tried  all  means,  yet  finde  no  remedy :  no  man  living 
can  express  the  anguish  and  bitterness  of  our  souls,  but  we  that 
endure  it ;  we  are  distressed,  forsaken,  in  torture  of  body  and 
mind,  in  another  hell :  and  what  shall  we  do?  When  «Crassus, 
the  Roman  consul,  warred  against  the  Partians,  after  an  unlucky 
battell  fought,  he  fled  away  in  the  night,  and  left  four  thousand 
men  sore  sick  and  wounded  in  his  tents,  to  the  furie  of  the 
enemie ;  which  when  the  poor  men  perceived,  clamoribus  et 
ululatibus  omnia  complerunt,  they  made  lamentable  moan,  and 
roared  down  right,  as  lowd  as  Homers  Mars  when  he  was  hurt, 
which  the  noise  of  a  10000  men  could  not  drown,  and  all  for 
fear  of  present  death.  But  our  estate  is  farre  more  tragicall  and 
miserable,  much  more  to  be  deplored ;  and  far  greater  cause  have 
we  to  lament :  the  devil  and  the  world  persecute  us  5  all  good 
fortune  hath  forsaken  us ;  we  are  left  to  the  rage  of  beggery, 
pold,  hunger,  tliirSt,  nastiness,  sickness,  irksomness,  to  con- 
tinuall  torment,  labour  and  pain,  to  derision  and  contempt,  bitter 
enemies  all,  and  far  worse  then  any  death  :  death  alone  we 
desire,  death  we  seek,  yet  cannot  haye  itj  and  what  shall 
we  do  ? 

(Quod  male  fers,  assuesce,  feres  bene  

accustome  thyself  to  it,  and  it  will  be  tolerable  at  last.  Yea  but 
I  may  not,  I  cannot : 

In  me  consumpsit  vires  fortuna  no'cendo  5 

I  am  in  the  extremitie  of  humane  adversitie  :  and,  as  a  shado\y 
leaves  the  bodie  when  the  sun  is  gone,  I  am  now  left  and  lost, 
and  quite  forsaken  of  the  world. 

Qui  jacet  in  terra,  non  habet  unde  cadat ; 

»  Nemo  pmipertatem  commendnret,  nisi  patipcr.      *"  Petroniui,  Cat^ec.       «  Ovid. 
*  Ovid.  *  Plutarch,  vit.  Crassi. 
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comfort  thy  self  with  this  yet,  thou  art  at  the  worst :  and,  be-, 
fore  it  be  long,  it  will  eitlier  overcome  thee,  or  thou  it.  If  it 
be  violent,  it  cannot  endure ;  aut  solvetnr,  out  solvet.  Let  the 
devil  himself,  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  come  upon  thee 
at  once, 

Ne  tu  cede  mails,  sed  contra  audentior  ito : 
be  of  good  courage;  misery  is  vertues  whetstone. 


'serpens,  sitis,  ardor,  arena. 


Dulcia  virtuti, 

as  Cato  told  his  souldiers  marching  in  the  desarts  of  Libya; 
thirst,  heat,  sands,  serpents,  were  pleasant  to  a  valiant  man; 
honourable  enterprises  are  accompanied  with  dangers  and  dam- 
mages,  as  experience  evinceth :  they  will  make  the  rest  of  thy 
life  rellish  the  better.   But  put  case  they  continue ;  thou  art  not 
so  poor  as  thou  wast  born ;  and,  as  some  hold,  much  better  to 
be  pittied  then  envied.    But  be  it  so  thou  hast  lost  all,  poor 
thou  art,  dejected,  in  pain  of  body,  grief  of  mind,  thine  ene- 
mies insult  over  thee,  thou  art  as  bad  as  Job ;  yet  tell  me  (saith 
Chrysostome)  was  Job  or  the  devil  the  greater  conqiieroiir  ? 
surely  Job.    TJie  ^  devil  had  his  goods ;  he  sate  on  the  mnclc- 
hil,  and  kept  his  good  name ;    he  lost  his  children,  health, 
friends ;  but  he  kept  his  vmocency  :  he  lost  his  mony ;  but  he 
kept  his  confidence  in  God,  which  icas  better  then  any  trea- 
sure.   Do  thou  then  as  Job  did,  triumph  as  Job  did,  "=and  be 
not  molested  as  every  fool  is.    Sed  qua  ratione  potero  ?  How 
shall  this  be  done  ?    Chrysostome  answers,  facile,  si  coelum 
cogitaveris,  with  great  facility,  if  thou  shalt  but  meditate  on 
heaven.    ^ Han na  wept  sore,  and,  troubled  in  mind,  could  not 
eat:  but,  why  weepest  thou,  said  Elkanah  her  husband,  and 
why  eatest  thou  not?  why  is  thine  heart  troubled?  qm  not 
I  better  to  thee  then  ten  sons?  and  she  was  quiet.  Thou 
art  here  vexed  «in  this  world;  but  say  to  thy  self,  fVhy  art 
thou  troubled,  O  my  soule  ?  Is  not  God  better  to  thee  than  all 
temporalities,  and  momentary  pleasures  of  the  world  ?  be  then 
pacified.     And  though  thou  beest  now  peradventure  in  ex- 
treme want,  fit  may  be  it  is  for  thy  further  good,  to  try  thy 
patience,  as  it  did  Jobs,  and  exercise  thee  in  this  life :  trust  in 
God,  and  rely  upon  him,  and  thou  ahalt  be  s  crowned  in  the 

»  Lucan.  lib.  9.  An  quum  inner  fimo  sedit  Job,  an  cum  omnia  abstulit  dia- 

bolus,  &c.  pecunns  privatus  fiduciam  deo  lialmit,  omni  thesauro  preiiosiorem.  «  H;cc 
Tiventes  sponte  philosoi.hemini,  nec  insipientum  afleclibus  agiteinur.  ^  1  Sam.  1  s 
'  James,  1.2.  My  hrethren,  eount  it  an  exceeding,' joy,  when  yoxi  fall  into  divers  temp- 
tations. <  Afflictio  dat  intellectum.  Quos  Deus  diliglt,  castigat.  Dens  opiimnm 
qviemquc  aut  mal&  valeludinc  aut  luctu  afficit.  Seneca.  g  Quain  sordet  mihi 
terra,  quum  coelum  intueor  ! 
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end.  Whats  this  life  to  eternity?  The  world  hath  forsaken 
thee;  thy  friends  and  fortunes  all  are  gone :  yet  know  this,  that 
the  very  hairs  of  thine  head  are  numbered,  that  God' is  a 
spectator  of  all  thy  miseries;  he  sees  thy  wrongs,  woes,  and 
wants ;  « 'tis  his  good  will  and  pleasure  it  sJiould  be  so ;  and  he 
knoics  belter  what  is  for  thy  good  then  thou  thyself  His  pro- 
vidence is  over  all,  at  all  times;  he  hath  set  a  guard  of  angels 
over  us,  and  keeps  us  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  (Ps.  IJ.  8).  .  Some 
he  dotli  exalt,  prefer,  blesse  with  worldly  riches,  honours,  offices 
and  preferments,  as  so  many  glistering  stars  he  makes  to  shine 
above  the  rest:  some  he  doth  miraculously  protect  from  tlieeves, 
incursions,  sword,  fire,  and  all  violent  mischances:  and,  as 
the  ''poet  fains  of  that  Lycian  Pandarus,  Lycaons  son,  when 
he  shot  at  Menelaus  the  Graecian  with  a  strong  arm  and 
deadly  arrow,  Pallas,  as  a  good  mother  keeps  flies  from  her 
childs  face  asleep,  turned  by  the  shaft,  and  made  it  hit  on 
the  buckle  of  his  girdle ;  so  some  he  solicitously  defends, 
others  he  exposeth  to  danger,  poverty,  sickness,  want,  misery, 
he  chastiseth  and  corrects,  as  to  him  seems  best,  in  his  deep, 
unsearchable  and  secret  judgement,  and  all  for  our  good.  The 
tyrant  took  the  city;  (saith  Chrysostome)  God  did  not  hinder 
it ;  led  them  away  captives,  so  God  would  have  it ;  he  bound 
them,  God  yielded  to  it :  Jlung  them  into  the  furnace,  God  per- 
mitted it :  heat  the  oven  hotter,  it  ivas  granted  :  and  when  the 
tyrant  had  done  his  worst,  God  shewed  his  power,  and  the  chiU 
drens  patience :  he  freed  them :  so  can  he  thee,  and  can  help 
^in  an  instant,  when  it  seems  to  him  good.  'Rejoice  twt 
against  me,  O  my  enemy;  for,  though  I  fall,  I  shall  rise  :  when 
I  sit  in  dark7tess,  the  Lord  shall  lighten  me.  Remember  all 
those  martyrs,  what  they  have  endured,  the  utmost  that  humane 
rage  and  fury  could  invent,  with  what  *^  patience  they  have 
born,  with  what  willingness  embraced  it.  Though  he  kill  me, 
saith  Job,  /  will  trust  in  him.  Justus  ^  inexpugymbilis,  as 
Chrysostome  holds,  a  just  man  is  impregnable,  and  not  to  be 
overcome.  The  gout  may  hurt  his  hands,  lameness  his  feet, 
convulsions  may  torture  his  joynts,  but  not  rectam  mentem  :  his 
soule  is  free. 

»  Senee.  de  providentii,  cap.  2.  Diis  ita  visum  ;  dil  melius  n6runt  quid  sit  in  com- 
moduin  mcmn.  Horn.  Iliad.  4.  =  Horn.  9.  voluit  urliem  tyrannus 

eveitere,  &c.  Deus  non  prohibuit;  voluit  captivos  duccre,  non  impedivit;  voluit 
ligaie,  concessit,  S:c.  "Tsal.  113.  De  terri  inopcm,  de  stercore  erigit 

pauperern.  «  Micah,  8.7.  ^ Prerac,  prcme ;  ego,  cum  Pindaro, 

a&avTtcro!  nfii,  li;  <pf^^of  imp  iX/u?'  immersabilis sum, sicutsubersuijer  maris  septum. 
Ijpsius.  '  Hie  ure,  hie  seca,  ut  in  Ktcrnum  jiarcas.  Austin.  Diis  fruitur  iratis: 

superat  et  crescit  malis.  Mutium  ignis,  Fabricium  paupcrtas,  Regulura  tormenta,  S«* 
mtem  venenura  auperare  non  potuit. 
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-nempe  pccus,  rem. 


Lectos,  argentuni  tollas  licet ;  in  raanicis  et 
Compedibus  sasTO  teneas  custode  

Take  away  his  many ;  his  treasure  is  in  heaven  :  ba^iish  Mm 
his  country ;  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem  : 
cast  him  into  bands ;  his  conscience  is  free :  kill  his  body,  it  shall 
rise  again  :  he  fights  with  a  shadow  that  contends  with  an  tip- 
ris'ht  man :  he  will  not  be  moved. 

o 

 si  fractus  illabatur  or  bis. 


Impavidura  ferient  ruinae : 

though  heaven  it  self  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  will  not  be 
offended.  He  is  impenetrable,  as  an  anvile  hard,  as  constant  as 
Job. 

<^  Ipse  deus,  simul  atque  volet,  me  solvet,  opinor. 

Be  thou  such  a  one  ;  let  thy  misery  be  what  it  will,  what  it  can, 
with  patience  endure  it;  thou  mayst  be  restored,  as  he  was. 
Terris  proscriptus,  ad  caelum  propera ;  ab  hominibus  desertus, 
ad  deumfuge.  The  poor  shall  not  alwayes  be  forgotten ;  the 
patient  abiding  of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  for  ever  (Psal.  10.  18. 
ver.  9.)  The  Lord  icill  be  a  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  defence 
in  the  time  of  trouble. 

Servus  Epictetus,  mutilati  corporis ;  Irus 
Pauper :  at  haec  inter  cams  erat  superis. 

Lame  was  Epictetus,  and  poor  Irus ; 
Yet  to  them  both  God  was  propitious. 

Lodovicus  Vertomannus,  the  famous  traveller,  indured  much 
misery;  yet  surely,  saith  Scaliger,  he  was  vir  deo  carus,  in  that 
he  did  escape  so  many  dangers ;  God  especially  protected  him, 
he  was  dear  unto  him.  Modo  in  egestate,  tribulatione,  convalle 
deplorationis,  i^c.  Tliou  art  now  in  the  vale  ofmisei-y,  in  poverty, 
in  agony,  "^in  temptation:  rest,  eternity,  happiness,  immortality 
shall  be  thy  reioard,  as  Chrysostome  pleads,  if  thou  trust  in 
God,  and  keep  thine  innocency.  Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  olim,  sic 
erit  semper  ;  a  good  houre  may  come  upon  a  sudden  ;  «  expect 
a  little.  ^ 
Yea,  but  this  expectation  is  it  which  tortures  me  in  the  mean 

»  Hor.  epist.l8.  Iib.  1.  '>Hom.  5.  Aufcrctpecunias?  at  habet  in  coelis  • 

patria  dejiciet  ?  at  in  ccelcstcm  civitatem  miitct:  vincula  injiciet?  at  habet  solutam 
coiiBCiontiam:  corpus  intcrfictet  ?  at  iterum  resurgct.  Cum  umbii  pugnat,  qui  cum 
justo  pugnat.  '  Leonides.  d  Modo  in  pressurS,  in  ti-ntationibus ;  erit 

postea  bonum  luuin  requujs,  setermtas,  immortalitas.  «  Dabit  Deus  his  quoque 
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time ;  ^futura  expectans,  prcesentibus  angor ;  whilest  the  grass 
grows,  the  horse  starves.    ''Despair  not,  but  hope  well. 

•^Spera,  Batte :  tibi  melius  lux  crastina  ducet; 
Dum  spiras,  spera  • 

Chear  up,  I  say,  be  not  dismayd.  Spes  alit  agricolas :  he  that 
soioes  in  teares,  shall  reap  in  joy  (Psal.  IQG.  7). 

Si  fortune  me  tourmente, 
Esperance  me  contente : 

hope  refresheth,  as  much  as  misery  depresseth  ;  hard  beginnings 
have  many  times  prosperous  events  j  and  that  may  happen  at 
last,  wliich  never  was  yet.  A  desire  accomplished  delisrhts  the 
soul,  Prov.  13.  19. 

^  Grata  superveniet,  quae  non  sperabitur,  bora. 

Which  makes  m'  enjoye  my  joys  long  wish'd  at  last. 
Welcome  that  houre  shall  come  when  hope  is  past : 

a  louring  morning  may  turne  to  a  faire  afternoone, 

*Nube  solet  pulsa  candidus  ire  dies. 

The  hope  that  is  defer'd,  is  the  fainting  of  the  heart ;  but, 
token  the  desire  cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of'  life  (Prov.  13.  12): 
^  suavissimum  est  voti  compos  fieri.  Many  men  are  both 
wretched  and  miserable  at  first,  but  afterwards  most  happy ; 
and  oftentimes  it  so  falls  out,  as  sMacliiavel  relates  of  Cosmus 
Medices,  that  fortunate  and  renowned  citizen  of  Europe,  that 
all  his  youth  was  full  of  perplexity,  danger,  and  misery,  till 
forty  yeares  were  past ;  and  then  upon  a  sudden  the  sun  of  his 
honour  brake  out,  as  through  a  cloud.  Hunniades  was  fetched 
out  of  prison,  and  Henry  the  third  of  Portugall  out  of  a  poor 
monastery,  to  be  crowned  kings, 

Multa  cadunt  inter  calicem  supremaque  labra : 

beyond  all  hope  and  expectation  many  things  fall  out;  and 
who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  Nondum  omnium  dierum  soles 
occidcrunt,  as  Philippus  said  :  all  the  sunnes  are  not  yet  set ;  a 
day  may  come  to  make  amends  for  all.  Though  my  father  and 
mother  forsake  me,  yet  the  Lord  will  gather  mee  up  (Psal.  27. 
10).  Waite  patiently  on  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  him  (Psal. 
37.  7)'         strong,  hope  and  trust  in  the  J-/)rd;  and  he  will 

•  Seneca.  ^  Nemo  clesperet  meliora  lapsus.  '  Theocritus.  *  Her. 

<  Ovid.  ffhales.  «  I>ib.  7.  Flor.  hist.  Omnium  felicissimus,  et  locu- 

pletissimus,  &c.  incarceratus  stepe  adolcscentiam  periculo  mortis  babuit,  soliciiudinis  et 
tlisfcrimini»  plenam,  &c. 
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comfort  thee,  and  give  thee  thine  hearts  desire  (Psal.  27. 
vers.  14.) 

Sperate,  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis. 

Fret  not  thy  self  because  thou  art  poor,  contemned,  or  not  so 
well  lor  the  present  as  thou  wouldest  be,  not  respected  as  thou 
oughtest  to  be,  by  birth,  place,  worth ;  oi  that  which  is  a  double 
corrosive,  thou  hast  been  happy,  honourable  and  rich,  art  now 
distressed  and  poor,  a  scorn  of  men,  a  burden  to  the  world,  irk- 
some to  thy  self  and  others;  thou  hast  lost  all.  Misenim  est 
fuisse  felicem,  and,  as  Boethius  cals  it,  infelicissimum  genus 
infoTtunii:^  this  made  Timon  halfe  mad  with  melancholy,  to 
think  of  his  former  fortunes  and  present  misfortunes;  this  alone 
makes  many  miserable  wretches  discontent.  1  confess  it  is  a 
great  misery  to  have  been  happy,  the  quintessence  of  infelicity, 
to  have  been  honourable  and  rich,  but  yet  easily  to  l^e  endured  1 
*  security  succeeds,  and  to  a  judicious  man  a  far  better  estate. 
The  loss  of  thy  goods  and  money  is  no  loss ;  ^  thou  hast  lost 
them;  they  would  otherwise  have  lost  thee.  If  thy  money  be 
gone,  thou  art  so  much  the  lighter;  and,  as  Saint  Hierome 
perswades  Rusticus  the  monke,  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ, 
gold  and  silver  are  too  heavy  metals  for  him  to  carry  tliat  seeks 
heaven. 

^    Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 
Gemmas,  et  lapides,  aurum  et  inutil^^ 

Summi  materiam  mali, 
Mittamus,  scelerum  si  bene  poenitet. 

Zeno  the  philosopher  lost  all  his  goods  by  shipwrack  i  »  he  riiade 
light  of  It:  fortune  had  done  him  a  good  turne  :  opes  a  me,  am- 
mum  auferremn  potest:  she  can  take  away  my  means,  but  not 
my  mmde  He  set  her  at  defiance  ever  after;  for  she  could  not 
rob  h.m  that  had  naught  to  lose:  for  he  wa^  able  to  contemn 
niore  then  they  could  possess  or  desire.  Alexander  sent  an  hun- 

t  he^T  l  ^"'^  r^''^^""  ^^'^^"^  ^  P-^^"^  because 
bacKin^^^t?    ^      -Jf "  '  '•^^"••"^d  his  talents 

to  hp       n  .  ^  ^«  ^«  Posterum  virum  honum  esse, 

to  be  a  good  man  still ;  let  me  be  as  I  am  s 

Non  mi  aurum  posco,  nec  nii  pretium  

1^^-  I'-f ^""^  "^'^'^  ^'^^"••d  his  money  into  the 
sea,  ahite,  mmmi:  ego  vos  mergam,  ne  mergar  a  vohis ;  I  had 

«  Ob  pecuniarum  jacturam.    Fortu,m\pe    aZrc   no./.  •  '  E-M'erfitlof 

'Hor.  «Jubetmepos.haefo,.un.r;erit"p'hiirph:r"^°'"'- 
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rather  drown  you,  then  you  should  drown  me.  Can  Stolcks  and 
Epicures  thus  contemn  wealth,  and  shall  not  we  that  are  Chris- 
tians ?  It  was  mascula  vox  et  prceclara,  a  generous  speech  of 
Cotta  in  »  Sallust,  Many  miseries  have  happened  unto  me  at 
fiome,  and  in  the  wars  abroad,  of  which,  by  the  help  of  God, 
some  I  have  endured,  some  I  have  repelled,  and  by  mine  own 
valour  overcome :  courage  was  never  wanting  to  my  designes, 
nor  industry  to  my  intents :  prosperity  or  adversity  could  never 
alter  my  disposition.  A  wise  mans  minde,  as  Seneca  holds, 
is  like  the  state  of  the  world  above  the  moon,  ever  serene.  Come 
then  what  can  come,  hefall  what  may  befall,  vfractum  invic- 
tumque   animum  oppqnas  : 

Rebus  angustis  animosus  atque 

Fortis  appare,  (Hor.  Od.  11.  lib.  2.) 

Hope  and  patience  are  two  soveraigne  remedies  for  all,  the 
surest  reposals,  the  softest  cushions  to  lean  on  in  adversity; 

^  Durum  :  sed  levius  fit  patientia, 
Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas. 

If  it  cannot  be  helped,  or  amended,  «  make  the  best  of  it ;  ^  ne- 
cessitati  qui  se  accommodat,  sapit ;  he  is  wise  that  suits  himself 
to  the  time.  As  at  a  game  at  tables,  so  do  by  all  such  inevitable 
accidents. 

8  Ita  vita  est  hominum,  quasi  cum  ludas  tesseris. 
Si  illud,  quod  maxime  opus  est  jnctu,  non  cadit, 
Illud  quod  cecidit  foile,  id  arte  ut  corrigas : 

if  thou  canst  not  fling  what  thou  wouldest,  play  thy  cast  as 
well  as  thou  canst.  Every  thing,  saith  I'Epictetus,  hath  two 
bandies,  the  one  to  be  held  by,  the  other  not :  'tis  in  our  choice 
to  take  and  leave  whether  we  will  (all  which  Simplicius,  his 
commentator,  hath  illustrated  by  many  examples) ;  and  'tis  in 
our  own  power,  as  they  say,  to  make  or  mar  our  selves.  Con- 
forme  thy  self  then  to  thy  present  fortune,  and  cut  thy  coat 
according  to  thy  cloth  :  '  ut  quimus,  {quod  aiunt)  quando,  quod 
■mlumus,  non  licet :  be  contented  with  thy  lot,  state,  and  calling, 
whatsoever  it  is ;  and  rest  as  well  satisfied  with  thy  present  con- 
dition in  this  life : 

»  In  frnc.  Quirites,  imilta  m\h\  pcricula  dom'i,  niiliiia;  mulia  Rtiversa  fuere,  qiionim 
»lia  toIcr.wi,  alia  deorum  auxilio  repuli  et  virtute  mei:  minquam  animus  negotm 
defuit,  nec  decrctis  labor ;  nullx  res  nec  prospenB  nec  adversx  ingcnium  mutabant. 
b  Qualis  mundl  status  supra  lunani,  semper  serenus.  ^  .  .  '  ^ona  mens  nullum 
trUtioris  fortuna=  reeipit  incursum.  Val.  lib.  4.  c.  J .  Qu.  ml  potest  ^Pe™re.  des^eret 
nihil  •>  Hor  '  iEquam  memento  rebus  ni  arduis  scrvarc  raentora.  lib.  2. 

Od.  3.  '  Enlc't.  c.  1 8.  «  Ter.  Adel.  act.  4.  sc.  7.      .     "  Unaqu=rque  re. 

duas  habct  ansas,  alteram  quae  tencri,  alteram  qux  non  potest;  ...  manu  nostr&  quam 
volumus  acciperc.         '  Ter.  And.  act.  4.  sc.  6. 
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Esto  quod  es  :  quod  sunt  alii,  sine  quemlibet  esse  : 
Quod  non  es,  nolis  ;  quod  potes  esse,  velis. 

Be  as  tliou  aft. ;  and  as  they  are,  so  let 
Others  be  still ;  what  is  and  may  be,  covet. 

And  as  he  that  is  "invited  to  a  feast,  eats  what  is  set  before  him, 
and  looks  for  no  other,  enjoy  that  tlaou  hast,  and  aske  no  more 
of  God  then  what  he  thinks  fit  to  bestow  upon  thee.  Non 
aiivis  contingit  adire  Corinthum :  we  may  not  be  all  gentlemen, 
all  Cato's,  or  Laelii  (as  Tully  telleth  us),  all  honourable,  illus- 
trious and  serene,  all  rich :  but,  because  mortall  men  want 
many  things,  ^  therefore  (saith  Theodoret)  hath  God  diversly 
distributed  his  gifts,  wealth  to  one,  skill  to  another,  that  rich 
men  might  encourage  and  set  poor  men  a  work,  poor  men 
might  learn  severall  trades  to  the  common  good.  As  a  peece 
of  arras  is  composed  of  severall  parcels,  some  wrought  of  silke, 
some  of  gold,  silver,  crewell  of  divers  colours,  all  to  serve  for 
the  exornation  of  the  whole ;  musick  is  made  of  divers  discords 
and  keyes,  a  totall  summ  of  many  smal  numbers;  so  is  a 
common-wealth  of  severall  inequal  trades  and  callings.  =  If  all 
should  be  Croesi  and  Darii,  all  idle,  all  in  fortunes  equall, 
who  should  till  the  land  ?  as  ^  Menenius  Agrippa  well  satisfied 
the  tumultuous  rout  of  Rome,  in  his  elegant  apologue  of  the 
belly  and  the  rest  of  the  members.  Who  should  build  houses 
make  our  severall  stuffs  for  raiments?  We  should  all  be  starved 
for  company  (as  Poverty  declared  at  large  in  Aristophanes 
Plutus),  and  sue  at  last  to  be  as  we  were  at  first.  And  there- 
fore God  hath  appointed  this  inequality  of  states,  orders,  and 
degrees,  a  subordination,  as  in  all  other  things.  The  earth 
yields  nourishment  to  vegetals,  sensible  creatures  feed  on  vege- 
tals;  both  are  substitutes  to  reasonable  souls;  and  men  are 
subject  amongst  themselves,  and  all  to  higher  powers  •  so  God 
would  have  it.  All  things  then  being  rightly  examined  and 
duely  considered  as  they  ought,  there  is  no  such  cause  of  so 
general  discontent;  tis  not  in  the  matter  it  self,  but  in  our 
mmde,  as  we  moderate  our  passions  and  esteem  of  thino-s  Nihil 
aliud  necessarium,  ut  sis  miser,  (saith  =  Cardan)  quam  at  te 
miserxim  credas  :  let  thy  fortune  be  what  it  will,  'tis  thy  minde 
alone  that  makes  thee  poor  or  rich,  miserable  or  happy.  Vidi 

Jnt  re„.™  o^nlunf  indji.  ideo  de^,        divl.i^  '^al^;  I^X^'^^i^^irZ 

wlir  '  ™rs"'"/"'^"""'"''"f  =  1"'  '""P"'  «'^«''">»»''  anibus  ad 
move^nt.  «  Si  3int  omnes  squales,  iiecesse  est  iit  omncs  fame  oereant    n?,;!  ^r, 

2rr -T;.  iT  '^■"'^".'T.b'rde  Lr' 5  "-r^^n: 
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ego  (saith  d  ivine  Seneca)  in  villd  hilavi  et  amoRnd  mcestos,  et 
media  solitiidine  occupatos :  non  locus,  sed  animus,  facit  ad 
tranquillitatem :  I  have  seen  men  miserably  dejected  in  a  plea- 
sant village,  and  some  again,  well  occupied  and  at  good  ease,  in 
a  solitary  desart :  'tis  the  mind,  not  the  place,  causeth  tranquil- 
lity, and  that  gives  true  content.  I  will  yet  add  a  word  or  two 
for  a  corollary.  Many  rich  menj  I  dare  boldly  say  it,  that  lye 
on  down-beds,  with  delicacies  pampered  every  day,  in  their  well 
furnished  houses,  live  at  less  hearts  ease,  with  more  anguish, 
inore  bodily  pain,  and  through  their  intemperance  more  bitter 
hours,  then  many  a  prisoner  or  gally-slave,  *  [Macenas  in  jAumd 
aque  vigilat,  ac  Regidvs  in  dolio)  those  poor  starved  Hol- 
landers, whom  ''Bartison  their  captain  left  in  Nova  Zembla, 
an.  1596,  or  those  eight  miserable  Englishmen,  that  were 
lately  left  behind,  to  winter  in  a  stove  in  Greenland  in  77  fl^g. 
of  lat.  1630,  so  pitifully  forsaken,  and  forced  to  shift  for  them- 
selves in  a  vast  dark  and  desart  place,  to  strive  and  struggle  with 
hunger,  cold,  desperation,  and  death  it  self.  'Tis  a  patient  and 
quiet  minde  (I  say  it  again  and  again)  gives  true  peace  and  con- 
tent. So,  for  all  other  things,  they  are  (as  old  ^  Chremes  told  us) 
as  we  use  them. 

Parentes,  patriam,  amicos,  genusj  cognatoSj  divitias— ^ 
Hsec  perinde  sunt,  ac  illius  animus  qui  ea  possidet ; 
Qui  uti  scit,  ei  bona ;  qui  utitur  non  recte,  mala. 

Barents,  friends,  fortunes,  country,  birth,  alliance,  &c.  ebbe 
and  How  with  our  conceit;  please  or  displease,  as  we  accept 
and  construe  them,  or  apply  them  to  our  selves.  Faher  qidsqiie 
fortunce  suce ;  and  in  some  sort  I  may  truly  say,  prosperity  and 
adversity  are  in  our  own  hands.  Nemo  Iceditur  nisi  a  seipso  ;  and, 
which  Seneca  confirms  out  of  his  judgement  and  experience, 
^  every  mans  minde  is  stronger  then  jortune,  and  leads  him  to 
what  side  he  will ;  a  cause  to  himself  each  one  is,  of  his  good  or 
bad  life.  But  will  we,  or  nill  we,  make  the  worst  of  it,  and 
suppose  a  man  in  the  greatest  extremity,  'tis  a  fortune  which 
some  indefinitely  prefer  before  prosperity  ;  of  two  extremes  it  Is 
the  best. 

Luxuriant  animi  rebus  plerumque  secundis  : 

men  in  *■  prosperity  forget  God  and  tliemselves ;  they  are  be- 
sotted with  their  wealth,  as  birds  with  henbane  :  s  miserable,  if 

"Seneca.  •>  Vide  Isancum  Pontanum,  dcscript.  Amsterdam,  lib.  2.  c.  aa, 

c  Vide  Ed.  Pelhams  book,  edit.  1630.  Heautontim.  Act.  ] .  Sc.  2.  '  Epist.  gs. 
Omni  fortunJL  valentior,  ipse  animus  in  utranique  partem  res  suas  ducit,  ^e'ux^ue  ac 
iniserse  vitae  sibi  caussa  est.  Foi  tuna,  quern  nimium  fovct,  stultum  facit.  Pub.  ftJirau*. 
s  Seneca,  de  beat,  vit,  cap.  14.  inistri,  si  dcscraiuur  ab  ci ;  miscriotes,  si  obruamur. 
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fortune  forsake  them;  but  more  miserable,  if  she  tarry  and 
overwhehTi  them :  for,  when  they  come  to  be  in  great  place, 
rich,  they  that  were  most  temperate,  sober,  and  discreet  in  their 
private  fortunes,  as  Nero,  Otho,  Vltellius,  Heliogabalus,  {opiimi 
imperatores,  nisi  imperdssent)  degenerate  on  a  sudden  into  brute 
beasts,  so  prodigious  in  lust,  such  tyrannicall  oppressors,  &c. 
they  cannot  moderate  themselves,  they  becom.e  monsters,  odious, 
harpies,  what  not  ?  cum  triumphos,  opes,  Jwnores  adepti  sunt,  ad 
volnptatem  et  otrum  deinceps  se  convertunt:  'twas  »  Gate's  note, 
they  cannot  contain.    For  that  cause  belike, 

Eutrapelus,  cuicunque  nocere  volebat. 


Vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa :  beatus  enim  jam. 
Cum  pulchris  tunicis,  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spe^  j 
Dormiet  in  lucem  3  scorto  p'ostponet  honestum 
Officium  —  

Eutrapelus,  when  he  would  hurt  a  knave, 
Gave  him  gay  clothes  and  wealth,  to  make  him  brave : 
Because,  now  rich,  he  would  quite  change  his  minde. 
Keep  whores,  fly  out,  set  honesty  behinde. 

On  the  other  side,  in  adversity  many  mutter  and  repine,  despair, 
&c.  both  bad,  I  confess,  i-     >  f 

~  •  ■  ut  calceus  olim. 

Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet ;  si  minor,  uret  : 

as  a  shoo  too  big  or  too  little,  one  pincheth,  the  other  sets  the 
toot  awry;  sed  e  malis  minimum.    If  adversity  hath  killed  his 
thousand,  prosperity  hath  killed  his  ten  thousand  :  therefore  ad- 
versity ,s  to  be  preferred  ;  '  hcecMno  indiget,  ilia  solatia :  ilia 
Jallit,  h(Ec  mstvmt:  the  one  deceives,  the  other  instructs  -  the 
one  miserably  happy  the  other  happily  miserable:  and  therefore 
many  philosophers  have  voluntarily  sought  adversitv  and 
much  commend  it  in  their  precepL    D^emetJi^^    J'  SeneC 
esteemed  it  a  great  infelicity,  that  in  his  life  time  he  had  no 
misfortune ;  miserum,  cm  nihil  unquam  accidisset  adver  j  aT 
versity  then  IS  not  so  heavily  to  betaken;  and  we  ougTt  not  fa 
such  cases,  so  much  to  macerate  our  selves  •  tl.Pr,.        c  l,i 
in  poverty  and  riches.    To  conclude       Hi  Tom"  ^ 

ZZZ  Z  f  Z^*'^^^' j*-'^"^  difference  betwixt  them  and  Paul  the 
enmte,  that  bare  old  man  :  they  drink  in  jewels,  he  in  his  and  ■ 
he  zs  poor,  and  goes  to  heaven ;  they  are  rich,  and  go  to  hdl.  ' 

■  ^^i^.  E  JJ'TSU J:  ' -  Boah. 

gemma  bibi.is,  ille  concavis  EbuV  S^^^^^^  Vos 
Toeavaros  Gehenna  .iwclpict.  m.sfecit :  .lie  pauper  I'audisum  capit. 
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MEMB.  IV. 

Against  Servitude^  Loss  of  Liberty,  Imprisonment,  Banish- 
ment. 

Servitude,  loss  of  liberty,  iiiiprisonnient,  are  no  such 
miseries  as  they  are  held  to  be  :  we  are  slaves  and  servants,  the 
best  of  us  all :  as  we  do  reverence  our  masters,  so  do  our  masters 
their  superiours  :  gentlemen  serve  nobles,  and  nobles  are  subor- 
dinate to  kings : 

Omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum : 

princes  themselves  are  Gods  servants : 

Reges  in  ipsos  iniperium  est  Jovis  : 

they  are  subject  to  their  own  lawes,  and  as  the  kings  of  China 
endure  more  then  slavish  imprisonment,  to  maintain  their  state 
and  greatness,  they  never  come  abroad.    Alexander  was  a  slave 
to  fear,  Cgesar  of  pride,  Vespasian  to  his  mony,  {nihil  enim  refsrt, 
rei'um  sis  servus  an  hominum)  Heliogabalus  to  his  gut,  and  so  of 
the  rest.    Loviers  are  slaves  to  their  mistresses,  rich  men  to 
their  gold,  courtiers  generally  to  lust  and  ambition,  and  all  slaves 
to  our  affections,  as  Evangelus  well  discourseth  in  '  Macrobius, 
and    Seneca  the  philosopher ;  assiduam  servitiitem,  extremam 
et  ineluctabilemy  he  calls  it ;  a  continual  slaving,  to  be  so  capti- 
vated by  vices  :  and  who  is  free  ?  Why  then  dost  thou  repine  ? 
Satis  est  potens,  Hierom  saith,  qui  servire  non  cogitur.  Thou 
carriest  no  burdens;  thou  art  no  prisoner,  no  dmdge;  and  thou- 
sands want  that  liberty,  those  pleasures  which  thou  hast.  Thou 
art  not  sick  ;  and  what  wouldst  thou  have?  But  nitimtir  in  veti- 
tum,  we  must  all  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.    Were  we  injoyned 
to  go  to  such  and  such  places,  we  would  not  willingly  go  :  but, 
being  barred  of  our  liberty,  this  alone  torments  our  wandring 
soul,  that  we  may  not  go.    A  citizen  of  ours,  saith  =  Cardan,  was 
60  years  of  age,  and  had  never  been  forth  of  the  wals  of  the  city 
Millan :  the  prince  hearing  of  it,  commanded  him  not  to  stir  out : 
being  now  forbidden  that  which  all  his  life  he  had  neglected,  he 
earnestly  desired ;  and,  being  denied,  do/ore  confectus  mortem 
obiif,  he  dyed  for  grief. 

What  I  have  said  of  servitude,  I  say  again  of  imprisonment, 
we  are  all  prisoners.  What  is  our  life  but  a  prison  ?  We  are 
all  imprisoned  in  an  iland.  The  world  itself  to  some  men  is  a 
prison,  our  narrow  seas  as  so  many  ditches;  and,  when  they 
have  compassed  the  globe  of  the  earth,  they  would  fain  go  see 

•Satur.  1.  n.  Alius  libidini  lervit,  alius  nml)itioni,  orones  spel,  omnes  timori. 
*  Nat.  lib.  3 ,       '  Consol.  1.5.      "^O  genirose,  quid  est  vita  nisi  career  aiumi . 
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what  is  done  in  the  moon.     In  '  Muscovy  and  many  otlier 
northern  parts,  all  over  Scandia,  tliey  are  imprisoned  half  the 
year  in  stoves;  they  dare  not  peep  out  for  cold.    At  ''Aden  in 
Arabia,  they  are  penned  in  all  day  long  with  that  other  extreme 
of  heat,  and  keep  their  markets  in  the  night.    What  is  a  ship 
but  a  prison  ?  and  so  many  cities  are  but  as  so  many  hives  of 
bees,  ant-hils  :  but  that  which  thou  abhorrest,  many  seek  :  wo- 
men keep  in  all  winter,  and  most  part  of  summer,  to  preserve 
their  beauties ;  some  for  love  of  study ;  Demosthenes  shaved  his 
beard,  because  he  would  cut  off  all  occasion  of  going  abroad  : 
how  many  monks  and  friers,  anchorites,  abandon  the  world  ? 
monachus  in  urbe,  piscis  in  arido.    Art  in  prison  ?  Make  right 
use  of  it,  and  mortifie  thyself.    ^  Where  may  a  man  contemplate 
better  then  in  solitariness,  or  study  more  then  in  quietness? 
Many  worthy  men  have  been  imprisoned  all  their  lives  ;  and  it 
hath  been  occasion  of  great  honour  and  glory  to  them,  much 
publick  good  by  their  excellent  meditation.    ^Ptolomeeus,  king 
of  Egypt,  cum,  viribus  attenuatis,  infirmd  valetudine  laboraret, 
miro  discendi  studio  affecius,  ^c.  now  being  taken  with  a  griev- 
ous infirmity  of  body  that  he  could  not  stir  abroad,  became  Stra- 
to's  scholler,  fell  hard  to  his  book,  and  gave  himself  vi^holly  to 
contemplation  ;  and  upon  that  occasion  (as  mine  author  adds) 
pulcherrimum  regice  optdentics  monumentum,  S^c.  to  his  great 
honour  built  that  renowned  library  at  Alexandria,  wherein  were 
I  40000  volumes.    Severinus  Boethius  never  writ  so  elegantly  as 
in  prison,  Paul  so  devoutly,  for  most  of  his  epistles  were  dictated 
in  his  bands,    Joseph,  saith  Austin,  got  more  credit  in  prison^ 
then  ivhen  he  distributed  corn,  and  was  lord  of  Pharaoh's  house. 
It  brings  many  a  lewd  riotous  fellow  home,  many  wandring 
rogues  it  settles,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  like  raving 
tygers,  ruined  themselves  and  others. 

Banishment  is  no  grievance  at  all.  Omne  solum  forti  patriOy 
5fc,  et  patria  est,  nUcunque  bene  est :  that's  a  mans  country 
where  he  is  well  at  ease.  Many  travel  for  pleasure  to  that  city, 
saith  Seneca,  to  which  thou  art  banished :  and  what  a  part  of 
the  citizens  are  strangers  born  in  other  places  ?  f  Incoleniihus 
patria ;  'tis  their  country  that  are  born  in  it ;  and  they  would 
think  themselves  I)anished  to  go  to  the  place  which  thou  leavesL 
and  from  which  thou  art  so  loth  to  depart.  Tis  no  disparage- 
ment to  be  a  stranger,  or  so  irksome  to  be  an  exile.    «  The  rain 

■  Herbastein.        b  Vertomannus,  navig.  1.  a.  c,  4.    Commercia  in  nundinis  noctu 
nora  secunda,  ob  nimios  qui  sxviunt  intcrdiu  ossius,  exercent.  c  ui^i  ^^^^^^ 

templatio  quam  in  solitudine  ?  ubi  stadium  solidius  quam  in  quiete  >  d  Alor  nK 

A^{v^"''-f'"-  '"P-     1  u-  '  ^"  l-^vidatur  Joseph  cum  fn  mema 

d«  nbueret,  ac  quum  carcerom  habitaret.        f  Boeiliius.       «  Philoslratus,  in  deTdil 

wf,'"'  ^"i"^'  T"'  J"pit"apud  yEgvptosi  sol  am.d  omn« 

hospes  anima  m  corpore,  luseinia  in  aSre,  hirundo  in  domo,  G^wmedes  c«lo,  &c 
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zs  a  stranger  to  the  earth,  ricers  to  the  sea,  Jupiter  in  Egypt,  the 
sun  to  us  all.  Tiie  soul  is  an  alien  to  the  body,  a  nightingale  to 
the  ayre,  a  swallow  in  an  house,  and  Ganymede  in  heaven,  an 
elephant  m  Rome,  a  iphoznix  in  India;  and  sucli  tlnngs  com- 
monly please  us  best,  which  are  most  strange,  and  come  farthest 
ofF.  Those  old  Hebrews  esteemed  the  whole  world  Gentiles  ; 
the  Greeks  held  all  barbarians  but  themselves;  our  modern 
Italians  account  of  us  as  dull  transalpines  by  way  of  reproach ; 
they  scorn  thee  and  thy  country  which  thou  so  much  admirest. 
Tis  a  childish  humour  to  hone  after  home,  to  be  discontent  at 
that  which  others  seek;  to  prefer,  as  base  Islanders  and  Norve- 
gians  do,  their  own  ragged  iland  before  Italy  or  Greece,  the 
gardens  of  the  world.  There  is  a  base  nation  in  the  north,  saith 
Pliny,  called  Chauci,  that  live  amongst  rocks  and  sands  by  the 
seaside,  feed  on  fish,  drink  water:  and  yet  these  base  people 
account  themselves  slaves  in  respect,  when  they  come  to  Rome. 
Ita  est  profecto  (as  he  concludes) ;  muliis  fortuna  parcit  in  pcs- 
nam:  so  it  is.  Fortune  favours  some  to  live  at  home,  to  their 
further  punishment;  'tis  want  of  judgement.  All  places  are 
distant  froni  heaven  alike ;  the  sun  shines  happily  as  warm  in 
one  city  as  in  another;  and  to  a  wise  man  there  is  no  difference 
of  climes  :  friends  are  every  where  to  him  that  behaves  himself 
well ;  and  a  prophet  is  not  esteemed  in  his  own  country.  Alex- 
ander, Caesar,  Trajan,  Adrian,  were  so  many  land-lea'pers,  now 
in  the  east,  now  in  the  west,  little  at  home;  and  Polus  Venetus, 
Lod.  Vertomannus,  Pinzonus,  Cadamustus,  Columbus,  Ameri- 
eus  Vesputius,  Vascus  Gama,  Drake,  Candish,  Oliver  Anort, 
Schouten,  got  all  their  honour  by  voluntary  expeditions.  But 
you  say,  such  mens  travel  is  voluntary ;  we  are  compelled,  and, 
as  malefactors,  must  depart :  yet  know  this  of  *  Plato  to  be  true, 
ultori  Deo  summa  aura  peregrimis  est :  God  hath  an  especial 
care  of  strangers;  and,  when  he  wants  friends  and  allies,  he  shall 
deserve  better  and  find  more  favour  with  God  and  men.  Besides 
the  pleasure  of  peregrination,  variety  of  objects  will  make 
amends;  and  so  many  nobles,  Tully,  Aristides,  Themistocles, 
Theseus,  Codrus,  &c.  as  have  been  banished,  will  give  sufficient 
credit  unto  it.  Read  Pet.  Alcionius  his  two  books  of  this 
subject. 

•  Lib.  16.  cap.  1.  NuUam  frugem  habent;  potus  ex  imbre:  et  has  genUs,  si  vin- 
cmtur,  &c.  I'  Lib,  5.  de  legibus.    Cumque  cognaiis  careat  et  amicis,  majorera 

apud  deos  et  apud  homines  mtseticordiani  meretur. 
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MEMB.  V. 

Against  Sorrow  for  Death  of  Friends  or  otherwise,  vain 

Fear,  ^c. 

Death  and  departure  of  friends  are  things  generally  griev- 
ous: *  omnium  qua  in  humand  vita  contingunt,  luctus  atque 
mors  sunt  acerbissima ;  the  most  austere  and  bitter  accidents 
that  can  happen  to  a  man  in  this  life,  in  eeternum  valedicere,  to 
part  for  ever,  to  forsake  the  world  and  all  our  friends ;  'tis  idti- 
mum  teiribilium,  the  last  and  the  greatest  terrour,  most  irke- 
some  and  troublesome  unto  us.      Homo  toties  moritur,  quoties 
amitiit  sues.    And  though  we  hope  for  a  better  life,  eternall 
happiness,  after  these  painfull  and  miserable  dales,  yet  we  can- 
not compose  our  selves  willingly  to  dye ;  the  remembrance  of  it 
is  most  grievous  unto  us,  especially  to  such  who  are  fortunate 
and  rich:  they  start  at  the  name  of  death,  as  an  horse  at  a 
post-     Say  what  you  can  of  that  other  world,  with 
*=  Metezuma  that  Indian  prince,  bonum  est  esse  hie,  they  had 
rather  be  here.    Nay  many  generous  spirits,  and  grave  staid 
men  otherwise,  are  so  tender  in  this,  that,  at  the  loss  of  a  dear 
friend,  they  will  cry  out,  roare,  and  tear  their  haire,  lamenting 
some  months  after,  houling,  O  hone,  as  those  Irish  women,  and 
Greeks,  at  their  graves,  commit  many  undecent  actions,  and 
almost  go  besides  themselves.    My  dear  father,  my  sweet  hus- 
band, mine  only  brother's  dead !  to  whom  shall  I  make  mv 
moan  ?  O  me  miserum  !  ^ 

Quis  dabit  in  lacrymas  fontem  ?  &c. 
What  shall  I  do  ? 

*  Sed  toturn  hoc  studium  luctu  fraterna  mihi  mors 

Abstuhtj  hei!  misero  frater  adempte  mihi ! 
My  brothers  death  my  study  hath  undone : 
Woe  s  me !  alas !  my  brother  he  is  gone ! 

Mezentius  would  not  live  after  his  son : 

^slTlLtuSn'!!^"''  luceraque  relinquo ! 

And^Pompey's^wife  cryed  out  at  the  news  of  her  husbands 

•  Cardan  de  consol.  lib.  2.  b  Senprn  en 

mane  ululatuin  orluntur,  peclora  nercutient.o  « „     •  .       *  Summo 

OrteliuB,  in  Grtecia.     '  ^  •  SulLr  f Vtrgiir''"      'P««aculum  exhibentcs. 
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*  Turpe  mori  post  te  solo  non  posse  dolore, 

videnta  hctu,  et  nescia  tolerandi,  as  ''Tacitus  of  Agrippina 
not  able  to  moderate  her  passions.    So,  when  she  heard  her 
son  was  slam,  she  abruptly  broke  ofF  her  work,  changed  coun- 
tenance and  colour,  tore  her  hair,  and  fell  a  roarini?  down 
right :  ^ 

■  subitxis  miserae  calor  ossa  reliquit; 

Excussi  manibus  radii,  revolutaque  pensa : 
Evolat  infelix,  et  femineo  ululatu, 
Seissa  coniam .... 

Another  would  needs  run  upon  the  swords  point  after  Euryalus 
departure, 

=  Figite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas,  in  me  omnia  tela 
Conjicite,  o  Rutulil  

O  let  me  dye  !  some  good  man  or  other  make  an  end  of  me! 
How  did  Achilles  take  on  for  Patroclus  departure?  A  black 
cloud  of  sorrows  overshadowed  him,  saith  Homer.  Jacob  rent 
his  clothes,  put  sack-cloth  about  his  loines,  sorrowed  for  his 
son  a  long  season,  and  could  not  be  comforted,  but  would 
needs  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  his  son  (Gen.  37.  37). 
Many  years  after,  the  remembrance  of  such  friends,  of  such 
accidents,  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  to  see  or  hear  of  it,  though 
it  concern  not  our  selves,  but  others.  Scaliger  saith  of  himself, 
that  he  never  read  Socrates  death,  in  Plato's  Phaedon,  but  he 
•wept:  "J Austin  shed  tears  when  he  read  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  But,  howsoever  this  passion  of  sorrow  be  violent,  bitter, 
and  seiseth  familiarly  on  wise,  valiant,  discreet  men,  yet  it  may 
surely  be  withstood,  it  may  be  diverted.  For,  what  is  there  in 
this  life,  that  it  should  be  so  dear  unto  us  ?  or  that  we  should 
so  much  deplore  the  departure  of  a  friend  ?  The  greatest  plea- 
sures are  common  society,  to  enjoy  one  anothers  presence, 
feasting,  hawking,  hunting,  brooks,  woods,  hils,  musick, 
dancing,  &c.  all  this  is  but  vanity  and  losse  of  time,  as  I  have 
sufficiently  declared. 

■  dura  bibimus,  dtim  serta,  unguenta,  puellas. 


Poscimus,  obrepit  non  intellecta  seaectus. 

Whilst  we  drink,  prank  our  selves,  with  wenches  dally. 
Old  age  upon's  at  unawares  doth  sally. 

As  alchymists  spend  that  small  modicum  they  have,  to  get  gold, 


■  Lucan. 
«  Juvcnalis. 


*  a  Annal. 


'  Virg.  Mo.  9. 


*  Confess.  1.  l. 
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and  never  finde  it,  we  lose  and  neglect  eternity,  for  a  little  mo- 
mentary pleasure,  which  we  cannot  enjoy,  nor  shall  ever  attain 
to  in  this  life.  We  abhor  death,  pain,  and  grief,  all  ;  and  yet 
we  will  do  nothing  of  that  which  should  vindicate  us  from, 
but  rather  voluntarily  thrust  our  selves  upon  it.  ^  The  lasci- 
vious prefers  his  whore  before  his  life,  or  good  estate ;  an  angi-y 
man,  hi^  revenge;  a  parasite,  his  gut;  ambitious,  honours; 
covetous,  wealth;  a  thief,  his  booty;  a  souldier,  his  spoyle ; 
we  abhor  diseases,  and  yet  we  pidl  them  upon  us.  We  are 
never  better  or  freer  from  cares  then  when  we  sleep  ;  and  yet, 
which  we  so  much  avoid  and  lament,  death  is  but  a  perpetuall 
sleep;  and  why  should  it  (as  ''Epicurus  argues)  so  much 
affright  us  ?  When  we  are,  death  is  not :  but  when  death  is, 
then  we  are  not :  our  life  is  tedious  and  troublesome  unto  him 
that  lives  best ;  ^  'tis  a  misery  to  be  born,  a  pain  to  live,  a  trou- 
ble to  die;  death  makes  an  end  of  our  miseries;  and  yet  we 
cannot  consider  of  it.  A  littk  before  Socrates  drank  his 
potion  of  (Acuta,  he  bid  the  citizens  of  Athens  cheerfully  fare- 
well, and  concluded  his  speech  with  this  short  sentence :  My 
time  is  now  come  to  be  gone,  I  to  my  death,  you  to  live  on ; 
but  ivhich  of  these  is  best,  God  alone  knows.  For  there  is  no 
pleasure  here,  but  sorrow  is  annexed  to  it,  repentance  follows  it. 

If  I  feed  liberally,  I  am  likely  sick  or  surfeit ;  if  I  live  spa- 
ringly,  my  hunger  and  thirst  is  not  allayed  ;  I  am  well  neither 
fidl  nor  fasting.;  if  I  live  honest,  I  burn  in  lust ;  if  I  take  my 
pleasure,  I  tire  and  starve  my  self,  and  do  injury  to  my  body 
and  soul.  ^  Of  so  small  a  quantity  of  mirth,  how  much  sorrow  ? 
after  so  little  pleasure,  how  great  misery  f  'Tis  both  waies  trou- 
blesome to  me,  to  rise  and  go  to  bed,  to  eat  and  provide  my 
meat ;  cares  and  contentions  attend  me  all  day  long,  fears  and 
suspicions  all  my  life.  I  am  discontented ;  and  why  should  I 
desire  so  much  to  live  ?  But  an  happy  death  will  make  an  end 
of  all  our  woes  and  miseries ; 

Omnibus  una  meis  certa  medela  malis. 

Why  shouldst  thou  not  then  say,  with  old  Simeon,  since  thou 
ait  so  well  affected,  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace ;  or,  with  Paul,  /  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with 
Christ?  Beata  mors,  qua  ad  beatam  vitam  aditum  aperit ; 

*  Amator  scortiim  vitoe  pracponit,  iracundin  vindictam,  paiasitus  gulam,  ambitiosus 
lionores,  avarus  ojies,  miles  rapinam,  fur  praedam ;  morbos  odimus  et  acxersimua. 
Card.  ^  Seneca.     Quum  nos  sutrnis,  mors  non  adest;   cum   vero  mors 

adest,  turn  nos  nou  sumus.  Bernard,  c.  3.  med.  nascl  miserum,  vivere 

poena,  angustia  mori.  ^  Plato,  Apol.  Socratis.    Sed  jam  hora  est  hinr  abire, 

«  Comedi  ad  satietatem,  gravitas  me  offendit;  parcius  edi,  non  est 
expletum  desiderium  ;  venereas  delicias  sequor,  hiiic  morbus,  lassitudo,  &c.  f  Bern. 
c.a.  med,  de  lantilli  laetiti4,  quanta  triititia;  post  tantam  voUiptatem,  quam  eravis 
misetia?  " 
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'tis  a  blessed  houre  that  leads  us  to  a  *  blessed  life;  and 
blessed  are  they  that  dye  in  the  Lord,  But  liTc  is  sweet ;  and 
death  is  not  so  terrible  in  it  self  as  the  concomitants  of  it,  a 
loathsome  disease,  pain,  horrour,  &c.  and  many  times  the 
manner  of  it,  to  be  hanged,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  to  be 
burned  alive.  ^  Servetus  tiie  heretick,  that  suffered  in  Ge- 
neva, wlicn  he  was  brought  to  the  stake,  and  saw  the  execu- 
tioner come  with  fire  in  his  hand,  homo,  visa  igne,  tarn  Juir- 
rendum  exclamavit)  ut  universiim  popidum  perterrefeceiit, 
roared  so  loud,  that  he  terrified  the  people.  An  old  Stoick 
would  have  scorned  this.  It  troubles  some  to  be  unburied, 
or  so : 

 non  te  optima  mater 

Condet  humi,  patriove  onerabit  membra  sepulcro  : 
Alitibus  linquere  feris,  et  gujgite  mersum 
Unda  feretj  piscesque  impasti  vulnera  lambent : 

Thy  gentle  parents  shall  not  bury  thee, 
ilmongst  thine  ancestors  entomb'd  to  be ; 
But  fej-al  fowle  thy  carcass  shall  devoure. 
Or  drowned  corps  hungry  fish  maws  shall  scoure. 

As  Socrates  told  Crito,  it  concerns  me  not  what  is  done  with  me 
when  1  am  dead;  facilis  jactura  sepulcri :  I  care  not,  so  long  as 
I  feel  it  not:  let  them  set  mine  head  on  the  pike  ofTenariflFa, 
and  my  quarters  in  the  foure  parts  of  the  world, 

.  pascam  licet  in  cruce  corvos  : 

let  wolves  or  bears  devoure  me  : 

 Ccelo  tegitur  qui  non  habet  urnam ; 

the  canopy  of  heaven  covers  him  that  hath  no  tomb.  So 
likewise  for  our  friends,  why  should  tiieir  departure  so  much 
trouble  us  ?  They  are  better,  as  we  iiope ;  and  for  what  then 
,dost  thou  lament,  as  those  do,  whom  Paul  taxed  in  his  time, 
(1  Thes.  4.  13)  tliat  have  no  hope?  'Tis  fit  there  should  be 
some  solemnity. 

*■  Sed  sepelire  decet  defunctum,  pectore  forti, 
Constaiites,  unumque  diem  tletu  indulgentes. 

Jobs  friends  said  not  a  word  to  hirn  the  first  seven  dales,  but 
let  sorrow  and  discontent  take  their  course,  themselves  sitting 
sad  and  silent  by  him.  When  Jupiter  himself  wept  for  Sarpe- 
don,  what  else  did  the  poet  insinuate,  but  that  some  sorrow  is 
good  ? 

•  Est  cnlin  mors  piorura  fclix  transitu*  de  laborc  ad  rcfrigeriuni,  de  expectatione  ad 
praemlura,  de  agone  ad  biaviuin.  Yaiicanus,  viii  ejus.  J^uc.  11.  9. 

Hoiner. 
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"iQuis  raatrem,  nisi  mentis  iaops,  in  funere  nati 
Flere  vetet  ? 

who  can  blame  a  tender  mother,  if  she  weep  for  her  chikli-en  ? 
Beside,  as  ''Plutarch  holds,  'tis  not  in  our  power  not  to  lament: 
indoleniia  non  cuivis  contingit :  it  takes  away  mercy  and  pitty, 
not  to  be  sad ;  'tis  a  natural  passion  to  weep  for  our  friends,  an 
irresistible  passion  to  lament  and  grieve.  /  knoio  not  hoiv,  (saith 
Seneca)  but  sometimes  'tis  good  to  be  miserable  in  misery  :  and 
for  the  most  part  all  grief  evacuates  itself  by  teares : 

■  est  qutedam  flere  voluptas  : 


Explefur  lacrymis,  egeriturque,  dolor : 

yet,  after  a  dayes  mourning  or  two,  comfort  thy  self  for  thy 
heaviness  (Eccles.  38.  17).  Non  decet  defunctum  ignavo 
questu  prosequi :  'twas  Germanicus  advice  of  old,  that  we 
should  not  dwell  too  long  upon  our  passions,  to  be  desperately 
sad,  immoderate  grievers,  to  let  them  tyrannize ;  there's  indo- 
lenticB  ars,  a  medium  to  be  kept :  we  do  not  (saith  *  Austin) 
forbid  men  to  grieve,  but  to  grieve  overmuch.  I  forbid  7iot  a 
man  to  be  angry ;  but  1  at;k  for  what  cause  Iw  is  so  ?  Not  to 
he  sad,  but  why  he  is  sad  ?  not  tb  fear,  but  wherefore  is  he 
afraid  ?  I  require  a  moderation  as  well  as  a  just  reason.  ^ The 
Romans,  and  most  civil  commonwealths,  have  set  a  time  to 
such  solemnities  :  they  must  not  mourn  after  a  certain  day ;  or 
if  in  a  family  a  child  be  born,  a  daughter,  or  a  son  married, 
some  state  or  honour  he  conferred,  a  brother  he  redeemed  from 
his  hands,  a  friend  from  his  enemies,  or  the  like,  they  must 
lament  no  more.  And  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so ;  to  what  end  is 
all  their  funeral  pomp,  complaints,  and  tears  ?  When  Socrates 
was  dying,  his  friends  ApoUodorus  and  Crito,  with  some  others, 
were  weeping  by  him  ;  which  he  perceiving,  asked  them  what 
they  meant :  sfor  that  very  cause,  he  put  all  the  women  out 
of  the  roome ;  upon  which  loords  of  his,  they  icere  abashed, 
and  ceased  from  their  tears.  Lodovicus  Cortesius,  a  rich  lawyer 
of  Padua  (as  "  Bernardinus  Scardeonius  relates)  commanded 
by  his  last  will,  and  a  great  mulct  if  otherwise  to  his  heir,  that 
no  funeral  should  l)e  kept  for  hiirt,  no  man  should  lament  j  but, 
as  at  a  wedding,  musick  and  minstrels  to  be  provided;  and, 

■'  ^y'^\.  ,  ,  "  Consol.  ad  Apollon.  non  rst  libcrtatc  nostrS  positum  non  dolcre  • 
miser.cordiam  abolet,  &c.  <^  Ovid.  4  Trist.  ^  Tacitus,  lib.  4.  •  Lib.  9. 


cap.  9.  de  ciYitate  Dei.  Non  quxro  cum  irascatur,  sed  cur;  non  ulrum  sit  tristis  sed 
unde  ;  non  utnim  timcat,  sed  quid  linieat.  '  Fcslus,  verbo  Minuitur.  Luctui 

<  .es  ,„.l.cebatur,  cum  liberi  nascantur,  cum  frater  abit,  amicus  ab  hospite,  captivus 
lomum  redoat,  puella  dcspon.e.ur.  u  01,  hanc  caussam  mulicres  ablekram  ne 

't.  b'T"V  '  ^^"''"■'mus,  et  de»iiir«us  a  lacrymis.      ^  ■  - 

ci.ist.  8.  dc  clans  Jurisconsuhis  I'atavmis. 


h  Lib.  1. 
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instead  of  black  mourners,  he  took  order  *that  twelve  virgins 
clad  in  green  sJiould  carry  him  to  the  church.  His  will  and 
testament  was  accordingly  performed,  and  he  buried  in  S'  So- 
phies church.  Tally  was  much  grieved  for  his  daughter 
Tulliola's  death  at  first,  until  such  time  that  he  had  confirmed 
his  mind  with  some  philosophical  precepts :  "  then  he  began  to 
triumph  over  fortune  and  grief,  and,  for  her  reception  into 
heaven,  to  he  much  more  joyed  then  before  he  was  troubled  for 
her  loss.  If  an  heathen  man  could  so  fortifie  himself  from 
philosophy,  what  shall  a  Christian  from  divinity  ?  Why  doest 
thou  so  nf;acerate  thy  selfe  ?  'Tis  an  inevitable  chance,  the  first 
statute  in  Magna  Charta,  an  everlasting  act  of  parliament,  all 
must  ^  die. 

«  Constat  seterna  positumque  lege  est, 
Ut  constet  genitum  nihil. 
It  cannot  be  revoked :  we  are  all  mortal ;  and  these  all-com- 
manding gods  and  princes  die  like  men  : 

'^Involvit  humile  pariter  at  celsum  caput, 
^quatque  summis  infima. 

0  wealc  condition  of  humane  estate  !  Sylvius  exclaims :  « La- 
dislaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  18  yeeres  of  age,  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  so  potent,  rich,  fortunate,  and  happy,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  friends,  amongst  so  many  ''physicians,  now  ready  to 
be  'married,  in  36  houres  sickned  and  died.  We  must  so  be 
gone  sooner  or  later  all,  and,  as  Calliopius  in  the  comedy  took  his 
leave  of  his  spectators  and  auditors, 

Vos  valete  et  plaudite. — Calliopius  recensui. 

must  we  bid  the  world  farewell,  {Exit  Calliopius)  and,  having 
now  plaid  our  parts,  for  ever  be  gone.  Tombs  and  monuments 
have  the  like  fate  : 

Data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepulcris ; 
kingdomes,  provinces,  towns,  and  cities,  have  their  periods, 
and  are  consumed.  In  those  flourishing  times  of  Troy,  My- 
cenae was  the  fairest  city  in  Greece ;  GrcecicB  amcta.  imperi- 
tabat ;  but  it,  alas  1  and  that  ^  Assyrian  Nineve,  are  quite 
overthrown.  The  like  fate  hath  that  Egyptian  and  Boeotian 
Thebes  Delos,  commune  Gracia.  conciliahulum,  the  common 
councel-house  of  Greece;  'and  Babylon,  the  greatest  city  that 

•  Innuiitse  puellae  amictae  viridibus  pannis,  &c.  •>  Lib.  de  consol.  «  Pne- 

ceptls  philosouhia:  confirmatus  adversiis  omncm  fortune  vim,  et  te  consecratli  in  coe- 
lumque  recent^,  tanlSi  affectus  Isetitia  sum  ac  voluptate,  quaiitam  ammo  capere  possum, 
8C  exultaie  plane  milil  videor,  victorque  de  omni  dolore  et  fortunSi  tnuraphare. 
*  Ut  licnum  uri  natum,  arista  secari,  sic  homines  mori.  '  BoSth.  lib.  2.  met.  3. 

f  Boetb.  e  Nic.  Hensel.  Breslagr.  fol.  47.  Twenty  then  present. 

1  To  Magdalen,  the  daughter  of  Cliarles  the  seventh  of  France.  Obeunt  noctesque 
diesque,  &c.  "  Assyi-iorum  regia  funditus  deleta.  »  Omniuui,  quot  unquam 
«ol  asp  exit,  urbium  maxima. 
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ever  the  sun  shone  upon,  hatli  now  nothing  but  walls  and 
rubbish  left. 

» Quid  Pandionise  restant,  nisi  nomen,  Athense  ? 

Thus  ''Pausanias  complained  in  his  times.  And  where  is  Troy 
it  self  now,  Persepolis,  Carthage,  Cyzicum,  Sparta,  Argos,  and 
all  those  Grecian  cities  ?  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  the  fairest 
towns  in  Sicily,  which  had  sometimes  700000  mhabitants,  are 
now  decayed  :  the  names  of  Hieron,  Empedocles,  &c.  of  those 
niiffhty  numbers  of  people,  only  left.  One  Anacharsis  is  re- 
membred  amongst  the  Scythians;  the  world  it  self  must  have  an 
end,  and  every  part  of  it.  Caterce  igitur  iirbes  sunt  mortales,  as 
Peter  '  Gillius  concludes  of  Constantinople  ;  hec  saiie,^  qncmdiu 
erunt  homines,  futiira  mihi  videiur  immortalis ;  but  'tis  not  so  : 
nor  site,  nor  strength,  nor  sea,  nor  land,  can  vindicate  a  city;  but 
it  and  all  must  vanish  at  last.  And,  as  to  a  traveller,  great  moun- 
tains seem  plains  afar  off,  at  last  are  not  discerned  at  all;  cities, 
men,  monuments  decay : 

.  nee  solidis  prodest  sua  machina  terris  : 

the  names  are  only  left,  those  at  length  forgotten,  and  are  in- 
volved in  perpetual  night. 

^Returning  out  of  Asia,  when  I  sailed  from  JEgina  toward 
Megara,  I  began  (saith  Servius  Sulpitius,  in  a  consolatory 
epistle  of  his  to  TuUy)  to  view  the  country  round  about.  Mgina 
was  behind  me,  Megara  before,  Piraeus  on  the  right  hand, 
Corinth  on  the  left,  what  flourishing  towns  hei-etojfvre,  now 
prostrate  and  ovei-ivhelmed  before  mine  eyes  ?  /  began  to  think 
with  myself,  Alas!  lohy  are  ive  men  so  much  disquieted  with 
the  departure  of  a  friend,  whose  life  is  much  shorter,  '  when  so 
many  goodly  cities  lye  buried  before  us  f  Remember,  O  Servius, 
thou  ai't  a  man;  and  with  that  I  was  much  confirmed,  and 
conected  myself.  Correct  then  likewise,  and  comfort  thy  self 
in  this,  that  we  must  necessarily  dye,  and  all  dye,  that  we  shall 
rise  again,  as  TuUy  held,  jucundiorque  multo  congressus  noster 
futurus,  quam  insuavis  et  acerbus  digressus,  our  second  meeting 
shall  be  much  more  pleasant,  then  our  departure  was  grievous. 

I,  but  he  was  my  most  dear  and  loving  friend,  my  sole  friend : 

*^Quis  desiderib  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  cari  capitis  ? 

And  who  can  blame  my  woe?  ,  Thou  mayst  be  ashamed,  1  say 
with  S Seneca,  to  confess  it,  in  such  a  ^tempest  as  this  to  have 

•Ovid.  I*  Arcad.  lib.  8.  «  Priefat.  Topogr.  Constantiiiop.  ">  Epist. 

Tull.  111).  3.  '  Quum  tot  oppidorum  cadavera  ante  oculos  projecta  jacpiit. 

f  Hor.  lib.  1.  Od.  24.  «  De  rented,  fortuit.  Erubcscc,  taiu&  tempe«tate 

quod  ad  unara  anchoTam  ttabat. 
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but  one  anchor ;  go  seek  another :  and,  for  his  part,  thou  dost 
him  great  injury  to  desire  his  longer  life.  Wilt  timi  have  him 
crazed  and  sickly  still,  like  a  tired  traveller  that  comes  weary  to 
his  inne,  begin  his  journey  afresh,  or  to  be  freed  from  his 
miseries  ?  Thou  hadst  more  need  rejoice  that  he  is  gone.  An- 
other complains  of  a  most  sweet  wife,  a  young  wife, 

(Nondum  sustulerat  flavum  Proserpina  crinem) 

such  a  wife  as  no  mortal  man  ever  had,  so  good  a  wife  :  but  slie 
is  now  dead  and  gone, 

Lethaeoque  jacet  condita  sarcophago. 

I  reply  to  him,  in  Seneca's  words,  if  such  a  woman  at  least 
ever  was  to  be  had,  ^  he  did  either  so  find  or  make  her  ;  if  he 
found  her,  he  may  as  happily  find  another ;  if  he  made  her,  as 
Critobulus  in  Xenophon  did  by  his,  he  may  as  good  cheap  inform 
another ; 

Et  bona  tam  sequitur^  quam  bona  prima  fuit : 

he  need  not  dispair,  so  long  as  the  same  master  is  to  be  had. 
But  was  she  good  ?  Had  she  been  so  tryed  peradventure  as  that 
Ephesian  widow  in  Petronius,  by  some  swaggering  souldier,  she 
might  not  have  held  out.  Many  a  man  would  have  been  will- 
ingly rid  of  his  :  before  thou  wast  bound ;  now  thou  art  free  j 
''and  'tis  but  a  folly  to  love  thy  fetters,  though  they  he  of  gold. 
Come  into  a  third  place,  you  shall  have  an  aged  father  sighing 
for  a  Sonne,  a  pretty  childe ; 

^  Impube  pectus,  quale  vel  impia 
Molliret  Thracum  pectora — 

 He  now  lyes  asleep, 

Would  make  an  impious  Thracian  weep — 

or  some  fine  daughter  that  dyed  young, 

*  Nondum  experta  novi  gaudia  prima  tori — 
or  forlorn  son  for  his  deceased  father.  But  why  ?  Prior  exiit, 
prior  intravit ;  he  came  first,  and  he  must  go  first.  Tu  fnistra 
pins,  hen,  c^c.  What?  wouldst  thou  have  the  laws  of  nature 
altered,  and  him  to  live  alwayes  ?  Julius  Cssar,  Augustus,  Al- 
cibiades,  Galen,  Aristotle,  lost  their  fathers  young.  And  why 
on  the  other  side  shouldst  thou  so  heavily  take  the  death  of  thy 
little  son  ? 

*  Nwniy  quia  nec  fato,  merit  a  nec  morte,  peribat, 
Sed  miser  ante  diem — 

"  Vis  Kgrum,  ct  morbidum,  sitibundum  ?  gaudc  potius  quod  his  malis  libcratus  sit. 
I"  Uxorem  bonam  aut  invenisti, aut  sic  fecisti;  si  inveneris,  aliam  habere  te  posse^ex  hoc 
intelligamus:  si  feceris,  bene  speresj  salvus  est  artifex.  r»l 
est  compedes,  licet  aurcasj^amare.  «>  Hor.  «  Hor.  lib.  1.  Ud.  24. 

f  Virg.  4.  jEn. 
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he  died  before  his  time  perhaps,  not  yet  come  to  tlie  solstice  of 
his  age  !  yet  was  he  not  mortal?   Hear  that  divine  »Epictetus; 
If  tfiou  covet  thy  wife,  friends,  children,'  should  live  alwayes, 
thou  art  a  fool    He  was  a  fine  child  indeed,  dignus  ApoUineis 
lacnmiis,  a  sweet,  a  loving,  a  fair,  a  witty  child,  of  great  hope, 
another  Eteoneiis,  whom  Pindarus  the  poet,  and  Ansttdos  the 
rhetorician,  so  much  lament;  but  who  can  tell  whether  he 
would  have  been  an  honest  man  ?    He  might  have  proved  a 
thief  a  rogue,  a  spendthrift,  a  disobedient  son,  vexed  and  galled 
thee 'more  then  all  the  world  beside;  he  might  have  wrangled 
with  thee  and  disagreed,  or  with  his  brothers,  as  Eteocles 
and  Polynices,  and  broke  thy  heart :  he  is  now  gone  to  eternity, 
as  another  Ganymede  in  the  ^  flower  of  his  youth,  as  if  he 
had  risen,  saith  Plutarch,  ''from  the  midst  of  a  feast  before 
he  was  drunk  ;  the  longer  he  had  lived,  the  worse  he  would  have 
been,  and  quo  vita  longior,  (Ambrose  thinks)  cidpa  numerosioTf 
more  sinful,  more  to  answer  he  would  have  had.     If  he 
was  naught,  thou  mayst  be  glad  he  is  gone ;  if  good,  be  glad 
thou  hadst  such  a  son.    Or  art  thou  sure  he  was  good  ?  It  may 
be  he  was  an  hypocrite,  as  many  are;  and,  howsoever  he 
spake  thee  fair,  peradventure  he  prayed,  amongst  the  rest  that 
Icaro-Mcnippus  heard  at  Jupiters,  whispering  place  in  Lucian, 
for  his  fathers  death,  because  he  now  kept  him  short,  he  was  to 
inherit  much  goods,  and  many  fair  manors  after  his  decease. 
Or  put  case  he  was  very  good,  suppose  the  best,  may  not  thy 
dead  son  expostulate  with  thee,  as  he  did  in  the  same  ^  Lucian, 
PFhij  dost  thou  lame^it  my  death,  or  call  me  miserable  that  am 
much  more  happy  then  thy  self?  what  misfortune  is  befaln 
me  ?   Is  it  because  I  am  not  bald,  crooked,  old,  rotten,  as  thou 
art  ?    What  have  I  lost  ?    some  of  your  good  chear,  gay 
clotlis,  musick,  singing,  dancing,  kissing,  merry  meetings, 
thalaml  lubentias,  ^c.  is  that  it  ?  Is  it  Jiot  much  better  not 
to  hunger  at  all  then  to  eat :  not  to  thirst  then  to  drink  to 
satisfie  thirst:  not  to  be  cold  then  to  put  on  cloths  to  drive  aicay 
cold?  You  had  more  need  rejoyce  that  I  am  freed  from  diseases, 
agues,  cares,  anxieties,  livor,  love,  covetousness,  Jiatred,  envy, 
malice,  that  I  fear  no  more  thieves,  tyrants,  enemies,  as 
you  do. 

*  Cap.  19.  Si  id  studes  ut  uxorj  amici,  liberi  perpetuo  vivant,  stuldis  es,       •>  Dous, 
quos  diligit,  juvenes  rapit.  Menan.  c  Consol.  ad  Apol.  Apollonius  filius  tuus 

in  flore  decessit,  ante  nos  ad  ^ternltatem  digressus,  tamquam  e  convivio  abicns,  prius- 
quam  in  errorem  aliquem  c  temulentid  incidcret,  quales  in  longS  senectS  accidere  solent. 
•Tom.  1 .  Tract,  de  luctu.  Quid  me  mortuum  miserura  vocas,  qui  te  sum  multo  felicior  ? 
aut  quid  acerbi  milii  putas  contigisse  ?  an  quia  non  sum  calvus,  sencx,  ut  tu,  fiicie 
rugosus,  incurvus,  &c.  O  demens!  quid  tibi  vidctur  in  vita  boni?  nimirum  amicitias, 
ccEnas,  &c.  Longe  melius  non  csurire  quam  edere ;  non  sitire,  &c.  Gaude  potius 
quod  morbos  et  febres  effugcrim,  aeggrem  animi,  &c.  Ejulatus  quid  prodest quid 
lacrymw,  &c. 
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"  Id  cinerem  et  manes  credis  cm-are  sepultos  ? 

Do  they  concern  us  all,  think  you,  when  we  are  once  dead  ? 
Condole  not  others  then  overmuch ;  wish  not  or  fear  thine  own 
death. 

^  Summum  nec  metuas  diem,  nec  optes ; 

'tis  to  no  purpose. 

Excessi  a  vitae  aerumnis  facilisque  lubensque, 
Ne  pejora  ipsa  morte  dehinc  videam  ; 

I  left  this  irksome  life  with  all  mine  heart. 
Lest  worse  then  death  should  happen  to  my  part. 

« Cardinal  Brundusinus  caused  this  epitaph  in  Rome  to  be  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb,  to  shew  his  willingness  to  dye,  and  taxe 
those  that  were  so  loth  to  depart.  Weep  and  howl  no  more 
then ;  'tis  to  small  purpose :  and,  as  Tully  adviseth  us  in  the 
like  case,  non  quos  amisimus,  sed  quantum  lugere  par  sit,  co- 
gitemus :  think  what  we  do,  not  whom  we  have  lost.  So 
David  did,  2  Sam.  22.  While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted 
and  loept ;  but,  being  now  dead,  why  should  I  fast  ?  Can  I 
bring  him  again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him ;  hut  he  cannot  return  to 
me.  He  that  doth  otherwise  is  an  intemperate,  a  weak,  a  silly, 
and  undiscreet  man.  Though  Aristotle  deny  any  part  of  in- 
temperance to  be  conversant  about  sorrow,  I  am  of  ''Seneca's 
jnind — he  that  is  wise  is  temperate ;  and  he  that  is  tempe- 
rate is  constant,  free  from  passion ;  and  he  that  is  such  a 
one,  is  without  sorrow,  as  all  wise  men  should  be.  The 
•Thracians  wept  still  when  a  child  was  born,  feasted  and  made 
mirth  when  any  man  was  buried  :  and  so  should  we  rather  be 
glad  for  such  as  die  well,  that  they  are  so  happily  freed  from 
the  miseries  of  this  life.  When  Eteoneus,  that  noble  yoimg 
Greek,  was  so  generally  lamented  by  his  friends,  Pinnarus  the 
poet  faines  some  god  saying,  Silete,  homines ;  non  enim  miser 
est,  fifc.  be  quiet,  good  folks;  this  young  man  is  not  so  mi- 
serable as  you  think ;  he  is  neither  gone  to  Styx  nor  Acheron, 
sed  gloriosus  et  senii  expers  heros,  he  lives  for  ever  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields ;  he  now  enjoycs  that  happinesse  which  your  great 
kings  so  earnestly  seekj  and  wears  that  garland  for  which  ye 
contend.  If  our  present  weakness  is  such,  we  cannot  mode- 
rate our  passions  in  this  behalf,  we  must  divert  them  by  all 
means,  by  doing  something  else,  thinking  of  another  subject. 
The  Italians,  most  part,  sleep  away  care  and  grief,  if  it  un- 
seasonably seise  upon  them;   Danes,  Dutchmen,  Polanders, 

•  VlrgiJ.  Mart.  '  Chytreus,  ileliciU  Europae.  ^  Epitt.  85. 

•  Sardus,  de  ir.or.  gen. 
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and  Bohemians  drink  it  down;  our  countrymen  go  to  playes. 
Doe  something  or  other;  let  it  not  transpose  thee;  or,  by 
■■^premcdilation,  make  such  accidents  familiar,  as  Ulysses,  that 
wept  for  his  dog,  but  not  for  his  wife,  quod  paratus  esset  ammo 
objinnato  (Plut.  dc  anim.  tranq.) :  accustome  thy  self,  and  harden ' 
before  hand,  by  seeing  other  mens  calamities,  and  applymg  them 
to  thy  present  estate  : 

Praevisum,  est  levius,  quod  fuit  ante,  malum. 
1  will  conclude  with  ^Epictetus,  //  thou  hvest  a  pot,  remember 
'tis  but  a  pot  thou  hvest ;  and  thou  wilt  not  be  troubled  when 
'tis  broken  :  if  thou  lovest  a  son  or  wife,  remember  they  are  mor- 
tall;  and  thou  icilt  not  be  so  impatient.  And  for  false  fears  and 
all  other  fortuite  inconveniences,  mischances,  calamities,  to  resist 
and  prepare  our  selves  not  to  faint,  is  best : 

=  Stultum  est  timere  quod  vitari  non  potest ; 
'tis  a  folly  to  fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  be  discou- 
raged at  all. 

^  Nam  quisquis  trepidus  pavet  vel  optat, 
Abjecit  clypeum,  locoque  motus, 
Nectit,  qua  valeat  trahi,  catenam  : 

for  he  that  so  faints  or  fears,  and  yeelds  to  his  passion,  flings  away 
his  own  weapons,  makes  a  cord  to  bind  himself,  and  puis  a  beam 
upon  his  own  head. 

MEMB.  VI. 

Af^ainst  Envie,  Livor,  Emulation,  Hatred,  Ambition,  Self. love-, 
and  all  other  Affections. 

A-GAINST  those  other  « passions  and  affections,  there  is 
no  better  remedy,  then  (as  mariners,  when  they  go  to  sea, 
provide  all  things  necessary  to  resist  a  tempest)  to  furnish  our 
selves  with  philosophical!  and  divine  precepts,  other  mens  ex- 
amples; 

•^Periculum  ex  aliis  fecere,  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet : 

to  balance  our  hearts  whh  love,  charity,  meekness,  patience, 
and  counterpoise  those  irregular  motions  of  envie,  livor,  spleen, 
hatred,  with  their  opposite  vertues,  as  we  bend  a  crooked 

•  Praemeditalione  facilera  reddere  quemque  casutn.  Plutarclms,  consolatione  ad 
Apollonium.  Assuefacere  nos  caslhus  debeiims.  Tull.  lib.  0.  Tusculan.  qiioest. 
^  Cap.  8.  Si  ollam  diligaa,  memento  te  ollam  diligcre:  non  perturbaberis  e&  confrnrlA ; 
li  filium  aut  uxorem,  memento  liominem  a  te  diligi,  &c.  *  Seneca.  ■*  Bo?th. 
lib.  1.  pros.  4.  *  Qui  invidiam  ferre  non  potest,  ferre  contemptum  cogitur. 

'Ter.  Heaiuont. 
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staffe  another  way;  to  oppose  sufferance  to  labour,  patience  to 
reproach,  bountry  to  covetousness,  fortitude  to  pusillanimity, 
meekness  to  anger,  humility  to  pride;  to  examine  our  selves, 
for  what  cause  we  are  so  much  disquieted,  on  wliat  ground,  what 
occasion,  is  it  just  or  fained  ?  and  then  eitlier  to  pacific  our  selves 
by  reason,  to  divert  by  some  other  object,  contrary  passion,  or 
premeditation.  ^  Meditari  secum  oportet  quo  pacto  adveisam 
isrumnam  ferat,  pericla,  damna,  exilia  :  peregre  rediens  semper 
cogitbt  autjilii  peccatum,  ant  uxoris  mortem,  aut  morlmmfilia ; 
communia  esse  hac ;  fieri  posse ;  ut  ne  quid  aninio  sit  novum : 
to  make  them  familiar,  even  all  kinde  of  calamities,  that, 
when  they  happen,  they  may  be  lesse  troublesome  unto  us  (in 
secundis  meditare,  quo  pacto  feras  adversa),  or  out  of  mature 
judgement  to  avoid  the  effect,  or  disannuU  the  cause,  as  they 
do  that  are  troubled  with  tooth-ach,  pull  them  quite  out. 

Ut  vivat  castor,  sibi  testes  amputat  ipse : 
Tu  quoque,  siqua  nocent,  abjice,  tutus  eris. 

The  beaver  bites  ofF's  stones  to  save  the  rest : 
Do  thou  the  like  with  that  thou  art  opprest. 

Or,  as  they  that  play  at  wasters,  exercise  themselves  by  a  few 
cudgels  how  to  avoid  an  enemies  blows,  let  us  arm  our  selves 
against  all  such  violent  incursions,  which  may  invade  our  minds. 
A  little  experience  and  practice  will  inure  us  to  it ;  vetula  vulpes, 
as  the  proverb  saith,  lacpieo  hand  capitur ;  an  old  fox  is  not  so 
easily  taken  in  a  snare;  an  old  souldier  in  the  world,  me  thinkes, 
should  not  be  disquieted,  but  ready  to  receive  all  fortunes,  en- 
counters, and,  with  that  resolute  captain,  come  what  may  come, 
to  make  answer, 

 '-^  non  uUa  laborum, 

O  virgo,  nova  mi  facies,  inopinavej  sui'git : 
Omnia  percepij  at  que  animo  mecum  ante  percgi. 

No  labour  comes  at  unawares  to  me ; 
For  I  have  long  before  cast  what  may  be. 

 -non  hoc  primum  mea  pectora  vulnus 

Sensferunt ;  graviora  tuli  

The  commonwealth  of  « Venice,  in  their  armory,  have  this  in- 
scription, Happy  is  that  citie  lohich  in  time  of  peace  thinks  of 
ivar,  a  fit  motto  for  every  mans  private  house :  happy  is  the 

•  Epictetus,  c,  14.  Si  labor  objeetus  fuerit  tolerauliae,  coiivicium  patientioe,  &c.  si  ita 
consucveiis,  vitiis  non  obtemperabis.  ^  Ter.  Phor.      _  Alciat.  Embl. 

*  Virg.  jEn.  *  Nat.  Chytreus,  deliciis  Europse,  Felix  civitas,  quje  tempore  pacjs 

de  bello  cogltat. 
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man  that  provides  for  a  future  assault.  But  many  times  we 
complain,  repine  and  mutter  without  a  cause ;  we  give  way  to 
passions,  we  may  resist,  and  will  not.  Socrates  was  bad  by  na- 
ture, envious,  (as  he  confessed  to  Zopyrus  the  physiognomer, 
accusing  him  of  it)  froward,  and  lascivious :  but,  as  he  was  So- 
crates, he  did  correct  and  amend  himself.  Tiiou  art  malicious, 
envious,  covetous,  impatient,  no  doubt,  and  lascivious ;  yet,  as 
thou  art  a  Christian,  correct  and  moderate  thyself.  *Tis  some- 
thing, I  confesse,  and  able  to  move  any  man,  to  see  himself 
contemned,  obscure,  neglected,  disgraced,  undervalued,  *  left 
hekind  :  some  cannot  endure  it,  no  not  constant  Lipsius,  a  man 
discreet  otherwise,  yet  too  weak  and  passionate  in  this,  as  his 
words  expresse — collegas  olim,  quos  ego  sine  fremitu  non  in- 

tueor,  nivper  terrce  Jilios,  nunc  Mczcenates  et  Agrippas  habeo,  

summo  Jam  monte  potitos.    But  he  was  much  to  blame  for  it : 
to  a  \yise  staid  man,  this  is  nothing;  we  cannot  all  be  honoured 
and  rich,  all  Caesars  ^  if  we  will  be  content,  our  present  state  is 
good,  and,  in  some  men's  opinion,  to  be  preferred.    Let  them 
go  on,  get  wealth,  offices,  titles,  honours,  preferments,  and  what 
they  will  themselves,  by  chance,  fraud,  imposture,  simony,  and 
indirect  means,  as  too  many  do,  by  bribery,  flattery,  and  parasi- 
ticall  insinuation,  by  impudence,  and  time-serving:  let  them 
climb  up  to  advancement  in  despite  of  vertue;  let  them  go  be- 
fore, crosse  me  an  evenj  side;    me  non  offendunt,  modo  non  in 
oculos  inairrant,  (as  he  said,  correcting 'his  former  errour)  they 
do  not  offend  me,  so  long  as  they  run  not  into  mine  eyes.    I  am 
mglorious  and  poor,  compontd  pauperlate,  but  I  live  secure  and 
quiet :  they  are  dignified,  have  great  means,  pompe  and  state  : 
they  are  glorious;  but  what  have  they  with  it?  "^envie,  trouble, 
anxiety,  as  much  Labour  to  maintain  their  place  with  credit  as  to 
get  It  at  first     I  am  contented  with  my  fortunes,  spectator  e 
longmquo,  and  love  ^ 

Neptunum  procul  e  terra  spectare  furentem  : 

he  is  ambitious  and  not  satisfied  with  his  :  but  what  •  gets  he  by 
It  y  to  have  all  his  life  laid  open,  his  reproaches  seen  j  not  one  of 
a  thousand,  hit  he  hath  done  more  icorthy  of  dispraise  and  ant 
madversion,  then  commendation;  no  better  means  to  help  this 
then  to  be  private.  Let  them  run,  ride,  strive  as  so  many  fishes 
for  a  crum,  scrape,  climb,  catch,  snatch,  cozen,  collogue,  tempo- 

•  Occupet  extremum  scabies ;  mihi  tvirpe  relinoul  est     Hor  b  T  •  • 

quo^st.  lib.  1 .  ep.  7 .  c  Lipsius,  epist.  lib.  1^  00!  '  7  d  n  'P'"' 

t^upera^ou-am.a.n-ua^^/Snrr.™r:i;^ 
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rize,  and  fleire,  take  all  amongst  them,  wealth,  honour,  "and  get 
what  they  can ;  it  offends  me  not : 

 ^  me  mea  tellus 

Lare  secreto  tutoque  tegat. 


i^are  secreto  lutoq 
I  am  well  pleased  with  my  fortunes : 


«  — ^Vivo  et  regno  simul  ista  relinquens, 

I  have  learned,  in  what  state  soever  I  am,  therewith  to  be  con- 
tented (Philip  1.  11.) :  come  what  can  come,  1  am  prepared  : 

Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unus  et  idem : 

I  am  the  same.    I  was  once  so  mad  to  bussell  abroad,  and  seek 
about  for  preferment,  tyre  my  sell;  and  trouble  all  my  friends ; 
sed  nihil  labor  tantus  profecit;  navi  dum  alios  amicorum  mors 
avacat,  aliis  ignotus  sum,  his  invisns ;  alii  large  promittunt ; 
intercedunt  illi  meaim  soliciti ;  hi  vand  spe  lactant ;  dum  alios 
ambio,  hos  eapto,  illis  innotesco,  atas  perit,  anni  dejiuunt,  aviict 
fatigantur,  ego  deseror,  et  jam.,  mundi  tasns,  human^que  satur 
infidelitatis,  acquiesco.    And  so  I  say  still;  although  i  may  not 
deny,  but  that  I  have  had  some  ^  bountifull  patrons,  and  noble 
benefactors,  ne  sim  interim  ingratus,  and  I  do  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge it,  1  have  received  some  kindness,  (quod  Dens  ilhs 
heneficium  rependat)  si  non  pro  vdtis,  fortasse  pro  meritis,  more 
■peradventure  then  I  deserve,  though  not  to  my  desire,  more  of 
them  then  I  did  expect,  yet  not  of  others  to  ray  desert :  neither 
am  I  ambitious  or  covetous,  all  this  while,  or  a  Suffenus  to  my- 
self- what  I  have  said,  without  prejudice  or  alteration  shaH 
stand.    And  now,  as  a  mired  horse  that  struggles  at  first  with  aD 
his  might  and  main  to  get  out,  but,  wlien  he  sees  no  remedy,  that 
his  beating  will  not  serve,  lies  still,  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  rest 
satisfied,  and,  if  I  may  usurpe  that  of  -  Prudentius, 

Inveni  portum.    Spes  et  Fortuna,  valete ! 
Nil  mihi  vobiscum  :  ludite  nunc  alios. 
Mine  haven's  found :  Fortune  and  Hope,  adieu  ! 
Mock  others  now  :  for  I  have  done  with  you. 

.  S^stX  STn  mir.tcin'chrisuanu™,  e  Gneco.  Engraven  on  the  to,„b  of  Fr.  P«c- 
tius  the  Florentine,  in  Rome.    Chjtreus,  in  deUciis. 
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MEMB.  VII. 

Against  Repulse,  Abuses,  Injuries,  Contempts,  Disgraces,  Con- 
tumelies, Slanders,  Scoffes,  ^fc. 

I  MAY  not  yet  conclude,  or  think  to  appease  passions,  or  quiet 
the  minde,  till  such  time  as  I  have  likewise  removed  some  other 
of  their  more  eminent  and  ordinary  causes,  which  produce 
so  grievous  tortures  and  discontents.  To  divert  all  I  cannot 
hope ;  to  point  alone  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest,  is  that  which 
I  aime  at. 

Repulse.]  Repulse  and  disgrace  are  two  main  causes  of  dis- 
content, but,  to  an  understanding  man,  not  so  hardly  to  be  taken. 
Ciesar  himself  hath  been  denied;  «and  when  two  stand  equall 
in  fortune,  birth,  and  all  other  qualities  alike,  one  of  necessitie, 
must  lose.  Why  shouldst  thou  take  it  so  grievously?  It  hath 
been  a  familiar  thing  for  thee  thy  self  to  deny  others.  If  every 
man  might  have  what  he  would,  we  should  all  be  deified,  em- 
perours,  kings,  princes ;  if  whatsoever  vain  hope  suggests,  un- 
satiable  appetite  affects,  our  preposterous  judgement  thinks  fit 
were  granted,  we  should  have  another  chaos  in  an  instant,  a 
raeer  confusion.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  him  that  is  repelled, 
that  dignities,  honours,  offices,  are  not  alwayes  given  by  desert  or 
worth,  but  for  love,  af?initie,  iViendsliip,  affection,  •»  great  mens 
letters,  or  as  commonly  they  are  bought  and  sold.  =  Honours  in 
court  are  bestowed,  not  according  to  mens  vertues  and  good  con- 
ditions (as  an  old  courtier  observes);  but,  as  every  man  hath 
means,  or  more  potent  friends,  so  he  is  preferred.  With  us  in 
France  (<^for  so  their  own  countrey  man  relates)  most  part  the 
matter  is  earned  by  favour  and  grace;  he  that  can  get  a  great 
man  to  be  his  mediatour,  runnes  away  with  all  the  preferment. 
Indignmimus  plertimque  prajerlur,  Vatinias  Catoni,  illauda- 
tus  laudatissimo  : 

'      ~~  servi  dominantur :  aselli 

Ornantur  phaieris ;  dephalerantur  equi. 

x\n  illiterate  fool  sits  in  a  mans  seat;  and  the  common  people 

•  PtEtlaretus,  in  300  I^ceclremonionini  nuraerum  non  elcctus,  risit.  OTatulari  »p 
d.cens  c.v,t.tcm  habere  30O  cive,  ,e  meliores.  "  Kissing  goes  Ty  Iv"  ur 

'  ^neas  Syl.  dc  miser,  curial.    Dantur  honores  in  curiis,  non  secundum  hoZZl 

»t  nui'  ro!;  ''^r  '^''""'■"P^-  ^'"^""^  »P™1  et  gratia  plenimque  r«  scltur. 
IrlcZT  a,litum  fere  habent  ad  oC^ 

^  K2 
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hold  him  learoed,  grave  and  wise.  One  professeth  (■  Cardan 
well  notes)  for  a  thousand  crownes ;  hut  he  deserves  not  ten  ; 
lohen  as  he  that  deserves  a  thousand  cannot  get  ten.  Solari- 
um non  dat  inidtis  salern.  As  good  horses  draw  in  carts,  as 
coaches ;  and  oftentimes,  which  Machiavel  seconds,  principes 
non  sunt,  qui  oh  msignem  virtutem  principatu  digni  sunt ;  he 
tliat  is  most  worthy  wants  imployment ;  he  that  hath  skill  to  be 
a  pilot  wants  a  ship  ;  and  he  that  could  govern  a  common- 
wealth, a  world  it  self,  a  king  in  conceit,  wants  means  to  exer- 
cise his  worth,  hath  not  a  poor  office  to  manage.  And  yet  all 
this  while  he  is  a  better  man  that  is  fit  to  reign,  etsi  careat  reg- 
no, though  he  want  a  kingdome,  ^  than  he  that  hath  one,  and 
knows  not  how  to  rule  it.  A  lion  serves  not  alwayes  his  keeper, 
but  oftentimes  the  keeper  the  lion ;  and,  as  ^  Polydore  Virgil 
hath  it,  midii  reges,  ut  pupilli,  oh  inscitiam  non  regunt,  sed 
reguntur.  Hieron  of  Syracuse  was  a  brave  king,  but  wanted  a 
kingdom ;  Perseus  of  Macedon  had  nothing  of  a  king  but  the 
bare  name  and  title ;  for  he  could  not  govern  it :  so  great  places 
are  often  ill  bestowed,  worthy  persons  unrespected.  Many 
times  too  the  servants  have  more  means  then  the  masters  whom 
they  serve;  which  ^  Epictetus  counts  an  eye-sore  and  inconve- 
nient. But  who  can  help  it  ?  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  these 
dayes  to  see  a  base  impudent  asse,  illiterate,  unworthy,  unsuffi- 
cient,  to  be  preferred  before  his  betters,  because  he  can  put  him- 
self forward,  because  he  looks  big,  can  busle  in  the  world,  hath 
a  fair  outside,  can  temporize,  collogue,  insinuate,  or  hath  good 
store  of  friends  and  mony ;  whereas  a  more  discreet,  modest,  and 
better  deserving  man  shall  lie  hid  or  have  a  repulse.  'Twas  so 
of  old,  and  ever  will  be,  and  which  Tiresias  advised  Ulysses 
in  the  fpoet, 

Accipe,  qua  rations  queas  ditescere,  &c. 

is  still  in  use  ;  lie,  flatter  and  dissemble :  if  not,  as  he  concludes, 

Ergo  pauper  eris, 

then  go  like  a  beggar,  as  thou  art.  Erasmus,  Melancthon, 
Lipsius,  Budseus,  Cardan,  liv'd  and  died  poor.  Gesner  was 
a  silly  old  man,  haculo  innixus,  amongst  all  those  huffing  car- 
dinals, swelling  bishops,  that  flourished  in  his  time,  and  rode 
OH  foot-clothes.    It  is  not  honesty,  learning,  worth,  wisdom, 

•  Impcritus  neriti  munus  occupat,  et  sic  apiul  rulgiis  habetur.  lUe  profitetur  mille 
coronatis,  cum  nec  decern  mereatur;  alius  o  ilivciso  mllle  dignus,  vix  decern  consequj 
potest  Epist.  dedic.  disput.  Zeubbeo  Bondcmoinio,  fit  Como  Rucelaio. 

«  Quam  is  qui  regnat,  et  regnandi  sit  imperitus.  Lib.  22.  lust.  •  MiuUtri 

locxipleiiores  Bunt  iis  quibus  ministratur.         '  Hor.  lib.  2.  Sat.  i. 
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that  prefers  men,  (the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong)  but,  as  the  wise  man  said,  »  chance,  and  sometimes 
a  ridiculous  chance :  ^  casjis  plerumque  ridiculus  multos  ele- 
vavit.    'Tis  fortunes  doings,  as  they  say,  which  made  Brutus 
now  dying  exclaim,  O  misera  virtus !  ergo  nihil  quam  verba 
eras !  atqui  ego  te  tanquam  rem  exerceham :  sed  tit  serviebas 
fortunee.    Beleeve  it  hereafter,  O  my-  friends !  Vertue  serves 
fortune.    Yet  be  not  discouraged  (O  my  well  deserving  spirits) 
with  this  which  I  have  said :  it  may  be  otherwise ;  though 
seldom,  I  confesse,  yet  sometimes  it  is.    But,  to  your  farther 
content,  lie  tell  you  a  =  tale.    In  Moronia  pia,  or  Moronia 
felix,  I  know  not  whether,  nor  how  long  since,  nor  in  what 
cathedrall  church,  a  fat  prebend  fell  void.    The  carcasse  scarce 
cold,  many  siitors  were  up  in  an  instant.    The  first  had  rich 
friends,  a  good  purse;  and  he  was  resolved  to  out-bid  any 
man  before  he  would  lose  it  ;  every  man  supposed,  he  should 
carry  it.     The  second  was  my  Lord  Bishops  chaplain  (in 
whose  gift  it  was) ;  and  he  thought  it  his  due  to  have  it.  The 
third  was  nobly  born;  and  he  meant  to  get  it  by  his  great 
parents,  patrons,  and  allies.    The  fourth  stood  upon  his  worth ; 
he  had  newly  found  out  strange  mysteries  in  chymistry,  and 
other  rare  inventions,  which  he  would  detect  to  the  publike 
good.    The  fifth  was  a  painfull  preacher;  and  he  was  com- 
mended by  the  whole  parish  where  he  dwelt ;  he  had  all  their 
hands  to  his  certificate.    The  sixth  was  the  prebendaries  son 
lately  deceased ;  his  father  died  in  debt  (for  it,  as  they  say),  left 
a  wife  and  niany  poor  children.    The  seventh  stood  upon  fair 
promises,  which  to  him  and  his  noble  friends  had  been  formerly 
made  for  the  next  place  in  his  Lordships  gift.    The  eighth 
pretended  great  losses,  and  what  he   had  suflfered  for  the 
church,  what  pains  he  had  taken  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
besides  he  brought  noble  mens  letters.    The  ninth  had  married 
a  kmswoman,  and  he  sent  his  wife  to  sue  for  him.    The  tenth 
was  a  forrain  doctor,  a  late  convert,  and  wanted  means.  The 
eleventh  would  exchange  for  another;  he  did  not  like  the  for- 
mers site,  could  not  agree  with  his  neighbours  and  fellows  upon 
any  termes ;  he  would  be  gone.    The  twelfth  and  last  was  (a 
suitor  in  conceit)  a  right  honest,  civil,  sober  man,  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  and  such  a  one  as  lived  private  in  the  univer- 
sitie;  but  he  had  neither  means  nor  mony  to  compasse  it; 
besides  he  hated  all  such  courses;  he  could  not  speak  for  him- 
self, neither  had  he  any  friends  to  solicite  his  cause,  and  there- 
tore  made  no  suit,  could  not  expect,  neither  did  he  hope  for 
or  look  after  it.    The  good  bishop,  amongst  a  jury  of  cimpe-' 
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titers,  thus  perplexed,  and  not  yet  resolved  what  to  do,  or  on 
whom  to  bestow  it,  at  the  last,  of  his  own  accord,  meer  motion, 
and  bountifull  nature,  gave  it  freely  to  the  university  student, 
altogether  unknown  to  him  hut  by  fame;  and,  to  be  brief,  the 
academical  scholar  had  the  prebend  sent  him  for  a  present. 
The  nevves  was  no  sooner  published  abroad,  but  all  good  stu- 
dents rejoyced,  and  were  much  cheered  up  with  it,  though 
some  would  not  beleeve  it ;  others,  as  men  amazed,  said  it  was 
a  miracle ;  but  one  amongst  the  rest  thanked  God  for  it,  and  said, 
Nuncjuvat  tandem  studiosum  esse,  et  Deo  integro  corde  sewire. 
You  have  heard  my  tale ;  but,  alas !  it  is  but  a  tale,  a  meer 
fiction;  'twas  never  so,  never  like  to  be;  and  so  let  it  rest. 
Well,  be  it  so  then,  they  have  wealth  and  honour,  fortune 
and  preferment;  every  man  (there's  no  remedy)  must  scram- 
ble as  he  may,  and  shift  as  he  can ;  yet  Cardan  comforted  him- 
self with  this,  » the  star  Fomahant  would  make  him  immortall, 
and  that  ''after  his  decease  his  books  should  be  found  in  ladies 
studies. 

Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori. 

But  why  shouldst  thou  take  thy  neglect,  thy  canvas,  so  to 
heart  ?  It  may  be  thou  art  not  fit ;  but,  as  a  child  that  puts 
on  his  fathers  shoes,  hat,  head  piece,  brestplate,  breeches,  or 
holds  his  spear,  but  is  neither  able  to  wield  the  one  or  wear 
the  other ;  so  wouldst  thou  doe  by  such  an  office,  place,  or 
magistracy :  thou  art  unfit ;  and  ichat  is  dignity  to  an  unwor- 
thy man,  but  (as  *Salvianus  holds)  a  gold  ring  in  a  swines 
snowtf  Thou  art  a  brute.  Like  a  bad  actor  (so  *^  Plutarch  com- 
pares such  men)  in  a  tragedy,  {diadema  fert,  at  vox  non  audi- 
tur)  thou  wouldst  play  a  king's  part,  but  actest  a  clowne,  speak- 
est  like  an  asse. 

E  Magna  petis,  Phaethon,  et  quae  non  viribus  istis,  &c. 

As  James  and  John,  tlie  sons  of  Zebedy,  did  ask  they  knew 
not  what;  nescis,  tcmerarie,  nesds ;  thou  dost,  as  another  Suf- 
fenus,  overween  thy  self ;  thou  art  wise  in  thine  own  conceit, 
but  in  other  mens  more  mature  judgement  altogether  unfit  to 
manage  such  a  busincsse.  Or  be  it  thou  art  more  deserving 
then  any  of  thy  rank,  God  in  his  providence  hath  reserved  thee 
for  some  other  fortunes  :  sic  mperis  visum.  Thou  art  humble, 
as  thou  art:  it  may  be,  hadst  thou  been  preferred,  thou 
wouldst  have  forgotten  God  and  thy  self,  insulted  over  others. 


»  Siella  Fomaham  immortalitatem  dabit.  Lib.  de  lib.  propriU.  «  Hor. 

*  Qui  iiiduit  thorat'cm  ant  galcam,  &c.  «  Lib.  4.  de  gubcr.  Dei.    Quid  est 

(^nitas  indigno,  uisi  tirculus  aureus  in  narlbus  suis  ?       ^  In  Lysindro.  t  O  id. 
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contemned  thy  friends,  "been  a  block,  a  tyrant,  or  a  deml-god^ 
sequiturque  superbia  formam :  "  therejore,  saitli  Chrysostome, 
srqod  me/i  do  not  alioayes  finde  grace  and  favour,  kst  they  should, 
be  puffed  up  ivith  turgent  titles,  grow  insolent  and  proud. 

Inniries,  abuses,  are  very  offensive,  and  so  much  the  more 
in  that  they  tliink,  veterem  ferendo,  invitant  novam,^  by  taking 
one,  they  provoke  another :  but  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion  :  for, 
if  that  were  true,  there  would  be  no  end  of  abusing  each  other ; 
lis  litem  generat ;  'tis  much  better  with  patience  to  bear,  or 
quietly  to  put  it  'up.     If  an  asse  kick  me,  saith  Socrates, 
shall  1  strike  him  again  ?  and,  when    his  wife  Xantippe  stroke 
and  misused  him,  to  some  friends  that  would  have  had 
him  strike  her  again,  he  replied  that  he  would  not  make  them 
sport,  or  that  they  should  stand  by  and  say  Eia,  Socrates  !  eia, 
Xantippe!  as  we  do  when  dogs  fight,  animate  them  the  more 
by  clapping  of  hands.    Many  men  spend  themselves,  their 
goods,  friends,  fortunes,  upon  small  quarrels,  and  soinetiraes 
at  other  mens  procurements,  with  much  vexation  of  spirit  and 
anguish  of  minde ;  all  which,  with  good  advice,  or  mediation  of 
friends,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  if  patience  had 
taken  place.    Patience,  in  such  cases,  is  a  most  soveraign  re- 
medy, to  put  up,  conceal,  or  dissemble  it,  to  ^  forget  and  forgive, 
*  not  seven,  but  seventy  times  seven ;  as  often  as  he  repents, 
forgive  him;  Luk.  17.  3.  as  our  Saviour  enjoyns  us,  stroken, 
to  turn  the  other  side :  as  our  ^  Apostle  perswades  us,  to  recom- 
pence  no  man  evill,  but,  us  much  as  is  possible,  to  have  peace 
with  all  men :  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  and  we  shall  heap 
burning  coales  upon  ou,r  adversaries  head.    For,  if  you  put  up 
lorong,  (as  Chrysostome  s  comments)  you  get  the  victorie;  he 
that  loselh  his  mony,  loseth  not  the  conquest  in  this  our  philoso- 
phy.   If  he  contend  with  thee,  submit  thy  self  unto  him  first; 
yeeld  to  him.    Durum  et  durum  non  faciunt  murum,  as  the 
diverb  is ;  two  refractory  spirits  will  never  agree ;  the  onely 
means  to  overcome,  is  to  relent ;  obsequio  umces.  Euclide 
(in  Plutarch),  when  his  brother  had  angred  him,  swore  he 
would  be  revenged  ;  but  he  gently  replied,    Let  me  not  live,  i^f 
I  do  not  make  thee  to  love  me  again ;  upon  which  meek  answer 
he  was  pacified. 

'  Flectitur  obsequio  curvatus  ab  arbore  ramus  : 
Frangis,  si  vires  experiare  tuas. 


«  Magistrfitus  v'lrum  indicat.  Ideo  boni  viri  aliquando  gratiam  non  accipi- 

unt,  ne  in  superbinm  cleventur  vrntositate  jaoiantiK,  ne  altitudo  muneris  ncgligemiores 
nfficiat.  "  jTilian.  Injuriarum  rcmedium  est  oblivio.  '  Mat.  18. -22. 

Mat.  5.  39.  ''Rom.  12.  17.  p  Si  toleras  injuriam,  victor  evadls ;  qui  cnim 

pecuniis  privatus  est,  non  est  privatus  victorift  in  hae  philotophil  Dispeream,  nisi 

le  ultus  fuero :  dispeream,  nisi  ut  me  deinccps  ames  cflecero,  >  Joach.  Camerarius, 
Embl.  21.  cent.  i. 
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A  branch,  if  easily  bended .^yeelds  to  thee: 
Pul  hard,  it  breaks  :  the  difference  you  see. 

The  noble  family  of  (he  Columni  in  Rome,  when  they  were  ex- 
pelled the  city  by  that  furious  Alexander  the  sixt,"  gave  the 
bending  branch  therefore  as  an  impresse,  with  this  motto, 
Flecti  potest,  frangi  non  potest,  to  signifie  that  he  might  break 
them  by  force,  but  so  never  make  them  stoop ;  for  they  fled, 
in  the  midst  of  their  hard  usage,  to  the  kingdome  of  Naples, 
and  were  honourably  entertained  by  Frederick  the  king,  accord- 
ing to  their  calling.    Gentleness  in  this  case  might  have  done 
much  more ;  and,  let  thine  adversary  be  never  so  perverse,  it 
may  be  by  that  means  thou  mayst  win  him  ;  "favore  et  benevo^ 
lentid  etiam  imynanis  animus  mansuescit ;  soft  words  pacific 
wrath,  and  the  fiercest  spirits  are  so  soonest  overcome :  gene- 
rous lion  will  not  hurt  a  beast  that  lies  prostrate,  nor  an  elephant 
an  innocuous  creature,  but  is  infestus  mfestis,  a  terrour  and 
scourge  alope  to  such  as  are  stubborn,  and  make  resistance.  It 
was  the  synibole  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy;  and  he 
was  not  mistaken  in  it ;  for 

«^uo  quisque  est  major,  magis  est  placabilis  irae ; 
]Et  faciles  raotus  mens  generosa  capit, 

A  greater  man  is  soonest  pacified, 
A  noble  spirit  quickly  satisfied. 

It  is  reported  by  ^  Gualter  Mapes  an  old  historiographer  of 
ours,  (who  lived  400  yeers  since)  that  king  Edward  senior, 
and  Leolin  prince  of  Wales,  being  at  an  interview  neer  Aust 
upon  Severn  in  Glocestershire,  and  the  prince  sent  for,  refused 
to  come  to  the  king,  he  would  needs  goe  over  to  him :  which 
Leolin  perceiving,  'went  up  to  the  amies  in  water,  and  im- 
bracing  his  boat,  xcould  have  carried  him  out  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, adding  that  his  humility  and  wisdom  had  triumphed  over 
his  pride  and  folly ;  and  thereupon  was  reconciled  unto  him, 
and  did  his  homage.  If  thou  canst  not  so  win  him,  put  it  up  j 
if  thou  beest  a  true  Cliristian,  a  good  divine,  an  imitator  of 
Christ,  (^for  he  was  reviled  and  put  it  vp,  whipped  and  sought 
no  revenge)  thou  wilt  pray  for  thine  enemies,  e  a??d  blesse  them 
that  persecute  thee;  be  patient,  meek,  humble,  &c.  An  ho- 
nest man  will  not  offer  thee  injury ;  probus  non  vtdt ,-  if  he 

»  Hcliodorus.  Reipsft.  reperi  nihil  esse  homini  melius  facilitate  et  clcmentii. 

Ter.  Adelph.  '  Ovid.  *  Camden,  in  Glouc.  *  Usque  ad  pectus  inprssus  ost 
aquam,  et  cymbam  amplcctenp,  sapicntissime  rex,  ait,  tua  humilitas  meam  vicit  super- 
biam,  et  sapienlia  triumphavit  incpiiam;  colKmi  ascende  quod  contra  te  iatuus  ercxi, 
intrabis  tcrrum,  quam  liodic  fecit  tuam  benignitas,  &c.  ''Chr)sostome.  Contume- 

lils  affectus  est,  et  cas  pertiilit;  opprobriis,  ncc  ullus  est;  verbcribus  coesus,  nec  vicem 
reddidit,  e  Rom.  1-2. 14, 
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were  a  brangling  knave,  'tis  his  fashion  so  to  do;  where  is 
least  heart,  is  most  tongue;   quo  quisqne  stultior,  eo  magis 
insolescit,  the  more  sottish  he  is,  still  the  more  insolent.    »  Doe 
not  ansicer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.    If  he  be  thy  supe- 
riour,    bear  it  by  all  means  ;  grieve  not  at  it ;  let  him  take  his 
course.   Anytus  and  Melitus  '^may  kill  me,  they  cannot  hurt 
me — as  that  generous  Socrates  made  answ^er  in  like  case. 
Mens  immota  manet :  though  the  body  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
wild  horses,  broken  on  the  wheel,  pinched  with  fiery  tongs, 
the  soul  cannot  be  distracted.    'Tis  an  ordinary  thing  for 
great  men  to  villfie  and  insult,  oppress,  injure,  tyrannise,  to 
take  what  liberty  they  list ;  and  who  dare  speak  against  ?  Mi- 
serum  est  ab  eo  ladi,  a  quo  non  possis  queri,  a  miserable  thing 
'tis  to  be  injured  of  him,  from  whom  is  no  appeal  :  ""and  not 
safe  to  write  against  him  that  can  proscribe  and  punish  a  man 
at  his  pleasure,  which  Asinius  Pollio  was  ware  of,  when 
Octavianus  provoked  him.    'Tis  hard,  I  confesse,  to  be  so  in- 
jured ;  one  of  Chilo's  three  difficult  things—^  to  keep  counsell, 
spend  his  time  well,  put  up  injuries  :   but  be  thou  patient, 
and  leave  revenge  unto  tlie  Lord.    *■  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.    I  know,  the  Lord  (saith  «  David) 
loill  avenge  the  affiicied,  and  judge  the  poor.     No  man  (as 
Plato  farther  addes)  can  so  severely  punish  his  adversary,  as 
God  will  such  as  oppresse  miserable  men. 

*  Iterum  ille  rem  judicatam  judicat, 
Majoreque  mulcta  mulctat. 

If  there  be  any  religion,  any  God,  and  that  God  be  Just, 
it  shall  be  so;  if  thou  beleevest  the  one,  beleeve  the  other: 
mi,  erit,  it  shall  be  so.  Neinesis  comes  after,  sero  sed  serio  .• 
stay  but  a  little  ;  and  thou  shalt  see  Gods  just  judgement  over- 
take him. 

*  Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 

Deseruit  pede  posna  claudo. 

Thou  shalt  perceive   that  verified    of   Samuel    to  Agag, 
I.  Sam.  15.  33  :  thy  sicord  hath  made  many  women  childlesse 
so  shall  thy  mother  be  childlesse  amongst  other  women.    It  shall 
be  done  to  them  as  they  have  done  to  others.    Conradinus  that 
brave  Suevian  prince,  came  with  a  well  prepared  army  into 

i  TJ  ^""r  -1  *■  "['/^  «  RfMter  man.  Pro.  .  .  Occidcre  nossunt 

*  Non  facie  aut  tutum  in  eum  scnberc,  qui  potest  proscribcre.  .  Arcannrr^r „ 
otnitn  recte  coUocarc,  injuria.n  posse  f.rre.  difficillimum.  tt^TlV 

•  Psa.  UO.  12.  h  Nullus  tam  severe  inimicum,  ,uum  ulcisci  potest  aulm 
Jcu,  solet  m,serorum  oppressores.  i  Arcturu,,  in  Plant         T^o.^T^  ^3"'''" 
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the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  taken  prisoner  by  king  Charles, 
and  put  to  death  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  :  a  little  after  {ultio- 
nem  Conradini  nwrtis,  Pandulphus  Collinutius,  Hist.  Neap, 
hb.  5.  calls  it,)  king  Charles  his  own  sonne,  with  200  nobles, 
was  so  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  in  like  sort.  Not  in  this 
only,  but  in  all  other  offences,  quo  quisque  peccat,  in  eo  piini- 
etur,  Mhey  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  kinde,  in  the  same 
part,  like  nature ;  eye,  with  or  in  the  eye,  head,  with  or  in  the 
head,  persecution  with  persecution,  lust  with  effects  of  lust:  let 
them  march  on  with  ensignes  displayed,  let  drums  beat  on, 
trumpets  sound  tarakintara,  let  them  sack  cities,  take  the  spoil 
of  countries,  murder  infants,  deflower  virgins,  destroy,  burn, 
persecute,  and  tyrannize;  they  shall  be  fully  rewarded  at  last  in 
the  same  measure,  they  and  theirs,  and  that  to  their  desert. 

^  Ad  generum  Cereris  sine  caede  et  sanguine  pauci 
Descendunt  reges  et  sicca  morte  tyranni. 

Few  tyrants  in  their  beds  do  die. 
But  stab'd  or  maim'd  to  hell  they  hie. 

Oftentimes  too  a  base  contemptible  fellow  is  the  instiiiment  of 
Gods  justice  to  punish,  to  torture,  and  vex  them,  as  an  ichneu- 
mon doth  a  crocodile.  They  shall  be  recompenced  according 
to  the  works  of  their  hands,  as  Haman  was  hanged  on  the  gal- 
lowes  he  provided  for  Mordochy;  they  shall  have  tsorrow  of  heart, 
and  be  destroyed  from  under  the  heaven,  Thre.  3.  64,  65,  66. 
Only  be  thou  patient:  ''vi7icit,  qui  patitur  :  and  in  the  end 
thou  shalt  be  crowned.  Yea  but  'tis  a  hard  matter  to  do 
this ;  flesh  and  blood  may  not  abide  it  5  'Tis  grave !  grave  ! 
no  (Chrysostome  replies)  non  est  grave,  0  homo ;  'tis  not  so 
grievous  3  ^  neither  had  God  commanded  it,  if  it  liad  been  so 
difficult.  But  how  shall  it  be  done  ?  Easilj/,  as  he  followes 
it,  if  thou  shalt  look  to  heaven,  behold  the  beauty  of  it,  and 
tchat  God^  hath  promised  to  them  that  put  tip  injuries.  But, 
if  thou  resist  and  go  about  vim  vi  repellere,  as  the  custome  of 
the  world  is,  to  right  thy  self,  or  hast  given  just  cause  of 
offence,  'tis  no  injury  then,  but  a  condign  punishment;  thou 
hast  deserved  as  much  ;  a  te  prhtcipium  ;  in  te  recidit  crimen, 
quod  a  te  fuit ;  peccdsti ;  quiesce,  as  Ambrose  expostulates 
with  Cain,  lib.  3.  de  Abel  et  Cain.  'Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
in  liis  exile,  was  made  stand  without  dorc ;  patienter  feren- 
dum  ;  fortassc  nos  tale  quid  fecimus,  quum  in  honore  essemus  ; 

»  Wierl.  1).  6.  I"  Juvenal.  'Apud  Christianos,  non  qui  patitur, 

sed  qui  Eicit  injuriam,  miser  est.    Leo.  ser.  Nequc  pnccepisset  deus,  si 

grave  fiiissct ;  scd  qui  ralione  |iotcro  ?  facile,  si  coelum  suspexcris,  et  ejus  piitehri- 
tudinem,  et  quod  pollicetur  Deus,  &c.  '  Valer.  lib.  4.  cap.  5. 
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he  wisely  put  it  up,  and  laid  the  fault  where  it  was,  oh  his  own 
pride  and  scorn,  which  in  his  prosperity  he  had  formerly 
siiewed  others.  'Tis  "  TuUies  axome — -jerre  ea  violestisdme 
homines  non  debent,  qua  ipsonm  culpa  contracta  sunt ;  self 
do,  self  have,  as  the  saying  is;  they  may  thank  themselves: 
for  he  that  doth  wrong  must  look  to  be  wronged  again ;  habet 
et  mnsca  splenem,  et  formica  sua  bilis  inest ;  the  least  fly  hath 
a  spleen,  and  a  little  bee  a  sting.  ''An  asse  overwhelmed  a 
thissehvarps  nest ;  the  little  bird  pecked  his  gaul'd  back  in  re- 
venge ;  and  the  humble-bee  in  the  fable  flung  down  the 
eagles  eggs  out  of  Jupiters  lap.  Brasidas  (in  Plutarch)  put 
his  hand  into  a  mouse  nest,  and  hurt  her  young  ones ;  she 
bit  him  by  the  finger  :  I  see  now  (saith  he)  there  is  no 
creature  so  comtemptible,  that  ivill  not  be  revenged.  'Tis  lex 
talionis,  and  the  nature  of  all  things  so  to  do.  If  thou  wilt 
live  quietly  thyself,  do  no  wrong  to  others ;  if  any  be  done 
thee,  put  it  up,  with  patience  endure  it.  For  *  this  is  thank- 
worthy, saith  our  Apostle,  if  a  man,  for  conscience  towards 
God,  endure  grief,  and  suffer  wrong  undeserved ;  for  what 
praise  is  it,  if,  xohen  ye  be  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  take 
it  patiently  ?  but  if,  -when  you  do  well,  ye  suffer  torong,  and 
take  it  patiently,  there  is  thanks  with  God  :  for  hereunto  ve- 
rily we  are  called.  Qui  mala  non  fert,  ipse  sibi  testis  est  per 
impatientiam  quod  bonus  non  est :  he  that  cannot  bear  injuries 
witnesseth  against  himself  that  he  is  no  good  man,  as  ^  Gregory 
holds.  'Tis  the  nature  of  wicked  men  to  do  injuries,  as  it  is  the 
property  of  honest  men  patiently  to  bear  them.  f 

Improbitas  nullo  flectitur  obsequio. 
The  wolf  in  the  s  emblem  sucked  the  goat  (so  the  shep- 
heard  would  have  it) :  >>  but  he  kept  nevertheless  a  wolfs  na- 
ture :  a  knave  will  be  a  knave.  Injury  is,  on  the  other  side, 
a  good  mans  foot- boy,  bhjidus  Achates,  and,  as  a  lackey,  fol- 
lowes  him  wheresoever  he  goes.  Besides,  misera  est  fortuna, 
qU(E  caret  immico,  he  is  in  a  miserable  estate,  that  wants  ene- 
mies: ■  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  avoided,  and  therefore  with  more 
patience  to  be  endured.  Cato  Censorius,  that  upright  Cato, 
of  whom  Paterculus  gives  that  honourable  elogium,  bene  fecit 
quod  ahterfacere  non  potuit,  was  "  50  times  endited  and  accu- 
sed by  his  fellow  citizens;  and,  as  '  Ammianus  well  hath  it, 

^'  "f  '^^'^rnnm,  cmb.  75.  cen.  -2.  «  Paps !  inquit ;  nullum 

1  ■,  ,    •  "     '  .  ■  biquuleni  malorum  pioprium  est  inlrrrp 

damna,  et  bonon.m  pc.lissequa  est  injuria.  s  Alciat.  emb.  ^   '       h  'am 

3  fib,  subi.cuo  qui^  fium  a]„a,  furtum,  convicia,  &c.  et  in  iis  in  to  adnlissit 

Tnirr'"""  ^C'r  Q-W.e3Catonidic:C"b 
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quis  erit  innocens,  si  clam  vel  palam  accusdsse  suffidat  ?  if  it 
be  sufficient  to  accuse  a  man  openly  or  in  privat,  who  shall  be 
free  ?  If  there  were  no  other  respect  then  that  of  Christianity, 
religion,  and  the  like,  to  induce  men  to  be  long  suffering  and 
patient,  yet  me  thinks  the  nature  of  injury  it  self  is  sufficient  to 
keep  them  quiet:  the  tumults,  uproars,  miseries,  discontents, 
anguish,  losse,  dangers,  that  attend  upon  it,  might  restrain  the 
calamities  of  contention  :  for,  as  it  is  with  ordinary  gamesters, 
the  gains  go  to  the  box,  so  falls  it  out  to  such  as  contend  ;  the 
lawyers  get  all;  and  therefore,  if  they  would  consider  of  it, 
aliena  pericula  cautos,  other  mens  misfortunes  in  this  kind, 
and  common  experience,  might  detain  them.  *The  more  they 
contend,  the  more  they  are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes ; 
and  the  catastrophe  is  to  consume  one  another,  like  the  ele- 
phant and  dragons  conflict  in  Pliny'';  the  dragon  got  under 
the  elephants  belly,  and  sucked  his  blood  so  long,  till  he  fell 
down  dead  upon  the  dragon,  and  killed  him  with ~^the  fall;  so 
both  were  ruin'd.  Tis  an  hydra's  head,  contention ;  the 
more  they  strive,  the  more  they  may ;  and — as  Praxiteles  did 
by  his  glass,  when  he  saw  a  scurvy  face  in  it,  brake  it  in 
pieces ;  but,  for  that  one,  he  saw  many  more  as  bad  in  a  mo- 
ment—for one  injury  done  they  provoke  another  cum.  fcetiore, 
and  twenty  enemies  for  one.  Noli  irritare  crabrones ;  oppose 
not  thyself  to  a  multitude  :  but,  if  thou  hast  received  a  wrong, 
wisely  consider  of  it ;  and,  if  thou  canst  possibly,  compose  thy 
self  with  patience  to  bear  it.  This  is  the  safest  course ;  and 
thou  shalt  find  greatest  ease  to  be  quiet. 

I  say  the  same  of  scoffs,  slanders,  contumelies,  obloquies, 
defamations,  detractions,  pasquilling  libels,  and  the  like, 
which  may  tend  any  way  to  our  disgrace  :  'tis  but  opinion  :  if 
we  could  neglect,  contemn,  or  with  patience  digest  them, 
they  would  reflect  disgrace  on  them  that  offered  them  at  first. 
A  wise  citizen,  I  know  not  whence,  had  a  scold  to  his  wife  ; 
when  she  brawled,  he  plaid  on  his  drum,  and  by  that  means 
madded  her  more,  because  she  saw  that  he  would  not  be  moved. 
Diogenes  in  a  crowd,  when  one  called  him  back,  and  told  him 
how  the  boys  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Ego,  inquit,  non  rideor, 
took  no  notice  of  it.  Socrates  was  brought  upon  the  stage  by 
Aristophanes,  and  misused  to  his  face  :  but  he  laughed,  as  if  it 
concerned  him  not :  and,  as  yElian  relates  of  him,  whatsoever 
good  or  bad  accident  or  fortune  befel  him,  going  in  or  coming 
out,  Socrates  still  kept  the  same  countenance:  Even  so  should  a 

•  Hoc  scio  pro  certo,  quod,  si  cum  stercore  certo,  Vinco  seu  vincor,  semper  pgo 
maculor.  Lib.  8.  cap.  2.  '  OUIoquutus  est,  probnimque  tibi  intviTit 

quispiam  sive  vera  is  dixerit,  sivc  falsa,  maximam  tibi  coroimm  texucris,  si  mansviete 
eonvicium  luleris.  Oup.  in.  6.  cap,  ad  Rora.  ser.  10. 
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Christian  souldier  do,  as  HIerom  describes  him,  per  infamiam  et 
honain  famam  grassari  ad  immortalitatem ;  march  on  through 
good  and  bad  reports  to  immortality,  '  not  be  moved  :  for  ho- 
nesty is  a  sufficient  reward;  probitas  sihipramium;  and  in  our 
times  the  sole  recompence  to  do  well,  is,  to  do  well :  but  naugh- 
tiness will  punish  itself  at  last :  ^  Improbis  ipsa  nequitia  snppli- 
sium,  as  the  diverbe  is, 

Qui  bene  fecerunt,  illi  sua  facta  sequentur : 
Qui  male  fecerunt,  facta  sequentur  eos. 

They  that  do  well,  shall  have  reward  at  last; 
But  they  that  ill,  shall  sufler  for  that's  past. 

Yea,  but  I  am  ashamed,  disgraced,  dishonoured,  degraded, 
exploded :  my  notorious  crimes  and  villanies  are  come  to 
light,  {deprendi  miserum  est)  my  filthy  lust,  abominable  op- 
pression and  avarice  lies  open  ;  my  good  name's  lost ;  my  for- 
tune's gone;  I  have  been  stigmatized,  whipt  at  post,  arraigned 
and  condemned;  I  am  a  common  obloquy;  I  have  lost  my  ears; 
odious,  execrable,  abhorred  of  God  and  men.  Be  content ;  'tis 
but  a  nine  dayes  wonder ;  and  as  one  sorrow  drives  out  another, 
one  passion  another,  one  cloud  another,  one  rumour  is  expelled 
by  another;  every  day  almost,  come  new  news  unto  our  ears, 
as  how  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  meteors  seen  i'th'  aire,  monsters 
born,  prodigies,  how  the  Turks  were  overthrown  in  Persia,  an 
earth-quake  in  Helvetia,  Calabria,  Japan,  or  China,  an  in- 
undation in  Holland,  a  great  plague  in  Constantinople,  a  fire 
at  Prage,  a  dearth  in  Germany,  such  a  man  is  made  a  lord,  a 
bishop,  another  hanged,  deposed,  prest  to  death,  for  some 
murder,  treason,  rape,  theft,  oppression ;  all  whicli  we  do  hear 
at  first  with  a  kind  of  admiration,  detestation,  consternation ;  but 
by  and  by  they  are  buried  in  silence:  thy  father's  dead,  thy  bro- 
ther rob'd,  wife  runs  mad,  neighbour  hath  kild  himselfe ;  'tis 
heavy,  gastly,  fearful  newes  at  first,  in  every  mans  mouth,  table 
talk ;  but,  after  a  while,  who  speaks  or  thinks  of  it  ?  It  will  be 
so  with  thee  and  thine  ofltence:  it  will  be  forgotten  in  an  instant, 
be  it  theft,  rape,  sodomy,  murder,  incest,  treason,  &c.  thou 
art  not  the  first  offender,  nor  shalt  thou  be  the  last ;  'tis  no 
wonder;  every  houre  such  malefactors  are  called  in  question j 
nothing  so  common, 

Quocunque  in  populo,  quocunque  sub  axe. 

Comfort  thy  self ;  thou  art  not  the  sole  man.  If  he  that  were 
guihless  himself  should  fling  the  first  stone  at  thee,  and  he  alone 
•hould  accuse  thee  that  were  faultless,  how  many  executioners, 


•  Tulliui,  epiit,  Dol«bell»:  tu  forti  sisanimo;  et  tua  raodemio,  consuntia,  eorura 
raraet  injuriatn.  *  Bo«thiu»,  coD«ol.  lib.  4.  proj.  3. 
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how  many  accusers,  vvouldst  thou  have  ?  If  every  mans  sinnes 
were  written  in  his  fore-head,  and  secret  fauhs  known,  how 
many  thousands  would  parallel,  if  not  exceed,  thine  offence  ?  It 
may  be,  the  judge  that  gave  sentence,  the  jury  that  condemned 
thee,  the  spectators  that  gazed  on  thee,  deserved  much  more, 
and  were  farre  more  guilty  then  thou  thy  self.  But  it  is  thine 
infelicity  to  be  taken,  to  be  made  a  public  example  of  justice, 
to  be  a  terror  to  the  rest :  yet,  should  every  man  have  his  de- 
sert, thou  wouldest  peradventure  be  a  saint  in  comparison; 
vexat  censura  columbas  ;  poor  souls  are  punished ;  tiie  great 
ones  do  twenty  thousand  times  worse,  and  are  not  so  much  as 
spoken  of. 

Non  rete  accipitri  tenditur,  neque  milvio, 

<Qui  male  faciunt  nobis  :  illis,  qui  nil  faciunt,  tenditur. 

The  net's  not  laid  for  kites  or  birds  of  pi'ey ; 
But  for  the  harmless  still  our  gins  we  lay. 

Be  not  dismaid  then  ;  humanum  est  errare  ;  we  are  all  sinners, 
daily  and  hourely  subject  to  temptations  ;  the  best  of  us  is  an 
hypocrhe,  a  grievous  offender  in  Gods  sight,  Noah,  Lot,  Da- 
vid, Peter,  &c.  how  many  mortal  sins  do  we  commit?  Shall  I 
say,  be  penitent,  ask  forgiveness,  and  make  amends  by  the  sequel 
of  thy  life,  for  that  foul  offence  thou  hast  committed  ?  recover 
thy  credit  by  some  noble  exploit,  as  Theraistocles  did;  for  he 
was  a  most  deboshed  and  vitious  youth;  sedjavenicE  maculas 
pr<eclaris  factls  delevit,  but  made  the  world  amends  by  brave 
exploits :  at  last  become  a  new  man,  and  seek  to  be  reformed. 
He  that  runs  away  in  a  battle,  as  Demosthenes  said,  may  fight 
again ;  and  he  that  hath  a  fall  may  stand  as  upright  as  ever  he 
did  before : 

■  Nemo  desperet  meliora  lapsus  : 

a  wicked  liver  may  be  reclaimed,  and  prove  an  honest  man ; 
he  that  is  odious  in  present,  hissed  out,  an  exile,  may  be  re- 
ceived again  with  all  mens  favours,  and  singular  applause;  so 
TuUy  was  in  Rome,  Alcibiades  in  Athens.  Let  thy  disgrace 
then  be  what  it  will,  quod  Jit,  infectum  non  potest  esse,  that 
which  is  past  cannot  be  recalled ;  trouble  not  thy  selfe,  vexe  and 
grieve  thy  self  no  more,  be  it  obloquy,  disgrace,  &c.  No  better 
way,  then  to  neglect,  contemn,  or  seem  not  to  regard  it,  to  makb 
no  reckoning  of  it : 

Deesse  robur  arguit  dicacitas  : 

if  thou  be  guiltless,  it  concerns  thee  not : 

JiTita  vaniloquse  quid  curas  spicula  linguae  r 
Latrantem  curatne  alt  a  Diana  canem  ? 


*  Ter.  Phor.  ^  Camcrar.  emb.  61 .  cent.  3. 
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Doth  the  moon  care  for  the  barking  of  a  dog  ?  They  detract, 
scoffe,  and  railc  (saith  one),  'and  bark  at  me  on  every  side; 
but  I,  like  that  Albanian  dog  sometimes  given  to  Alexander  for 
a  present,  vindico  me  ah  illis  solo  contemptu ;  1  lie  still,  and 
sleep,  vindicate  myself  by  contempt  alone. 

^  Expers  terroris  Achilles, 

armatus — as  a  tortoise  in  his  shell,  virtute  med  me  involvo,  =or 
an  urchin  round,  nil  moror  ictus;  ^  a  lizard  in  camomile,  I  de- 
cline their  fury  and  am  safe. 

Integritas  virtusque;,  sue  munimine  tuta, 
Non  patet  adversae  morsibus  invidiae. 

Vertue  and  integrity  are  their  own  fence. 
Care  not  for  envy  or  what  comes  from  thence. 

Let  them  rail  then,  scoffe,  and  slander;  sapiens  contumelid 
non  afficitur,  a  wise  man,  Seneca  thinks,  is  not  moved,  because 
he  knows,  contra  sycophantce  morsum  non  est  remedium,  there  is 
no  remedy  for  it :  kings  and  princes,  wise,  grave,  prudent,  holy, 
good,  men,  divine,  all  are  so  served  alike,  e  Q  Jane  !  a  tergo 
quern  nulla  ciconia  pinsit?  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  Jupiters 
gardians,  may  not  help  in  this  case;  they  cannot  protect. 
Moses  had  a  Dathan,  a  Corath,  David  a  Shimei ;  God  himself 
is  blasphemed :  nondum  felix  es,  si  te  nondum  turha  deridet. 
It  is  an  ordinary  thing  so  to  be  misused.  <"  Regium  est,  cum 
bene  feceris,  male  audire;  the  chiefest  men  and  most  under- 
standing are  so  vilified;  let  him  take  his  s  course.    And  as 

that  lusty  courser  in  ^sop,  that  contemned  the  poor  asse,  came 
by  and  by  after  with  his  bowels  burst,  a  pack  on  his  back, 
and  was  derided  of  the  same  asse — contemnentur  ah  lis  quos  ipsl 
prius  contempsere,  ct  irridebuntur  ab  vis  quos  ipsi  prius  irrisere ; 
they  shall  be  contemned  and  laughed  to  scorn  of  those  whom 
they  have  formerly  derided.  Let  them  contemn,  defame,  or 
undervalue,  insult,  oppress,  scoffe,  slander,  abuse,  wrong,  curse 
and  swear,  fain  and  lye  :  do  thou  comfort  ^  thy  self  with  a  good 
conscience;  in  sinu  gaudeas;  when  they  have  all  done,  a  good 
conscience  is  a  continual  feast,  innocency  will  vindicate  itself 
And,  which  the  poet  gave  out  of  Hercules,  dils  fruitnr  iratis', 

»  Lipsiui,  elect,  lib.  3.  ult.    Latrant  me;  jacco  ac  taceo,  vS;c.  h  Catullus 

'  The  syrabole  of  J.  Keveiiheder  a  Girintliian  baroii,  saith  Sambucus,  d  tL 

bole  of  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua.  .  Pers.  sat.  1 .        r  Magiu  at,imi  est  inim  "s 

ac,p.cerr.    Seneca  de  ird,  cap.  a  1 .  ,  Quid  turpius  quam  sapientis  vitam  ex  insini - 

«m.B  .ermone  peudere  ?  Tullius,  1.  de  finibus.       V  Tuft  ,e  con,.icntift  soWe  •  in  ru^ 

Srrn;:^^B^tLir,;T,Tr;:-  '"'-"'^  -  'i-'^^-™"^''  probantis'con,ci- 
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enjoy  thy  self,  though  all  the  world  be  set  against  thee ;  con- 
temn, and  say  with  him,  Elogium  mihi  pra  foribus,  my  posie  is, 
not  to  be  moved,  that  »  mij  Palladium,  my  brest-jdate,  my  buck- 
ler, with  which  I  loard  all  injuries,  offences,  lies,  slanders ;  / 
lean  upon  that  stake  of  modesty,  and  so  receive  and  break  asun- 
der all  that  foolish  force  of  livor  and  spleen.  And  whosoever  lie 
is  that  shall  observe  these  short  instructions,  without  all  question 
he  shall  much  ease  and  benefit  himself. 

In  fine,  if  princes  would  do  justice,  judges  be  upright, 
clergie-men  truly  devout,  and  so  live  as  they  teach,  if  great 
men  would  not  be  so  insolent,  if  souldiers  would  quietly  de- 
fend us,  the  poor  would  be  patient,  rich  men  would  be  liberal 
and  humble,  citizens  honest,  magistrates  meek,  superiours 
would  give  good  .  example,  subjects  peaceable,  young  men 
would  stand  in  awe;  if  parents  would  be  kind  to  their  children, 
and  they  again  obedient  to  their  parents,  brethren  agree 
amongst  themselves,  enemies  be  reconciled,  servants  trusty  to 
their  masters,  virgins  chaste,  wives  modest,  husbands  would 
be  loving  and  less  jealous  ;  if  we  could  imitate  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  live  alter  Gods  laws,  these  mischiefs  would  not 
so  frequently  happen  amongst  us.  But  being  most  part  so  ir- 
reconcileable  as  we  are,  perverse,  proud,  insolent,  factious 
and  malicious,  prone  to  contention,  anger,  and  revenge,  of 
such  fiery  spirits,  so  captious,  impious,  irreligious,  so  opposite 
to  vertue,  void  of  grace,  how  should  it  otherwise  be?  Many 
men  are  very  teasty  by  nature,  apt  to  mistake,  apt  to  quarrel, 
apt  to  provoke  and  misinterpret  to  the  worst,  every  thing  that 
is  said  or  done,  and  thereupon  heap  unto  their  selves  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  disquietness  to  others :  smatterers  in  other 
mens  matters,  tale-bearers,  whisperers,  lyers,  they  cannot 
speak  in  season,  or  hold  their  tongues  when  they  should,  ^  et 
suam  partem  itidem  tacere,  cum  aliena  est  oratio  ;  they  will 
speak  more  then  comes  to  their  share,  in  all  companies,  and 
by  those  bad  courses  accumulate  much  evil  to  their  own  souls, 
{qui  contendit,  s.ibi  convicium.  facit)  tlieir  life  is  a  perpetual 
braul,  they  snarl  like  so  many  dogs,  with  their  wives,  children, 
servants,  neighbours,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  friends  ;  they  can 
agree  with  no  body.  But  to  such  as  are  judicious,  meek,  sub- 
miss,  and  quiet,  these  matters  are  easily  remedied:  they  will 
forbear  upon  all  such  occasions,  neglect,  contemn,  or  take  no 
notice  of  them,  dissemble,  or  wisely  turn  it  off.    If  it  be  a  na- 

•  Rinsantur  licet,  et  maledicant  j  Palladlutn  illiid  pectori  oppono,  Nod  moverl :  con- 
sisto;  modesti^E  veluti  sudi  iTiiilteiis,  excipio  et  frango  Mulussimum  impetuin  hvon*. 
Putean.  lib.  2.  cpUt.  58.         *  Mil.  glor.  Act.  a.  Plaunn. 
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tm"al  impediment,  as  a  red  nose,  squint  eyes,  crooked  legs,  or 
any  such  imperfection,  infirmity,  disgrace,  reproach,  the  best 
way  is  to  speak  of  it  first  thy  ''self,  and  so  thou  shalt  surely  take 
away  al  occasions  from  others  to  jest  at,  or  contemn,  that  they 
may  perceive  tliee  to  be  careless  of  it.    Vatinius  was  wont  to 
scofFe  at  his  own  deformed  feet,  to  prevent  his  enemies  obloquies 
and  sarcasms  in  that  kind ;  or  else  by  prevention,  as  Cotys, 
king  of  Thrace,  that  brake  a  company  of  fine  glasses  presented 
to  him,  by  his  own  hands,  lest  he  should  be  overmuch  moved 
when  they  were  broken  by  chance.    And  sometimes  again,  so 
that  it  be  discreetly  and  moderately  done,  it  shall  not  be  amiss  to 
make  resistance,  to  take  down  such  a  saucy  companion :  no 
better  means  to  vindicate  himself,  to  purchase  final  peace  :  for 
he  that  suffers  himself  to  be  ridden,  or  through  pusillanimity 
or  sottishness  will  let  every  man  baffle  him,  shall  be  a  common 
laughing  stock  for  all  to  flout  at.    As  a  cur  that  goes  through  a 
village,  if  he  clap  his  taile  between  his  legs,  and  run  away,  everv 
cur  will  insult  over  him  :  but  if  he  brissle  up  himself,  and  stand 
to  it,  give  but  a  counter-snarle,  there's  not  a  dog  dares  meddle 
with  him  :  much  is  in  a  mans  courage  and  discreet  carriage  of 
himself. 

Many  other  grievances  there  are,  which  happen  to  mortals 
in  this  life,  from  friends,  wives,  children,  servants,  masters, 
companions,  neighbours,  our  own  defaults,  ignorance,  errours, 
intemperance,  indiscretion,  infirmities,  &c.  and  many  good  re- 
medies to  mitigate  and  oppose  them,  many  divine  precepts  to 
counterpoise  our  hearts,  special  antidotes  both  in  scriptures 
and  humane  authors,  which  who  so  will  observe,  shall  pur- 
chase much  ease  and  quietness  unto  himself.    I  will  point  at 
a  few.    Those  prophetical,  apostolical  admonitions  are  well 
known  to  all;  what  Salomon,  Siracides,  our  Saviour  Christ 
himself  hath  said  tending  to  this  purpose,  as  Fear  God:  obey 
the  prince  :  be  sober  and  watch  :  pray  continually :  be  an^rv 
but  sm  not:  remember  thy  last :  fashion  not  your  selves  to  tiZ 
world,  ^c.  apply  your  selves  to  the  times:   strive  not  with  a 
n-aghty  man:  recompence  good  for  evil:  let  nothing  be  done 
through  contention  or  vain-ghry,  but  with  meekness  of  mind, 
every  man  esteeming  of  othe,'s  better  then  himself:  love  one 
another ;  or  that  epitome  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which 
our  Saviour  inculcates,  love  God  above  all,  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself ;  and,  whatsoever  you  ivould  that  men  should  do  unto 
yoii,  so  do  unto  them,  which  Alexander  Severus  writ  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  used  as  a  motto,  and  t'Hierom  commends  to  Ce- 

"  Bion  said  his  father  wa»  a  rocrue,  his  mother  a  tuVim  o  tn  rvro„„  .11  1 

.he.  that  nought  belonged  to  birbutgooroAirmi^^^^^^^      '  tl^lL"^'':!^'  '"•"^ 
VOJL.  Xf.  _      ^'y.  ■■.lip.  JS. 
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lantia  as  an  excellent  way,  amongst  so  many  inticements  and 
worldly  provocations,  to  rectify  her  life.  Out  of  humane  au- 
thors take  these  few  cautions— »  Know  thy  self  h  contented 
with  thy  lot.  <=  Trust  not  wealth,  beauty,  nor  parasites  :  they 
loiU  bring  thee  to  destruction.  Have  peace  with  all  men, 
war  with  vice.  ^Be  not  idle.  ^  Look  before  you  leap,  g  Be- 
ware  of  «  Had  I  wist."  h  Honour  thy  parents :  speak  well  of 
friends.  Be  temperate  in  foure  thiiigs,  lingua,  loculis,  oculis, 
et  pocuhs  H'atch  thine  eye.  ''Moderate  thine  expences. 
Hear  much:  speak  little.  ^Sustine  et  abstine.  If  thou  seest 
ought  amiss  in  anotJier,  mend  it  in  thyself  Keep  thine  own 
cowisel;  reveal  not  thy  secrets  ;  be  silent  in  thine  intentions. 

Give  not  ear  to  tale-tellers,  bablers  :  be  not  sairrilmis  in  con- 
versation :  ^jest  loiihout  bitterness  :  give  no  man  cause  of  of- 
fence. Set  thine  house  in  order.  "  Take  heed  of  suretiship. 
"  Fide  et  dilEde  :  as  a  fox  on  the  ice,  take  heed  whom  you  trust. 
P  Live  not  beyond  thy  means,  q  Give  chearfully.  Pay  thy 
dues  willingly.  Be  not  a  slave  to  thy  mony.  ^Omit  not  occa- 
sion ;  embrace  opportunity  ;  hose  no  time.  Be  humble  to  thy 
superiors,  respective  to  thine  equals,  affable  to  all,  ^but  not  fa- 
miliar. Flatter  no  man.  ^  Lie  not':  dissemble  not.  Keep  thy 
word  and  promise,  be  constant  in  a  good  resolution.  Speak 
truth.  Be  not  opinative  :  maintain  no  factions.  Lay  no 
wagers  :  make  no  comparisons.  "  Find  no  faults,  meddle  not 
with  other  mens  matters.  Admire  not  thyself.  '■"Be  not  proud 
or  popular.  Insult  not.  Fortunam  reverenter  habe,  ^  ^g^,. 
not  that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  7  Grieve  not  for  that  which 
cannot  be  recalled.  ^Undervalue  not  thy  self.  Accuse  no 
man,  commend  no  man,  rashly.  Go  not  to  laio  without  great 
cause.  Strive  not  with  a  greater  man.  Cast  not  off  an  old 
friend.    Take  heed  of  a  reconciled  enemy.    ^  If  thou  come  as  a 


•  Nosce  teipsum.  •>  Contentus  abi.  «  Ne  fidas  oplbus,  neque  parasitis ; 

trahunt  in  prsecipitium.  *  Paeem  cum  homiiiibus  habe,  bellum  cum  viiiis. 

Otho.  2.  imperat.  symb.  '  Dzcmon  te  nuiiquam  otiosum  inveniat.  Hleron. 

^Diu  deliberandum,  quod  sfatuendum  est  semel.  t  Insipientis  est  dicere,  non 

putiram.  Ames  parentcm,  si  oequum;  aliter  feras;  pnestes  parentibus 

pietacem,  amicis  dllectionem.  '  Comprime  linguam.    Quid  de  quoque  viro 

ct  cui  dicas  srepe  caveto.  Libentius  audias  quam  loquaris.  Vive  ut  vivas.  ■<  Epic- 
tetus ;  optime  feceris,  si  ea  fngeris  quae  in  alio  reprehendis.  Nemini  dixeris  quae  nolis 
efFerri.  •  Fuge  susurrones.    Percontatorem  fugito,  &c.  ™  Sint  sales 

sine  vilitate.  Sen.  "  Sponde,  prasto  noxa.  •  Camerar.  emb.  55.  cent.  2. 

Cave  cui  credas,  vel  nemini  fidas.    Epicliarmiis.  P  Tecum  habita.  i  Bis 

dat,  qui  cito  dat.  '  Post  est  occaslo  calva.  "  Nimia  familiaritas  parit  con- 

temptum.  *  Mendacium  servile  vltiura.  "  Arcanum  nequc  tu  scrutaberis 

ullius  unquam;  Commissumque  tegcj.  Hor.  lib.  1.  ep.  19.  Nec  tua  laudabis  studia, 
aut  alicna  reprendes.  Hor.  ep.  lib.  18.  "  Ne  te  quoesiveris  extra.  *  Stultura 

est  timere,  quod  vitari  non  potest,  j  De  re  aniiss&  iiTeparabili  ne  dolcas. 

»  Tanti  eris  aliis,  quanti  tibi  fucrif.   Neminem  cito  laudcs  vel  accuses.  ,  NuUhis- 

hospitis  grata  est  mora  longa. 
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giiest,  stay  not  too  long.  Be  not  unthankful.  Be  meek,  merci- 
Jhl,  and  patient.  Do  good  to  all.  Be  not  fond  of  fair  words. 
^Be  not  a  nevoter  in  a  faction.  Moderate  thy  passions. 
^  Think  no  place  without  a  witness.  ''Admonish  thy  friend  in 
secret ;  commend  him  in  publike.  Keep  good  company.  <^  Lace 
others,  to  be  beloved  thy  self  Ama,  tanquatn  osurus.  Ami- 
cus tardo  fias.  Provide  for  a  tempest.  Noli  irritare  crabrones. 
Do  not  prostitute  thy  soul  for  gain.  Make  mt  a  fool  of  thy 
self,  to  make  others  merry.    Marry  not  an  old  crony,  or  a  fool, 

for  many.  Be  not  over  sollicitous  or  curious.  Seek  that  which 
may  be  found.    Seem  not  greater  then  thou  art.    Take  thy 

pleasure  soberly.  Ocymum  ne  terito.  «  Live  merrily  as  tliou 
canst,  f  Take  heed  by  other  mens  examples.  Go  as  thou  wouldst 

be  met:  sit  as  thou  ivouldst  be  found,    s  Yield  to  the  time; 

follow  the  stream.  Wilftliou  live  free  from  fears  and  cares'? 
'  Live  innocently,  keep  thy  self  upright ;  thou  needest  no  other 

keeper,  l^c.    Look  for  more  in  Isocrates,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epic- 

tetus,  &c.  and,  for  defect,  consult  with  cheese-trenchers  and 

pamted  cloths. 


MEMB.  VIII. 


Against  Melancholy  it  self. 


Every  man,  salth  i  Seneca,  thinks  his  own  burthen  the  heaviest ; 
and  a  melancholy  man,  above  all  others,  complains  most;  wearil 
ness  of  lite,  abhorring  all  company  and  light,  fear,  sorrow,  sus- 
picion, anguish  of  mind,  bashfulness,  and  those  other  dread  sym- 
ptomes  of  body  and  mind,  must  needs  aggravate  this  misery  • 
yet,  conferred  to  other  maladies,  they  are  not  so  hainous  as  they 
be  taken.   For,  first,  this  disease  is  either  in  habit  or  disposition 
curable  or  mcurable.    If  new  and  in  disposition,  'tis  commonlv 
pleasant,  and  it  may  be  helped.    If  inveterate,  or  an  habit  vet 
they  have  lucida  tntervalla,  sometimes  well,  and  sometimes  ill  • 
or  if  more  continuate,  as  tlie  kVejentes  were  to  the  Romans,  'tis 
hosti^  magis  assiduus  quam  gravis,  a  more  durable  enemy  then 
dangerous;  and,  amongst  many  inconveniences,  some  comforts 

J 

■  Solonis  lex,  apiid  Arislotelem.    GelliusJib  Q  ran  tj  b  Nn1I«««  i 

.Ine  teste  =  se^,J.^s.e  Dcu.  cogi.a.  V^^^'^^o.  aS" ^7,^ 

Plat  ""^"^'.""-'^'l';  Eros  et  Anteros  gemelli  Veneris,  nmatio  et^edaS"' 

*^'at.  «  Dum  fata  sinunt,  vivite  Itet .    Seneca  f  Id  nnn,;.«„  : ,  " 

ex  aliis  observare  sibi  qMod  ex  u  u  siet.    Ter.  g  Dum  fur.*;^  nT  ^ 

eej.  uton     Ceti^n'dL  cum  Crete.    Temporibu,  serv^lfcont  a  flaminrS 
UnicuKiue  suvim  onus  intolerabile  videtur.  k  Uv\as.  ""n 
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^ire  annexed  to  it.  First,  it  is  not  catcliing;  and,  as  Erasmus 
comforted  liimself,  when  he  was  grievously  sick  of  the  stone, 
though  it  was  most  troublesome,  and  an  intolerable  pain  to  him, 
yet  it  was  no  whit  offensive  to  others,  not  lotiisonie  to  the  spec- 
tators, gastly,  fulsom,  terrible,  as  plagues,  apoplexies,  leprosies, 
wounds,  sores,  tetters,  pox,  pestilent  agues  are,  which  either 
admit  of  no  company,  terrify  or  offend  those  that  are  present. 
In  this  malady,  that  which  is,  is  wholly  to  themselves ;  and  those 
symptomes  not  so  dreadful,  if  they  be  compared  to  the  opposite 
extreams.  They  are  most  part  bashful,  suspicious,  soUtaiy,  &c, 
therefore  no  such  ambitious,  impudent  intruders,  as  some  are,  no 
sharkers,  no  cunnicatchers,  no  prolers,  no  smel- feasts,  praters, 
panders,  parasites,  bawds,  drunkards,  whoremasters  :  necessity 
and  defect  compels  them  to  be  honest ;  as  Micio  told  Demea  in 
the  comedy, 

*  Hjec  si  neque  ego  neque  tu  fecimus, 
Non  sivit  egestas  facere  nos  : 

if  we  be  honest,  'twas  poverty  made  us  so :  if  we  melancholy  men 
be  not  as  bad  as  he  that  is  worst,  'tis  our  dame  Melancholy  kept 
us  so: 

Non  deerat  voluntas  sed  facuUas. 

Besides  they  are  freed  in  this  from  many  other  infirmities ;  so- 
litariness makes  them  more  apt  to  contemplate,  suspition  wary, 
which  is  a  necessary  humour  in  these  times;  ^7iam,  pol,  qui 
maxime  cavet,  s^epe  is  cautor  captus  est :  he  that  takes  most 
heed,  is  often  circumvented  and  overtaken.  Fear  and  sorrow 
keep  them  temperate  and  sober,  and  free  them  from  many  dis- 
solute acts,  which  jollity  and  boldness  thrust  men  upon ;  they 
are  therefore  no  sicarii,  roaring  boyes,  theeves,  or  assassinates. 
As  they  are  soon  dejected,  so  they  are  as  soon,  by  soft  words  and 
good  perswasions,  reared.  Wearisomness  of  life  makes  them 
they  are  not  so  besotted  on  the  transitory  vain  pleasures  of 
the  world.  If  they  dote  in  one  thing,  they  are  wise  and  well  un- 
derstanding in  most  other.  If  it  be  inveterate,  they  are  insensatiy 
most  part  doting,  or  quite  mad,  insensible  of  any  wrongs,  ridicu- 
lous to  others,  but  most  happy  and  secure  to  themselves.  Dotage 
is  a  state  which  many  much  magnifie  and  commend  :  so  is  sim- 
plicity, and  folly,  as  he  said, 

'  Hie  furor,  O  superi,  sit  mihi  perpetuus. 

Some  think  fools  and  disards  live  the  merriest  lives,  as  Ajax  in 
Sophocles;  nihil  scire  vita  ^ucundissima ;  'tis  the  pleasantest 
life  to  know  nothing;  iners  malorum  remedium  ignorantia; 
ignorance  is  a  down-right  remedy  of  evils.   Tliese  curious  arts 


•  Ter.  Seen.  a.  Adelph.  *  Pldutui.  '  PeUenius,  Catal. 
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and  laborious  sciences,  Galens,  Tullies,  Aristotles,  Justlnians, 
do  but  trouble  the  world,  some  think  ;  we  might  live  better  with 
that  illiterate  Virginian  simplicity,  and  gross  ignorance ;  entire 
ideots  do  best  j  they  are  not  macerated  with  cares,  tormented 
with  fears  and  anxiety,  as  other  wise  men  are :  for,  as  he  said,  if 
folly  were  a  pain,  you  should  hear  them  houl,  roar,  and  cry  out 
in  every  house,  as  you  go  by  in  the  street ;  but  they  are  most 
free,  jocund,  and  merry,  and,  in  some  '  countries,  as  amongst 
the  Turks,  honoured  for  saints,  and  abundantly  maintained  out 
of  the  common  stock.  They  are  no  dissemblers,  lyers,  hypo- 
crites j  for  fools  and  mad  men  tell  commonly  truth.  In  a 
word,  as  they  are  distressed,  so  are  they  pittied ;  which  some 
hold  better  then  to  be  envied,  better  to  be  sad  then  merry, 
*  better  to  be  foolish  and  quiet,  qiiam  sapere  et  ringi,  to  be  wise 
and  still  vexed ;  better  to  be  miserable  then  happy :  of  two  ex- 
tremes it  is  the  best. 


SECT.  IV. 


MEMB.  I.    SUBSECT.  I. 


Of  Physick  which  cureth  ivith  Medicines. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  discourse  of  these  six  non-naturall 
things,  and  their  severall  rectifications,  all  which  are  compre- 
hended in  diet,  I  am  come  now  at  last  to  Pharmaceiitice,  or 
that  kinde  of  physick  which  cureth  by  medicines,  which  apo- 
thecaries most  part  make,  mingle,  or  sell  in  their  shops. 
Many  cavill  at  this  kinde  of  physick,  and  hold  it  unnecessary,- 
unprofitable  to  this  or  any  other  disease,  because  those  coun- 
tries which  use  it  least,  live  longest,  and  are  best  in  health, 
as  <•  Hector  Boethius  relates  of  the  isles  of  Orcades,  the  people 
are  still  sound  of  body  and  minde,  without  any  use  of  physick  • 
they  live  commonly  120  yeers;  and  Ortelius,  in  his  Itinerary, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forrest  of  Arden,  '  they  are  very  paiL 
fidl,  long-lived,  sound,  ^c.  f  Martianus  Capella,  speaking  of 
the  Indians  of  his  time,  saith,  they  were  (much  like  our  western 
Indians  now)  bigga-  then  ordinary  men,  bred  coursly,  very  long- 

»  ParmenoCa;kstiniE,  Act.  8.    Si  stultitia  dolor  esset,  in  nulla  non  dome  eiulatus 

c^rT;  ,  1,     ^"^'"^q"""-  ^r  '-'  '  beatior,  quam 

cui  hcet  stuUum  esse,  ct  eorundam  immui.ltatibus  frul  ?  Sat.  Menip.         a  Lib  Hist 

,1„       "cf  •""g'evi,  »uo  contenti,  ad  centum  annos  vivunt.       f  Lib.  6.' 

rius  moriatuJ^&c  ff^SUitatcra  prolixi,  ut  immature  pereat  qui  centena- 
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lived,  in  so  much,  that  he  that  died  at  an  hundred  years  of  age, 
loent  before  his  time,  6fc.  Dainianus  A-Goes,  Saxo  Grammati- 
cus,  Aubanus  Bohemus,  say  the  like  of  them  that  live  in  Nor- 
way, Lapland,  Finmark,  Biarmia,  Corclia,  all  over  Scandia,  and 
those  northern  countries,  they  are  most  healtlifull,  and  very 
long-lived ;  in  which  places  there  is  no  use  at  all  of  physick,  the 
name  of  it  is  not  once  heard.  Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his 
accurate  description  of  Island,  I6O7,  makes  mention,  amongst 
other  matters,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  manner  of  living, 
^ which  is  dried  fish  in  stead  of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  salt 
meats;  most  part  they  drink  water  and  ivhey  ;  and  yet,  without 
physick  or  physician,  they  live  many  of  them  250  ijeers.  1  finde 
the  same  relation  by  Lerius,  and  some  other  writers,  of  Indians 
in  America.  Paulus  Jovius,  in  his  description  of  Brittain,  and 
Levinus  Lemnius,  observe  as  much  of  this  our  island,  that  there 
was  of  old  no  use  of  physick  amongst  us,  and  but  little  at  this 
day,  except  it  be  for  a  few  nice  idle  citizens,  surfetting  coui  tiers, 
and  stall-fed  gentlemen  lubbers.  The  country  people  use 
kitchin  physick ;  and  common  experience  tells  us,  that  they 
live  freest  from  all  manner  of  infirmities,  that  make  least  use  of 
apothecaries  physick.  Many  are  overthrown  by  preposterous 
use  of  it,  and  thereby  get  their  bane,  that  might  otherwise  have 
escaped :  some  think  physicians  kill  as  many  as  they  save : 
and  who  can  tell, 

^  Qnoi  Themison  eegros  autumno  occiderit  uno  ? 

how  many  murders  they  make  in  a  yeer,  qnibiis  impune  licet 
hominem  occidere,  that  may  freely  kill  folks,  and  have  a  reward 
for  it  ?  and,  according  to  the  Dutch  proverb,  a  new  physician 
must  have  a  new  church-yard  ;  and  who  daily  observes  it  not? 
Many,  that  did  ill  under  physicians  hands,  have  happily  escaped, 
when  they  have  been  given  over  by  them,  left  to  God  and  Na- 
ture, and  themselves.  'Twas  Plinies  dilemma  of  old — ^Every 
disease-is  either  curable  or  incurable,  a  man  recovers  of  it,  or  is 
killed  by  it :  both  wayes  physick  is  to  be  rejected :  if  it  be  dead- 
ly, it  cannot  he  cured;  if  it  may  be  helped,  it  requires  no 
physician :  nature  will  ex^pell  it  of  it  selfe.  Plato  made  it  a 
great  signe  of  an  intemperatp  and  corrupt  commonwealth,  where 
lawyers  and  physicians  did  abound ;  and  the  Romans  distasted 
them  so  much,  that  they  vvere  often  banished  out  of  their  city, 

»  Virtus  coriim  caseo  ct  lactc  consistit;  potus  aqua  et  serum;  jiisccs  loco  panis  lia- 
bent  ;  ita  multos  annos,  sa;pe  2S0,  absque  medico  et  medicinS  vivuiit.  ^  Lib.  de  4. 
complex.  Per  mortes  agunt  expeiimonta,  et  animas  nostras  negotiantur;  et  quod 

aliis  exitiale  hominem  occidere,  iis  impunitas  summa.  Plinliis.  "'Juven.  ^  '  Oranit 
morbus  lelhalis  aut  curabilis;  in  vitam  desinit  aut  in  mortem.  Ulroque  igitur  mode 
medicina  inutiiis;  «i  Icthalis,  ctimri  non  potest;  si  curabilis,  BOn  rcquirit  mcdicum; 
natura  expellet. 
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as  Pliny  and  Celsus  relate,  for  600  yeers  not  admitted.  It  is  no 
art  at  ail,  as  some  hold,  no  not  worthy  tiie  name  of  a  liberall  sci- 
ence (nor  law  neither),  as  ^  Pet.  And.  Canonherius,  a  patritian  of 
Rome  and  a  great  doctor  himself,  one  of  their  own  tribe,  proves 
by  16  arguments,  because  it  is  mercenary,  as  now  used,  base,  and 
as  fidlers  play  for  a  reward — 

Juridicis,  medicis,  fiscoj  fas  vivere  rapto : — 

'tis  a  corrupt  trade,  no  science,  art,  no  profession;  the  be- 
ginning, practice,  and  progresse  of  it,  all  is  naught,  full  of  im- 
posture, incertainty,  and  doth  generally  more  harm  then  good. 
The  divell  himself  was  the  first  inventor  of  it :  Inventum  est 
medicina  meiim,  said  Apollo:  and  what  was  Apollo,  but  the 
divell?  The  Greeks  first  made  an  art  of  it;  and  they  were 
-all  deluded  by  Apollo's  sons,  priests,  oracles.  If  we  may  beleeve 
Varro,  Pliny,  Columella,  most  of  their  best  medicines  were 
derived  from  his  oracles.  iEsculapius,  his  son,  had  his  temples 
erected  to  his  deity,  and  did  many  famous  cures ;  but,  as  Lac- 
tantius  holds,  he  was  a  magician,  a  nicer  impostor;  and  as  his 
successors,  Phaon,  Podalirius,  Melampius,  Menecrates  (another 
god),  by  charmes,  spells,  and  ministery  of  bad  spirits,  performed 
most  of  their  cures.  The  first  that  ever  wrote  in  physick  to 
any  purpose,  was  Hippocrates,  and  his  disciple  and  commen- 
tator Galen,  whom  Scaliger  cals  fimbriam  Hippocratis,  but, 
as  ^  Cardan  censures  them,  both  immethodicall  and  obscure, 
as  all  those  old  ones  are,  their  precepts  confused,  their  medi- 
cines obsolete,  and  now  most  part  rejected.  Those  cures  which 
they  did,  Paracelsus  holds,  were  rather  done  out  of  their  pa- 
tients confidence,  and  good  opinion  they  had  of  them,  then 
out  of  any  skill  of  their's,  which  was  very  small,  he  saith,  they 
themselves  idiots  and  infants,  as  are  all  their  academicall  fol- 
3owers.  The  Arabians  received  it  from  the  Greeks,  and  so  the 
Latines,  adding  new  precepts  and  medicines  of  their  own,  but 
so  imperfect  still,  that,  through  ignorance  of  professors,  im- 
postors, mountebanks,  empericks,  disagreeing  of  sectaries,  (which 
are  as  many  almost  as  there  be  diseases)  envy,  covetousnesse, 
and  the  like,  they  doe  much  harme  amongst  us.  They  are  so 
diflPerent  in  their  consultations,  prescriptions,  mistaking  many 
times  the  parties  constitution,  d  disease,  and  causes  of  it,  they 
give  quite  contrary  physick.  e  Q^e  saitk  this,  another  that, 
out  of  singularity  or  opposition — as  he  said  of  Adrian,  midti- 
tudo  medicoriim  prindpem  interfecit,  a  multitude  of  physicians 
hath  killed  the  emperour;  Plus  a  medico  quam  a  morbo  peri- 

In  interpretationes  politico-morales  in  7.  Aphorism.  Hippoc.  libros.  b  Prrefat. 
<le  contrad.  mcd.  =  Opinio  facit  medicos :  a  fair  gowne,  a  velvet  cap,  the  name  of 

a  doctor,  is  all  in  all.  Morbus  alius  pro  aUo  curatur;  aliud  rcraedium  pro  alio. 

'  Contrarias  ptofcrunt  lententias.  Cud. 
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culi;  more  danger  there  is  from  the  physician,  then  from 
the  disease.    Besides,  there  is  much  imposture  and  malice 
amongst  them.    All  arts  {saith  ''Cardan)  admit  of  couzening  : 
physick  amongst  the  rest,  doth  appropriate  it  to  her  selfe ;  and 
tells  a  story  of  one  Curtius,  a  pliyslcian  in  Venice  ;  because  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  practised  among  them,  the  rest  of  the 
physicians  did  still  crosse  him  in  all  his  precepts.    If  he  pre- 
scribed hot  medicines,  they  would  prescribe  cold;  miscentes  pro 
calidis  frigida,  pro  frigidis  humida,  pro  purgantihus  astnn- 
gentia,  binders  for  purgatives,  oynnia  pertiirbabant.    If  the  par- 
ties miscarried,  Curtium  damnahant ;  Curtius  killed  him,  that 
disagreed  from  them :  if  he  recovered,   then  ^  they  cured 
him  themselves.    Much  emulation,  imposture,  malice,  there  is 
amongst  them  :  if  they  be  honest,  and  mean  well,  yet  a  knave 
apothecary,  that  administers  the  physick,  and  makes  the  medi- 
cine, may  do  infinite  harm,  by  his  old  obsolete  doses,  adulterine 
druggs,  bad  mixtures,  gzad  pro  quo,  ^c.    See  Fuchsius,  lib.  1. 
S€ct.  1.  cap.  8.    Cordus  Dispensatory,  and  Brassivola's  Examen 
simpl.  S)"c.    But  it  is  their  ignorance  that  doth  more  harm 
then  rashness ;  their  art  is  wholly  conjecturall  (if  it  be  an  art), 
uncertain,  imperfect,  and  got  by  killing  of  men :  they  are  a 
kind  of  butchers,  leeches,  men-slayers ;  chirurgeons  and  apothe- 
caries especially,  that  are  indeed  the  physicians  hangmen,  car- 
nijices,  and  common  executioners;  though,  to  say  truth,  phy- 
sicians themselves  come  not  far  behinde;  for,  according  to 
that  facete  epigram  of  Maxirailianus  Urentius,  what's  the  dif- 
ference ? 

Chirurgus  medico  quo  difFert  ?  scilicet  isto, 

Enecat  hie  succis;  enecat  ille  manu. 
Cai  nifice  hoc  ambo  tantum  differre  videntur : 

Tardius  hi  faciunt,  quod  facit  ille  cito. 

But  I  return  to  their  skill.  Many  diseases  thiey  cannot  cure  at 
all,  as  apoplexie,  epilepsie,  stone,  strangury,  gout, 

(ToUere  nodosam  nescit  medicina  podagram) 

quartan  agues;  a  common  ague  sometimes  stumbles  them  all; 
they  cannot  so  much  as  ease,  they  know  not  how  to  judge  of 
it.  If  by  pulses,  that  doctrine  some  hold,  is  wholly  supersti- 
tious ;  and  I  dare  boldly  say  with  Andrew  Dudetli,  that  va- 
riety of  pulses,  described  by  Gakn,  is  neither  observed  nor 
understood  of  any.    And  for  urine,  that  is  meretrix  medicorum, 

a  Lib.  3.  do  sap.    Omncs  artcs  fraudem  admittimt;  sola  medicina  sponfe  cam  ac- 
cersit.  Oranis  segioius  propria  culpa  perit;  sed  nemo  nisi  medici  bcneficio 

restituimr.  Agrippa.  '  Lib.  3.  Crat.  cp.  Winccslao  Rapliaino.  Ausim  dicere, 

tot  pulsuum  diffcrenlias,  quK  describmitur  a  Galeno,  nec  a  quoquam  intcUigi,  nec  ob- 
servari  posse. 
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the  most  deceitfull  thing  of  all,  as  Forestus  and  some  other 
physicians  have  proved  at  large  :  I  say  nothing  of  critick  daves 
errours  in  mdications,  &c.  The  most  rational!  of  them  and 
sk.Itnll  are  so  often  deceived,  that,  as  ^Tholosanus  infers  / 
had  rathei-  beleeoe  and  commit  my  selfe  to  a  meer  emperick 
then  to  a  meer  doctor ;  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  commend 
that  custome  of  the  Babylonians  ;  that  havf no  professed  phy- 
^cmns,but  brmg  all  their  patients  to  the  market  io  he  cured- 
which  Herodotus  relates  of  the  JEevnthn^  -   «!trnK^  c    f  ' 

X  r'";',      P''^'*  """"S^'  •l"^"'  »  arrogant  y 

most  noble  and  divinrscience    n  sn  ^ 
lapius,  and  the  firsrflnrek  of  it  1^ 
were  worthily  counted  ffods  bv.n.       merito  pro  dus  habiti, 
lency  of  theiV  invenSn^   Ld  /  T''  ^^'^  '^'^  ^^^^l" 

at  Cyprus,  Diana  at  Ephesus  and  t?'  "^^f "  Venus 
•fined  and  adored  alon?  n "  '^  n     r  ^'^'^  ^on- 

had  his  temple  and  altarT  ve'^e   in  &^r'^?"^ 
mon,  Athens,  Thebes,  Epidaure  /tn  ^^^edae- 
the  latitude  of  his  art,  deity  w'ord.  J?'"''"'''  '^'"""^'^ 
yertuous  and  wise  men,  theSorp  }  1        "^^^^ssity.    With  all 
^^S,  as  I  am  enjoyned  to  Znour  fl  °T  •  ^"^ 

and  in  the  sight  of  IrZ  m^,  tK'T'  ^'-^^'^^  ""P  '^^^  W; 
hath  createi medicines  of    e  laSlf  ^'^f  .  The  Lord 

not  abhorre  them,  Eccles.  58  1     £  "  f  ^  ^^^^  ^iU 

Jiut  of  this  noble  subject  how 
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many  panegyricks  arc  worthily  written  ?  For  my  part,  as  Sal- 
lust  said  of  Carthage,  pvcestat  silere,  quam  pauca  dicere  ■  I 
have  said :  yet  one  thing  I  will  adde,  that  this  kinde  of  phy- 
sick  IS  very  moderately  and  advisedly  to  be  used,  upon  good 
occasion,  when  the  former  of  diet  will  not  take  place.  And 
tis  no  other  which  I  say,  then  that  which  Arnoidus  prescribes 
m  his  8.  Aphoris.  ^  A  discreet  and  godly  Tphysidan  doth  first 
endeavour  to  expell  a  disease  by  medicinall  diet,  then  by  pure 
viediane :  and  in  his  ninth,  ^  he  that  may  be  cured  by  diet, 
must  not  meddle  with  physick.    So,  in  11.  Aphoris.    =  A  mo- 
dest and  wise  physician  will  never  hasten  to  use  medicines, 
but  upon  urgent  necessity,  and  that  sparingly  too  :  because 
(as  he  addes  in  his  13.  Aphoris.)    ^  Whoso  ever  takes  much 
physick  in  his  youth,  shall  soon  bewail  it  in  his  old  age; 
purgative  physick  especially,  which  doth  much  debilitate  nal 
ture.    For  which  causes,  some  physicians  refrain  from  the 
use  of  purgatives,  or  else  sparingly  use  them,    e  Henricus  Ay- 
rerus,  in  a  consultation  for  a  melancholy  person,  would  have 
him  take  as  few  purges  as  he  could,  because  there  be  no  such 
medicines,  which  do  not  steal  away  some  of  our  strength,  arid 
rob  the  parts  of  our  body,  weaken  nature,  and  cause  that 
cacochymia,   which  f  Celsus  and  others  observe,  or  ill  de- 
gestion,  and  bad  juyce  through  all  the  parts  of  it,  Galen 
himself  confesseth,  sthat  purgative  physick  is  contrary  to 
nature,  takes  away  some  of  our  best  spirits,  and  consumes  the 
very  substance  of  our  bodies :  but  this  without  question,  is 
to  be  understood  of  such  purges  as  are  unseasonably  or  im- 
moderately taken;  they  have  their  excellent  use  in  this,  as 
well  as  most  other  infirmities.    Of  alteratives  and  cordials 
no  man  doubts,  be  they  simples  or  compounds.     I  will, 
-amongst  that  infinite  variety  of  medicines,  which  I  finde  in 
every  Pharmacopoeia,  every  physician,  herbalist,  &c.  single  out 
some  of  the  chiefest. 


*  Prudens  et  plus  medicus  morbum  ante  expellere  satagit  cibis  medicinalibus,  quam 
jpuris  medicinis.  ^  Cuicunque  potest  per  ulimeiita  restitui  sanitas,  fugiendus 

est  penitus  usus  medicamentoruin.  Modestus  et  sapiens  medicus,  nunquam 

properahit  ad  pharmaciam,  nisi  cogente  necessitate.  Quicunque  pharmacatur 

in  juventute,  deflebit  in  senectute.  «  Hildesb.  spic.  2  de  mel.  fol.  276. 

Nulla  est  feraie  raedicina  purgans,  quse  non  aliquam  de  viribus  et  partibus  corporis 
depraedatur.  fLib.  1.  et  Bart.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  b  2  de  vict.  acut. 

Orane  purgans  medicamentum,  corpori  purgato  contrarium,  &c.  succos  ct  spiritus  ab- 
Jucit,  substantiara  corporis  aufert 
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Simples  proper  to  Melanchohj,  against  Exotick  Simples. 

Medicines  properly  applied  to  melancholy,  are  either 
simple  or  compound.  Simples  are  alteiative  purgative.  Al- 
teratives are  such  as  correct,  strengthen  nature,  alter,  any  way 
hinder  or  resist  the  disease ;  and  they  be  herbs,  stones,  mine- 
rals, &c.  all  proper  for  this  humor.  For  as  there  be  diverse 
distinct  infirmities,  continually  vexing  us, 

■  NScroiS'  cUvS^WTfOKriv  ^fJ-e^y/,  riS'  IttI  vvxt) 

eiret  (^uivriv  e^stAsro  ^yjTierx  Zzug. 

Diseases  steal  both  day  and  nia:ht  on  men. 
For  Jupiter  hath  taken  voice  from  them  : 

so  there  be  severall  remedies,  as  ^  he  saith,  for  each  disease  a 
medicine ;  for  every  humor  ;  and,  as  some  hold,  every  clime 
every  country,  and  more  then  that,  every  private  place,  hath 
his  proper  remedies  growing  in  it,  peculiar  almost  to  the  do- 
mineering and  most  frequent  maladies  of  it.     As  ^  one  dis- 
courseth.  Wormwood  growes  sparingly  in  Italy,  because  most 
part  there  they  be  misaffected  with  hot  diseases  ;  but  henbane 
poppy,  and  such  cold  herbes  :  with  us  in  Germany  and  Poland 
great  store  of  it  in  everi/ wast.    Earacellus  {Horto  geniali)  and 
iBaptista  Porta.  {Physiognomic^,  lib.  G.  cap.  23)  gave  many 
instances  and  examples  of  it,  and  bring  many  other  proofes 
For  that  cause,  belike,  that  learned  Fuchsius  of  Noremberffe' 
«l  lohen  he  came  into  a  village,  considered  aiwayes  what  herbs 
did  grow  most  frequently  about  it ;  and  those  'he  distilled  in 
a  silver  limbeck,   making  use  of  others  amongst  them  as 
occasion   served.    I  know  that  many  are   of  opinion, '  our 
northern  simples  are  weak,  unperfect,  not  so  well  concocted 
of  such  force,  as  those  in  the  soutlierne  parts,  not  so  fit  to 
be  used  in  physick,  and  will  therefore  fetch  their  drugs  a  far 
oil— sena,  cassia  out  of  ^gypt,  rubarbe  from  Earbaiy,  aloes 

tpI^- "P*  -        """"r"'  P"^^-  P™-  "ned.  Quot  morbornm  sunt  idea:  tot 

remcdiorum  genera  varus  potentiis  ilecorata.-  c  Penntt 

Quscunqne  regio  producit  simijlicia,  pro  morhis  reulonls     Crp«-it  T-  . 

Italia,  qood  ibi  plenunquc  morbi  calidi,  .ed  ciru.af  pa™;^.r   eT  X  p-'l'^''^'^ 

nM  Germanos  et  Polonos  ubique  provrnit  al^ymhium'^^  l>"b«  fr,gul«  ;  apud 

tenit,  coiisideravit  quae  ibi  crcsccbant  medicamenca  simulicia  freoupnfilv"'" 

runque  usua  dis.iUutis,  et  aliter,  alimb.cum  ideo  a;ge„S  oircuXn"  ' 
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from  Zocotora;  turbitli,  agarick,  mirabolanes,  hermodactils 
from  the  East  Indies,  tobacco  from  the  West,  and  some  as 
far^as  China,  hellebor  from  the  Anticyra;,  or  that  of  Austria 
which  bears  the  purple  flower,  wliich  Mathiolus  so  much  ap- 
proves, and  so  of  the  rest.  In  the  kingdome  of  Valence  in 
Spain,  aMaginus  commends  two  mountains,  Mariola  and 
Renagolosa,  famous  for  simples ;  ^  Leander  Albertus,  Baldus 
a  mountain  near  the  lake  of  Benacus  in  the  territory  of  Ve- 
rona, to  which  all  the  herbalists  in  the  country  continually 
flock ;  Ortelius  one  in  Apulia,  Munster  Mons  Major  in  His- 
tria ;  others  Montpelier  in  France.  Prosper  Alpinus  preferres 
Egyptian  simples,  Garcias  ab  Horto  Indian  before  the  rest, 
another  those  of  Italy,  Crete,  &c.  Many  times  they  are  over- 
curious  in  this  kind,  whom  Fuchsius  taxeth  {Instit.  I.  1.  sec.  1. 
cap.  1),  ^tliat  think  they  doe  nothing,  except  they  rake  all 
ooei-  India,  Arabia,  JEthiopia,  for  remedies,  and  fetch  their 
physick  from  the  three  quarters  of  the  world,  and  from  be- 
yond the  Garamantes.  Many  an  old  wife  or  country  woman 
doth  often  more  good  with  a  few  known  and  common  garden 
herbs,  then  our  bumbast  physicians,  with  all  their  prodigious, 
sumptuous,  far-fetched,  rare,  conjecturall  medicines.  With- 
out all  question  if  we  have  not  these  rare  exotick  simples,  we 
hold  that  at  home  which  is  in  vertue  equivalent  unto  them  : 
ours  will  serve  as  well  as  theirs,  if  they  be  taken  in  proportion- 
able quantity,  fitted  and  qualified  aright,  if  not  much  better, 
and  more  proper  to  our  constitutions.  But  so  'tis  for  the  most 
part,  as  Pliny  writes  to  Gallus,  ^  we  are  carelesse  of  that  which 
is  neer  us,  and  follow  that  which  is  afarre  off,  to  know  which 
we  will  travell  and  sail  beyond  the  seas,  wholly  neglecting 
that  which  is  under  our  eyes.  Opium,  in  Turky,  doth 
scarce  offend ;  with  us  in  a  small  quantity  it  stupifies :  cicuta, 
or  hemlock  is  a  strong  poyson  in  Greece ;  but  with  us  it  hath 
no  such  violent  effects.  I  conclude  with  J.  Voschius,  who,  as 
he  much  enveighs  against  those  exotick  medicines,  so  he  pro- 
miseth,  by  our  European,  a  full  cure,  and  absolute,  of  all  dis- 
eases ;  a  capite  ad  calcem,  nostra  regionis  lierbcc  nostris 
coiporibus  magis  conducimt ;  our  own  simples  agree  best  w'ith 
us.  It  was  a  thing  that  Fernelius  much  laboured  in  his  French 
practice,  to  reduce  all  his  cure  to  our  proper  and  domestick 

'  HerljtE  medicis  utiles  omnium  in  Apulid  feracissimK.  ^  Geog.  ad  qnos 

magnus  heibariorum  numerus  undiquc  conduit.  Sincerus,  Itincr.  '  Jialdus 

inoiis  prope  Benacum  herbilcpis  maxime  notus.  Qui  se  nihil  cfFecisse 

arbitrantur,  nisi  Indiam,  jEtliiopiam,  Aiabiam,  et  ultra  Gararaamas,  a  tribus  roundi 
partibus  exquisita  remedia  corraduiu.  Tutius  ssepe  medetur  rustica  anus  una,  &c. 
•  Ep.  lib.  8.  Proximorum  incuriosi,  loiiginqua  gectamur,.  et  ad  ei  cognoscenda  iter  in- 
grcdi  ct  mare  transmitterc  solemus ;  at  quw  sub  oculis  posita  uogligimus. 
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physick:  So  did  "Janus  Cornarius,  and  Martin  Rulandus,  in 
Germany.  T.  B.  with  u?,  as  appearetli  by  a  treatise  of  his  di- 
vulged in  our  tongue,  IGIS,  to  prove  tlie  sufliciency  of  English 
medicines  to  the  cure  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  If  our  simples 
be  not  altogether  of  such  force,  or  so  apposite,  it  may  be,  if  like 
industry  were  used,  those  far  fetched  druggs  would  prosper  as 
well  with  us,  as  in  those  countries,  whence  now  we  have  them, 
as  well  as  cherries,  artichokes,  tobacco,  and  many  such.  There 
have  been  diverse  worthy  physicians,  which  have  tryed  excel- 
lent conclusions  in  this  kinde,  and  many  diligent,  painfull 
apothecaries,  as  Gesner,  Besler,  Gerard,  &c,  but,  amongst  the 
rest  those  famous  publike  gardens  of  Padua  in  Italy,  Noremberge 
in  Germany,  Leiden  in  Holland,  Montpelier  in  France,  (and 
ours  in  Oxford  now  in  fieri,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  right 
honourable  the  Lord  Danvers  Earl  of  Danby)  are  much  to  be 
commended,  wherein  all  exotick  plants  almost  are  to  be  seen, 
and  liberall  allowance  yearly  made  for  their  better  mainte- 
nance, that  young  students  may  be  the  sooner  informed  in  the 
knowledge  of  them  ;  which,  as  ^  Fuchsius  holds,  is  7nost  neces- 
sary for  that  exquisite  manner  of  curing,  and  as  a  great  shame 
for  a  physician  not  to  observe  them,  as  for  a  workman  not  to 
know  his  axe,  saw,  square,  or  any  other  tool  which  he  must 
of  necessity  use. 


SUBSECT.  III. 

Alteratives,  Herbes,  other  Fegetals,  S^c. 

Amongst  those  SOO  slmples,  which  Galeottus  reckons 
up  (lib.  3.  de  promise,  doctor,  cap.  3),  and  many  exquisite  her- 
balists have  written  of,  these  few  following  alone  I  finde  appro- 
priated to  this  humour  :  of  which  some  be  alteratives  :  ^  which, 
by  a  secret  force,  saith  Renodeus,  and  speciall  quality,  expell 
Suture  diseases,  perfectly  cure  those  which  are,  and  many  such 
inairable  effects.  This  is  as  well  observed  in  other  plants, 
stones,  mmerals,  and  creatures,  as  in  herbs,  in  other  mala- 
dies as  in  this.  How  many  things  are  related  of  a  mans 
skull  ?  what  severall  vertues  of  corns  in  a  horse  legge,  d  of  a 
wolves  liver,  &c.  of  diverse  ^  excrements  of  beasts,  all  good 
against  severall  diseases?    What  extraordinary  vertues  are 

_  •  Exotica  rejecit,  domesticis  solum  nos  conteiitos  esse  voluit.  Mekh.  Adamus.  »it. 
«JU3.  "  Instit.  I.  1.  cap.  8.  sec.  1.  ad  exquisilam  curandi  rationcm,  quorum  coc- 

arcent.  hb.  i.  cap  ] o.  lust.t.  Pilar.  d  Galen,  lib.  cpar  lupi  epatico.  cur.t. 

*  ot«rcus  pecoris  ad  epilepsiam,  &c.  r      i    f  ".m""-' 
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ascribed  unto  ])]ants  ?  »  Satyrium  et  eriica  penem  erigunt ; 
vitex  et  vympliaa  semen  extingunnt :  some  herbs  provoke 
lust;  some  again,  as  agnus  castus,  waterlilly,  quite  extinguish 
seed :  poppy  causeth  sleep ;  cabbige  resisteth  drunkeness,  &c. 
and  that  which  is  more  to  be  admired,  that  such  and  such 
plants  should  have  a  peculiar  vertue  to  such  particular  parts, 
as  to  the  head  anniseeds,  foalfoot,  bctony,  calamint,  eye- 
bright,  lavander,  bayes,  roses,  rue,  sage,  marjoram,  piony, 
&c. — for  the  lungs  calamint,  liquorice,  enula  campana,  hy- 
sop,  horehound,  water  germander,  &c. — for  the  heart,  borage, 
buglosse,  saftron,  bawm,  basil,  rosemary,  violet,  roses,  &c. — 
for  the  stomack,  v^formwood,  mints,  betony,  bawm,  centaury, 
sorel,  purslan ; — for  the  liver,  darthspine  or  chamaepitys,  ger- 
mander, agrimony,  fennell,  endive,  succory,  liverwort,  bar- 
baryes ; — for  the  spleen,  maiden-hair,  finger-feme,  dodder  of 
thyme,  hoppe,  the  rinde  of  ash,  betony; — for  the  kidnies, 
grumell,  parsly,  saxifrage,  plantane,  mallowe ; — for  the  womb, 
mugwort,  pennyroyall,  fetherfew,  savine,  &c, ; — for  the  joints, 
camomile,  S.  Johnswort,  organ,  rue,  cowslips,  centaury  the  • 
lesse,  &c. ; — and  so  to  peculiar  diseases.  To  this  of  melancholy 
you  shall  find  a  catalogue  of  herbs  proper,  and  that  in  every 
part.  See  more  in  Wecker,  Renodeus,  Heurnius,  lib.  2. 
cap.  19.  &^c.  I  will  briefly  speak  of  them,  as  first  of  altera- 
tives, which  Galen,  in  his  third  book  of  diseased  parts,  prefers 
before  diminutives,  and  Trallianus  brags  that  he  hath  done 
more  cures  on  melancholy  men  ^  by  moistning,  then  by 
purging  of  them. 

Borage.]  In  this  catalogue,  borage  and  buglosse  may  chal- 
lenge the  chiefest  place,  whether  in  substance,  juice,  roots, 
seeds,  flowers,  leaves,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  extracts,  oils, 
&c.  for  such  kind  of  herbs  be  diversly  varied.  Buglosse  is  hot 
and  moist,  and  therefore  worthily  reckoned  up  amongst  those 
herbs  which  expell  melancholy,  and  ^  exhilarate  the  heart, 
{Galen,  lib.  G.  cap.  80.  de  simpl.  med.  Dioscorides  lib.  A. 
cap.  123.)  Pliny  much  magnifies  this  plant.  It  may  be 
diversly  used;  as  in  broth,  in  ^wine,  in  conser\'es,  syrops,  &c. 
It  is  an  excellent  cordial!,  and  against  this  malady  most  fre- 
quently prescribed ;  an  herb  indeed  of  such  soveraignty,  that, 
as  Diodorus  {lib.  7-  bibl.)  Plinlus  {lib.  25.  cap.  2.  et  lib.  21. 
cap.  22)  Plutarch  [sympos.  lib.  1.  cap.  1)  Dioscorides  {lib.  5. 
cap.  40)  Cselius  {lib.  19-  c.  S)  suppose,  it  was  that  famous  ne- 
penthes of  g  Homer,  which  Polydamna,  Thorns  wile,  (then  king 

•  Priestpintk,  rocket.  ^  Sabina  fetum  ediicit.  '  Wecker.  Vide  Oswaldum 
Crollium,  lib.de  Internis  rerum  slgnawris,  de  herbis  particularibus  part,  cuiquc  conve- 
nientibns.  "  Idem  Laurentius,  c.  9.  «  Dicor  Borago :  gaudia  scraper  ago. 

f  Vino  infusum  hilaritattm  fecit.         »  Odyss.  A. 
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of  Thebes  in  Egypt)  sent  Helena  for  a  token  of  such  rare 
vertue,  that,  if  taken  steept  in  wine,  if  wite  and  children,  father 
and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  all  thy  dearest  friends, 
should  die  before  thy  face,  thou  couldst  not  grieve  or  shed  a 
tear  for  them. 

(Qui  semel  id  patera  mistum  nepenthes  laccho 
Hauserit,  hie  lacrymam,  non  si  suavissima  proles. 
Si  germanus  ei  charus,  materque  paterque 
Oppetat,  ante  oculos  ferro  confossus  atroci  

Helenas  commended  boul,  to  exhilarate  the  heart,  had  no  other 
ingredient,  as  most  of  our  criticks  conjecture,  then  this  of 
borage. 

Bawme.]  Melissa,  Bawm,  hath  an  admirable  vertue  to  alter 
melancholy,  be  it  steeped  in  our  ordinary  drink,  extracted,  or 
otherwise  taken.  Cardan  {lib.  8)  much  admires  this  herb.  It 
heats  and  dries,  saith  =>  Heurnius,  in  the  second  degree,  with  a 
wonderfull  vertue  comforts  the  heart,  and  purgeth  all  melan- 
choly vapors  from  the  spirits ;  Matthiol.  in  lib.  3.  c.  10.  in 
Dioscoriclevi.  Besides  they  ascribe  other  vertues  to  it,  ^  as  to 
help  concoction,  to  cleanse  the  braine,  expell  all  carefull 
thoughts,  and  anxious  imaginations.  The  same  words  in  ef- 
fect are  in  Avicenna,  Pliny,  Simon  Sethi,  Fuchsius,  Leobel, 
Delacampius,  and  every  herbalist.  Nothing  better  for  him 
that  is  melancholy  then  to  steep  this  and  borage  in  his  ordi- 
nary drink. 

Scorzonera.]  Matthiolus,  in  his  fift  book  of  medicinall  Epis- 
tles, reckons  up  scorzonera,  <=  not  against  poison  only,  falling 
sickness,  and  such  as  are  vei-tiginous,  but  to  this  malady ;  the 
root  of  it,  taken  by  it  self,  eocpells  sorrow,  causeth  mirth  and 
lightness  of  heart. 

Antonius  Musa,  that  renowned  physician  to  Csesar  Augustus, 
in  his  book  which  he  writ  of  the  vertues  of  betony,  cap.  6,  won- 
derfully commends  that  herb :  animas  hominum  et  corpora  ciisto- 
dit,  securas  de  metu  reddit ;  it  preserves  both  body  and  minde, 
from  fears,  cares,  griefs ;  cures  falling  sickness,  this  and  many 
other  diseases ;  to  which  Galen  subscribes,  lib.  7*  simpl.  med. 
Dioscorides,  lib.  4.  cap.  1 .  S^c. 

Marigold  is  much  approved  against  melancholy,  and  often  y 
used  therefore  in  our  ordinary  broth,  as  good  against  this  and 
many  other  diseases, 

•Lib.  2.  cap.  2.  prax.  med.  mird  vi  loetitiam  proebet,  et  cor  confirmat;  vapores 
mclancholicos  purgai  a  spiritibiis.  ^  Proprium  est  ejus  animum  hilarem  red- 

(lere,  ccincoctioncra  jiivare,  cerebri  obstructiones  resecare,  solicitudiiies  fugare,  so- 
licitas  imaginationes  tollere.  '  Non  solum  ad  vipcrarum  morsus,  eomiti- 

ides,  vertiginosos;  sed  per  se  accommodala  radix  Iristitiani  discmif,  hilatitatemque 
conciliat. 
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Hop.]  Lupulus,  hop,  is  a  soveiaign  remedy ;  Fuchsius  {cap.  58. 
Plant.  Mst.)  much  extolls  it;  ''it  purgelh  aUcholer,  and  pu- 
rifies the  bM.  Matthiol.  (cap.  140.  in  4.  Dioscor.)  wonders 
the  physicians  of  his  time  made  no  more  use  of  it,  because  it 
rarifies  and  cleanseth:  we  use  it  to  this  purpose  ni  our  ordinary 
beer,  which  before  was  thick  and  fulsome.  _ 

Wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyall,  are  likewise  magmtied, 
\and  mnch  prescribed  (as  I  shall  after  shew)  especially  in  hypo- 
chondriake  melancholy,  daily  to  be  used,  sod  in  whey :  as  Kuttus 
Ephesius,  b  Aretaeus,  relate,  by  breaking  winde,  ^elP'nS  fo"'^^^- 
tion,  many  melancholy  men  bave  been  cured  with  the  frequent 

use  of  them  alone.  ,         ^        •   rr  ♦^j  Jr, 

And,  because  the  spleen  and  blood  are  often  misaffected  m 
melancholy,  1  may  not  omit  endive,  succory,  dandelyon,  tume- 
tory,  &c.  which  cleanse  the  blood;  scolopendna,  ^"scuta,  cete- 
rache,  mugwort,  liverwort,  ashe,  tamerisk,  genist,  maidenhair, 
&c.  which  much  help  and  ease  the  spleen. 

To  these  I  may  adde  roses,  violets  capers,  fetherfew  scordi 
um,  stoechas,  rosemary,  ros  solis,  saffron,  ocyme,  ^weet  apples^ 
wTne,  tobacco,  sanderJ,  &c.  that  Peruvian  chamico,  "wmf.osa 
MMe,  ^c!  Unshcosteus  Datura;  and  to  s-h  as  are  cdd^ 
the  c  decoction  of  guiacum,  ^^ma,  salsaperilla    sassairas,  th^ 
S)wers  of   carduus  benedictus,  which  I  find  much  used 
W  Montanus  in  his  consultations,  JuHus  Alexandrinus,  W 
lius  Sinus,  and  others.    ^Bernardus  Penottus  prefers  his 
Sa  S  or  Dutch-sindaw,  before  all  the  rest  in  this  dis- 
eZe'anPJu  M  of  no  lerb  upon  the  earth  to  he ^c^- 
parable  to  it.     It  excells  Homers  moly,  cures  dn  fallmg 

h-kr^ftr^i^i"    ^  ^ 

megs,  and  all  spice  amongst  tlie  rest,  d 

rail;  amber  and  ^F'^^  ^^^V'"^  I  hl  man^  pl^nts, 
cold  and  moist.    Garcias  a^Horto  hath  i^^^^^^  Lemnius  (m- 
whose  vertueshe  much  magnifies  in  th.^  d'^^f ;  ^^^^  excellent 
stit.  cap.  58)  admires  rue,  and  commends  it  to  nav 
vertue,  to  Sexpell  vain  tmagmations,  diveL^,  ana      eu  j 

^  Lib.  7.  cap.  5.  Laet,  occid. 
»  BUem  atramque  detrahit,  sangumempurgat.  ^p^s;,.  185.  Scokzli  consil.  77. 

Indue  desctip.  lib.  10.  cap.  2.  _  ,  "rj^nhantasmata  tolUt ;  scias  nullam  herbam 
*  Praef.  denar.  tned.  Omnes  capitis  dolores  et  phantasma  ^  q'  .^  medicamewum 
in  terris  Imic  comparandam  viribus  et  bon't^^  nascj.  Rondolef.us.  Elenum 

in  celeri  cordis  confottatione,  et  ad  omnes  q"  h,bent.    Sckenkius  obsenr. 

quod  vim  habct  miram^ad  •"''^"''^'^^J^^^^n^^,  rdeTat,.Dimi  iiuBgiiatione.  et  d«- 


med.  cen.  5.  observ.  66. 
nioneg  expellit. 
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Jlicted  souls.  Other  things  are  much  magnified  by  « writers,  as 
an  old  cock,  a  rams  head,  a  wolfes  heart  born  or  eaten,  which 
Mercurialis  approves:  Prosper  Alpinus,  the  water  of  Nilus; 
Gomesius  all  sea  water,  and  at  seasonable  times  to  be  sea  sick; 
goats  milk,  whey,  &c. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Pretious  Stones,  Metals,  Minerals,  Alteratives. 

I^RETIOUS  stones  are  diversly  censured  :  many  explode  the 
use  of  them  or  any  minerals  in  physick,  of  whom  Thomas 
Erastus  is  the  chief,  in  his  Tract  against  Paracelsus,  and  in  an 
Epistle  of  his  to  Peter  Monavius  :  ^  that  stones  can  icork  any 
ivonders,  let  them  beleeve  that  list :  no  man  shall  perswade  me  : 
for  )ny  part,  I  have  found  by  experience,  there  is  no  vertue  i7i 
them.  But  Matthiolus,  in  his  comment  upon  Dioscorides,  is  as 
profuse  on  the  other  side  in  their  commendation ;  so  is  Cardan, 
Renodeus,  Alardus,  Rueus,  Encelius,  Marbodeus,  &c.  ''Mat- 
thiolus specifies  in  eorall :  and  Oswaldus  Crollius,  {Basil,  cliym^ 
prefers  the  salt  of  corall.  *=Christoph.  Encelius  {lih.  3.  cap.  131) 
will  have  them  to  be  as  so  many  severall  medicines  against  me- 
lancholy, sorrow,  fear,  dulnesse,  and  the  like.  *^Renodeus  ad- 
mires them,  besides  they  adorn  kings  crowns,  grace  the  fingers, 
enrich  our  houshold  stuffe,  defend  us  from  enchantments,  pre- 
serve health,  cure  diseases,  they  drive  away  grief,  cares,  and  ex- 
hilarate the  minde.    The  particulars  be  these. 

Granatus,  a  pretious  stone  so  called,  because  It  is  like  the 
kernels  of  a  pomegranate,  an  unperfect  kinde  of  ruby  :  it  comes 
from  Calecut:  sif  hung  about  the  neck,  or  taken  in  drink,  it 
much  resisteth  sorrow,  and  recreates  the  heart.  The  same 
properties  I  find  ascribed  to  the  iacinth  and  topaze  :  h  they  allay 
anger,^  grief,  diminish  madness,  much  delight  and  exhilarate 
the  minde.     If  it  be  eitJier  carried  about,  Or  taken  in  a  potion, 

Mezaldus,  Rhasis.  >•  Cratonis  ep.  vol.  l .  Ciedat  qui  vult  eemmas 

mirabiha  efficere;  mihi,  qui  et  ratione  et  expeiientia  didicL  aliter  rem  liabere,  nuUus 
facile  persuadebit,  falsum  esse  verum.  c  l.  de  gemmis.  'i  MariraritiE 

et  corallum  ad  melancholiam  pricipue  valent.  «  Margaritcc  ct  gemmae  spiritus 

confortant  ct  cor,  melancholiam  fugant.  f  Prafat.  ad  laj).  prec.  lib.  2.  sec  2  de 

mat.  med.  Regiim  coronas  ornant,  dighos  ilhistrant,  supellectilem  ditant,  a  foscino 
tuentur,  morbis  medentur,  sanitatcm  conservant,  mentem  exhilaram,  tristitiaiti  pellimc 
« iLncehiis,  1.  3.  c.  4.  Suspensus  vel  ebibitus  tristitise  nniltuni  resistit  et  cor 
In;!!?!:-  •  •         „. "  •'"P-        T  Hyacintho  ct  Topa;cio.    Irani  scdat,  ct 

amm,  tnsftiam  pellit  •  Lap.s  hie  ges.atus  aut  ebibitus  prudentiam  au-^et. 

"mTtUir  ^      '  '  "  ^'^j""'""^  ""pit  it^rum 
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it  tcill  inn-ease  Kisdome,  saith  Caiflan,  expell  fear.    He  brage 
that  he  liath  cured  many  mad  men  with  %l,  which,  ivhen  they 
laid  by  the  stone,  were  as  mad  again  as  ever  they  were  at  first. 
Petrus  Bayerus,  {lib.  2.  cap.  13.  veni  mecnm)  Fran.  Rueus, 
(cap.  19.  de  gemmis),  say  as  mucli  of  the  clirysoUte,  =»a  friend 
of  wisdome,  an  enemy  to  folly.   Pliny  {lib.  S7),  Solinus  {cap.  52), 
Albertus  {de  lapid.)  Cardan,  Encelius  {lib.  3.  cap.  66),  highly 
magnifies  the  vertue  of  the  beryll:  ^it  much  availes  a  good  un- 
derstanding, represseth  vain  conceits,  evil  thoughts,  causcth 
mirth,  &-C.  In  the  belly  of  a  swallow,  there  is  a  stone  found,  called 
chelidonius,  '^wMch,  if  it  be  lapped  in  a  fair  cloath,  and  tied  to 
the  right  arm,  ivill  aire  lunaticks,  rnad  men,  make  them  amiable 

""Therefs  a  kinde  of  onyx,  called  a  chalcldonye,  which  hath 
the  same  cm2A\x\ts,  ^  availes  much  against  phantastick  illusions 
which  proceed  from  melancholy,,  preserves  the  vigour  and  good 
estate  of  the  whole  body.  , , 

The  eban  stone  which  goldsmiths  use  to  sleeken  their  gold 
with,  born  about  or  given  to  drink,  -  hath  the  same  properties, 
or  not  much  unlike.  , 

Loevinus  Lemnius  {Institut.  ad  vit.  cap.  58),  amongst  other 
Jewels,  makes  mention  of  two  more  notable,  carbuncle  and 
iova]\  hvhich  drive  away  childish  fears,  diveb,  overcome  sorrow 
and  hung  about  the  neck,  repress  troublesom  dreams ;  yvhich 
ZZcitlet  almost  Cardan  gives  to  that  green  coloured  Sern- 
metris,  if  it  be  carried  about,  or  worn  in  a  ring;  Rusus  to  the 

^''Soias  Cabeus  a  Jesuit  of  Ferrara,  in  the  first  book  of  bis 
inagnetical  Philosophy,  cap.  S,  speaking  of  the  vertues  of  a 
loadstone,  recites  many  several  opmions ;  some  say,  that,  it  it 
be  taken  in  parcels  inward,  si  quis  per  frusta  voi-et,  juventutem 
m  S, It  will,  like  vipers  wine,  restore  one  to  his  youth;  and 
yet  if  carried  about  them,  others  will  have  it  to  cause  melan- 

rhnlv  •  let  experience  determine.  ,  .  

Me'rcurialis  admires  the  emerald  for  his  vertues  m  pacifying 
all^ffec  ons  of  the  mind;  others  the  saphyre,  which  is  the 
IfJresW  all  precious  stones,  ofskye  colour,  and  a  great  enemy 


bona™  intc'llectmn,  cou.pnnn  mal    -g.t  Uone»  &c^^^      ^^^^^  _   ^^^^^  , 
ETicellus,  cap.  44.  lib.  3.  Flm.  lib.  .37-  '^J?.- <  Valet  contra  plian- 

tasticas  illusiones  ex  melancno  la.  i„„,„  .omnia  abiKit,  ct  iiocturnos  puerorum 

f  Valet  ad  fugandos  "-ores  et  d—s,  n^^^^^  >  .  Atr» 

fimores  compese.t.       ^^^^°;^;;''SSma,^oeli  colored  r.fert,  auituum  ab  error. 
bUi  adversaiur,  omnium  gemmarum  puiciieruin-, 
1.1  ;n  tYioVins  miitat. 


liberal,  mpres  in  melius  mtitat. 
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to  black  chohr,  frees  the  mind,  mends  manners,  ifc.  Jacobus  de 
Dondis,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Simples,  hath  amber  greece,  os  in 
corde  cewi,  ^the  bone  in  a  stags  heart,  a  monocerots  liorri,  Bezoars 
stone  "^(of  which  elsewhere):  it  is  found  in  the  belly  of  a  little 
beast  in  the  East  Indies,  brought  into  Europe  by  Hollanders 
and  our  country-men  merchants.  Renodeus  {cap.  22.  lib.  3.  de 
7nent.  med.)  saitli  he  saw  two  of  these  beasts  alive,  in  the  castle  of 
the  lord  of  Vitry  at  Coubert. 

Lapis  lazuli  and  armenus,  because  they  purge,  shall  be  men- 
tioned in  their  place. 

Of  the  rest  in  brief  thus  much  I  will  add  out  of  Cardan,  Reno- 
deus, cap.  23.  lib.  :i.  Rondoletius,  1.  de  Testat.  c.  15,  S^c. 
"that  almost  all  jewels  and  pretious  stones  have  excellent  vertues 
to  pacific  the  affections  of  the  mind;  for  which  cause  rich  men 
so  much  covet  to  have  them  :  '^and  those  smaller  unions  which 
are  found  in  shells  amongst  the  Persians  and  Indians,  by  the 
consent  of  all  writers,  are  very  cordial,  and  most  part  avail  to  the 
exhilaration  of  the  heart. 

Minerals.']  Most  men  say  as  much  of  gold,  and  some  other 
minerals,  as  these  have  done  of  ]jretious  stones.  Erastus  still 
maintains  the  opposite  part.  Disput.  in  Paracelsum,  cap.  4. 
fol.  196.  he  confesseth  of  gold,  '^that  it  makes  the  heart  m,erry, 
but  in  no  other  sense  but  as  it  is  in  a  misers  chest  : 

-at  mihi  plaudo. 


 simulac  nummos  contemplor  in  area, 

as  he  said  in  the  pqet ;  it  so  revives  the  spirits,  and  is  an  excellent 
receit  against  melancholy, 

*■  For  gold  in  physick  is  a  cordial. 
Therefore  he  loved  gold  in  special. 

Au^^m  potabile  &he  discommends,  and  inveighs  against  it  by 
reason  of  the  corrosive  waters  which  are  used  in  it :  which'  ar- 
gument our  Guin  m-geth  against  D.  Antonius.  h  Erastus 
concludes  their  philosophical  stones,  and  potable  gold,  &c.  to 
be  no  better  then  poyson,  a  meer  imposture,  a  non  ens-  diVd 
out  of  that  broody  hill,  belike,  this  goodly  golden  stone  is,  ubi 
nascetur  ndiculus  mus.  Paracelsus  and  his  chymistical  fol- 
lowers, as  so  many  Promethei,  will  fetch  fire  from  heaven,  will 
cure  all  manner  of  diseases  with  minerals,  accounting  them 

•  Longis  mwroribus  feliciter  medetur  deliquiis,  &c.        •>  See.  s.  Memb  1  Siil«  ^ 
Gestamcn  lapiduin  et  gemmarum  maximum  fert  auxilium  et  ji.vamcn  •  unde  m,; 
dues  sunt,  gemmas  secum  fcne  student.  d  Marrrariii.     ,1L        '  ^ 

conohis  et  plscibu,  apud  Persa.  et  Indos,  valde  cordiales  su^^c  "  """"7^: 
ist.tiam  generat,  non  in  cc.rde,  sed  in  arcft  virorum.  f  Chaucer.  g  A 

u^ca  omnia  n,  un.ver.um,  quovu  modo  p«n,t8,  nec  tuto  ncc  cowaod«  iiiua  corpu. 
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the  only  physick  on  the  other  side.  ^Paracelsus  calls  Galen, 
Hippocrates,  and  all  their  adherents,  infants,  idiots,  sophis- 
ters,  &c.  Apagesin  istoa  qui  Vulcamas  ista.s  metuinorplmes 
sugillant,  insciticc  soboles,  suphia:  pertinadee  alumnos,  Sfc. 
not  worthy  the  name  of  physicians,  for  want  of  these  remedies ; 
and  brags  that  by  them  he  can  make  a  man  live  IGO  yeers,  or 
to  the  worlds  end.  With  tlieir  alexipharmacums,  panaceas, 
miimmia's,  unguentiim  armarium,  and  such  magnetical  cures, 
lampas  vita:  et  mj)rtis,  balneum  Diana;,  balsamum,  electrum, 
magico-physicum,  amuleia  Martialia,  &c.  what  will  not  he  and 
his  followers  effect?  He  brags  moreover  that  he  was  primus 
rnedicorum,  and  did  more  famous  cures  then  all  the  pliysicians 
in  Europe  besides:  «a  drop  of  his  preparations  should  go 
farther  than  a  dram,  or  ounce  of  theirs,  those  loathsome  and 
fulsome  filthy  potions,  heteroclitical  pills  (so  he  cals  them), 
horse  medicines,  ad  quorum  aspeclum  Cyclops  Polyphemus 
exhorresceret.  And,  though  some  condemn  their  skill  and 
magnetical  cures  as  tending  to  magical  superstition,  witchery, 
charms,  &c.  yet  they  admire,  stiffly  vindicate  nevertheless,  and 
infinitely  prefer  them.  But  these  are  both  in  extreams  :  the 
middle  sort  approve  of  minerals,  though  not  in  so  high  a  degree. 
•Lemnius  (lib,  3.  cap.  6.  de  occidt.  nat.  mir.)  commends  gold 
inwardly  and  outwardly  used,  as  in  rings,  excellent  good  in  me- 
dicines; and  such  mixtures  as  are  made  for  melancholy  men, 
saith  Wecker  {antid.  - spec.  lib.  1),  to  whom  Renodeus  sub- 
scribes, (ZiZ;.  2.  tap.  2),  Ficinus  {lib.  2.  cap.  19),  Fernel.  {7neth. 
med.  lib.  o.  cap.  '21.  de  Cardiacis),  Daniel  Sennertus  {Mb.  1. 
part.  2.  cup.  9),  Audernacus,  Libavius,  Quercetanus,  Oswal- 
dus  Crollius,  Euvonymus,  Rubeus,  and  Matthiolus  in  the  fourth 
book  of  his  Epistles,  Andreas  a  Blavven  {epist.  ad  Matthiolum), 
as  commended  and  formerly  used  by  Avicenna,  Arnoldus, 
and  many  others.  Matthiolus  in  the  same  place  approves 
of  potable  gold,  mercury,  with  many  such  chymical  confec- 
tions, and  goes  so  far  in  approbation  of  them,  that  he  holds, 
^no  man  can  be  an  excellent  physician  that  hath  not  some  skill 
in  chymistical  distillations,  and  that  chronicle  diseases  can  hardly 
he  cured  without  mineral  medicines.  Look  for  antimony  among 
purgers. 

•  In  paran-.  SuiUissimtis  pilus  occipitis  mt\  plusscit,  quam  omnes  vestri  doctores;  et 
caleeorum  meorum  animV.  docilorc-s  sunt  quam  vester  Galenus  et  Avicenna;  batba  niea 
plus  CNperta  est  quam  vest.«  oniKcs  .rademia:.  V.de  Ernestum  Burgra- 

tium,  edit.  Frauaker.  8M 611 .  Collius  and  otliers.  '  Plx<s  profic.et  gutta 

mca  quam  tot  corum  drachmK  et  uncice.  ^  NonuuU.  lunc  supra  mod «m 

InduWm:  i,smn,elslnouadcomaam,ro,nontamenal.j.c.endumcenseo     _  '  Ausira 
^m^UiUllii.i<uitte(]icum  exccUentem  qui  nou  in  liae  d.stillatione  chymicft  sit  vcrsatu*. 
j^^i5^oR£8E5Ui){j;/^^«UWa  met»ll!ca  vix  possint,  aut  ubi  sanguii  corrumpitur. 
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Compound  Alteratives ;    censure  of  Compounds,  and  mixt 

Phi/sick. 

Pliny  (lib.  24.  c.  1)  bitterly  taxeth  all  compound  medicines. 
^Mens  knavery,  imposture,  and  captious  loits,  have  invented  these 
shops,  in  which  evei'y  mans  life  is  set  to  sale:  and  by  and  .hy 
came  in  those  compositions  and  inexplicable  mixtures,  far  fetcht 
out  of  India  and  Arabia  :  a  medicine  jor  a  botch  must  be  had  as 
farre  as  the  Red  Sea,  ^c.    And  'tis  not  without  cause  which  he 
saith;  for  out  of  question  they  are  much  to  blame  in  tlieir  com- 
positions, whilst  they  make  infinite  variety  of  mixtures,  as 
<=Fuchsius  notes.    Tliey  think  they  get  themselves  great  credit, 
excel  others,  and  be  more  learned  then  the  rest,  because  they 
make  many  variations  :  but  he  accounts  them  fools;  and,lokilst 
they  brag  of  their  skill,  and  think  to  get  themselves  a  name,  they 
become  ridiculous,  bewray  their  ignorance  and  error.    A  few 
simples,  well  prepared  and  understood,  are  better  then  such  an 
heap  of  nonsense  confused  compounds,  which  are  in  apothecaries 
shops  ordinarily  sold ;  in  which  many  vain,  supeifluous,  corrupt, 
exolete  things  out  of  date  are  to  'be  had  (saith  Cornarius)  a 
■company  of  barbarous  names  given  to  syrrops,  julips,  an  unne- 
cessary company  (f  ini.rt  medicines ;  rudis  indigeslaque  moles. 
Many  times  (as  Agrippa  taxeth)  there  is  by  this  means  '^more 
danger  from  the  medicine  then  from  the  disease;  when  they  put 
together  they  know  not  what,  or  leave  it  to  an  illiterate  apothe- 
cary to  be  made,  they  cause  death  and  horror,  for  health. 
Those  old  physicians  had  no  such  mixtures ;  a  simple  potion 
of  hellebor  in  Hippocrates  time  was  the  ordinary  purge  •  and 
at  this  day,  saith  Mat.  Riccius,  in  that  Nourishing  com'mon- 
wealth  of  Chma,   Their  physicians  give  precepts  cpiile  opposite 
to  ours,  not  unhappy  m  their  physick :  they  use  altogether  - 
roots,  hearbs,  and  simples  in  their  medicines ;  and  all  their 

•  Fraudes  hominura,  et  ingcniorum  captura:,  ofEcinas  invcnfire  islas,  in  nurbus  sua 
cu.que  venuhs  pr,.,n,tt>tur  vita;  statim  compositiones  et  mixtura;  incxpr,cahil,.s  ex 
Arabia  et  h\M,  iilcon  parvo  medicina  a  rubio  raari  importaiur.  b  Arnol-Iiis 

Aphor.  13.  Fallax  mcdicus,  qui,  potens  mcderi  simplicil.us,  coniposita  dolose  aut  riusim 
?"T  ■  •■  •  Lib.  1.  beet.  1.  cap.  s.  Dum  iiifwiita  mcdicanienia  misccnt 

laudcm  ,ib.  comparare  student;  et  in  hoe  studio  alter  alterum  stiporarc  eon.'t.r  dam 
qutsque  quo  plura  niiscuerit,  eo  se  dc.etiorem  puta. ;  i,ide  fit,  ut  suam  ,m>d,rt  ci.hm 
dum  ostentaiu  pcrltiani,  oi  se  ridiculos  cxliibeant,  d  MnlVn  ,  1 

|ne.liea,.e„to  qu'am  a  morbo,  &c.  Sina,,,  K 

ludus  hujus  anis;  qu.sque  privatus  a  quolibel  mugistro  eiuditur.  '^""""""^ 
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physick  in  a  manner  is  comprehended  in  an  herbal :  no  science, 
no  school  e,  no  art,  no  degree  ;  but,  like  a  trade,  eimy  man  in 
private  is  instructed  of  his  mastei:     » Cardan  cracks  that  he 
can  cure  all  di>cases  with  water  alone,  as  Hippocrates  of  old 
did  most  infirmities  with  one  medicine.    Let  the  best  of  our 
rational  physicians  demonstrate  and  give  a  sufficient  reason  for 
those  intricate  mixtures,  why  just  so  many  simples  in  mithri- 
date  or  treacle,  why  such  and  such  quantity  ;  may  they  not  be 
reduced  to  half  or  quarter  ?  Frustra  fit  per  plura,  (as  the  say- 
ing is)  quod  fieri  potest  per  pandora;  300  simples  in  a  julipj 
potion,  or  a  little  pill,  to  what  end  or  purpose  ?  I  know  not 
what  i^Alkindus,  Capivaccius,  Montagna,  and  Simon  Eitover, 
the  best  of  them  all  and  most  rational,  have  said  in  this 
kind  ;  but  neither  he,  they,  nor  any  one  of  them,  gives  his 
reader,  to  my  judgement,  that  satisfaction  which  he  ought; 
why  such,  so  many  simples  ?   Rog,  Bacon  hath  taxed  many 
errors  in  his  tract  de  graduationibus,  explained  some  things, 
but  not  cleared.   Mercarialis  (in  his  book  de  composit.  medicin.) 
gives  instance  in  Hamech,  and  Philonium  Romanum,  which 
Hamech  an  Arabian,  and  Philonius  a  Roman,  long  since 
composed,  but  crasse  as  the  rest.    If  they  be  so  exact,  as  by  him 
it  seems  they  were,  and  those  mixtures  so  perfect,  why  doth 
Fernelius  alter  the  one,  and  why  is  the  other  obsolete  ?  Cardan 
taxeth  Galen  for  presuming  out  of  his  ambition  to  correct 
■theridcum  Andromachi ;  and  we  as  justly  may  carp  at  all  the 
rest.    Galens  medicines  are  now  exploded  and  rejected ;  vi'hat 
Nicholas  Meripsa,  Mesue,  Celsus,  Scribanius,  Actuarius,  &c. 
writ  of  old,  are  most  part  contemned.    Mellichius,  Cordus, 
Wecker,  Quercetan,  Rfenodeus,  the  Venetian,  Florentine  states, 
have  their  several  receipts,  and   magistrals :   they  of  No- 
remberge  have  theirs,  and  Augustana  Pharmacopoeia  peculiar 
medicines  to  the  meridian  of  their  city ;  London  hers ;  every 
city,  town,  almost  every  private  man  hath  his  own  mixtures, 
compositions,  receipts,  magistrals,  precepts,  as  if  he  scorned  an- 
tiquity, and  all  others  in  respect  of  himself.    But  each  man 
must  correct  and  alter,  to  shew  his  skill;  every  opinionative  fellow 
must  maintain  his  own  paradox,  be  it  what  it  will;  Dclirant 
reges,  plectuntur  Achivi :  they  dote  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
poor  patients  pay  for  their  new  experiments;  the  commonalty 
rue  it. 

Thus  others  object ;  thus  1  may  conceive  out  of  the  weakness 
of  my  apprehension ;  but,  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  such  fault, 
no  such  ambition,  no  novelty,  or  ostentation,  as  some  sup- 


»  Lib.  de  Aqua. 


Opusc.  de.  Dos. 


'  Subtil,  cap.  de  scientiis. 
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pose:  but  ({is** one  answei's),this  of  compound  medicines  is  a 
most  noble  and  profitable  invention,  found  out,  ayui  brought  into 
physick,  with  great  judgement,  idsdome,  counsel,  and  dii- 
cretion.  Mixt  diseases  must  have  mixt  remedies}  and  such 
simples  are  commonly  mixt,  as  have  reference  to  the  part 
aflected,  some  to  qualify,  the  rest  to  comfort,  some  one  part> 
some  another.  Cardan  and  Brassavola  both  hold  that  nullum 
simplex  medicamentum  sine  noxd,  no  simple  medicine  is  with- 
out hurt  or  oifence ;  and,  although  Hippocrates,  Er^sistratus, 
Diocles,  of  old,  in  the  infancy  of  this  art,  were  content  with 
ordinary  simples;  yet  now,  saith  Aetius,  necessity  compelleth 
to  seek  for  new  remedies,  and  to  make  compounds  of  simples,, 
as  well  to  correct  their  harms,  if  cold,  dry,  hot,  thick,  thin, 
visipid,  noysome  to  smell,  to  moke  them  savory  to  the  palat, 
pleasant  to  taste  and  take,  and  to  preserve  them  for  continu- 
ance, by  admixtion  of  sugar,  hony,  to  make  them  last  monthes, 
and  yearesfor  several  iises.  In  such  cases  compound  medicines 
may  be  approved ;  and  Arnoldus,  in  his  18  Aphorisme,  dotli 
allow  of  it,  If  simples  cannot,  necessity  compels  us  to  use 
compounds ;  so  for  receits  and  magistrals,  dies  diem  docet, 
one  day  teacheth  another,  and  they  are  as  so  many  words  or 
phrases, 

jQuae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus  

ebbe  and  flow  with  the  season;  and,  as  wits  vary,  so  they  mav 
be  infinitely  varied. 

Quisque  suum  placitum,  quo  capiatur,  habet : 

every  man  as  he  likes;  so  many  men  so  many  minds,  and  yet 
all  tending  to  good  purpose,  though  not  the  same  way.  As  arts 
and  sciences,  so  physick  is  still  perfected  amongst  the  rest. 
Horcp.  musarum  nuirices ;  and  experience  teacheth  us  every- 
day "^many  things  which  our  predecessors  knew  not  of.  Nature 
is  not  efFcete,  as  he  saith,  or  so  lavish,  to  bestow  all  her  gifts 
upon  an  age,  but  hath  reserved  some  for  posterity,  to  shew  her 
power,  that  she  is  still  the  same,  and  not  old  or  consumed. 
Birds  and  beasts  can  cure  themselves  by  nature;  ^natures  usu  ea 
plerumque  cognoscunt,  qua  homines  vix  longo  labore  et  doctrind 
asseqmmUir ;  but  men  must  use  much  labour  and  industry  to 
find  it  out:  but  1  digresse. 

Compound  medicines  are  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  ap- 

»  Quercetan.  pliarmacop.  restUut.  cap.  2.  Nobilissimum  et  utiHssimum  invcntum 
summa  cum  necessitate  adinvcntum  et  introductuin.  <>  Cap.  25.  Tetrabib  4 

ser.  2.  Neecssitas  nunc  cogit  allquando  noxia  quiiercre  rcmedia,  et  ex  simplicibus  com- 
posita  facerp,  turn  ad  saporcm,  odorem,  palali  gratiam,  ad  correctioncm  simplicium,  turn 

,  ,  '  Cum  simplicia  non  possunt. 

Amor  lib.'g^  ^'P'"  '  Theod.  PrLomu: 
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plyed.    Inwardly  taken,  be  either  liquid  or  solid :  liquid,  are 
fluid  or  consisting.    Fluid,  as  wines  and  syrrups.    The  wines 
ordinarily  used  to  this  disease,  arc  wormewood-winc,  tama- 
risk, and  buglossatum,  wine  made  of  borage  and  bugloss;  the 
composition  of  which  is  specified  in  Arnoldus  Villaiiovanus, 
lib.  de  vinis,  of  borage,  bawme,  bugloss,  cinnamon,  &c. 
and  highly  commended  for  its  vertues  ;  ^it  drives  away  leprosy^ 
scabs,  cleers  the  blood,  recreates  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the 
•     mind,  purgeth  the  brain  of  those  anxious  black  melancholy 
fumes,  and  cleanseth  the  whole  body  of  that  black  humour  by 
urine.     To  ivhich  I  adde,  saith  "Villanovanus,  that  it  will 
,hring  mad  men,  and  such  raging  bedlams  as  are  tied  in  chains, 
1o  the  use  of  their  reason  again.    My  conscience  bears  me 
witness,  that  I  do  not  lye:  I  saio  a  grave  matron  helped  by 
this  means ;   she  loas  so  cholerick,  and  so  furious  sometimes, 
that  she  icas  almost  mad,  and  beside  herself:  she  said  and 
did  she  knew  not  what,  scolded,  beat  her  maids,  and  was  now 
ready  to  be  bound,  till  she  drank  of  this  borage  wine,  and,  by 
this  excellent  remedy,  was  cured,  which  a  poor  forrainer,  a 
silly  beggar,  taught  her  by  chance,  that  came  to  crave  an  abns 
from  door  to  door.    The  juyce  of  borage,  if  it  be  clarified, 
and  drunk  in  wine,  will  do  as  much,  the  roots  sliced  and 
steeped,  &c.  saith  Ant.  Mizaldus,  art.  med.  who  cites  this 
story  verbatim  out  of  Villanovanus;  and  so  doth  Magninus  a 
physician  of  Millan,  in  his  regimen  of  health.    Such  another 
excellent  compound  water  I  find  in  Rubeus,  de  distill,  sect.  3, 
which  he  highly  magnifies,  out  of  Savanarola,  ^for  such  as  are 
solitary,  dull,  heavy  or  sad  ivithout  a  cause,  or  be  troubled 
with  trembling  of  heart.    Other  excellent  compound  waters 
for  melancholy,  he  cites  in  the  same  place,  '^if  their  melan- 
choly be  not  inflamed,  or  their  temperature  ovei'  hot.  Euony- 
mus  hath  a  pretious  aquavitce  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are 
cold.    But  he  and  most  commend  aurum  potahile;  and  every 
writer  prescribes  clarified  whey,  with  borage,  bugloss,  endive, 
succory,  &c.  of  goats  milk  especially,  some  indefinitely  at  all 
times,  some  thirty  dayes  together  in  the  spring,  every  morn- 
ing fasting,  a  good  draught.    Syrrups  are  very  good,  and 

a  Sanguinem  corniptum  cmaciilat,  scabiem  abolet,  lopram  curat,  spiritus  recreat, 
et  animuin  exhilarat.  Melaiicholicos  huraores  per  urinam  educit,  et  cerebrum  a 
crassis,  a  riimnosis  melancholia;  funiis  puigat ;  (piibus  addo,  dcraentcs  et  furiosos 
vincuiis  retinendos  plurimum  juvut,  et  ad  rationis  usum  ducit.  Testis  est  mihi 
conscieiilia,  quod  videiim  matronam  qiiandam  liinc  liberatam,  quse  frequentius  ex 
iracundi.1  demens,  et  impos  aninii,  dicenda  taeenda  loquebatur,  adeo  furcns  tit 
ligari  coficretur.  Fuit  ei  prn?sl;intissimo  reniedio  vini  isiius  usus,  indicatus  a 
peregrine  lioniine  mendico,  cleemosynam  pra;  foribus  dicta;  matronoe  implonnte. 
"  lis  qui  tristautur  sine  caussfl,  et  vitant  aniicorum  socictetein,  ct  tremunt 
corde.  '  Modo  non  inflanimetur  melancliolia,  aut  calidiore  tempera- 

mento  sint. 
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often  used  to  digest  this  humor  in  the  heart,  spleen,  liver,  &c.  as 
syrrup  of  borage,  (there  is  a  lamous  syrrup  of  borage  highly 
commended  by  Laurentius  to  this  purpose  in  his  tract  of  melan- 
choly) de  pomis  of  king  Sabor  now  obsolete,  of  thyme  and  epi- 
thyme,  hops,  scolopendria,  fumitory,  maidenhair,  bizantine,  &c. 
These  are  most  used  for  preparatives  to  other  physick,  mixt  with 
distilled  waters  of  like  nature,  or  in  julips  otberwisi-. 

Consisting  are  conserves  or  confections;  conserves  of  borage, 
bugloss,  bawme,  fumitory,  succory,  maidenhair,  violets,  roses, 
wormwood,  &c.  confections,  treacle,  mithridate,  eclegms,  or 
]inctures,  &c. — solid,  as  aromatical  confections ;  hot,  diambra, 
diamargaritiim  calidiim,  dianthus,  diamoschum  didce,  electua- 
rium  de  gemnds,  Icetificans  galeni  et  Rhasis,  diagalinga,  dia- 
cimynum,  dianisum,  diatrion  piperion,  diazinziber,  diacapers, 
diacinnamomtm :  cold,  as  diamargaritum  Jrigidum,  diacorulli, 
diarrkodon  abbatis,  diacodion,  £fc.  as  every  Pharmacopceia  will 
shew  you,  with  their  tables  or  losinges  that  are  made  out  of 
them  ;  with  condites,  and  the  like. 

Outwardly  used  as  occasion  serves,  as  amulets,  oyls  hot  and 
cold,  as  of  camomile,  staechados,  violets,  roses,  almonds,  poppy, 
nymphasa,  mandrake,  &c.  to  be  used  after  bathing,  or  to  pro- 
cure sleep. 

Oyntments  composed  of  the  said  species,  oyls  and  wax,  &c. 
as  alabastritum,  populeum,  some  hot,  some  cold,  to  moysten, 
procure  sleep,  and  correct  other  accidents. 

Liniments  are  made  of  the  same  matter  to  the  like  purpose: 
empiasters  of  herbs,  flowers,  roots,  &c.  with  oyls,  and  other 
liquors  mixt  and  boiled  together. 

Cataplasms,  salves,  or  pultises,  made  of  green  hearbs,  pound- 
ed, or  sod  in  water  till  they  be  soft,  which  are  applied  to  the  hy- 
pochondrics,  and  other  parts,  when  the  body  is  empty. 

Cerotes  are  applyed  to  several  parts,  and  frontals,  to  take  away 
pain,  grief,  heat,  procure  sleep  :  fomentations  or  spunges,  wet  in 
some  decoctions,  &c.  epithemata,  or  those  moist  medicines,  laid 
on  linnen,  to  bath  and  cool  several  parts  misaffected. 

Sacculi,  or  little  bags  of  herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  roots,  and  the 
like,  applied  to  the  head,  heart,  stomack,  &c.  odoraments,  balls, 
perfumes,  posies  to  smell  to ;  all  which  have  their  several  uses  in 
melancholy,  as  shall  be  shewed,  when  I  treate  of  the  cure  of  the 
distinct  species  by  themselves.  ■ 
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MEMB.  II.   SUBSECT.  I. 

Purging  Simples  upward. 

^J^ELANAGOGA,  or  melancholy  purging  medicines,  are 
either  simple  or  compound,  and  that  gently,  or  violently,  purg- 
ing upwards  or  downward.  Tiiese  following,  purge  upward. 
*Asarum,  or  asrabecca,  which,  as  Mesue  saith,  is'^hot  in  the 
second  degree,  and  dry  in  the  third :  it  is  commonly  taken  in 
wine  whey,  or,  as  with  us,  tlij  juyce  of  two  or  three  leaves  or 
more  sometimes,  pounded  in  posset  drink  qualified  with  a  little 
liquorice,  or  anniseeds,  to  avoid  the  fulsomness  of  the  taste,  or  as 
diaserum  Fernelii.  Brassivola  (in  Cathart.)  reckons  it  up 
amongst  those  simples  that  only  purge  melancholy,  and  Ruellius 
confirms  as  much  out  of  his  experience,  that  it  purgeth  b  black 
choler,  like  hellebor  it  self.  Galen  {lib.  6.  simplic.)  and  Mat- 
thiolus  ascribe  other  vertues  to  it,  and  will  have  it  purge  other 
liumors  as  well  as  this. 

Laurel,  by  Heurnius,  (method,  ad  prax.  lib.  2.  cap.  24)  is 
put  amongst  the  strong  purgers  of  melancholy  j  it  is  hot  and  dry 
in  the  fourth  degree.  Dioscorides  {lib.  11.  cap.  114)  adds 
<l  other  effects  to  it.  Pliny  sets  down  15  berries  in  drink  for  a 
sufficient  potion  :  it  is  commonly  corrected  with  his  opposites, 
cold  and  moist,  as  juyce  of  endive,  purslane,  and  is  taken  in  a 
potion  to  seaven  grains  and  a  half.  But  this,  and  asrabecca, 
every  gentlewoman  in  the  country  knows  how  to  give  :  they  are 
tvvo  common  vomits. 

Scilla,  or  sea  onyon,  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree. 
Brassivola,  {in  Cathoft.)  out  of  Mesue,  others,  and  his  own 
experience,  will  have  this  simple  to  purge  melancholy  alone. 
It  is  an  ordinary  vomit,  vinum  scilliticum,  mixt  with  rubel  in  a 
little  white  wine. 

White  hellebor,  which  some  call  sneezing  powder,  a  strong 
purger  upvi'ard,  which  many  reject,  as  being  too  violent :  Mesue 
and  Averroes  will  not  admit  of  it,  ^  by  reason  of  danger  of 
suffocation^  s  great  pain  and  trouble  it  puts  the  poor  patient 
to,  saith  Dodonaeus.  Yet  Galen  (lib.  G.  siinpl.  med.)  and  Dio- 
scorides (cap.  145)  allow  of  it.  It  was  indeed  terrible  in 
former  times,  as  Pliny  notes,  but  now  familiar,  insomuch  that 

»  Heurnius :  dafur  in  sero  lactis,  aut  vino.  Veiatrl  modo  cxpurgat  cerebrum, 

rohorat  memoriam.    Fuchsius.  '  Grasses  ct  biliosos  humores  per  vomitum  edncit. 

*  Vomitum  et  menses  ciet :  valet  ad  hydrop.  &c.  '  Materias  atras  educit.  f  Ab 
arte  idco  rejiciendum,  ob  pericidum  suffocationis.  »  Cap.  16.  raagntl  vi  educit,  ct 

molestiii  cum  summfi.  Quondam  terribile. 
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many  took  it  in  those  dayes,  ^  that  were  students,  to  quicken 
iheiricits;  which  Persius  {Sat.  1.)  objects  to  Accius  the,  poet 
— flias  Acn  ehria  veratro.  ^  It  helps  melanchoUi,  tlie  falling 
sickness,  madness,  gout,  S^c.  but  not  to  be  taken  of  old  men, 
youths,  such  as  are  loeaklings,  nice  or  effeminate,  troubled 
with  lieadach,  high  coloured,  or  fear  strangling,  saith  Dio- 
scorides.  Oiibasius,  an  old  physician,  hath  written  very  co- 
piously, and  approves  of  it,  in  such  ajfections,  lohich  can 
otherwise  hardly  be  cured.  Heurnius  {lib.  2.  prax.  med. 
de  vomitoriis)  will  not  have  it  used  but  with  great  caution^ 
by  reason  of  its  strength,  and  then  when  antimony  will  do  no 
good,  which  caused  Herraophilus  to  compare  it  to  a  stout 
captain  (as  Codroncus  observes,  cap.  7.  comment,  de  Helleb.) 
that  will  see  all  his  souldiers  go  before  him,  and  come  post  prin- 
cipia,  like  the  bragging  souldier,  last  himself.  When  other 
helps  fail  in  inveterate  melancholy,  in  a  desperate  case,  this  vo- 
pait  is  to  be  taken.  And  yet  for  all  this,  if  it  be  well  prepared^ 
it  may  be  ^  securely  given  at  first,  s  Matthiolus  brags,  that  he 
hath  often,  to  the  good  of  many,  made  use  of  it ;  and  Heur- 
nius, ^  that  he  hath  happily  used  it,  prepared  after  his  own  pre- 
script, and  with  good  success.  Christophorus  a  Vega  (lib.  3. 
cap.  41)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  may  be  lawfully  given  ; 
and  our  country  gentlewomen  finde  it  by  their  common"  prac- 
tice, that  there  is  no  such  great  danger  in  it.  D'.  Turner, 
speaking  of  this  plant,  in  his  herballj^telleth  us,  that  in  his 
time  it  was  an  ordinary  receipt  among  good  wives,  to  give 
hellebor  in  povv'der  to  li'^  weight ;  and  he  is  not  much  against 
it.  But  they  do  commonly  exceed,  (for  who  so  bold  as  blinde 
Bayard?)  and  prescribe  it  by  pennyworths,  and  such  irrationall 
wayes,  as  I  have  heard  my  self  market  folks  ask  for  it  in  an 
apothecaries  shop :  but,  witli  what  success,  God  knoWs :  they 
smart  often  for  their  rash  boldness  and  folly,  break  a  veinj 
make  their  eyes  ready  to  start  out  of  their  heads,  or  kill  them* 
selves.  So  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  physick,  but  in  the  rud^i 
and  undiscreet  handling  of  it.  He  that  will  know  therefore,  wheii 
to  use,  how  to  prepare  it  aright,  and  in  what  dose,  let  him  read 
Heurnius,  lib.  12.  prax.  med.  Brassivola,  de  Cathart.  Gode- 


•  Multi  studiorum  gratia,  ad  providenda  acrlus  quae  comnientabantur.  b  Mpj. 

«ur  conmialibus,  mclanclu.licis,  podagricis;  vetatur  senllnis,  pucris,  mollibus,  et  cfff 

lebo,  um  damus.  -  Non  s,ne  summa  caut ione  boo  reme.lio  utemur ,  est  cnim  val  - 

di  simum,  et,  q„um  vlrc?  ant.monn  contemnit  morbus,  it>  auxilium  evocaiur.  ,nodo 
valule  v.res  efflorescant.  '  Agtius,  tet.ab.  can.  l.  sci-.  2.    lis  .olum  d  ri  v^.k 

helleborum  album,  qui  sccus  spem  r,on  habent,  non  iis  qui  syn  open  buen  tc 
i  iT^r  hSoro  a.bo!  ^'NosVaci„;r;:.'i.^u; 
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frldus  Stegius  the  empcrour  Rodolphus  pliysician,  cap.  16. 
Matlluolus  in  Dioscor.  .iud  tlmt  excellent  commentary  of  Bap- 
tista  Codronchus  (which  is  instar  omnium)  de  Helleb.  alb. 
where  he  shall  finde  great  diversity  of  examples  and  receipts. 

Antimony  or  stibium,  which  our  chymists  so  much  magnifie, 
is  either  taken  in  substance  or  infusion,  &c.  and  frequently 
prescribed  iii  this  disease.  It  helps  all  hifirmities,  saith  Mat- 
thiolus,  which  proceed  from  black  clvoler,  falling  sickness, 
and  hypochondriacall  passions ;  and,  for  further  proof  of  his 
assertion,  he  gives  severall  instances  of  such  as  have  been  freed 
with  it :  ^  one  of  Andrew  Gallus,  a  physician  of  Trent,  that,  after 
many  other  essayes,  imputes  the  recm)ery  of  his  health,  next 
after  God,  to  this  remedy  alone;  another  of  "George  Handshius, 
that,  in  like  sort,  when  other  medicines  failed,  '^was  by  this 
restored  to  his  former  health,  and  which,  of  his  knowledge,  otiiers 
have  likewise  tried,  and,  by  the  help  of  this  admirable  medicine, 
been  recovei-ed ;  a  third  of  a  parish  priest  at  Prague  in  Bohe- 
mia, d  that  loas  so  far  gone  with  melancholy,  that  he  doted, 
and  spake  he  knew  not  lohat ;  but,  after  he  had  taken  12  grains 
of  stibium,  {as  I  my  self  saw,  and  can  witness,  for  I  was 
called  to  see  this  miracidous  accident)  he  was  purged  of  a  deal 
of  black  choler,  like  little  gobbets  of  flesh,  and  all  his  excrements 
were  as  black  blood  (a  medicine  fitter  for  a  horse  then  a  man)  : 
yet  it  did  him  so  much  good,  that  the  next  day  he  was  perfectly 
cured.  This  very  story  of  the  Bohemian  priest,  Sckenkius  re- 
lates verbatim,  {Exoter.  experiment,  ad  Far.  morb.  cent.  6. 
observ.  6)  with  great  approbation  of  it.  Hercules  de  Saxonia 
calls  it  a  profitable  medicine,  if  it  be  taken  after  meat  to  6  or  8 
grains,  of  such  as  are  apt  to  vomit.  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  the 
Spaniard,  and  late  professor  of  Padua  in  Italy,  extols  it  to  this 
disease  (Tom.  2.  consul.  85);  so  doth  Lod.  Mercatus  (de  inter, 
morb.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  I7)j  with  many  others.  Jacobus  Gervi- 
nus,  a  French  physician,  on  the  other  side,  (lib.  2.  de  venenis 
confut.)  explodes  all  this,  and  saith  he  took  three  grains  only 
upon  Matthiolus  and  some  others  commendation ;  but  it  almost 
killed  him  ;  whereupon  he  concludes,  ^  antimony  is  rather  poy- 
sor\  then  a  medicine.    Th.  Erastus  concurres  with  him  in  his 

'  In  lib.  5.  Dioscor.  cap.  0.  Omnibus  opltulatur  morhis,  qucs  atra  bilis  cxcitavit, 
comitiallbus,  iisque  prsesertim  qui  bypocliondriacas  obtiiicnt  passioiies.  An- 
dreas Gallus,  Trideiitinus  medicus,  salutcm  huic  raedicaniento  post  Dcum  del)et. 
/=  IntegriE  sanitati  brevi  restitutus;  Id  quod  aliis  accidisse  scio,  qui  hoc  miraliili 
inedicamento  usi  sunt.  ^  Qui  melaucholicus  fnctus  plane  desipiebat, 

xnultaque  stuke  loquebatur,  huic  exhibiuim  12  gr.  stibium,  quod  pavjllo  \yost  atram 
bilem  ex  alvo  eduxit  (ut  ego  vidi,  qui  vocatus  tanquam  ad  miraculum  adfui, 
testari  possum,)  et  ramenta  tanquam  carnis  dissectro  in  partes:  totum  excremcnmm 
.tanquam  sanguinem  nigcirimum  reprwscniabat.  '  Antimoniura  venenum,  non 

aiedicamentum. 
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opinion,  and  so  tloth  yElian  Montaltus,  cap.  30.  de  melan. 
But  what  do  1  talk  ?  'tis  the  subject  of  whole  books :  I  might 
cite  a  century  of  authors  pro  and  con.  I  will  conclude  with 
Zuinger,  antimony  is  like  Scanderbegs  sword,  which  is  either 
good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  as  the  party  is  that  prescribes  or 
useth  it;  a  worthy  ■medicine,  if  it  be  rigidly  applied  to  a  strong 
man,  othencise  poijson.  For  the  preparing  of  it,  look^  in  Euo- 
nymi  thesaurus,  Quercetan,  Osvvaldus  CroUius,  Basil.  Chim. 
Basil.  Valentius,  &c. 

Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superexcellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far 
beyond  all  their  panaceas,  potable  gold,  and  philosophers 
stones,  a  soveraign  remedy  to  all  diseases.  A  good  vomit, 
I  confesse,  a  vertuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  qualified,  opportunely 
taken,  and  medicinally  used  ;  but,  as  it  is  commonly  abused 
by  most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague, 
a  mischief,  a  violent  purger  of  goods,  lands,  health,  hellish, 
divelish  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruine  and  overthrow  of 
body  and  soul. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Simples  purging  Melancholy  downward. 

JPoLYPODIE  and  epithyme  are,  without  all  exceptions,  gen- 
tle purgers  of  melancholy,  Dioscorides  will  have  them  void 
flegm ;  but  Brassivola,  out  of  his  experience,  averreth  that  they 
purge  this  humor ;  they  are  used  in  decoction,  infusion,  &c. 
simple,  mixt,  &c. 

Mirabolanes,  all  five  kinds,  are  happily  ^  prescribed  against 
melancholy  and  quartan  agues,  Brassivola  speaks  out  of  a 
thousand  experiences;  he  gave  them  in  pills,  decoction,  &c. 
look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  him. 

Stoechas,  fumitory,  dodder,  herb  Mercury,  roots  of  capers, 
genista  or  broom,  pennyroyall,  and  half  l)oiled  cabbage,  I 
finde  in  this  catalogue  of  purgers  of  black  choler,  origan, 
fetherfew,  ammoniack  salt,  salt-peter.  But  these  are  very 
gentle,  alypus,  dragon  root,  centaury,  ditany,  colutea,  which 
Fuchsius  {cap.  168)  and  others  take  for  sene,  but  most  distin- 
guish. Sene  is  in  the  middle  of  violent  and  gentle  purgers 
downward,  hot  in  the  second  degree,  dry  in  the  first.  Brassivola 

•  Cratonis  ep.  sect,  vel  ad  Monavlum  ep.  I.,  utramque  partem  difinisaimuin 
niedicamenlum,  si  recte  utentur,  sccus  venemun.  ">  Moerores  fucant- 

mihssune  daniur  mel«nchoIicis     <,.u.ternarils.  c  Millies  horum  vires  expcrlus 

«um.  bal  nitruin,  aal  airmioniacmn,  draeontii  ridix,  dictamnum. 
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melancholy;  it  scowre,  the 
blood,  zUigMem  the  spirUs,  shakes  off  sorroio  ;  a  most  projilabk 
mecZuw  as  >  Dodun^eus  terms  it,  invented  by  the  Araliinns,  and 
not  Jiectrd  nt  before.  It  is  taken  diverse  wayes,  in  powder,  infu- 
sion but  most  commonly  in  the  infusion,  with  ginger  or  some 
cordial  Howres  added  to  correct  it.  Actuarius  commends  it 
sod  m  broath,  with  an  old  cock,  or  in  whey,  which  is  the  com- 
mon coiivayer  of  all  such  things  as  purge  black  choler;  or 
steeped  in  wme,  which  Heurnius  accounts  suflicicnt,  without 
any  farther  correction. 

Aloes  by  most  is  said  to  purge  choler;  but  Aurelianus  {lih.  2. 
c.  6.  de  morh.  chron.)  Arculanus  (cap.  6.  in  9.  Rhasis),  Julius 
Alexandnnus  (coHsiZ.  185),  Scoltz.  Crato  {consil.  \S'.)),  pre- 
scribe It  to  tins  disease,  as  good  for  the  stomack  and  to  open  the 
hsemrods,  out  of  Mesue,  Rhasis,  Serapio,  Avicenna.  Mcnar- 
dus  [ep.  hh.  l.epist.  1)  opposeth  it :  aloes,  ''doth  not  open  the 
vetms,  or  move  the  hasmrods;  which  Leonhartus  Fuchsius  [pa- 
rodox.  lib.  1)  likewise  affirmes;  but  Brassivola  and  Dodun^us 
defend  Mesue  out  of  their  experience;  letdValesius  end  the 
controversie. 

Lapis  Armenus  and  lazuli  are  much  magnified  by  ^  Alex- 
ander {lib.  1.  cap.  16),  Avicenna,  Aetius,  and  Actuarius,  if 
they  be  well  washed,  that  the  water  be  no  more  coloured,  fiftie 
times  some  say.  f  Tliat  good  Alexander  (saith  Guianerus)  puts 
mch  confidence  in  this  one  medicine,  that  lie  thouglu,  all  me. 
lancholy  passions  might  be  cured  by  it ;  and  I,  for  my  part, 
have  ofientimes  happily  used  it,  and  was  never  deceived  in  the 
operation  of  it.  The  like  may  be  said  of  lapis  lazuli,  though 
it  be  somewhat  weaker  then  the  other.  Garcias  ab  Horto  {hist, 
lib.  I.  cap.  65)  relates,  that  the  &  physicians  of  the  Moores  fa- 
miliarly prescribe  it  to  all  melancholy  passions ;  and  Matthio- 
•lus  {ep.  lib.  3)  brags  of  that  happy  successe  which  he  still 
had  in  tiie  administration  of  it.  Nicholas  Meripsa  puts  it 
amongst  the  best  remedies  (sect.  1.  cap.  12.  in  Antidotis); 
i  and  if  this  ivill  not  serve,  (saith  Rhasis)  then  tliere  remaines 
nothing  but  Lapis  armenus,  and  hellebor  it  self.  Valescus 
and  Jason  Pratensis  mudh  commend  pulvis  hali,  which  is 

"  Calet  ordinc  secundo,  siccat  primo ;  advcrsus  omnia  vitia  atrae  bilis  ^^let;  sangui- 
nem  mundat,  spiritus  illustrat,  moerorem  discutit  herba  mirifica.  I"  Cap.  4.  lib.  3. 

'«  Receuiiores  negaiit  ora  venaium  resecare.  An  alofi  aperiat  ora  veiiaruro.  lib.  9. 

com.  3.  '  Vapores  abstergit  a  vitalibus  partibus.  '"Tract.  15.  c.  6.  Bonus 

Alexander  tantam  la|)ide  Armeno  confidemiam  liabuit,  ut  omncs  melancholicas  passionei 
ab  eo  curari  posse  crederet;  ct  ego  inde  soepissime  usus  sum,  et  in  ejus  exhibiiione 
nuijquam  frandulus  fui.  e  Mauioium  medici  boc  lapide  plerumqne  purgant 

jneianelioliam,  &c.  k  Quo  ego  scepe  fclitilcr  usus  sum,  ct  magno  cum  auxilio. 

'  Si  non  hue,  iijliil  yc^fat  nisi  heileborus,  et  lapia  Armenus.    Consil,  184.  Scolizii. 
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made  of  it.  James  Daiiiascen,  (2.  cap.  12)  Hercules  de  Saxg- 
nia,  &c.  speake  well  of  it.  Crato  will  not  approve  this;  it,  and 
both  hellebors,  he  saith,  are  no  better  then  poyson.  Victor 
Trincavelius  {lib.  2.  cap.  14)  found  it,  in  his  experience,  ^to  be 
very  noysome,  to  trouble  the  stomack,  and  hurt  their  bodies  that 
take  it  overmuch. 

Black  hellebor,  that  most  renowned   plant,   and  famous 
purger  of  melancholy,  which  all  antiquity  so  much  used  and 
admired,  was  first  found  out  by  Melanpodius  a  shepherd,  (as 
Pliny  records,  lib.  25.  cap.  5)  ^  who,  seeing  it  to  purge  his 
goats  when  they  raved,  practised  it  upon  Elige  and  Calene, 
king  Proetus  daughters,  that  ruled  in  Arcadia,  neer  the  foun- 
tain Clitorius,  and  restored  them  to  their  former  health.  In 
Hippocrates  time,  it  was  in  only  request,  insomuch  that  he 
writ  a  book  of  it,  a  fragment  of  which  remaines  yet.  Theo- 
phrastus,  Galen,  Pliny,  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  as  ancient  as  Galen, 
(lib.  1.  cap.  6)  Aretseus  {lib.  1.  cap.  5)  Oribasius  (lib.  7-  col- 
lect.)  a  famous  Greek,  Aetius  {sei:  3.   cap.  112.  et  113) 
P.  .SLgineta,  Galens  ape,  {lib.  7-  cap.  4)  Actuarius,  Trallianus 
(lib.  5.  cap.  15),  Cornelius  Celsusonly  remaining  of  the  old  La- 
tines  (lib.  3.  cap.  23),  extoll  and  admire  this  excellent  plant ;  and 
.it  was  generally  so  much  esteemed  of  the  ancients  for  this  disease 
amongst  the  rest,  that  they  sent  all  such  as  were  erased,  or  that 
doted,  to  the  Anticyr®,  or  to  Phocis  in  Achaia,  to  be  purged, 
where  this  plant  was  in  abundance  to  be  had.    In  Straboe's  time 
it  was  an  ordinary  voyage  :  Naviget  Anticyras;  a  common  pro- 
verb among  the  Greeks  and  Latines,  to  bid  a  disard  or  a  mad 
man  go  take  hellebor;  as,  in  Lucian,  Menippus  to  Tantalus, 
Tantale,  desipis  ;  helleboro  epoto  iibi  opus  est,  eoqiie  sane  me- 
raco:  thou  art  out  of  thy  Ihtle  wit,  0  Tantalus,  and  must  needs 
drink  hellebor,  and  tliat  without  mixture.  Aristophanes  {invespis), 
drmk  hellebor,  &c.  and  Harpax,  in  the  ^  Comoedian,  told  Simo 
arid  Balho,  two  doting  fellows,  that  they  had  need  to  be  purged 
with  tHs  plant.    When  that  pioud  Menecrates  I  Zsu;  had  vvrit 
an  arrogant  letter  to  Phi.  of  Macedon,  he  sent  back  no  other 
answer  but  this,  Consulo  tibi  ut  ad  Anticyram  te  conferas, 
noting  thereby  that  he  was  erased,  atque  helleboro  indi^ere, 
Md  much  need  of  a  good  purge.    Lilius  Giraldus  saith,  that 
Hercules,  after  all  his  mad  pranks  upon  his  wife  and  children, 
was  perfectly  cured  by  a  purge  of  hellebor,  which  an  Anticv- 
rian  admmistered  unto  liim.    They  that  were  sound  com- 
monly took  It  to  quicken  their  wits,  (as  Ennius  of  old,  ^  Qui  nan 
msi  potus  ad  arma-prosihit  dicenda,  and  as  our  poets  drink 

ridU«t"lh  ZT'^  ■  •S'^""' «  "«n,aoho  muUum  obfuis^e.      b  c„« 

•riaisset  ab  eo  curun  capras  furentes,  &c.  c  l;!,  g        i       ,  ,  „  V"™ 

»ot.  4.  .ceu.  ult.  h«lk4o  hiice  bomiaibu,  opus  w  '  Hot 
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sack  to  improve  their  inventions) :  I  find  it  so  registered  by 
Agellius,  hh.  17.  cap.  15.    Carneadcs  the  academick,  when  he 
was  to  write  against  Zeno  the  stoick,  purged  iiimselfc  with  hel- 
kbor  first;  which  "Petronius  puts  upon^Chrysippus.    in  such 
esteem  it  continued  for  many  ages,  till  at  length  .Mesue  and 
some  other  Arabians  began  to  reject  and  reprehend  it;  upon 
whose  authority,  for  many  following  lusters,  it  was  much  de- 
based and  quite  out  of  request,  held  to  be  poyson,  and  no  me- 
dicine ;  and  is  still  oppugned  to  this  day  by    Crato  and  some 
junior  physicians.^    Their  reasons  are,  because  Aristotle  {1.  ]. 
de  plant,  c.  3)  said,  lienbane  and  hellebor  were  poyson ;  and 
Alexander  Aphrodisiajus,  in  the  preface  of  his  Problem's,  gave 
out,  that  (speaking  of  hellebor)  c  Quailes  fed  on  that  vMch  was 
pmjson  to  men.    Galen  (Z.  6.  Epid.  com.  5.  Text.  35)  confirms  as 
much :     Constantine  the  emperour,  in  his  Geoponkks,  attri- 
butes no  other  vertue  to  it,  then  to  kill  mice  and  rats,  flies  and 
rnouldwarps  ;   and  so  Mizaldus.     Nicander  of  old,  Gervinus, 
Sckenkius,  and  some  other  neotericks  that  have  written  of  poy- 
sons,  speak  of  hellebor  in  a  chief  place.    «  Nicholas  Leonicus 
hath  a  story  of  Solon,  that,  besieging  1  know  not  what  city, 
steeped  hellebor  in  a  spring  of  water,  which  by  pipes  was  con- 
veyed into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  so  either  poysoned,  or 
else  made  them  so  feeble  and  weak  by  purging,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  bear  arms.    Notwithstanding  all  these  cavils  and 
objections,  most  of  our  late  writers  do  much  approve  of  it — 
f  Gariopontus,  {lib.  1.  cap.  13),  Codronchus  [com.  de  helleb.) 
Fal'jpius,    lib.  de  med.  purg.  simpl.  cap.  6Q.  et  consil.  15. 
Trincavelii,  Montanus,  239.    Frisemelica,  consil.  14,  Hercules 
de  Saxoiii^,  so  that  it  be  opportunely  given.    Jacobus  de  Don- 
dis,  ^gg.  Amalus,  Lusit.  cent.  66".    Godef.  Stegius,  cap.  13. 
Hollerius,  and  all  our  herbalists  subscribe.    Fernelius  [meth. 
med.  lib.  5.  cap.  16)  confesselh  it  to  be  a  s  terrible  purge,  and 
hard  to  take,  yet  loell  given  to  strong  men,  and  such  as  have 
able  bodies.    P.  Forestus  and  Capivaccius  forbid  it  to  be  taken 
in  substance,  but  allow  it  in  decoction  or  infusion,  both  which 
wayes  P.  Monavius  approves  above  all  others,  Epi^t.  231. 
Scoltzii.    Jacchinus  (in  9  Rhasis),  commends  a  receipt  of  his 
own  preparing;  Penottus  another  of  his  chymically  prepared, 
Euonymus  another.     Hildesheim   (sjncil.  2.  de  mel.)  hatli 
many  examples  how  it  should  be  used,  with  diversity  of  receipts. 
Heurnius  {lib.  7.  prax.  med.  cap.  14)  calls  it  an  ^innocent 
I 

•  In  Satyr,  <:  Crato,  consil.  16.  1,  2.    Etsi  multi  magni  viri  probent,  in  bonam 

partem  arcipiant  medici,  non  probcm.  Vescuntur  veratro  cnturnlces,  quod  ho- 

minibus  toxicum  est.  Lii).  23.  c.  7.  IQ.  14.         '  De  var.  hist.  'Corpus 

incolume  reddit,  ct  juvenile  efficit.  c  Veteres  non  sine  causs4  usi  sunt.  Difficili* 

ex  helieboro  purgaiio,  et  tcrroris  plena,  scd  robustis  datur  tamen,  &e.  *"  InnoccDS 
incdlcamentum,  modo  rite  paretur. 
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medicine,  howsoever  if  it  be  well  prepared.    The  root  of  it  is 
onely  in  use,  wliich  may  be  kept  many  yeers,  and  by  some 
given  in  substance,  as  by  Falopius  and  Brassivola  amonp-st  the 
rest,  who  ^  brags  that  he  was  the  first  that  restored  it  again  to 
his  use,  and  he  tels  a  story  how  he  cured  one  MehUasta  a  mad 
man,  that  was  thought  to  he  possessed,  in  the  duke  of  Ferrara's 
court  with  one  purge  of  black  hellebor  in  substance :  the  receipt 
is  there  to  be  seen ;  Iiis  excrements  were  like  inke,     he  per- 
fectly healed  at  once  :  Vidus  Vidius,  a  Dutch  physician,  will  not 
admit  of  it  in  substance  (to  whom  most  subscribe),  but,  as  before 
in  the  decoction,  infusion,  or,  which  is  all  in  all,  in  the  extract, 
which  he  prefers  before  the  rest,  and  calls  suave  medicamentum, 
a  sweet  medicine,  an  easie,  that  may  be  securely  given  to 
women,  children,  and  weaklings,    Baracellus  {horto  geniali) 
terms  it  maxima'  prastantias  medicamentum,  a  medicine  of  great 
Avorth  and  note.    Quercetan  (in  his  Spagir.  Phar.)  and  many 
others,  tell  wonders  of  the  extract.    Paracelsus,  above  all  the 
rest,  IS  the  greatest  admirer  of  this  plant ;  and  especially  the 
extract :  he  calls  it  theriacum,  terrestre  balsamum,  another  trea- 
cle, a  terrestriall  bawm,  instar  omniinn,  all  in  all,  the  <^  sole  and 
last  refuge  to  cure  this  malady,  the  gout,  epilepsie,  leprosie,  &-c. 
It  Uiis  will  not  help,  no  physick  in  the  world  can,  but  mineraU  • 
It  IS  the  upshot  of  all.    Matthiolus  laughs  at  those  that  except 
agamst  it;  and,  though  some  abhor  it  out  of  the  authority  of 
.Vlesue,  and  dare  not  adventure  to  prescribe  it,  ^  yet  I  (saith  he) 
have  happily  used  it  six  hundred  times  ivithout  offence,  and 
'^>^''^^mied  ^t  to  divers  worthy  physicians,  who  have  given 
me  great  thanks  for  ^t.    Look  for  receipts,  dose,  preparation, 

Rioir  TT"  T^'^'T^       ^^•"Pl^'      him,  Brassivola 
Baracellus,  Codronchus,  and  the  rest. 

» Absit  jactantia,  ego  primus  praebere  caspi.  &c  •>  Tn  r»,l,o,.*  i?      «  i» 

evacHatione  fuior  cessavit,  et  quietus  inde  vivlV    T  I»  i  ^^''^a'''-       und  solfi 

apud  Scoltzium  eo  9T       P  M^l   •  ;  exemplum  apud  Skenlcium  et 

Xtuor  V ic  Z'  ^'  c  n,;^^°""'"'  =^°''d"ni  cur^sse  jactat  hoc  epoto  tribus  aut 
rrciao  t  •qu.cunqu  n^edicatnentunT.  quod  c.te,a 

huic,  nulli  cedunt  d  -Tvl.!-  T      ^  ' '  "°"  P°"""'  pertinent ;  si  non 
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SUBSECT.  III. 


Compound  Purgers. 

Compound  medicines,  whicli  purge  melanclioly,  are 
either  taken  in  the  superior  or  inferior  parts :  superior  at 
mouth  or  nostrils.  At  the  mouth,  swallowed  or  not  swal- 
lowed :  if  swallowed,  liquid  or  solid :  liquid,  as  compound 
wine  of  hellebor,  scilla  or  sea-onyon,  seua,  vinum  scilliiicum, 
hellehoratum,  which,  ^  Quercetan  so  much  applauds  for  melan- 
chohj  and  madness,  either  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  applied 
to  the  head,  with  little  pieces  of  linen  dipped  warm  in  it.  Oocy- 
mel  scilliticum,  syrupus  hellehoratiis  major  and  minor  in  Quer- 
cetan, and  sympus  genista  for  hypochondriacal!  melancholy  in 
the  same  author,  compound  syrrup  of  succory,  of  fumitory,  poly- 
podle,  &c.  Heurnius  his, purging  cockbroth.  Some  except 
against  these  syrrups,  as  appears  by  ^  Udalrinus  Leonorus  his 
epistle  to  Matthiolus,  as  most  pernicious,  and  that  out  of  Hippo- 
crates, cocta  movere,  et  medicari,  non  cruda,  no  raw  things  to 
be  used  in  physick ;  but  this  in  the  following  epistle  is  exploded 
and  soundly  confuted  by  Matthiolus ;  many  julips,  potions,  re- 
ceipts, are  composed  of  these,  as  you  shall  finde  in  Hildesheim, 
spicil.2,  Heurnius,  lib.  2.  cap.  14,  George  Sckenkius,  Ital.  med. 
pretax,  ^c. 

Solid  purgers  are  confections,  electuaries,  pills  by  themselves, 
or  compound  with  others,  as  de  lapide  lazulo,  Armeno,  pil. 
IndcB,  of  fumitory,  ^c.  confection  of  Hamech,  which  though 
most  approve,  Solenander  (sec.  5.  consil.  22)  bitterly  inveighs 
against;  so  doth  Randoletius  {Pharmacop.  qfficina),  Fernelius 
and  others;  diasena,  diapolypodvum,  diacassia,  diocatholicon. 
Wreckers  electuarie  de  epithymo,  Ptolomyes  hierohgadium,  of 
which  diverse  receipts  are  daily  made.  „      „  . 

Aetius  (22.  33)  commends  hieram  niffi.  Trmcavellius 
(co^ml.  12.  Uh.  1)  approves  of  hiera ;  non,  inquit,  invenio 
melius  medicamerdum ;  I  finde  no  better  medicine,  he  saith. 
Heurnius  adds  pil  aggregat.  pills  de  epiihymo.  pil.  Ind. 
Mesne  describes  in  the  Florentine  Antidotary,  pilhdie  sine  qta- 
bus  esse  nolo,  pillulce  cochia  cum  helleboro,  pil.  Jrabiccp,  fx- 
tida,  de  qidnque  generibus  viirabolanomm,  ^"c.  More  proper 
to  melancholy,  not  excluding,  in  the  mean  time,  turbith,  manna, 

»  Pharmacop.  Optimum  est  ad  maniam  et  omnes  melancholicos  affectus,  turn  intra 
assumptum  tum  extra,  secus  capiu  cum  lintcolis  in  eo  madefaetis  tep.de  admo- 
tum.  "  Epist.  Math.  lib.  3.  Tales  syrupi  noccntissirai,  ct  omnibus  raodii 

extirpandi. 
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rubarb,  agarick,  elescophe,  &c.  which  are  not  so  proper  to  this 
humour.    For,  as  Montaltus  holds  (cap.  30),  and  Montanus 
clwlera  etiam  purganda,  quod  atr^s  sit  pabulum,  choler  is  to  be 
purged  because  it  feeds  the  other :  and  some  are  of  opinion  as 
Erasistratus  and  Asclepiades  maintained  of  old,  against  whom 
Galen  disputes,    that  no  physick  doth  purge  one  humour  alone 
hut  all  alike  or  what  is  next.    Most  therefore,  in  their.receipts 
and  magistrals  which  are  coined  Jhere,  make  a  mixture  of  severall 
simples  and  compounds,  to  purge  all  humors  in  generall  as  well 
as  this.    Some  rather  use  potions  then  pills  to  purge  this  hu- 
mour, because  that,  as  Heurnius  and  Crato  observe,  hie  succus  a 
sicco  remedio  cegre  trahitur,  this  juyce  is  not  so  easily  drawn  by 
dry  remedies;  and  (as  Montanus  adviseth,  25.  cons^  all^dryins' 
medicines  are  to  be  repelled,  as  aloe,  hiera,  an^  a}!  pills  whatso- 
ever, because  the  disease  is  dry  of  it  self. 

I  might  here  insert  many  receipts  of  prescribed  potions,  boles. 
&c.  the  doses  of  these;  but  that  they  are  common  in  every 
good  physician,  and  that  I  am  loth  to  incurre  the  censure  of  Fo- 
restus  {lib.3.  cap.  6.  de  tirinis)  <^  pgainst  those  that  divulge  and 
publish  medicines  171  their  mother  tongue,  and  lest  I  should  give 
occasion  thereby  to  some  ignorant  reader,  to  practise  on  himself 
without  the  consent  of  a  good  physician.  * 
Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the  mouth,  are 
gargarisms  used  commonly  after  a  purge,  when  the  body  is  solu- 
ble and  loose.    Or  apophlegmatisms,  masticatories,  to  be  held 
and  chewed  in  the  mouth,  which  are  gentle,  as  hysope,  origan; 
^bgTSc;  as^elliU'peS 
-~^f'''      ^^'''n  are  liquid  or  drie. 

■  Purgamia  censebant  medicamenta  non  unum  l,.,r»,^r»„>  i 
«tt.gerim,  in  suam  naturam  convertere.     """""  J'"'"°'-en'  attrahere,  sed  quemcunque 
cm^,  ut  aloe,  hiera,  pilula  quaecunque.  o  ContlTn  " 

cula  .media  et  n,.dican.e„,l  pr.sc?ib«n,  et  quif^crj  ■  ^iKunt^" 
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MEMB.  III. 

Chirurgicall  Remedies. 

In  letting  of  blood  three  main  circumstances  are  to  be 
considered,  who,  how  much,  when  :  that  is,  that  it  be  done 
to  such  a  one  as  may  endure  it,  or  to  whom  it  may  belong, 
tliat  he  be  of  a  competent  age,  not  too  young,  nor  too  old, 
overweak,  fat,  or  lean,  sore  laboured,  but  to  such  as  have 
need,  are  full  of  bad  blood,  noxious  humors,  and  may  be 
eased  by  It. 

The  quantity  depends  upon  the  parties  habit  of  body,  as  he  is 
strong  or  weak,  full  or  empty,  may  spare  more  or  less. 

In  the  morning  is  the  fittest  time  :  some  doubt  whether  it  be 
best  fasting,  or  full,  wliether  the  moons  motion  or  aspect  of 
planets  be  to  be  observed,  some  affirm,  some  deny,  some  grant 
in  acute,  but^  not  in  chronick  diseases,  whether  before  or  after 
physick.  Tis  Heurnius  aphorism,  a  phlebotomid  auspicandwn 
esse  curationem,  non  a  pharmacid ;  you  must  begin  with  blood- 
letting, and  not  physick;  some  except  this  peculiar  malady. 
But  what  do  I  ?  Horatlus  Augenius,  a  physician  of  Padua,  hath 
lately  writ  17  l)ooks  of  this  subject,  Jobertus,  &c. 

Particular  kindes  of  blood-letting  in  use  ^  are  three  :  first  is 
that  opening  a  vein  in  the  arm  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  in  the 
head,  knees,  or  any  other  parts,  as  shall  be  thought  fit. 

Cupping-glasses  with  or  without  scarification;  ocyssime  com- 
pescunt,  saith  Fernelius,  they  work  presently,  and  are  applied  to 
severall  parts,  to  divert  humours,  aches,  winde,  &c. 

Horse-leeches  are  much  used  in  melancholy,  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  hsemrods.  Horatlus  Augenius  {lib.  10.  cap.  10), 
Platerus  (de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3),  Altomarus,  Piso,  and  many 
others,  prefer  them  before  any  evacuations  in  this  kinde. 

Cauteries  or  searing  with  hot  irons,  combustions,  borings, 
launcings ;  which  because  they  are  terrible,  dropax  and  sina- 
pismtts  are  invented,  by  plaisters  to  raise  blisters,  and  eating 
medicines  of  pitch,  mustard-seed,  and  the  like. 

Issues  still  to  be  kept  open,  made  as  the  former,  and  applyed 
in  and  to  severall  parts,  have  their  use  here  on  diverse  occasions, 
as  shall  be  shewed. 


Quis,  quantum,  quanclo.  "  Fernelius,  lib.  2.  cap.  1 9.  «  Renodeus, 

lib.  5.  cap.  21.  (le  liis  Mercurialit,  lib.  3.  de  composit.  med.  cap.  24.  Heurnius,  lib.  I. 
prax.  mtd.  Wecker,  &c. 
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SECT.  V. 


MEMB.  I.   SUBSECT.  I. 


Particular  cure  of  the  three  severall  kindes  ;  qf  head 
Melancholy. 

The  generall  cures  thus  briefly  examined  and  discussed,  it 
remains  now  to  apply  tiiese  medicines  to  the  three  particular 
species  or  kindes,  that,  according  to  the  severall  parts  affected, 
each  man  may  tell  in  some  sort  how  to  help  or  ease  himself.  I- 
will  treat  of  head  raelanclioly  first,  in  which,  as  in  all  other 
good  cures,  we  must  begin  with  diet,  as  a  matter  of  most 
moment,  able  oftentimes  of  itself  to  work  this  effect.    I  have 
read,  saith  Laurentius,  cap.  8.  tZe  Melanch.  that,  in  old  dis- 
eases which  have  gotten  the  upper  hand  or  an  habit,  the 
manner  of  living  is  to  more  purpose,  then  whatsoever  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  most  pretious  boxes  of  the  apothecaries. 
This  diet,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  only  in  choice  of  meat  and 
drink,  but  of  all  those  other  non-naturall  things.    Let  air  be 
clear  and  moist  most  part :  diet  moistning,  of  good  juyce,  easie 
of  digestion,  and  not  windie  :  drink  clear,  and  well  brewed 
not  too  strong  nor  too  small.    Make  a  melancholy  man  fat 
as  a  Rhasis  saith ;  and  thou  hast  finished  the  cure.  Exercise 
not  too  remlsse,  nor  too  violent.    Sleep  a  little  more  than  ordi- 
nary,   b  Excrements  daily  to  be  avoided  by  art  or  nature  :  and 
(which  Fernelms  enjoms  his  patient,  consil  44),  above  the  rest 
to  avoid  all  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind.    Let  him 
not  be  alone  or  idle  (in  any  kind  of  melancholy),  but  still  ac- 
companied with  such  friends  and  familiars  he  most  affects,  neatly 
dressed,  washed,  and  combed,  according  to  his  ability  at  least, 
in  clean  sweet  linen,  spruce,  handsome,  decent,  and  good  ap- 
parell  -  for  nothing  sooner  dejects  a  man  than  want,  squalor, 
and  nastiness  foul,  or  old  cloaths  out  of  fashion.  Concerning 
the  medicinal  part,  he  that  will  satisfie  himself  at  large  (in  this 
precedent  of  diet),  and  see  all  at  once  the  whole  cure  and  man- 
ner of  it  in  every  distinct  species,  let  him  consult  with  Gor- 

(ZT'r  •^'■'^'P"''  ^«  «f«  ad 

Lord  C«-^«un  Laurentius,  cap.^.  et  D.  de  mela.  ^lian  Mon- 

r^-  r;  '  .^«P-  26.  27.  28.  29.  30.    Donat.  ab  Alto- 

man,  cap.  /.  artis  med.  Hercules  dc  SaxoniA,  in  Panth.  cap.  ?. 

«.alS."'-       VBafcfictrreml;"'''"^"'""''"''  "        ""Pinguantur,  removctur 
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et  Tract,  ejus  peculiar,  de  melan.  per  Bolzetam  edit.  Venetiis 
1620.  cap.  17.  18.  19.  Savanarola,  Rub.  82.  Tract.  S.  cap.  1. 
Sckenkius,  in  prax.  curat.  Ital.  med.  Heurnius,  cap.  12.  de 
morb.^  Victorius  Faventinus,  pract.  Magn.  et  Empir.  Hil- 
desheim,  Spicil.  2.  de  man.  et  met.  Fel.  Plater,  Stokerus,  Bruel. 
P.  Bayerus,  Forestus,  Fuchsius,  Capivaccius,  Rondoletius,  Jason 
Pratensis,  Salust  Salvian.  de  re  med.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  Jacchinus, 
in  9.  Rhasis,  Lod.  Mercatus,  de  Inter,  morb.  cur.  lib.  1. 
cap.  17.  Alexan.  Messaria,  pract.  med.  lib.  I.  cap.  21.  de 
mcl.  Piso.  Hollerius,  &c.  that  have  culled  out  of  those  old 
Greeks,  Arabians,  Latines,  whatsoever  is  observable  or  fit  to 
be  used.  Or  let  him  read  those  counsels  and  consultations  of 
Hugo  Senensis,  consil.  13.  et  14.  Renerus  Soliiiander,  cons.  6. 
sec.  1.  et.  consil.  3.  sec.  3.  Crato,  consil.  16".  lib.  1.  Montanus, 
20,  22.  229.  and  his  following  counsels,  Lselius  a  Fonte  Eugu- 
binus,  consult,  44.  69.  77.  1^5.  129.  142.  Fernelius,  con- 
s^il.  44.  45.  46.  Jul.  Caesar  Claudinus,  Mercurialis,  Fram- 
besarius,  Sennertus,  &c.  vi'herein  he  shall  finde  particular 
receipts,  tlie  whole  method,  preparatives,  purgers,  correcters, 
averters,  cordials,  in  great  variety  and  abundance:  out  of  which, 
because  every  man  cannot  attend  to  read  or  peruse  them,  1  will 
collect,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  reader,  some  few  more  notable 
medicines. 


SUBSECT.  II. 
Blood-letting. 

I^HLEBOTOMY  is  promiscuously  used  before  and  after 
physick,  commonly  before,  and  upon  occasion  is  often  reiterated, 
if  there  be  any  need  at  least  of  it.  For  Galen  and  many 
others  make  a  doubt  of  bleeding  at  all  in  this  kind  of  head 
melancholy.  If  the  malady  (saith  Piso,  cap.  23.  et  Altoma- 
rus,  cap.  7«  Fuchsius,  cap.  33)  ^  shall  proceed  primarily  from 
the  mis-ajfected  brain,  the  patient  in  such  case  shall  not 
need  at  all  to  bleed,  except  the  blood  otherwise  abound,  the 
veins  be  full,  inflamed  blood,  and  the  party  ready  to  run  mad. 
In  immateriall  melancholy,  which  especially  comes  from  a  cold 
distemperature  of  spirits,  Hercules  de  Saxonift  {cap.  17)  will 
not  admit  of  phlebotomy ;  Laurentius  {cap.  9)  approves  it  out 
of  the  authority  of  the  Arabians;  but,  as  Mesne,  Rhasis,  Alex- 
ander appoint,  ^  especially  in  the  head,  to  open  the  veins  of 

•  Si  ex  primario  cerebri,  affectu  melaiicholici  cvaserint,  sanguinis  detraciione  noii  in- 
digent, nisi  ob  alias  causeas  sanguis  mitlatur,  si  muiius  in  vasis,  &c.  frustra  cnira  fati- 
gatur  corpus,  &c.         *  Competit  iis  phlcbotomia  frontis. 
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the  fore-head,  nose,  and  ears,  is  good.     They  commonly  set 
cupping-glasses  on  the  parties  shoulders,  having  first  scarified 
the  place ;  they  apply  horse-leeches  on  the  head  ;  and  in  all 
melancholy  diseases,  whether  essential  or  accidental,  they  cause 
the  hasmrods  to  be  opened,  having  the  eleventh  aphorism  of 
the  6  book  of  Hippocrates  for  their  ground  and  warrant,  which 
saith,  that,  in  melancholy  and  mad  men,  the  liaricous  tumour 
or  h^emorrhoides  appearing  doth  heal  the  same.    Valescus  pre- 
scribes blood-letting  in  all  three  kindes,  whom  Salust  Salvian 
follows,    if  the  blood  abound,  lohich  is  discerned  by  the  fulness 
of  the  veins,  his  precedent  diet,  the  parties  laughter,  age,  8fc. 
begin  with  the  median  or  middle  vein  of  the  arm :  if  the 
blood  be  ruddy  and  clear,  stop  it ;  but  if  black  in  the  spring 
time,  or  a  good  season,  or  thick,  let  it  run,  according  to  the 
parties  strength :  and  some  eight  or  twelve  dayes  after,  open 
the  head  vein,  and  the  veins  in  the  forehead,  or  provoke  it  out 
of  the  nostrils,  or  with  cupping-glasses,  ^c.    Trallianus  allows 
of  this,  ^  if  there  have  been  any  suppression  or  stopping  of 
blood  at  nose,  or  hemrods,  or  icomejis  moneths,  then  to  open 
a  vein  in  the  head  or  about  the  ankles.    Yet  he  doth  hardly 
approve  of  this  course,  if  melancholy  be  sited  in  the  head  alone, 
or  in  any  other  dotage,     except  it  primarily  proceed  from 
blood,  or  that  the  malady  be  increased  by  it;  for  blood-letting 
refrigerates  and  dries  up,  except  the  body  be  very  full  of  blood, 
and  a  kind  of  ruddiness  in  the  face.    Therefore  I  conclude  with 
Aretaeus,  ^  before  you  let  bhod,  deliberate  of  it,  and  well  consi- 
der all  circumstances  belonging  to  it. 


SUBSECT.  Ill, 

Preparatives  and  Purgers. 

After  blood-letting,  we  must  proceed  to  other  medicines ; 
first  prepare,  and  then  purge,  Augete  stabidum  purgare,  make 
the  body  clean,  before  we  hope  to  do  any  good.  Gualter 
Bruel  would  have  a  practitioner  begin  first  with  a  clyster  of 

"  Si  sanguis  abvmdet,  quod  scitur  cx  venarum  rcpletione,  victfls  ratione  praecedente 
nsu  aegri,  state  et  aliis,  tundatur  mediana;  et  si  sanguis  appaiet  clarus  ct  ruber' 
iupprimatur ;  aut  si  vere,  si  niger  aut  crassus,  ijerrailtawr  fluere  pro  viribus  aecri  •* 
dcin  post  8  vel  13  diem  apcriatur  eeplmlica  partis  iiiagis  aft'ecta:,  et  vena  frontis' 
aut  sanguis  provocetur  setis  per  nares,  &c.  i'  Si  quibus  tousuetoe  suae  sup^ 

pressse  sunt  menses,  &e.  talo  secare  oportet,  aut  veiitt  frontis,  si  sanguis  peccet 
ctrebro.  f  Nisi  ortuin  ducat  a  sanguine,  nc  morbus  inde  augeatur:  phie- 

botoraia  refrigerat  et  cxsiccat,  nisi  corpus  sit  valde  sanguincum,  rubicundum.  J  Cum 
sangumem  detrahere  oportet,  deliberatione  indiget.  Aretwus,  lib.  J.  c.  5. 
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his,  which  he  prescribes  Ijefore  blood-letting:  the  common 
sort,  as  Mercurialls,  Montaltus,  cap.  30.  ^c.   proceed  from 
lenitives  to  preparatives,  and  so  to  purgers.    Lenitives  are 
well  known,  electiiariiim  lenitivum,  diapliceniciim,  diacathoU- 
con,  S^c.    Preparatives  are  usually  syrrups  of  borage,  buglosse, 
apples,  fumitory,  thyme  and  epithyme,  with  double  as  much 
of  the  same  decoction  or  distilled  water,  or  of  the  waters  of 
buglosse,  bawm,  hops,  endive,  scolopendry,  fumitory,  &c.  or 
these  sod  in  whey,  which  must  be  reiterated  and  used  for 
many  dayes  together.    Purges  come  last,  ichicli  must,  not  be 
used  at  nil,  if  the  malady  maxj  he  otherwise  helped,  because 
they  weaken  nature,  and  dry  so  much;  and,  in  giving  of 
them,  a  we  must  begin  icith  the  gentlest  first.     Some  forbid 
all  hot  medicines,  as  Alexander,  and  Salvianus,  &c.  ne  insa- 
niores  inde  Jiant,  hot  medicines  increase  the  disease  ^' by  dry- 
ing too  much.    Purge  downward  rather  then  upward ;  use  po- 
tions rather  then  pills ;  and,  when  you  begin  physick,  persevere 
and  continue  in  a  course ;  for,  as    one  observes,  movere  et  non 
edncere  in  omnibus  malum  est ;  to  stir  up  the  humour  (as 
one  purge  commonly  doth)  and  not  to  prosecute,  doth  more 
harm  then  good.    They  must  continue  in  a  course  of  physick, 
yet  not  so  that  they  tire  and  oppress  nature,  danda  quies  na- 
turcB;   they  must  now  and  then  remit,  and  let  nature  have 
some  rest.    The  most  gentle  purges  to  begin  with,  are  sena, 
cassia,  epithyme,  myrabolanes,  catholicon :  if  these  prevail 
not,  we  may  proceed  to  stronger,  as  the  confection  of  Ha- 
mech,  pil.  Inda,  fumitories,  de  Jssaieret,  of  lapis  Armenus  and 
lazuli,  diasena.    Or,  if  pills  be  too  dry;  «  some  prescribe  both 
liellebors  in  the  last  place,  amongst  the  rest  Aretaeus,  ^  because 
this  disease  will  resist  a  gentle  medicine.    Laurentius  and  Her- 
cules de  Saxoni^  would  have  antimony  tried  last,  if  the  s  party 
he  strong,  and  it  warily  given.      Trincavelius  prefers  hierolo- 
godium,  to  whom  Francis  Alexander  (in  his  Apol.  rud.  5)  sub- 
scribes :  a  very  good  medicine  they  account  it :  but  Crato,  in  a 
counsell  of  his  for  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  chancellour,  wholly 
rejects  it. 

I  finde  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of  receipts  and 
magistrals,  amongst  writers,  appropriated  to  this  disease  :  some 
of  the  chieliest  I  will  rehearse,    i  To  be  sea-sick,  first,  is  very 

'  A  leiiioiibus  auspicandum.  (Valcscus,  Piso,  Brucl)  rariusque  mcdlcRmentis  piii^n- 
tibus  utendmn,  nl  sit  opus.  Quia  corpus  exsiccant,  niorbuni  augent.        '  Guia- 

nerius,  Tract.  15.  c.  6.  ■'Piso.  "=  RUusis,  siiepe  valent  ex  lielleboro.  ''Lib.  7. 
Exiguis  modicamciitis  inorlnis  non  obscquilur.  i  Mode  caute  dctur,  et  rolnislis. 

Consil.  10.  1.  I.  '  Plin.  1.  01.  c.  6.    Navic^itioncs  ob  vomitioncm  piosunt  pluri- 

mis  morbis  capitis,  et  omnibus  ob  qux  hellcborum  bibiiur.  Idem  Dioscorides,  lib.  5. 
cap.  13.  Aviccnna,  tenia  imprimis. 
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good  at  seasonall  times.  Hellehorlsmus  MatthioU,  with  which 
iie  vaunts  and  boasts  he  did  so  many  sevcrall  cures:  "/  never 
gave  it,  (saith  he)  but,  after  once  or  twice,  by  the  help  of  God 
they  were  happily  cured.  The  manner  of  making  it  he  se'ts 
down  at  large  in  his  third  book  of  Epist.  to  George  Hankshius 
a  physician.  GuaUer  Bruel  and  Heurnius  make  mention  of  it 
with  great  approbation ;  so  dotli  Skenkius,  in  his  memorable 
cures,  and  experimental!  medicines,  cen.  6'.  obser.  SJ.  That 
famous  lielleborisme  of  Montanus,  which  he  so  often  repeats 
in  his  consultations  and  counsels  (as  28.  pro  melan.  sacerdote,  et 
consil.  14S.  pro  hypocondriaco),  and  cracks  ^  to  be  a  most  sove- 
raign  remedy  for  all  melancholy  persons,  which  he  hath  often 
given  without  offence,  and  found  by  long  experience  and  obsei- 
vation  to  be  such. 

Quercetan  prefers  a  syrrup  of  hellebor  in  his  Spagirica 
Pharmac.  and  hellebors  extract  (cap.  5),  of  his  invention  like- 
wise, (a  most  scfe  medicine,  and  not  unfit  to  be  given  children) 
before  all  remedies  whatsoever. 

_  Paracelsus,  in  his  book  of  black  hellebor,  admits  this  medi- 
cine, but  as  it  is  prepared  by  him.  ^  It  is  most  certain  (saith  he) 
that  the  vertue  of  this  herb  is  great  and  admirable  in  effect,  and 
Utile  differing  from  balm  it  self ;  and  he  that  Icnowes  well  hoiv  to 
make  use  of  it,  hath  more  art  then  all  their  books  contain,  or  all 
the  doctors  in  Germany  can  shew. 

.'Elianus  Montaltus,  in  his  exquisite  work  de  morb.  capitis, 
cap.  SI.  demel.  sets  a  speciall  receipt  of  hellebor  of  his  own, 
which,  in  his  practice,  e  he  fortunately/  used :  because  it  is  hut 
short  I  will  set  it  down. 

Syrupi  de  potnis  §  ij,  aquae  borag.  |  iUj, 
EUebori  nigri  per  noctem  infusi  in  ligaturi  6.  vel  8  gr. 
Mane  facta  colatura  exhibe. 

Other  receipts  of  the  same  to  this  purpose  you  shall  finde  in  him. 
Valescus  admires  pidvis  Hali,  and  Jason  Pratensis  after  him  : 
the  confection  of  which  our  new  London  Pharmacopoeia  hath 
lately  revived,    f  Put  case  (saith  he)  all  other  medicines  fail, 


Nunquam  dcdimus  qum  ex  un^  aut  aIter?L  assumptione,  Deo  juvante,  fuerint  ad 
salutcm  rcsntuti.  "  L.l,.  2.  Inter  cotnposita  purgamia  melancholiam.  '  LonZ 
expcr.mento  a  se  obscrvatnra  esse,  melancholicos  sine  oflTensa  esresie  cu.andos  vale?p 
Idfin,  respons.one-  ad  Aubcrtntn,  veratmm  nigrum,  alias  li.imlum  et  peric.dosiim  vini 
ZIT  'ommudum  sic  us«i  redditur,  ut  ciam  pueris  tuto  a.lmini'strari 

possi  -  Certum  est,  liujus  lierba:  virtulcm  maxima.n  et  mirabilcm  esse  mrum- 

que  d,stave  a  balsamo.    Et  qui  n6rit  eo  recte  uti,  plus  babet  a.tis  quam  , ota  scri  eu- 

pos  wquoci  aba.  ,„cd.cm:e  non  valcant,  ista  tunc,  Dei  niiseric«rdift,  valebit;  et  est  mc- 
tlicma  coronata,  quae  sccrctissimo  tencatur.  '  ' 
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by  the  help  of  God  thin  alone  shall  do  it ;  and  'tis  a  crowned 
medicine,  which  must  be  kept  in  secret. 

Epithymi  semunc.  lapidis  lazuli^  agarici,  ana  I  ij, 
Scammonii,  3  j,  caryophillorum  nuraero  20. 
Pulverizentur  omnia ;  et  ipsius  pulveris  scrup.  4  singulis  sep- 
timanis  assumat. 

To  these  I  may  adde  Arnoldi  vinum  buglossatum,  or  borage 
wine,  before  mentioned,  which  Mizaldus  calls  vinum  mirabile, 
a  wonderful  wine,  and  Stockerus  vouchsafes  to  repeat  verbatim 
amongst  other  receipts ;  Rubeus  his  ^  compound  water,  out  of 
Savanarola ;  Pinetus  his  balm ;  Cardans  pulvis  hyacinthi,  with 
which,  in  his  book  de  curis  admirandis,  he  boasts  that  he  had 
cured  many  melancholy  persons  in  eight  dayes,  which  Scken- 
kius  puts  amongst  his  observable  medicines  j  Altomarus  his  syr- 
rup,  with  which,  ^  he  calls  God  so  solemnly  to  witness,  he  hath 
in  his  kinde  done  many  excellent  cures,  and  which  Sckenkius 
{cent.  7-  observ.  80)  mentioneth,  Daniel  Sennertus  {lib.  1.  part.  2. 
cap.  12)  so  much  commends;  Rulandus  admirable  water  for 
melancholy,  which  {cent.  2.  cap.  96)  he  names  spiriium  vit<z 
aureum  panaceam,  what  not?  and  his  absolute  medicine  of 
fifty  egges,  {curat,  empir.  cent.  1.  cur.  5)  to  be  taken  three 
in  a  morning,  with  a  powder  of  his.  ^  Faventinus  {prac. 
Emper.)  doubles  this  number  of  egges,  and  will  have  101  to  be 
taken  by  three  and  three  in  like  sort,  (which  Salust  Salvian  ap- 
proves, de  re  med.  lib.  2.  c.  1)  with  some  of  the  same  powder, 
till  all  be  spent,  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  all  melancholy  and 
mad-men. 

5i  Epithymi,  thymi,  ana,  drachmas  duas ;  sacchari  albi  unciam 
unam ;  croci  grana  tria ;  cinnamomi  drachmam  unam.  Misce :  fiat 
pulvis. 

All  these  yet  are  nothing  to  those  ^  chymical  preparatives  of 
aqua  Chelidonia,  quintessence  of  hellebor,  salts,  extracts,  distil- 
lations, oyles,  aurum  'potahile,  ^c.  D'.  Anthony,  in  his  book 
de  auro  potab.  edit.  ICOO,  is  all  in  all  for  it.  e  ^nd  though  all 
the  school  of  Galenists,  ivith  a  loicked  and  unthankful  pride  and 

"  Lib.  de  artif.  med.  Sect.  0.  Optimum  remedium  aqua  coraposita  Sa\'anarDlse. 

«  Sckenkius,  ohserv.  .31.  ''  Donatus  ab  Ahoniari,  cup.  7.    Testor  Deum,  me 

multos  melancholicos  hujus  solius  synijii  usu  cur4ase,  fact&  prius  purgatione.  '  Cen- 
tum ova  et  unum  :  quolibet  mane  sumant  tria  ova  torbilia,  cum  sequcnti  pulvere  supra 
ovum  aspasS,  et  contineaiit  quousque  assumpserint  centum  et  unum  ;  maniacis  et  me- 
lanchollcis  utilissinium  remedium.  '  Quercetan,  cap.  4.    Phar.  Oswaldus  Crol- 

liiis.  8  Cap.  1.  Licet  tota  Galenistarum  schola  mlneralia  non  sine  impio  et  inp^to 

faslu  a  su4  practice  detestentur ;  tamen  in  gmvioribus  morl)is,  omni  vcgetibilium  dere- 
licto  subsidio,  ad  mineralia  confugiunt,  licet  ea  tcmerc,  ignaviter,  et  inutiliter  usurpent. 
Ad  flnem  libri. 
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sm-n,  detest  it  in  their  practice,  yet,  in  more  grievous  diseases, 
when  their  vegetcds  will  do  no  good,  they  are  compelled  to  seek 
the  help  of  minerals,  though  tiiey  use  them  rashly,  unprojit- 
ahly,  slackhj,  and  to  no  purpose.  Rhenanus,  a  Dutch  chymist, 
in  his  book  de  Sole  e  puieo  emergente,  takes  ujion  him  to  apolo- 
gize for  Anthony;  and  sets  light  by  all  that  speak  against  him. 
But  what  do  I  meddle  with  this  great  controversie,  wliich  is  the 
subject  of  many  volumes  ?  let  Paracelsus,  Quercetan,  Croliius, 
and  the  brethren  of  the  rosy  crosse  defend  themselves  as  they 
may.  Crato,  Erastus,  and  the  Galenists,  oppugn  Paracelsus : 
he  brags  on  the  other  side,  he  did  more  famous  cures  by  this 
means,  then  all  the  Galenists  in  Europe,  and  calls  himself  a 
monarch;  Galen,  Hippocrates,  infants,  illiterate,  &c.  As  Thes- 
salus  of  old  railed  against  those  ancient  Asclepiadean  writers, 
"  he  condemns  others,  insidts,  triumphs,  overcomes  all  antiquity 
(saith  Galen,  as  if  he  spake  to  him)  declares  himself  a  con- 
querour,  and  crowns  his  own  doings.  ^  One  drop  of  their  chy- 
mical  preparatives  shall  do  more  good  then  all  their  fulsome 
potions.  Erastus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Galenists,  vilifie  them  on 
the  other  side,  as  hereticks  in  physick  :  Paracelsus  did  that  in 
physick,  which  Luther  in  divinity.  A  drunken  rogue  he  ivas,  a 
base  felloio,  a  magician;  he  had  the  divelfor  his  master,  divels 
his  familiar  companions ;  and  what  he  did,  was  done  by  the 
help  of  the  divel.  Thus  they  contend  and  raile,  and,  every 
mart,  write  books  pro  -and  co?z  ,•  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 
Let  them  agree  as  they  will : — I  proceed. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 
Averters. 

AvERTERS  and  purgers  must  go  togetlier,  as  tending  all 
to  the  same  purpose,  to  divert  this  rebellious  humour,  and  turn 
it  another  way.  In  this  range,  clysters  and  suppositories  chal- 
lenge a  chief  place,  to  draw  this  humour  from  the  brain  and 
heart,  to  the  more  ignoble  parts.  Some  would  have  them  still 
used  a  few  dayes  between,  and  those  to  be  made  with  the 
boyled  seeds  of  anise,  fennel,  and  bastard  saflFron,  hops,  thyme, 
epithymc,  mallows,  fumitory,  bugloss,  polypody,  sene,  diasene, 
hamech,  cassia,  diacatholicon,  hierologodium,  oyl  of  violets, 
sweet  almonds,  &c.    For,  without  question,  a  clyster,  oppor- 

'  Veteres  malcdictis  inccssit,  viiicit,  et  contra  omncm  antiquilatem  coronaiiir,  ipsenue 
a  sc  victor  declaratur.  Gal.  lib.  1.  meth.  c.  Q.  ^  Codronchus,  de  sale  a'bsyntliii. 

'  Idem  Paracelsus  in  niedicinS,  quod  Lutlierus  in  thcologia.  Disput.  in  eutidem' 
parte  I.  Magus  cbrius,  illlteratus,  dsemoncm  praeceptorem  habuit,  doemones  fami- 
liaies,  &c. 
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tunel^  used,  cannot  clioose,  in  this  as  most  other  maladies,  but 
to  do  very  much  good:  clysieres  nutriunt ;  sometimes  clysters 
nourish,  as  they  may  be  prepared,  as  I  was  informed  not  long 
since  by  a  learned  lecture  of  our  natural  philosophy  •>■  reader, 
which  he  handled  by  way  of  discourse,  out  of  some  other  noted 
physicians.  Such  things  as  provoke  urine  most  commend,  but 
not  sweat.  Trincavelius  {consil.  16.  cap.  1)  in  head  melan- 
choly, forbids  it.  P.  Byarus  and  others  approve  frictions  of  the 
outward  parts,  and  to  bath  them  with  warm  water.  Instead  of 
ordinary  frictions,  Cardan  prescribes  rubbing  with  nettles  till 
they  blister  the  skin,  which  likewise  ^  Basardus  Visontinus  so 
much  magnifies. 

Sneezing,  masticatories,  and  nasals,  are  generally  received. 
Montaltus,  c.  34.  Hildesheim,  spicil.  2.  fol.  136  and  138,  give 
several  receipts  of  all  three.  Hercules  de  SaxoniA  relates  of  an 
emperick  in  Venice  that  had  a  strong  water  to  purge  hy  the 
mouth  and  Jiostrils,  which  he  still  used  in  head  melancholy,  and 
wou  ld  sell  for  no  gold. 

To  open  months  and  hemroids  is  very  good  physick,  if  they 
haoe  been  formerly  stopped.  Faventinus  would  have  them 
opened  with  horse-leeches  :  so  would  Hercul.  de  Sax.  Julius 
Alexandrinus  {consil.  185  Scoltzii)  thinks  aloes  fitter:  most 
approve  horse-leeches  in  this  case,  to  be  applied  to  the  fore- 
head, ^  nostrils  and  other  places. 

Montaltus  (cap.  29,  out  of  Alexander  and  others)  prescribes 
g  cupping-glasses,  and  issues  in  the  left  thigh.  Aretseus,  {lib.  7- 
cap.  5),  ^  Paulus  Regolinus,  Sylvius,  will  have  them  without 
scarification,  applied  to  the  shoidders  and  back,  thighs  and  feet. 
•  Montaltus  {cap.  34)  bids  open  an  issue  in  the  arm,  or  hinder 
part  of  the  head.  ^  Piso  injoyns  ligatures,  frictions,  suppo- 
sitories, and  cupping-glasses,  still  without  scarification,  and  the 
rest. 

Cauteries  and  hot  irons  are*  to  be  used  ^  in  the  suture  of  the 
crown,  and  the  seared  or  idcerated  place  suffered  to  run  a  good 
while,  'Tis  not  amiss  to  bore  the  skull  idth  an  instrument,  to 
let  out  the  fuliginous  vapours.  Salust  Salvianus,  {de  re  medic, 
lib.  2.  cap.  1 )     because  this  humour  hardly  yeelds  to  other 

»  Master  D.  Lapworlli.  Aiit.  Philos.  cap.  de  melaii.  frictio  vcrtice,  &c. 

'  Aqua  fortissima,  puigans  os,  nares,  qiiam  noii  vult  auro  vcndere,  Mcrcurialis, 
consil.  6.  et  30.  hemoirhoidum  et  niensium  provocatio  juvat,  inodo  ex  corum  siippres- 
sione  ortura  habuerit.  '  Lauremius,  Bnicl,  &c.  ^  P.  Bajerus,  1.  a.  cap.  13. 

navibus,  &c.  s  Cucurbiuiloe  siccx,  ct  fontanellce  cnire  siiiistro.         ■>  Hildesheim 

spicil.  2.  Vapores  a  ceiebro  traheiidi  sunt  IVictionibus  universi,  cuciirl)itulis  siccis  Im- 
meiis  ac  dorsoafExis,  circa  pedes  et  cnira.  '  Fontanellaiii  aperi  juxta  occi|iitium, 

aut  brachiura.  Balani,  ligaluraj,  frictiones,  &c.  '  Cautoriuin  fiat  sutuWi 

coronali ;  diu  fluere  pcrmittanlur  loca  ulcerosa.  Trepano  eliam  cranii  densiias  imminui 
})oterit,  ut  vaporibus  fuligiuosis  exitus  patcat.  Quoniam  difficuUcr  ccdit  aliis 

raedicainenlis,  ideo  fiat  in  vertice  cauicriutn,  aut  crurc  siuistro  infra  genu. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  4.]  '  Averters. 
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■phxjsich,  would  have  the  head  cauterized,  or  the  left  leg  below 
the  knee,  •>■  and  the  head  bored  in  two  or  three  places,  for  that  it 
much  availes  to  the  exhalation  of  the  vapours.  /  saw  (saith 
he)  a  melanchoh/  man  at  Rome,  that  by  no  remedies  could  be 
healed :  bid  when  hy  chance  he  was  wounded  in  the  head, 
and  the  skul  broken,  he  was  excellently  cured.  Another,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  beholders,  "  breaking  his  head  with  a  fall  from 
on  high,  was  instantly  recovered  of  his  dotage.  Gordonius 
(cap.  'lS.  part.  2)  would  have  these  cauteries  tryed  last,  when 
no  other  pliysick  will  serve ;  the  head  to  be  shaved  and  bored 
to  let  out  fumes,  tohich  without  doubt  will  do  much  good.  I  saw 
a  melancholy  man  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  sioord,  his  brain 
pan  broken :  so  long  as  the  zvound  ivas  open,  he  was  well ;  bid, 
when  his  ivound  was  healed,  his .  dotage  returned  again.  But 
Alexander  Messaria,  a  professor  in  Padua,  {lib.  1.  pract.  med. 
cap.  21.  de  melanchoh)  will  allow  no  cauteries  at  all :  'tis  too 
stifFe  an  humor,  and  too  thick,  as  he  holds,  to  be  so  evapo- 
rated. 

Guianerius  (c.  8.  Tract.  15)  cured  a  noble  man  in  Savoy, 
by  boring  alone,  leaving  the  hole  open  a  month  together ;  by 
means  of  whicli,  after  two  yeers  melancholy  and  madness,  he 
was  delivered.  All  approve  of  this  remedy  in  the  suture  of  the 
crown ;  but  Arculanus  would  have  the  cautery  to  be  made  with 
gold.  In  many  other  parts,  these  cauteries  are  prescribed  for 
melancholy  men,  as  in  the  thighs,  (Mercurialis,  consil.  86.)  arms, 
legs  {Idem,  consil.  6.  et  19.  et  25;  Montaniis,  86;  Rodericus  a 
Fonseca,  Tom.  2.  consult.  84.  pro  hypochond.  coxa  dextra,  ^c.) 
but  most  in  the  head,  if  other  physick  will  do  no  good. 

*  Fiant  duo  aut  tria  cauteria,  cum  ossis  perforatione,  ^  Vidi  Romae  melancho- 

licum,  qui,  adhibitis  multis  remediis,  sanari  non  poterat;  sed,  cum  cranium  gladio 
fractum  esset,  optime  sanatus  est.  =  Et  alterum  vidi  melancholicura,  qui,  ex  alto 

cadens,  non  sine  astantium  admiratione,  liberatus  est.  Radatur  caput,  et  fiat 

cauterium  in  capite ;  proculdubio  ista  faciunt  ad  fumorum  exhalationem ;  vidi  melan- 
cholicum  fortimSl  gladio  vulneratum,  et  cranium  fractum:  quam  diu  vulnus  apertum, 
curatus  optime ;  at,  cum  vulnus  sanatum,  reversa  est  mania.  '  Usque  ad  duram 

Biatrem  trepanari  feci,  ct  per  mensem  aperta  stctit. 
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SUBSECT.  V. 


Alteratives  and  Cordials,  corroborating,  resolving  the  reliques, 
and  mending  the  Temperament. 

Because  ibis  humor  is  so  maligne  of  itself,  and  so  bard  to 
be  removed,  the  reliques  are  to  be  cleansed,  by  alteratives,  cor- 
dials, and  such  means.  Tbe  temper  is  to  be  altered  and  amend- 
ed, with  such  things  as  fortifie  and  strengthen  the  heart  and 
brain,  which  are  commonly  both  affected  in  this  malady,  and 
do  mutually  misaff'ect  one  another ;  which  are  still  to  be  given 
every  other  day,  or  some  few  dayes  inserted  after  a  purge,  or 
like  physick,  as  occasion  serves,  and  are  of  such  force,  that 
many  times  they  help  alone,  and,  as  ^  Arnoldus  holds  in  his 
Aphorismes,  are  to  be  preferred  before  all  other  medidnes,  in 
what  kind  soever. 

Amongst  this  number  of  cordials  and  alteratives,  I  do  not 
find  a  more  present  remedy,  then  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong 
drink,  if  it  be  soberly  and  opportunely  used.  It  makes  a  man 
bold,  hardy,  couragious,  whetteth  the  wit,  if  moderately  taken, 
and,  as  Plutarch  saith,  {Symp.  J.  qmsst.  12)  it  makes  those 
which  are  otherwise  dull,  to  exhale  and  evaporate  like  frank- 
incense, or  quickens  (Xenophon  adds)  as  oyl  doth  fire.  ^A 
famous  cordial  Matthiolus  in  Dioscoridem  calls  it,  an  excellent 
nutriment  to  refresh  the  body :  it  makes  a  good  colour,  a  flou- 
rishing age,  helps  concoction,  forties  the  stomack,  takes  away 
obstructions,  provokes  urine,  drives  out  excrements,  procures 
sleep,  cleers  the  blood,  expels  wind  and  cold  poysons,  attenuates, 
concocts,  dissipates  all  thick  vapours,  and  fuligimus  humours  : 
and,  that  which  is  all  in  all  to  my  purpose,  it  takes  away 
feare  and  sorrow. 

8  Curas  edaces  dissipat  Evius. 

It  glads  the  heart  of  man,  Psal.  lO^J.  15  ;  hilaritatis  dulce 
seminarium.  Helenas  boule,  the  sole  nectar  of  the  Gods,  or 
that  true  nepenthes  in  ^  Homer,  which  puts  away  care  and 
grief  (as  Oribasius  5.  Collect,  cap.  7.  and  some  others  will) 

•  Cordis  ratio  semper  habeiida,  quod  cerebro  compatitur,  et  sere  invicem  officiunt. 
k  Aphor.  38.  Mcdicina  tlieriacalis  prae  cajteris  eligenda.  '  Galen,  de  temp.  lib.  3. 

c.  3.  moderate  vinum  sumptum,  acuit  ingcnium.  ^  Tardos  alitcr  et  tnstes  thuns 

in  modum  cxhalare  facit.  '  Hilaritatem,  ut  oleum  flainmam  cxcitat.  Vmbug 
retinendis  cardiacura  exiraium,  nutriendo  corpori  alimemum  oplimum,  oetatem  flon- 
dam  facit,  calorem  innatum  fovet,  concociionem  juvat,  stomachum  roborat,  excrc- 
inentis  viara  parat,  urinam  movet,  somnum  conciliat ;  yenena,  fngidos  flatus  dissipat, 
cruaot  huraoies  attenuat,  coquit,  dUcutit,  &c.     *  Hor.  lib.  2 .  Od.  1 1.     "  Odjss.  A. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  5.]  Alteratices. 
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was  naught  else  but  a  cup  of  good  wine.  It  makes  the  mind 
of  the  king  and  of  the  fatherless  both  one,  of  the  bond  and 
freeman,  poor  and  rich ;  it  turneih  all  his  thoiiglits  to  joy 
and  mirth,  inakes  him  remember  no  sorrow  or  debt,  but 
enricheth  his  heart,  and  makes  him  speak  by  talents,  Esdras  3. 
19,20,21.  It  gives  life  it  self^  spirits,  wit,  &c.  For  which 
cause  the  ancients  called  Bacchus,  Liber  pater,  a  liberando,  and 
»  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  and  Pallas  still  upon  an  altar.  ^  Wine, 
measurably  drunk,  and  in  time,  brings  gladness  and  chearful- 
ness  of  mind;  it  cheareth  God  and  men,  Judges,  9,  12:  Icelitia; 
Bacchus  dator :  it  makes  an  old  wife  dance,  and  such  as  are  in 
misery,  to  forget  evil,  and  be  <^  merry. 

Bacchus  et  afflictis  requiem  mortalibus  afFert, 
Crura  licet  duro  compede  vincta  forent. 

Wine  makes  a  troubled  soul  to  rest. 
Though  feet  with  fetters  be  oppiest. 

Demetrius  (in  Plutarch),  when  he  fell  into  Seleucus  hands, 
and  was  prisoner  in  Syria,  ^  spent  his  time  loith  dice  and  drink, 
that  he  might  so  ease  his  discontented  mind,  and  avoid  those 
continual  cogitations  of  his  present  condition  whereimth  he 
was  tormented.  Therefore  Solomon  (Prov.  31.  6)  bids  wine 
he  given  to  him  that  is  ready  to  ^perish,  and  to  him  that 
hath  grief  of  heart :  let  him  drink,  that  he  forget  his  poverty, 
and  remember  Ms  misery  no  more.  SoUciiis  animis  onus 
eximit :  it  easeth  a  burdened  soule ;  nothing  speedier,  nothing 
better;  which  the  prophet  Zachary  perceived,  when  he  said, 
that,  in  the  time  of  Messias,  they  of  Ephraim  should  be  glad, 
and  their  heart  should  rejoyce,  as  through  wine:  all  which 
makes  me  very  well  appro\  e  of  that  pretty  description  of  a 
feast  in  ^  Bartholomssus  Anglicus,  v;hen  grace  was  said,  their 
hands  washed,  and  the  guests  sufficiently  exhilarated,  witli 
good  discourse,  sweet  musick,  dainty  fare,  exhilarationis  gra- 
tia, pocula  iterum  atque  iterwn  offemntur ;  as  a  corollary 
to  conclude  the  feast,  and  continue  their  mirth,  a  grace 
cup  came  in  to  cheer  their  hearts,  and  they  drank  healths 
to  one  another  again  and  again :  which  (as  J.  Fredericus  Ma- 
tenesius,  Crit.  Christ,  lib.  2.  cap.  5,  6,  et  7)  was  an  old 
custome  in  all  ages  in  every  commonwealth,  so  as  they  be 

"Pausanias.  i- Syracides,  31. 28.  «  Legitur  et  prisci  Catonis  Sicpe  mero 

«alujsse  virtus.  <*  In  pocula  et  alcam  8e  prascipitavit,  et  iis  fere  teinpus  traduxit 

ut  oegram  crapulS  mentera  levaret,  et  conditionis  pr»sentis  cogitaliones,  quibus  aai- 
tabatui-  sobrius,  vitaret.  <  So  did  the  Atlieniaus  of  old,  as  Suidas  relates- 

and  so  do  th«  Germans  at  this  dav.         <  Lib.  6,  cap.  23.  et  24.  de  rei-um  pro- 
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not  enforced  bibere  per  violentiam,  but,  as  in  that  royal  feast 
of  ^Assuerus  whicli  lasted   180  dayes,   without  compulsion 
tliey  drank  by  order  in  golden  vessels,  when  and  what  they 
would  themselves.    This  of  drink  is  a  most  easie  and  parable 
remedy,  a  common,  a  cheap,  still  ready  against  fear,  sorrow, 
and  such  troublesome  thoughts,  that  molest  the  mind ;  as 
brimstone  with  fire,  the  spirits  on  a  sudden  are  enlightned 
by  it.    No  better  physick,  (saith    Rhasis)  for  a  melancholy 
man :  and  he  that  can  keep  company,  and  carouse,  needs  no 
other  medicines ;   'tis  enough.    His  country  man  Avicenna 
(31.  clod.  2.  cap.  8)  proceeds  farther  yet,  and  will  have 
him  that  is  troubled  in  minde,  or  melancholy,  not  to  drinl< 
only,  but  now  and  then  to  be  drunk  ;   excellent  good  phy- 
sick  it  is  for  this  and  many  other  diseases.    Magninus  {Reg. 
san.  part.  3.  c.  31)  will  have  them  to  be  so  once  a  month 
at  least,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  it,     because  it  scoures  the 
body  by  vomit,  urine,  sweat,  of  all  manner  of  superfluilies, 
and  keeps  it  clean.    Of  the  same  mind  is  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher, in  liis  book  de  tranquil,  lib.  1.  c.  15  :  nonnunquam, 
iit  in  aliis  morbis,  ad  ebrietatem  usque  veniendum :  curas 
deprimit tristitice  medetur ;  it  is  good  sometimes  to  be  drunk : 
it  helps  sorrow,  depresseth  cares;  and  so  concludes  his  tract 
with  a  cup  of  wine  :  habes,  serene  charissime,  qua;  ad  tran- 
quilUtatem  animcc  pertinent.    But  these  are  epicureall  tenents, 
tending  to  looseness  of  life,  luxury,  and  atheism,  maintained 
alone  by  some  heathens,  dissolute  Arabians,  prophane  Chris- 
tians, and  are  exploded  by  Rabbi  Moses  {Tract.  4),  Guliel.  Pla- 
centius  {lib  1.  cap.  8)  Valescus  de  Taranta,  and  most  accurately 
ventilated  by  Jo.  Sylvaticus,  a  late  writer  and  physician  of  Mil- 
Ian,  med.  cont.  cap.  14,  where  you  shall  finde  this  tenent  co- 
piously confuted. 

Howsoever  you  say,  if  this  be  true,  that  wine  and  strong  drmk 
have  such  vertue  to  expell  fear  and  sorrow,  and  to  exhilarate  the 
minde,  ever  hereafter  lets  drink  and  be  merry. 

,  ^  Prome  reconditum, 

Lyde  strenua,  Caecubum  

Capaciores  afifer  hue,  puer,  scyphos, 

Et  Chia  vina  aut  Lesbia, 

Come,  lusty  Lyda,  fill's  a  cup  of  sack  ; 
And,  sirrah  drawer,  bigger  pots  we  lack, 
And  Scio  wines  that  have  so  good  a  smack. 

•  Hester  18.  ^  Tract.  1.  cont.  1.  1.  Non  est  res  laudabilior  eo,  vcl  cura  melior; 
qui  melancboticus,  utau.r  socictate  bo>ninum  et  biberii;  et  qui  potest  sust.nere  usum 
vini,  nou  indicet  aliS  inedicina,  quod  eo  sunt  omnia  ad  usum  necessana  Inyus  pa.- 
.lonis.  'Turn  quod  sequatur  inde  sudor,  voniitio,  urma,  a  quibus  »upcrfluitatci  » 

corpore  removeutur,  et  rcmanet  corpus  muiidum.  Hor. 


Mem.  1 .  Subs.  5.]       Cure  of  Head-Melancholy.  1  '2.^ 

I  sav  with  him  in  A.  Gellius,  let  us  maintain  the  vigor  of 
our  soids  ivith  a  moderate  cup  of  icine,  Natis  in  usum  tetitiae 
scyphis,  and  drink  to  r<fresh  our  minde :  ij  there  be  any 
cold  sorrow  in  it,  or  torpid  bashfulness,  kls  wash  it  all 

aioay  Nunc  vino  pellite  curas  :  so  saith   Horace  5  so  saith 

Anacreon, 

UoKv  K^Bias-ov,  rj  S^avovfx. 

Let's  drive  down  care  with  a  cup  of  wine:  and  so  say  I  too 
(though  I  drink  none  my  self)  ;  for  all  this  may  be  done,  so 
that  it  be  modestly,  soberly,  opportunely  used  ;  so  that,  thejf 
be  not  drunk  ivith  loine,  ivherein  is  excess;  which  our 
''Apostle  forewarns;  for,  as  Chrysostome  well  comments  on 
that  place,  ad  Icetitiam  datum  est  vinum,  non  ad  ebrietatem ; 
'tis  for  mirth  wine,  but  not  for  madness :  and  will  you  know 
where,  when,  and  how  that  is  to  be  understood  ?  Vis  discere 
ubi  boniim  sit  vinum'^  Audi  quid  dicat  Scriptura ;  hear  the 
Scriptures ;  give  ivine  to  them  that  are  in  sorroio,  or,  as  Paul 
bid  Timothy  drink  wine  for  his  stomack  sake,  for  concoction, 
health,  or  some  such  honest  occasion.  Otherwise,  as  Pliny 
telleth  us,  if  singular  moderation  be  not  had,  nothing  so 
pernicious;  'tis  meer  vinegar,  blandus  damon,  poyson  it  self. 
But  hear  a  more  fearfull  doom,  Habac.  2.  15.  and  16'.  Wo  be 
to  him  that  makes  his  ' neighbour  drunk!  shamefull  spewing 
shall  be  upon  his  ghry.  Let  not  good  fellows  triumph  there- 
fore, (saith  Matthiolus)  that  1  have  so  much  commended  wine  j 
if  it  be  immoderately  taken,  in  stead  of  making  glad,  it  con- 
founds both  body  and  soul;  it  makes  a  giddy  head,  a 
sorrowfull  heart.  And  'twas  well  said  of  the  poet  of  old,  ^  fVine 
causeth  mirth  and  grief;  s  nothing  so  good  for  some,  so 
bad  for  others,  especially,  as  ^  one  observes,  qui  a  caussd 
calidd  male  habent,  that  are  hot  or  inflamed.  And  so  of 
spices,  tliey  alone,  as  I  have  shewed,  cause  head-melancholy 
themselves ;  they  must  not  use  wine  as  an  •  ordinary  drink, 
or  in  their  diet.  But  to  determine  with  Laurentius  (c.  8. 
de  melan.),  wine  is  bad  for  mad  men,  and  such  as  arc  trou- 
bled with  heat  in  their  inner  parts  or  brains ;  but  to  melan- 
choly, which  is  cold  (as  most  is),  wine,  soberly  used,  may  be 
very  good. 

*  Lib.  15.  2.  noct,  Att.  Vigorcm  an'imi  mcxierato  vim  usu  tncamur :  et  calefacfo 
limul,  refotoque  animn,  si  quid  in  co  vet  frigidae  tvijlitisB,  vcl  torpeiitis  veiecundiae 
fuerit,.iLiluamu3.  I"  Hor.  I.  1.  0<l. -J?.  «  Oci.  7.  lib.  1.  ai.    Nam  pisestat 

ebriuiii  me,  qimm  mortimm,  jaceic.  *  Ephcs.  5.  18.  ser.  19.  in  cap.  5; 

•Lib.  14.5.    Nihil  pcmltiosius  vlribus,  si  modus  absit ;  veiiciium,  '  Theocritu.1, 

idyl.  13.  vino  dari  laelitiam  et  dolorcm.  K  Rcnodeuii.  Mercurialis,  con- 

ail.  25.  Vinum  frjgidis  optimum,  el  pessimum  fcvini  melancholia,  ^  »  Fcrnelius, 
(consil.  44.  et  45)  vinutn  prohibet  assiduum,  et  aromata. 

VOL,  H.  K 
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I  may  say  the  same  of  the  decoction  of  china  roots,  sassafrass, 
sarsaparilla,  guaiacum.  China,  saith  Manardiis,  makes  a  good 
colour  in  ti)e  face,  takes  away  melancholy,  and  all  infirmities 
proceeding  from  cold;  even  so  sarsaparilla  provokes  sweat 
mightily;  guaiacum  dries.  Claudinus  {consult.  8!).  et  46)  Mon- 
tanus,  Capivaccius  [consult.  188.  Scoltzii),  make  frequent  and 
good  use  of  guaiacum,  and  china,  so  that  the  liver  be  not  in- 
censed, good  for  such  as  are  cold,  as  most  melancholy  men  are, 
but  by  no  means  to  be  mentioned  in  hot. 

The  Turks  have  a  drink  called  coffa  (for  they  use  no  wine), 
so  named  of  a  berry  as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter,  (like  that 
black  drink  which  was  in  use  amongst  the  Lacedjemonians,  and 
perhaps  the  same)  which  they  sip  still  of,  and  sup  as  warm  as  they 
can  suffer ;  they  spend  much  time  in  those  coffa-houses,  which 
are  some  what  like  our  ale-houses  or  taverns ;  and  there  they  sit 
chatting  and  drinking  to  drive  away  the  time,  and  to  be  meriy 
together,  because  they  finde  by  experience  that  kinde  of  drink  so 
used  helpeth  digestion,  and  procureth  alacrity.  Some  of  them 
take  opium  to  this  purpose. 

Borage,  bawme,  saffron,  gold,  I  have  spoken  of ;  Mon- 
taltus  (c.  23)  commends  scorzonera  roots  condite.  Garcias 
ab  Horto  {plant,  hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  25)  makes  mention  of  an 
hearb  called  datura,  b  zohich,  if  it  be  eaten,  for  24  hours 
following,  takes  away  all  sense  of  grief,  makes  them  incline  to 
laughter  and  mirth :  and  another  called  bauge,  like  in  effect 
to  opium,  which  puts  them,  for  a  time  into  a  kinde  of  extasis, 
and  makes  them  gently  to  laugh.  One  of  the  Roman  emperours 
had  a  seed,  which  he  did  ordinarily  eat  to  exhilarate  himself, 
c  Christophorus  Ayrerus  prefers  bezoars  stone,  and  the  confection 
of  alkermes,  before  other  cordials,  and  amber  in  some  cases. 

Alkermes  comforts  the  inner  parts ;  and  bezoar  stone  hath  an 
especiall  vertue  against  all  melancholy  affections ;  ^  it  refresheth 
the  heart,  and  corroborates  the  whole  body,  f  Amber  provokes 
urine,  helps  the  body,  breaks  winde,  &c.  After  a  purge,  ^  or 
4  gr.  of  bezoar  stone,  and  3  gr.  of  amber  greece,  drunk,  or 
taken  in  borage  or  bugloss  water,  in  which  gold  hot  hath 
been  quenched,  will  do  much  good  ;  and  the  purge  shall  dimi- 
nish less  (the  heart  so  refreshed)  of  the  strength  and  substance 
of  the  body. 

'  52.  confect.  Alkermes  5  ;  lap.  Bezoar,  3j. 
Succini  albi  subtiliss.  pulverisat.  9jj.  cum  ■ 
Syrup,  de  cort.  citri.  Fiat  electuarium. 

«  Modo  jecur  noii  incendatur.  ^  Per  24  lioras  sensum  doloris  omnem  toUit,  et 

ridere  facit.        '  Hildesheim,  splcil.  2.  J  Alkermes  omnia  vitalia  viBcera  mir« 

confortat.  Contra  omnes  melaiicholicos  affecuis  confert;  ac  certum  est  ipslus 

usu  omnes  cordis  et  corporis  vires  mirum  in  modum  refici.  '  Succinum  vero  albis- 

Mroura  confortat  vcntriciduni,  flatura  discutit,  urinam  movct,  &c. 
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To  bezoars  stone  most  subscribe,  Manarclus,  and  »  many 
others;  it  takes  away  sadness,  and  makes  him  mernj  that 
nseth  it :  I  have  seen  some,  that  have  been  much  diseased 
ivith  faintness,  sivouning,  and  melancholy,  that,  taking  t1i6 
weiaht  of  three  grams  of  this  stone  in  the  water  of  oxtmigitej 
haw  been  cured.  Garcias  ab  Horto  bra^  how  many  desperate 
cures  he  hath  done  upon  melancholy  men  by  this  alone,  when 
all  physicians  had  forsaken  them.  But  alkermes  many  except 
against;  in  some  cases  it  may  help,  if  it  be  good,  and  of  the 
best,  such  as  that  of  Montpelier  in  France,  which  ^Jodocus 
Sincerus  (ftinerario  Gallia)  so  much  magnifies,  and  would  have 
no  traveller  omit  to  see  it  made.  But  it  is  not  so  generall  a 
medicine  as  the  other.  Fernelius  (consil.  49)  suspects  alker- 
mes, by  reason  of  its  heat;  '^nothing  (saith  he)  sooner  exas- 
perates this  disease,  then  the  use  of  hot  working  meats  and  medi- 
cines, and  woidd  have  them  for  that  cause  warily  taken.  I  con- 
clude therefore  of  this  and  all  other  medicines,  as  Thucydides 
of  the  plague  at  Athens  :  no  remedy  could  be  prescribed  for  it; 
nam  quod  uni  profuit,  hoc  aliis  erat  exitio :  there  is  no  catho- 
like  medicine  to  be  had :  that  which  helps  one,  is  pernicious 
to  another. 

Diamargaritum  frigidum,  diambra,  diaboraginatum,  elec- 
tuarium  Icetificans  Galeni  et  Rhasis,  de  gemmis,  dianthos,  dia- 
moschum  didce  et  amarum,  electuarium  conciliatoris,  syrup, 
cidoniorum  de  pomis,  conserves  of  roses,  violets,  fumitory,  enula 
campana,  satyrion,  Hmmons,  orange-pills  condite,  &c.  have  their 
good  use. 

5^  Diamoschi  dulcis  et  amari,  ana,  3  ij. 
Diabuglossati,  diaboraginati,  sacchari  violacei, 
ana,  ^j,  Misce  cum  syrupo  de  pomis. 

Every  physician  is  full  of  such  receipts  :  one  only  I  will  add 
for  the  rareness  of  it,  which  1  finde  recorded  by  many  learned 
authors,  as  an  approved  medicine  against  dotage,  head-melan- 
choly, and  such  diseases  of  the  brain.    Take  a    rams  head, 

■Garcias  ab  Horto,  aromatuin  lib.  1.  rap.  15.  adversus  omnes  morbos  raelan»- 
cholicos  coiiducit,  et  veiicnum.  Ego  (inquit)  ulor  in  morbis  mclancholicis,  &c. 
et  dcpioratos  hiijus  usu  ad  prlstiiiam  sanitaiem  restitui.  See  more  in  Bauhinus 
book  de  lap.  bezoar,  c.  45.  >>  Edit.  1617.    Monspelii  electuarium  fit 

pretiosissimum  alkerm.  Stc.  '  Niliil  morbum  himc  jeque  exasperat,  ac  ali- 

inentorum  vel  mcdicamcntorum  calidiorum  usus.  Alkermes  idco  suspecius;  et 
quod  scmcl  inoneam,  caute  adhibenda  calida  medicaincnta.  ^  Sckeukiiis,  I.  l. 

Obstrvat.  de  Mania;  ad  mentis  alienationcm,  et  dcsipientiam  viiio  cerebri  obortam, 
in  manuscripto  codice  Gcrnianico,  tale  medicamentum  reperi.  «  Caput  arictis 

nondum  expert!  venerem,  iino  ictvi  amputatiim,  cornibus  tantum  demolis,  inte- 
grum ctun  lanft  ct  pelle  bene  elixabis ;  turn  aperto  cerebrum  esimes,  et  atWen* 
«romata,  &c. 

K  '2 
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that  never  medled  with  an  ewe,  cut  off  at  a  blow,  and  the 
horns  oil) y  taken  away;  boyl  it  well,  skin  and  wuoU  together: 
after  it  is  well  sod,  take  out  the  brains,  and  put  these  spices  to 
it,  cinnamoine,  ginger,  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves,  ami  J  ss;  mingle 
the  powder  of  these  spices  with  it,  and  heat  them  in  a  platter 
upon  a  chafing-dish  of  coals  together,  stirring  tliem  well,  that 
they  do  not  burn ;  take  heed  it  be  not  overmuch  dried,  or  dryer 
then  a  calves  brains  ready  to  be  eaten.  Keep  it  so  prepared; 
and  for  three  dales  give  it  the  patient  fasting,  so  that  he  fast 
two  hours  after  it.  It  may  be  eaten  with  bread,  in  an  egg  or 
broath,  or  any  way,  so  it  be  taken.  For  U  dales  let  him  use 
this  diet,  drink  no  wine,  &c.  Gesner  (Jiist.  animal,  lib.  1. 
pag.  917),  Caricterius  {pract.  cap.  13.  in  Nich.  de  metri 
pag.  129.  latro:  Witenberg.  edit.  Tubing,  pag.  62),  mention 
this  medicine,  though  with  some  variation :  he  that  list  may  try 
it,  '""and  many  such. 

Odoraments  to  smell  to,  of  rose  water,  violet  flowers, 
bawme,  rosecakes,  vineger,  &c.  do  much  recreate  the  brains 
and  spirits  :  according  to  Solomon,  {Prov.  27.  9),  tliey  rejoyce 
the  heart,  and,  as  some  say,  nourish:  'tis  a  question  com- 
monly controverted  in  our  schools,  an  odores  nutriant :  let  Fi- 
cinus  (lib.  2.  cap.  18)  decide  it:  many  arguments  he  brings 
to  prove  it ;  as  of  Democritus,  that  lived  by  the  smel  of  bread 
alone,  applyed  to  his  nostrils,  for  some  few  daies,  when  for 
old  age  he  could  eat  no  meat.  Ferrerius  {lib.  2.  meth.)  speaks 
of  an  excellent  confection  of  his  making,  of  wine,  saffron,  &c. 
which  he  prescribed  to  dull,  weak,  feeble,  and  dying  men  to 
smell  to,  and  by  it  to  have  done  very  much  good  ;  crque  fere 
profuisse  olfactu  et  poiu,  as  if  he  had  given  tliem  drink. 
Our  noble  and  learned  lord  *^  Verulam,  in  his  book  de  vita  et 
morte,  commends  therefore  all  such  cold  smels  as  any  way 
serve  to  refrigerate  the  spirits.  Montanus  {consil.  31)  pre- 
scribes a  form,  which  he  would  have  his  melancholy  patient 
never  to  have  out  of  his  hands.  If  you  will  have  them 
spagirically  prepared,  look  in  Oswaldus  CroUius,  basil,  Chy- 
mica. 

Irrigations  of  tlie  head  shaven,  of  the  flpicers  of  ivater  lil- 
lies,  lettuce,  violets,  camomile,  wild  malloics,  ivcthers  head, 
S^c.  must  be  used  many  mornings  together.  Montan.  (con- 
sil. 31)  would  have  the  liead  so  washed  once  a  week.  La^lius 
a  fonte  Eugubinus,  consult.  4-1,  for  an  Italian  Count  troubled 
with  head  melancholy,  repeats  many  medicines  which  he  tried, 

«  Ciiiis  testudinis  ustus,  et  vliio  polus,  inelaiicholiara  curat ;  et  rasura  coniu  rhino- 
ceiolis,  Sic.  Scksiikius.  liistat  in  matrice,  quod  sursum  cl  dcorsum  ad  odoris 

sensuDi  pr.Tecipitatur.  '  Vicount  S.  Albans.         *  lix  decocto  florum  nympbsea;, 

)actuci£,  violarum,  chamomilse,  alibese,  capitb  vervecum,  &c. 
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^  but  two  alone  lohich  did  the  cure;  use  of  ivhey  made  of 
goats  jnilk,  loith  the  extract  of  hellehor,  and  iirigations  of 
the  head  loith  loater-lilUes,  lettuce,  violets,  camomile,  S^c.  upon 
the  suture  of  the  crown.  Piso  commends  a  rams  lungs  ap- 
plied hot  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  ^  or  a  young  lamb  divided 
in  the  back,  exenterated,  &c.  All  acknowledge  the  chief  cure 
to  consist  in  moistning  throughout.  Some,  saith  Laurentius, 
use  powders  and  caps  to  the  brain:  but,  forasmuch  as  such 
aromatical  things  are  hot  and  dry,  they  must  be  sparingly 
administred. 

Unto  the  heart  we  may  do  well  to  apply  bags,  epitliemes, 
oyntments,  of  which  Laurentius  (c.  9.  de  melan.)  gives  exam- 
ples, Bruel  prescribes  an  epitheme  for  the  heart,  of  bugloss, 
borage,  water-lilly,  violet  waters,  sweet  wine,  bawme  leaves,  nut- 
megs, cloves,  &c. 

For  the  belly,  make  a  fomentation  of  oyle,  in  which  the  seeds 
of  cummin,  rue,  carrets,  dill,  have  been  boyled. 

Baths  are  of  wonderfull  great  force  in  this  malady,  much  ad- 
mired by  Galen,  <=  Aetius,  Rhasis,  «fc.  of  sweet  water,  in  which 
is  boyled  the  leaves  of  mallows,  roses,  violets,  water-lillies, 
wethers  head,  flowers  of  bugloss,  camomile,  melilot,  &c.  Guianer. 
{cap.  8.  tract.  15)  would  have  them  used  twice  a  da}',  and 
when  they  come  forth  of  the  baths,  their  back  bones  to  be 
anointed  with  oyle  of  almonds,  violets,  nymphaea,  fresh  capon 
grease,  &c. 

Amulets  and  things  to  be  born  about,  I  finde  prescribed,  taxed 
by  some,  approved  by  Renodeus,  Platerus,  {amuleta,  inquit,  non 
neghgenda)  and  others ;  look  for  them  in  Mizaldus,  Porta,  Al- 
bertus,  &c.  Bassardus  Visontinus  {ant.  jMlos.)  commends  hype- 
ricon,  or  S'.  Johns  wort  gathered  on  a  f  Friday  in  the  hour  of 
Jupiter,  when  it  comes  to  his  effectual  operation  {that  is,  about 
the  full  moon  in  July) :  so  gathered  and  born,  or  hung  about  the 
neck,  It  mightily  helps  this  affection,  and  drives  away  all  phan- 
tasticall  spirits.  %  Philes,  a  Greek  author  that  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Michael  Pal«eologus,  writes  that  a  sheep  or  kids  skin, 
whom  a  won  worried, 

•^HtEdus  inhuman!  raptus  ab  ore  lupi, 

•Inter  auxilia  muUa  adhlbita,  <luo  visa  sunt  remedium  adfcrre,  «,us  seri  caDrlni 

adhlbita  ;  Ins  remedus  sanitatem  pristinam  adeptus  est  Confprt  i 

tis,  calidus  agnns  per  dorsum  diviL,  exenterarradmotus  sincipS  ''"'c  S^emina' 

cumm.,  rutee,  dauc,  anetl.i  cocta.  d  Lib.  3.  de  locis  affect.  •  Tcr^h  o 
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ought  not  at  all  to  be  worn  aliout  man,  because  it  cmiselh  palpi- 
tation  oj  the  heart,  not  for  any  Icar,  but  a  secret  vertue  which 
amulets  have.  A  ring,  made  of  tlie  hoofe  of  an  asses  right 
lore-foot,  earned  about,  &c.  I  say  with  ^  Renodeus,  tliey  are  not 
altogether  to  be  rejected.  Piony  doth  cure  epilepsie;  pretious 
stones  most  diseases;  b  ^^  wolfs  dung,  born  witii  one,  helps  the 
cohck;  ca  spider  an  ague,  &c.  Being  in  the  country  in  the 
vacation  time  not  many  years  since,  at  kindly  in  Lecestersliirc, 
my  fathers  house,  I  first  observed  this  amulet  of  a  spider  in  a 
nut-shell  lapped  in  silke,  &c.  so  applied  for  an  ague  by  my 
mother:  whom  although  I  knew  to  have  excellent  skill  in 
chirurgery,  sore  eyes,  aches,  &c.  and  such  experimentall  medi- 
cines, as  all  the  country  where  she  dwelt  can  witness,  to  have 
done  many  famous  and  good  cures  upon  divers  poor  folks,  that 
were  otherwise  destitute  of  help— yet,  among  all  other  experi^ 
ments,  this,  me  thought,  was  most  absurd  and  ridiculous;  I 
could  see  no  warrant  for  it.  Quid  aranea  cum  febre  ?  For  what 
antipathy?  till  at  length,  rambling  amongst  authors  (as  often  I 
do),  I  found  this  very  medicine  in  Dioscorides,  approved  by 
Matthiolus,  repeated  by  Aldrovandus  cap.  de  Araned,  lib.  de 
insectis.  I  began  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  it,  and  to  give 
more  credit  to  amulets,  when  I  saw  it  in  some  parties  answer  to 
experience.  Such  medicines  are  to  be  exploded,  that  consist  of 
words,  characters,  spels,  and  charms,  which  can  do  no  good  at 
all,  but  out  of  a  strong  conceipt,  as  Pomponatius  proves  ;  or  the 
divels  policy,  who  is  the  first  founder  and  teacher  of  them. 


SUBSECT.  VI. 

Correctors  oj  Accidents  to  procure  Sleep.     Against  fearfull 
Dreams,  Redness,  ^c. 

HEN  you  have  used  all  good  means  and  helps  of  altera- 
tives, averters,  diminutives,  yet  there  will  be  still  certain  acci- 
dents to  be  corrected  apd  amended,  as  waking,  fearfull  dreams, 
flushing  in  the  face  to  some,  to  some  ruddiness,  &c. 

Waking,  by  reason  of  their  continuall  cares,  fears,  sorrows, 
dry  brains,  is  a  symptome  that  much  crucifies  melancholy 
men,  and  must  therefore  be  speedily  helped,  and  sleep  by  all 
means  procured  ;  which  sometimes  is  a  suflicient  remedy  of  it 


•Phar.  lib.  1.  cap,  IQ.  ^  Aetius  cap- 31.    Tet.  3.  ser.  4.         •  Dioscoridm, 

Ulysses  Aldrovandus  de  aranefi.  Mistress  Dorothy  livmon  :  she  died,  I629. 

f  Solo  somno  curata  est  citra  racdici  auxiliuni,  fol.  1 54. 
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self  without  any  other  physick.  Sckenklus,  in  his  observations, 
hath  an  example  of  a  woman  that  was  so  cured.  The  means  to 
procure  it  are  inward  or  outward.  Inwardly  taken,  are  simples, 
or  compounds ;  simples,  as  poppy,  nymphsfia,  violets,  roses,  let- 
tuce, mandrake,  henbane,  nightshade  or  solanum,  saffron,  hemp- 
seed,  nutmegs,  willows,  with  their  seeds,  juyce,  decoctions, 
distilled  waters,  &c.  Compounds  are  syrrups,  or  opiats,  syrrup 
of  poppy,  violets,  verbasco,  which  are  commonly  taken  with 
distilled  waters. 

5J.  diacodii  J  j  ;  diascordii  3  R  ;  aquae  lactucse  ^  i\]  . 
Mista  fiat  potio,  ad  horam  somni  sumenda. 

Requies  Nicholai,  Philonium  Romamim,  triphera  magna,  pilula 
de  cynoglossa,  dioscordiiim,  laudanum  Paracelsi,  opium,  are 'in 
use,  &c.  Country  folks  commonly  make  a  posset  of  hemp-seed, 
which  Fuchsius  in  his  herball  so  much  discommends:  yet  I 
have  seen  the  good  effect ;  and  it  may  be  used  where  better  me- 
dicines are  not  to  be  had. 

Laudanum  Paracelsi  is  prescribed  in  two  or  three  grains, 
with  a  dram  of  dioscordium,  which  Oswald.  CroUius  commends. 
Opium  it  self  is  most  part  used  outwardly,  to  smell  to  in  a 
ball,  though  commonly  so  taken  by  the  Turks  to  the  same 
quantity  for  a  cordial!,  and  at  Goa  in  the  Indies ;  the  dose  40 
or  50  grains. 

Rulandus  calls  requiem  Nicholai,  ultimatum,  refugium,  the 
last  refuge;  but  of  this  and  the  rest,  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in 
Victorius  Faventinus,  cap.  de  plirenesi ;  Heurnius,  cap.  de  Ma- 
nia ;  Hildesheim,  spicil.  4.  de  somno  et  vigil,  ^c.  Outwardly 
used,  as  oyl  of  nutmegs  by  extraction  or  expression,  with  rose- 
water,  to  annoint  the  temples,  oyls  of  poppy,  nenuphar,  man- 
drake, purslan,  violets,  all  to  the  same  purpose. 

Montan.  (condl  24.  ^  25)  much  commends  odoraments 
of  opium,  vineger,  and  rosewater.  Laurentius  {cap.  9)  pre- 
scribes  pomanders  and  nodules ;  see  the  receipts  in  him ;  Cod- 
ronchus,    wormwood  to  smell  to. 

Unguentum  Jlabastritum,  popidenm.,  are  used  to  anoint  the 
temples,  nostrils;  or,  if  they  be  too  weak,  they  mix  saffron  and 
opium.  Take  a  grain  or  two  of  opium,  and  dissolve  it  with 
three  or  four  drops  of  rosewater  in  a  spoon,  and  after  mingle 
with  It  as  much  unguentum  popideum  as  a  nut :  use  it  as  before : 
or  else  take  half  a  dram  of  opium,  unguentum  populeum,  oyl  of 
nenuphar,  rose-water,  rose-vineger,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with 

ol"ciu  '      •      ""P-      '""P-  "  Abnynthium  so.unos  allicit 
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as  much  virgin  wax  as  a  nut;  aimoint  your  temples  with  some 
of  it,  ad  horam  somni. 

Sacks  of  wormwood,  ^  mandrake,  henbane,  roses,  made  like 
pillows  and  laid  imder  the  patients  head,  are  mentioned  by 
"  Cardan  and  Mizaldus  :  to  annoint  the  soles  of  the  feet  icith  tlie 
fat  of  a  dormouse,  the  teeth  with  eare-imx  of  a  dog,  swines  gall, 
hares  ears  :  charms,  &.c. 

Frontlets  are  well  known  to  every  good  wife,  rose-water  and 
vineger,  with  a  little  woraans  milk,  and  nutmegs  grated  upon  a 
rose-cake,  applied  to  both  temples. 

For  an  emplaster,  take  of  castorium  a  dram  and  half,  of 
opium  half  a  scruple,  mixt  both  together  with  a  little  water  of 
life :  make  two  small  plasters  thereolj  and  apply  them  to  the 
temples. 

Rulandus  (cent.  1.  air.  17-  cent.  S.  cur.  94)  prescribes 
epithemes  and  lotions  of  the  head,  with  the  decoction  of 
flowers  of  nymphsea,  violet-leaves,  mandrake  roots,  hen- 
bane, white  poppy.  Here,  de  Saxonia,  stillicidia,  or  drop- 
pings &c.  Lotions  of  the  feet  do  much  avail  of  the  said 
herbs:  by  these  means,  saith  Laurentius,  I  think  you  may 
procure  sleep  to  the  most  melancholy  man  in  the  world. 
Some  use  horseleeches  behinde  the  ears,  and  apply  opium  to 
the  place. 

Bayerus  (lib.  2.  c.  13)  sets  down  some  remedies  against 
fearfuU  dreams,  and  such  as  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep. 
Baptista  Porta,  {Mag.  nat.  I.  2.  c.  6.)  to  procure  pleasant 
dreams  and  quiet  rest,  would  have  you  take  hippoglossa,  or 
the  hearb  horsetongue,  bawme,  to  use  them  or  their  distilled 
waters  after  supper,  &c.  Such  men  must  not  eat  beans,  pease, 
garlick,  onions,  cabbidge,  venison,  hare,  use  black  wines, 
or  any  meat  hard  of  digestion  at  supper,  or  lye  on  their 
backs,  &c. 

Riisticus  pudor,  bashfulness,  flushing  in  the  face,  high  co- 
lour, ruddiness,  are  common  grievances,  which  much  torture 
many  melancholy  men:  when  they  meet  a  man,  or  come  in 
e  company  of  their  betters,  strangers,  after  a  meal,  or  if  they 
drink  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  they  are  as  red  and  fleet, 
and  sweat,  as  if  they  had  been  at  a  maiors  feast,  pressertim  si 
metus  accesserit;  it  exceeds;  ^ they  think  every  man  observes, 
takes  notice  of  it :  and  fear  alone  will  effect  it,  suspicion  with- 

»  Read  Lemnius,  lib.  her.  bib.  cap.  2.  of  mandrake.  Hyosc>^mus  sub  cervi- 

cali  viridis  Plantara  pedis  inungcre  pingucdinc  giiris  dicum  efficacissimum,  et 

quod  vix  credi  potest,  dentcs  inunctos  cxsorditie  aurium  Canis  somnum  piofi.ndum  con- 
ciliare,  &c.    Cardan,  de  rerum  varielat.  •>  Veni  mecum  lib.  '  Aut  si  quid 

iucautiu3  exciderit,  *«t,  &c.  '  Nam,  qufi  parte  pavor,  simul  est  pu<Jor  .dditu.  ill.. 

jStatiui. 
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out  any  other  cause.  SckeiMm  (ohserv,med.  lib.  1)  speaks  of 
a  waiting  gentlewoman  in  the  duke  of  Savoye's  court,  that  was 
so  much  offended  with  it,  that  she  kneeled  down  to  him,  and 
offered  Biarus,  a  physician,  all  that  she  had,  to  be  cured  of 
it.  And  'tis  most  true,  that  » Antony  Lodovicus  saith  in  his 
book  de  Ptidore,  Baslifulness  either  hurts  or  helps  ;  sucli  men 
I  am  sure  it  hurts.  If  it  proceed  from  suspicion  or  fear,  •'Felix 
Plater  prescribes  no  other  remedy  but  to  reject  and  contemn  it: 
id  popidus  curat  scilicet !  as  a  worthy  physician  in  our 
town  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  like  case,  complaining  without 
a  cause,  suppose  one  look  red,  what  matter  is  it  ?  make  light  of 
it ;  who  observes  it  ? 

If  it  trouble  at  or  after  meals,  (as  >•  Jobertus  observes,  med. 
pract.  I.  1.  c.  7)  after  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  (for  many 
are  then  hot  and  red  in  the  face,  or  if  they  do  nothing  at  all, 
especially  women)  he  would  have  them  let  blood  in  both  arms^ 
first  one,  then  another,  two  or  three  daies  between,  if  blood 
abound,  to  use  frictions  of  the  other  parts,  feet  especially,  and. 
washing  of  them,  because  of  tliat  consent  which  is  betwixt 
the  head  end  the  feet;  ^andwithall  to  refrigerate  the  face,  by 
washing  it  often  with  rose,  violet,  nenuphar,  lettuce,  lovage 
waters,  and  the  like:   but  tlie  best  of  all  is  that  lac  virgi- 
nale,  or  strained  liquor  of  litargy.    It  is  diversly  prepared  • 
by  Jobertus  thus;  ^.  lithar.  argent,  unc :  J.  cernssce  candidis- 
simee.  Sjjj.  caphura.  9jj.   Dissolvantur  aquarum  solani,  lac- 
tuca,  et  nenupharis,  ana,  ?mc.  jjj.  aceti  vini  albi.  7mc.  ]]  Ali- 
quot horas  resideat ;  deinde  transmittatur  per  philt.  Aqua  ser 
velur  m  vase  vitreo,  ac  ed  bis  terve  fades  quotidie  irroretur 
Uuercetan  {spagir.  phar.  cap.  6)  commends  the  water  of 
frogs  spawn  tor  ruddiness  in  the  face,    g  Crato  {consil.  283 
Scoltzii)  would  fam  have  them  use,  all  summer,  the  condite 
flowers  of  succory,  strawbury  water,   roses  (cupping-dasses 
are  good  for  the  Urne,  consil.  285.  et  2SG)  and  \o  defecate  im 

h  HoUenus  knew  one  cured  alone  with  the  use  of  succory  boyled 
and  drunk  for  five  months,  every  morning  in  the  summer.  ^  ' 
It       good  overnight  to  annoint  the   face  with  liares 
blood,  and  in  the  morning  to  wash  it  with  strawbury  and  cow- 
.hp  water,  the  juyce  of  distil'd  lemmons,  juyce  of  cowcumbe^; 

'S&htS^^^^^  .        ,     \Be  mentis  allenat! 

quidquid  fcrvidum  aut  halituosum  sanguinem  fid,  '  I --^^"t"!}  i  oaussa 

opiciendum,  ut  ipsa  rofrigerctur;  utrumquc  prajstahit  frPn„Pn,  /"^'^i  P'o- 

violarum,  nemmiwris,  &c  f  •  pot.o  ex  aqufl  rosarum, 
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or  to  use  the  seeds  of  melons,  or  kernels  of  peaches  beaten  small, 
or  the  roots  of  aron,  and  niixt  with  wheat  bran  to  bake  it  in  an 
oven,  and  to  crumble  it  in  strawbury  water,  » or  to  put  fresh 
cheese  curds  to  a  red  face. 

If  it  trouble  them  at  meal  times  that  flushing,  as  oft  it  doth, 
with  sweating  or  the  like,  they  must  avoid  all  violent  passions 
and  actions,  as  laughing,  &c.  strong  drink,  and  drink  very  little, — 
^one  draught,  saith  Crato,  and  that  about  the  midst  of  their 
meal ;  avoid  at  all  times  indurate  salt,  and  especially  spice  and 
windy  meat. 

cCrato  prescribes  the  condite  fruit  of  wild  rose,  to  a  nobleman 
his  patient,  to  be  taken  before  dinner  or  supper,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  chesnut.  It  is  made  of  sugar,  as  that  of  quinces.  The  de- 
coction of  the  roots  of  sowthistle  before  meat,  by  the  same  author, 
is  much  approved.  To  eat  of  a  baked  apple  some  advise,  or  of 
a  preserved  quince,  comminseed  prepared  with  meat  instead  of 
salt,  to  keep  down  fumes :  not  to  study  or  to  be  intentive  after 
meals. 

5J.  Nuclerum  persic.  seminis  melonum,  ana,  una.  3  fi 
aquaB  fragorum  1.  ij.  Misce:  utatur  mane. 

^To  apply  cupping  glasses  to  the  shoulders  is  very  good.  For 
the  other  kinde  of  ruddiness  which  is  settled  in  the  face  with 
pimples,  &c.  because  it  pertains  not  to  my  subject,  I  will  not 
meddle  with  it.  I  refer  you  to  Crato's  Counsels,  Arnoldus  {lib.  1. 
breviar.  cap.  39.  1),  Rulande,  Peter  Forestus  (de  Fuco,  lib.  31. 
observ.  2)  to  Platerus,  Mercurialis,  Ulmus,  Randoletius,  Heur- 
nius,  Menadous,  and  others,  that  have  written  largely  of  it. 

Those  other  grievances  and  symptomes  of  headach,  palpitation 
of  heart,  vertigo,  deliquium,  iyc.  which  trouble  many  melancholy 
men,  because  they  are  copiously  handled  apart  in  every  physician, 
I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

•  Utile  rubenti  faciei  caseura  recentem  imponere.  ''  Consil.  21.  lib.  unico 

vini  hausiu  sii  contentus.  «  Idem,  consil.  283.  Scoltzii :  laudatur  conditus  rosse 

caninfe  frucuis  ante  praiidiura  et  ccenam  ad  raagnitudinem  catiaiieae.  Dccoctum  radicuni 
sonchi,  si  ante  cibura  sumatur,  valet  plurimum.  Cucurbit,  ad  scapulas 

•ppositse. 
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MEMB.  II. 


Cure  of  Melandioly  over  all  the  Body. 

W^HERE  the  melancholy  blood  possesseth  the  whole  body 
with  the  brain,  "it  is  best  to  begin  with  blood-letting.  The 
Greeks  prescribe  the   median  or  middle  vein  to  be  opened,  and 
so  much  blood  to  be  taken  away,  as  the  patient  may  well  spare ; 
and  the  cut  that  is  made  must  be  wide  enough.    The  Arabians 
hold  it  fittest  to  be  taken  from  that  arm,  on  which  side  there  ii 
more  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head :  if  black  blood  issue  Ibi  th, 
bleed  on ;  if  it  be  clear  and  good,  let  it  be  instantly  suppressed^ 
"because  the  malice  of  melancholy  is  much  corrected' by  the  good- 
ness of  the  blood.    If  the  parties  strength  will  not  admit  much 
evacuation  in  this  kinde  at  once,  it  must  be  assayed  again  and 
again :  if  it  may  not  be  conveniently  taken  from  the  arm  it 
must  be  taken  from  the  knees  and  ancles,  especially  to  such 
men  or  women  whose  h^mrods  or  months  have  been  stopped. 
"If  the  malady  continue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate  in  a  part  in 
the  fore-head,  and  to  virgins  in  the  ancles,  which  are  melan- 
choly for  love-matters;  so  to  widows  that  are  much  grieved  and 
troubled  with  sorrow  and  cares :  for  bad  blood  flows  in  the 
heart  and  so  crucifies  the  minde.    The  haemrods  are  to  be 
opened  with  an  mstrument  or  horse-leeclies,  &c.    See  more  in 
Montaltus,  cap.  29.  _  egckenkius  hath  an  ekmple  of  one  tha^ 
was  cured  by  an  accidentall  wound  in  his  thigh :  much  bleeding 
freed  him  from  melancholy.     Diet,  diminutivesra  te  a  iV 
cordials  correctors,  as  before,  intermixt  as  occasion  serves 

erne  ended.  Diiiretica,  or  medicines  to  procure  urine  ar*- 
prescribed  by  some  m  this  kinde,  hot  and  cold  :  hot,  wl  ere  the 
heat  of  the  hver  doth  not  forbid;  cold,  where  the  hra  of  the 
hver  IS  very  great,  s  Amongst  hot  are  parsely  roots  lov4e 
fennel,  &c.  cold,  melonsceds,  &c.  with  whey  of  go^ats  mUi.  wS 
Js  the  common  conveigher.  *  *  wiucu 

To  purge  and  purify  the  blood,  use  sowthistle,  succorv 
sena,  endive,  carduus  benedictus,  'dandelion,  hop,'  ZS 

«  01,3cmt.  foil  ,54.  cura.1  rvuTnereT,  cr'ure  oh  '""S""  ^^^et. 
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hair,  fumitory,  biigloss,  borage,  &c.  with  their  juyce,  decoctions, 
distilled  waters,  syrrups,  &c. 

Oswaldus  Crollius  {basil.  Chym.)  much  admires  salt  of  corals 
in  this  case;  and  Aetius  (tetrahib.  ser.  2.  cap.  114)  hieram  Ar- 
chigenis,  which  is  an  excellent  medicine  to  purify  the  blood :  for 
all  melancholy  affectmis,  falling  sickness,  none  to  be  compared 
to  it. 


MEMB.  III.   SUBSECT.  I. 

Cure  of  Hypochondriacall  melancholy. 

In  this  cure,  as  in  the  rest,  is  especially  required  the  rectifica- 
tion of  those  six  non-naturall  things  above  all,  as  good  diet 
which  Montanus  {consil.  27)  enjoyns  a  French  nobleman,  ^to 
have  an  espcciall  care  of  it,  loitliout  which  all  other  remedies  are 
in  vain.  Blood-letting  is  not  to  be  used,  except  the  patients 
body  be  very  full  of  blood,  and  that  it  be  derived  from  the  liver 
and  spleen  to  the  stomack  and  his  vessels,  then,  ^to  draw  it  back, 
to  cut  the  inner  vein  of  either  arm,  some  say  the  salvatella;  and, 
if  the  malady  be  continuate,  ^to  open  a  vein  in  the  forehead. 

Preparatives  and  alteratives  may  be  used  as  before,  saving 
that  there  must  be  respect  had  as  well  to  the  liver,  spleen,  sto- 
mack, hypochondries,  as  to  the  heart  and  brain.  To  comfort  the 
*l  stomack  and  inner  parts  against  winde  and  obstructions,  by 
Aretaeus,  Galen,  Aetius,  Aurelianus,  &c.  and  many  later  writers, 
are  still  prescribed  the  decoctions  of  wormwood,  centaury,  penny- 
royall,  betony  sod  in  whey,  and  daily  drunk :  many  have  been 
cured  by  this  medicine  alone. 

Prosper  Altinus,  and  some  others,  as  much  magnifie  the 
water  of  Nilus  against  this  malady,  an  especiall  good  remedy  for 
windie  melancholy.  For  which  reason,  belike,  Ptolomaeus  Phi- 
ladelphus,  when  he  married  his  daughter  Berenice  to  the  King 
of  Assyria,  (as  Celsus.  lib.  2.  records)  magnis  inipensis  Nili  aquam 
afferrijussit,  to  his  great  charge  caused  the  water  of  Nilus  to  be 
carried  with  her,  and  gave  command,  that,  during  her  life,  she 
should  use  no  other  drink.  I  findc  those  that  commend  use  of 
-apples,  in  splenetick  and  this  kinde  of  melancholy,  (lambswool 
some  call  it)  which,  howsoever  approved,  must  certainly  be  cor- 
rected of  cold  rawness  and  windo. 

Codronchus  (in  his  book  de  sale  absin.)  magnifies  the  oyl  and 

•  Hoc  unum  pra:nioiieo,  dominc,  ut  sis  diligens  circa  victum ;  sine  quo  csetera  remedia 
frusira  adlubentur.  Laurcntiiis,  cap.  15.  cvulsionis  gratiS,  venam  intcrnam  alterius 

brachii  sacaraus.  '  Si  pcrtinax  morbus,  venam  fVonte  sccabis,  Bruell.  ^Ego 

maxiniam  curam  stomacho  delcgabo.  Orta.  Uoratianut,  lib.  Q.  c.  5, 
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salt  of  wormwood  above  all  other  remedies,  '^Hohich  loorlcs  better 
and  speedier  then  any  simple  whatsoever,  and  much  to  he  pre- 
ferred before  all  those  fulsome  decoctions  and  infusions,  which 
must  offend  by  reason  of  their  quantity.  This  alone,  in  a  small 
measure  taken,  expels  winde,  and  that  most  forcibly,  moves  urine 
cleanseth  the  stomach  of  all  gj-oss  humours,  crudities,  helps  appe- 
tite, 6)T.  Arnoldus  hath  a  wormwood  wine  which  he  would  have 
used,  which  every  Pharmacopoeia  speaks  of. 

Diminutives  and  piirgers  may  ^be  taken  as  before,  of  hiera, 
manna,  cassia,  which  Montanus  {consil  280.  for  an  Italian 
abbot)  in  this  kind  prefers  before  all  other  simples:  ''and 
these  must  be  often  used,  still  abstaining  from  those  which 
are  more  violent,  lest  they  do  exasperate  the  stomack,  Sfc. 
and  the  mischief  by  that  means  be  increased  ;  though,  in  some 
physicians,  I  finde  very  strong  purgers,  liellebor  it  selt;  pre- 
scribed in  this  affection.  If  it  long  continue,  vomits  may  be  taken 
after  meat,  or  otherwise  gently  procured  with  warm  water,  oxy- 
mel,  Sec.  now  and  then,  Fuchsius  {cap.  .33)  prescribes  hel- 
lebor;  but  still  take  heed  in  this  malady,  which  I  have  often 
warned,  of  hot  medicines,  dZ,ecause  (as  Salvianus  adds)  drought 
Jollows  heat,  ivhich  mcreaseth  the  disease :  and  yet  Baptista 
i^ylvaticus  (controv.  32)  forbids  cold  medicines,  '^because  then 
increase  obstructions,  and  other  bad  symptomes.  But  this  varies 
as  the  parties  do;  and  'tis  not  easie  to  determine  which  to  use 
Ihe  stomack  most  part  in  this  infirmity  is  cold,  the  liver  hot  ' 
scarce  therefore  (which  Montanus  insinuates,  consil.  229,  for  the 
earl  of  Monfort)  can  you  help  the  one,  and  not  hurt  the  other  • 
muchdiscretionmustbe  used;  take  no  physick  at  all,  he  conclude^ 
without  great  need.  Laslius  Eugubinus,  consil.  77  for  an  hypo- 
chondnacall  German  prince,  used  many  medicines ;  but  U  was 
after  signified  to  him  m  s  letters,  that  the  decoction  of  chhm  and 

to  .    .  r/'   -T  •  '^'PP^^y  the  same  remedies.  This 

Sood      '  "^'^^^  P"^^°"'     overheating  his  liver  and 

For  the  other  parts,  look  for  remedies  in  Savanarola,  Gordo- 

J£t  ^aStr^iZnt-ric  s^jr-^-rr    "i  ^^^^ 

tatem,  nausea.,  appet^nda.n  .inun  iTiXCitr" 

mams.   Laurenrius,  c.  1 5.  t  M:    .    /         .    .         "^P'so,  Alio- 

OoAu.  .b„i„„,l„,„,  „,  ,         °""'*"»  "P'"'  -l"™.!- 

„,*,.j^:rts.s:r  ^^^^^^^^ 
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nius,  Massaria,  Mercatus,  Johnson,  &c.  One  for  tlie  spleen, 
amongst  many  otheis,  I  will  not  omit,  cited  by  Hildesheim, 
spicil  2.  prescribed  by  Mat.  Flaccus,  and  out  of  the  authority 
of  Benevenius.  Antony  Benevenius,  in  an  hypochondriacafl 
passipn,  cured  an  exceeding  great  swelling  of  the  spleen 
icith  capers  alone,  a  meat  befitting  that  infirmity,  and  frequent 
icse  of  the  louter  of  a  smitlis  forge ;  by  this  physick  he  helped 
a  sick  man,  whom  all  other  physicians  had  forsaken,  that  for 
seven  yeers  had  been  splenetick.  And  of  such  force  is  this 
water,  ^  that  such  creatures  as  drink  of  it,  have  commonly  little 
or  no  spleen.  See  more  excellent  medicines  for  the  spleen 
in  him,  and  <^Lod.  Mercatus,  who  is  a  great  magnifier  of 
this  medicine.  This  chalybs  prteparatiis,  or  steel-drink,  is 
much  likewise  commended  to  this  disease  by  Daniel  Sen- 
nertus  (l.  I.  part.  2.  cap.  12),  and  admired  by  J.  Caesar  Clau- 
dinus  {Respons.  29):  he  cals  steel  the  proper  alexipharmaaim 
of  this  malady,  and  much  magnifies  it :  look  for  receipts  in 
them.  Averters  must  be  used  to  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  to 
scoure  the  mesaraick  veins ;  and  they  are  either  to  open  or 
provoke  urine.  You  can  open  no  place  better  then  the  haem- 
rods,  which  if  by  horse-leeches  they  be  made  to  flow,  ^  there 
may  be  again  such  an  excellent  remedy,  as  Plater  holds.  Salust. 
Salvian  will  admit  no  other  phlebotomy  but  this ;  and,  by 
his  experience  in  an  hospitall  which  he  kept,  he  found  all  mad 
and  melancholy  men  worse  for  other  blood-letting.  Laurentius 
{cap.  15)  cals  this  of  horse-leeches  a  sure  remedy  to  empty  the 
spleen  and  mesaraick  membrane.  Only  Montanus  (consil.  241) 
is  against  it ;  Ho  other  men  (saith  he)  this  opening  of  the  hamrods 
seems  to  be  a  profitable  remedy ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  approve 
of  it,  because  it  drawes  away  the  thinnest  blood,  and  leaves  the 
thickest  behind. 

Aetius,  Vidus  Vidius,  Mercurialis,  Fuchsias,  recommend  diu- 
reticks,  or  such  things  as  provoke  urine,  as  anniseeds,  dil,  fennel, 
germander,  ground  pine,  sod  in  water,  or  drunk  in  powder ;  and 
yet  s  P.  Baycrus  is  against  them ;  and  so  is  HoIIerius  :  all  me- 
lancholy men  (saith  he)  must  avoid  such  things  as  provoke  7n  ine, 
because  by  them  the  subtile  or  thinnest  is  evacuated,  the  thicker 
mattei'  remains. 

•  Tumorem  spleiiis  incurabilem  solil  cippari  curavit,  cibo  tali  oegrltndinl  aptissiino, 
soloque  usu  aqure,  in  qui  faber  ferrarius  scepe  candens  fcrrum  exiinxerat,  &c. 
b  Aiiimalia  quce  apud  hos  fabros  educaiitur,  exiguos  liobciit  lienes.      ^  <^  Lib.  1 . 

cap.  17.  Cominuus  ejus  usus  semper  felicem  in  aegris  finem  est  asse- 

quutus.  '  Si  haemorrhoidcs  fluxerint,  nullum  pnistamius  csset  remcditim, 

qutesangui  siigis  admotis  provocari  pnterunt.  Obscrvat.  lib.  1.  pro  hvpoc.  Icguleio. 
<  Aliis  apertio'haec  in  hoc  raorbo  vidctur  utilissima ;  mibi  non  aJraodura  probatur,  quia 
saiiguinera  tenuem  attrahit,  et  crassum  reiiTiquit.  t  Lib.  1.  cap.  in.  omnes  melan- 
cholici  debcnt  omiiteii;  uriiiain  ptovocumia,  quoniam  per  ca  educltur  subiile,  ct  remanci 
cratsum. 
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Clysters  are  in  good  request.  Trincavelius  {lib.  3.  consil.  38, 
for  a  young  nobleman)  esteems  of  them  in  the  first  place  ;  and 
Hercules  de  SaxoniA  {Panth.  lib.  1.  cap.  16)  is  a  great  approver 
of  them.  I  have  found  (saith  he)  by  experieuce,  that  many  hy- 
pochondriacall melancholy  men  have  been  cured  by  the  sole  use  of 
clysters ;  receipts  are  to  be  had  in  him. 

Besides  those  fomentations,  irrigations,  inunctions,  odora- 
ments,  prescribed  for  the  head,  there  must  be  the  like  used  for 
the  liver,  spleen,  stomack,  hypochondries,  &c.  ^In  crudity  (saith 
Piso)  'tis  good  to  bindc  the  stomack  hard,  to  hinder  winde,  and 
to  help  concoction. 

Of  inward  medicines  I  need  not  speak  :  use  the  same  cordials 
as  before.  In  this  kinde  of  melancholy,  some  prescribe  treacle 
in  winter,  especially  before  or  after  purges,  or  in  the  spring,  as 
Avicenna;  '^Trincavelius,  mithridate  j  e  lyiontaltus,  piony  seeds, 
unicorns  horn ;  os  de  corde  cervi,  ^c. 

Amongst  topicks  or  outward  medicines,  none  are  more 
pretious  then  baths :  but  of  them  I  have  spoken.  Fomenta- 
tions to  the  hypochondries  are  very  good,  of  wine  and  water, 
in  which  are  sod  southernwood,  melilot,  epithyme,  mugwort, 
sena,  polypody,  as  also  ^cerots,  Splaisters,  liniments,  oynt- 
ments  for  the  spleen,  liver  and  hypochondries,  of  which  look 
for  examples  in  Laurentius,  Jobertus,  (lib.  3.  cap.  1.  pra. 
med.)  Montanus  {consil.  231),  .  Montaltus  (cap.  33),  Her- 
cules de  Saxonia,  Faventinus.    And  so  of  ephhemes,  digestive 
powders,  bags,  oils,  Octavius  Horatianus  (lib.  2.  c.  5)  pre- 
scribes caustick  cataplasms,  or  dry  purging  medicines Piso 
'•dropaces  of  pitch,  and  oil  of  rue,  applied  at  certain  times 
to  the  stomack,  to  the  metaphrene,  and  part  of  the  back  which 
IS  over  against  the  heart  J    Aetius  sinapisms.  Montaltus 
(cap.  3p.)  would  have  the  thighs  to  be  'cauterized:  Mercurialis 
prescribes  beneath  the  knees;  Laelius  Eugubinus  [cons  77 
tor  an  hypochondriacall  Dutchman)  will  have  the  cautery  made 
in  the  right  thigh ;  and  so  Montanus,  consil.  55.    The  same 
Montanus  (consil.  34)  approves  of  issues  in  the  arms  or 
hinder  parts  of  the  head.    Bernardus  Paternus  (in  Hildesheim, 
spied.  2)  would  have  kissues  made  in  both  the  thighs:  iLod 
Mercatus  prescribes  them  neer  the  spleen,  aut  prope  ventricuU 

"Ego  experientia  probavi,  multos  I.ypocl.ondriacos  solo  usu  clystenim  fuisse  sanntn. 

In  cruditate  optimum,  ventriculu.n  aictius  allijrari  c  r 

presertim  et  a=state.  •>  Cons.  12.  1.  1.  ^         .Cap  33  '."«=*' .v-^i-* 

consil.  15.  cerotum  pro  sene  melancholico  aj  iecur  oinimiim  '     "         el/  '"'"''■""'''"S' 

sint  utroiiue  crure.  1  Lib.  I .  c.  17.  ontanellac 
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regimen^  or  in  cither  of  thighs.  Ligatures,  frictions,  and 
cupping-glasses  above  or  about  the  belly,  without  scarification, 
(wiiich  "Felix  Platerus  so  much  approves)  niay  be  used  as 
before. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Correctors  to  expell  ivinde,  Against  cosi'weness,  Sfc. 

In  this  kinde  of  melancholy,  one  of  the  most  offensive  sym- 
ptomes  is  winde,  which,  as  in  the  other  species,  so  in  this,  hath 
great  need  to  be  corrected  and  expelled. 

Tiie  medicines  to  expell  it  are  either  inwardly  taken,  or  out- 
wardly. Inwardly,  to  expell  vvinde,  are  simples  or  compounds  ; 
simples  are  herbs,  roots,  &c.  as  galanga,  gentian,  angelica, 
enula,  calamus  aromaticus,  valerean,  zeodoti,  iris,  condit- 
ginger,  aristolochy,  cicliminus,  china,  dittander,  pennye  royally 
rue,  calamint,  bay-berries,  and  bay-leaves,  betany,  rosemary, 
hysope,  sabine,  centaury,  mint,  camomile,  stfechas,  agnus  castus, 
broom-flowres,  origan,  orang  pills,  &c.  Spices,  as  saffron,  cin- 
namome,  bezoar  stone,  myrrhe,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper,  cloves, 
ginger,  seeds  of  annis,  fennel,  amni,  cary,  nettle,  rue,  &c.  Ju- 
niper berries,  grana  paradisi  : — compounds,  dianiaum,  diaga- 
langa,  diaciminum,  diacalamintli,  electuarium  de  baccis  lauri, 
benedicta  laxativa,  pulvis  adjiatus.  antid.  Flovent.  pidvis  car- 
minativus,  aromalicum  rosatum,  treacle,  mithridate,  S^-c.  This 
one  caution  of  ''Gualter  Bruell  is  to  be  observed  in  the  adminis- 
tring  of  these  hot  medicines  and  dry,  that,  whilst  they  covet 
to  expell  winde,  they  do  not  injiame  the  blood,  and  increase 
the  disease.  Sometimes  (as  he  saith)  7nedicines  must  more 
decline  to  heat,  sometimes  more  to  cold,  as  the  circum- 
stances may  require,  and  as  the  parties  are  inclined  to  heat  or 
cold. 

Outwardly  taken,  to  expell  winde,  are  oils,  as  of  camo- 
mile, rue,  baies,  &c.  fomentations  of  the  hypochondries, 
with  the  decoctions  of  dill,  pennyroyall,  rue,  bay-leaves, 
cummin,  &c.  bags  of  camomile  flowres,  anniseed,  cummin, 

«  De  mentis  alienat.  c.  3.  flatus  egregie  discutiunt,  mafcriamque  evocant.  Ca- 
vendum  hie  diligcmcr  ;i  multum  ealefaciciuibiis  atquc  exsiccantilnis,  sive  alinienta  fVierint 
hsEC,  sive  medicamenta  :  nonnulli  eiiiin,  ut  vemosiiates  etriigltus  coiipcscant,  hiijiismodi 
utentes  medicanicntis,  phirimum  peccant,  moibum  sic  augentcs :  dclicni  cnim  medica- 
menta declinarc  ad  calidum  vel  frigidum,  secundum  exigentiaui  ciicumstanliarum,  vel  ut 
patiens  inclinat  ad  cal.  ct  frigid. 
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bayes,  rue,  wormwood,  ointinents  of  the  oil  of  spikenard ; 
wormwood,  rue,  &c.  "  Aretasus  prescribes  cataplasms  of  ca- 
momile-flowres,  fennell,  aniseeds,  cummin,  rosemary,  worm- 
wood-leaves, &c.  ' 

■^Cupping-glasses  applied  to  the  hypochondries,  without 
scarification,  do  wonderfully  resolve  winde.  Fernelius  {con- 
sil.  43)  much  approves  of  them  at  the  lower  end  of  the  belly  : 
•^Lod.  Mercatus  calls  them  a  powerfull  remedy,  and  testifies 
moreover,  out  of  his  own  knowledge,  how  many  he  hatli  seen 
suddenly  eased  by  them.  Julius  Csesar  Claudinus  (respons. 
med.  resp.  33)  admires  these  cupping-glasses,  which  he  calls 
(out  of  Galen)  k'mde  of  enchantment,  tlieu  cause  such 
present  help. 

Empiricks  have  a  myrlade  of  medicines,  (as  to  swallow  a 
bullet  of  lead,  &c.)  which  I  voluntarily  omit.  Amatus  Lusi- 
tanus  {cent.  4.  curat.  .54),  for  an  hypochondriacal!  person 
that  was  extreamly  tormented  with  winde,  prescribes  a  strange 
remedy.  Put  a  pair  of  bellows  end  into  a  clyster  pipe:  and, 
app lymg  it  into  the  fundament,  open  the  bowels  so  draw 
torth  the  winde:  naiztm  non  admittit  vacuum.     He  vants 

\t   JZaT      a     '  '"'r'l^        '^""^^y'  «^eans  of 

It,  speedily  eased  a  melancholy  man.    Of  the  cure  of  this 

Against  head-ach   vertigo,  vapours  which  ascend  forth  of 
aS  :;rrs.  ^^^^^         ^^^^^^^  Saxoni^, 

If  costiveness  ofFend  in  this,  or  any  other  of  the  three  .necies 
It  IS  to  be  corrected  with  suppositories,  clysters,  o  leSes 
powder  of  sene,  condite  prunes,  &c.       '     ^      '  lenuives,, 

5i.  Elect,  lenit.  e  succo  rosar.  ana  J  j.  misce 

;  Cyprian  turpaMne,  hZ' 
taken,  to  the  quantity  of  a  sZll  Z,,  " 
before  dinner  all  .,pk  .ir^'LS' ^^t^^^ 

=^^^s'^^S^ 

bmthinam  Cy,,riam  habeant  fa.niliare.n  ;  ad  quamiTn,.    7  T"-'''  '  Tere- 

hon,  a,.,e  prandium  vel  coe.,am,  ter  singulis  slptiZr  P"---^.  'ribu. 

P  ^terquam  quod  alvun.  mollcm  cfficit,  ob JrucC    '  '"P-"''''""  Mnur;  nar„, 

provocat,  bepar  mundificat.  '  """'^"""'ei  apcr.t,  ventriculum  piirgat,  urinwn 
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fm;  besides  that  it  keeps  the  helly  soluble,  it  clears  the  siomack, 
opens  obstructions,  cleanseth  the  liver,  provokes  urine. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  ordinary  medicines  which  belong  to 
the  cure  of  melancholy,  which,  if  they  be  used  aright,  no  doubt 
may  do  much  good.  Si  non  levando,  saltern  leniendo  valent 
peculiaria  bene  selecta,  saith  Bessardus  ;  a  good  choice  of  par- 
ticular receipts  must  needs  ease,  if  not  quite  cure,  not  one,  but 
all  or  most,  as  occasion  serves. 

Etj  qua  non  prosunt  singula,  multa  juvant. 
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THE 


THIRD  PARTITION. 


LO  VE-MELANCHOL  Y. 


f  SECTION. 
THE  FIRST  <  MEMBER. 

^SUBSECTION. 


Tlie  Preface. 

There  win  not  be  wanting,  I  presume,  one  or  other  that 
will  much  discommend  some  part  of  this  Treatise  of  Love-Me- 
lancholy, and  object  (which  ^^Erasmus,  in  his  preface  to  S"". 
Thomas  Moore,  suspects  of  his)  that  it  is  too  light  for  a  divine, 
too  commical  a  subject  to  speak  of  love-symptomes,  too  phan- 
tastical,  and  fit  alone  for  a  wanton  poet,  a  feeling  young  love- 
sick gallant,  an  effeminate  courtier,  or  some  such  idle  person. 
And  tis  true  they  say  :  for,  by  the  naughtiness  of  men,  it  is  so 
come  to  pass,  as  t^Caussinus  observes,  lit  casti^  auribus  vox 
amoris  suspecta  sit,  et  invisa,  the  very  name  of  love  is  odious 
to  chaster  ears :  and  therefore  some  again  out  of  an  affected 
gravity,  will  dislike  all  for  the  names  sake,  before  they  read  a 
word ;  dissembling  with  him  in  Petronius,  and  seem  to  be 
angry  that  their  ears  are  violated  with  such  obscene  speeches, 
that  so  they  may  be  admired  for  grave  pliilosophers,  and  staid 
carriajje.  They  cannot  abide  to  hear  talk  of  love  toyes,  or  amor- 
ous discourses, — vidtu,  gestu,  oculis,  in  their  outward  actions 
averse  3  and  yet,  in  their  cogitations,  they  are  all  out  as  bad,  if 
not  worse  then  others. 

"^Erubuit,  posuitque  meum  Lucretia  librum, 
Sed  coram  Bruto,  Brute,  recede ;  Icget. 

'  Encom.  Morioj:  Icviores  esse  nugaa  qnam  ut  ilicologum  dcceant.  ^  ^  Lib.  8. 

Eloquent. cap.  14.de  affectibus:  mortalium  vitio  fit,  qui  praeclara  quiequc  in  pravos  usus 
vertunt.  <:  Quotics  de  amatdriia  mentio  facta  est,  tam  vehement'cr  cxcandui ;  tani 
scverl  tristitia  vlolari  aures  mcas  obscoeno  sermond  liolui,  iit  me  taniiuam  unam  cx  phi- 
losophig  intuerentur.  <'  Martial. 
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But  let  these  cavillers  and  counterfeit  Catos  know,  that,  as  the 
lord  John  answered  the  queen  (in  that  Italian  ''Guazzo),  an 
old,  a  grave,  discreet  man  is  fittest  to  discourse  of  love  matters, 
because  he  hatji  likely  more  experience,  observed  more,  hath  a 
more  staid  judgement,  can  better'  discern,  resolve,  discusse,  ad- 
vise, give  better  cautions,  and  more  solid  precepts,  better  in- 
form his  auditors  in  such  a  subject,  and,  by  reason  of  his  riper 
years,  sooner  divert.    Besides,  nihil  in  hdc  amoris  voce  subti- 
■mendum,  there  is  nothing  here  to  be  excepted  at :  love  is  a 
species  of  melancholy,  and  a  necessary  part  of  this  my  treatise, 
which  I  may  not  omit ;  open  suscepto  inservieadum  j'uit ;  so 
Jacobus  Micyllus  pleadeth  for  himself  in  his  translation  of 
Luciau's  dialogues ;  and  so  do  I ;  1  must  and  will  perform  my 
task.    And  that  sliort  excuse  of  Mercerus,  for  his  edition  of 
Aristsenetus,  sliall  be  mine;   ^  If  I  have  spent  my  time  ill  to 
write,  let  not  them  be  so  idle  as  to  read.    But  I  am  perswaded 
it  is  not  so  ill  spent ;  I  ought  not  to  excuse  or  repent  my  self  of 
this  subject,  on  which  many  grave  and  worthy  men  have  written 
whole  volumes,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Plotinus,  Maximus  Tyrius, 
Alcinoiis,  Avicenna,  Leon,  Hebreus  in  three  large  dialogues, 
Xenophon,  sympos.    Theophrastus,  if  we  may  believe  Athe- 
HcBus  lib.  13.  cap.  9.    Picus  Mirandula,  Marius  ^quicola, 
both  in  Italian,  Kornmannus,  de  lined  Amoris,  lib.  3.  Petrus 
Godefridus  hath  handled  in  three  books,  P.  Hsedus,  and  which 
almost  every  physician,  as  Arnoldus,  Villanovanus,  Valleriola 
{observat.  med.  lib.  2;  observ.  7.)  .-Elian  Montaltus,  and  Lauren- 
tius  in  their  Treatises  of  Melancholy,  Jason  Pratensis,  de 
morb.  cap.    Valescus  de  Taranta,  Gordonius,  Hercules  de 
Saxonia,  Savanarola,  Langius,  &c.  have  treated  of  apart,  and 
in  their  works.    I  excuse  my  self  therefore  with  Peter  Gode- 
fridus, Valleriola,  Ficinus,  and  in    Langius  words — Cadmus 
Milesius  writ  fourteen  books  of  love;  and  why  should  I  be 
ashamed  to  write  an  epistle,  in  favour  of  young  men,  of  tliis 
subject  ?  a  company  of  stern  readers  dislike  the  second  of  the 
iEneads,  and  Virgil's  gravity,  for  inserting  such  amorous  pas- 
sions in  an  heroi^cal  subject:  but  ^Servius,  his  commentator, 
justly  vindicates  the  poets  worth,  wisdome,  and  discretion  in 
doing  as  he  did.    Castalio  would  not  have  young  men  read 
the  e  Canticles,  because,  to  his  thinking,  it  was  too  light  and 
amorous  a  tract,  a  ballade  of  ballades,  as  our  old  English  transla- 
tion hath  it.    He  might  as  well  forbid  the  reading  of  Genesis^ 

»  Lib.  4.  of  civil  conversation.  ^  Si  male  locata  est  opera  scribendo,  ne  ipsi 

loccnt  in  legendo,  '  Med.  eplst.  1.  1.  ep.  14.  Cadii.us  Milesius,  teste  Suida, 

de  hoc  erotico  amore  14  libros  scripsit ;  nee  me  pigcbit,  in  gratiam  adolescentum,  banc 
scribere  epistolam.  *  Comment,  in  2.  Macid.  •  Mcros  amores,  merata 

impudicitiam  senate  videtur,  nisi,  &c. 
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because  of  the  loves  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  the  stories  of  Sichem 
and  Dinah,  Judah  and  Thanaar ;  reject  the  book  of  Numbers, 
for  the  fornications  of  the  peo|)lc  of  Israel  with  the  Moabites; 
that  of  Judges  for  Sampson  and  Dulilah's  embracings ;  that  of 
the  Kings,  for  David  and  Bathsheba's  adulteries,  the  incest  of 
Amnon  and  Thamar,  Solomon's  concubines,  &c.  the  stories  of 
Esther,  Judith,  Susanna,  and  many  such.  Dicaearchus,  and 
some  other,  carp  at  Plato's  majesty,  that  he  would  vouclisafe  to 
indite  such  love  toyes;  amongst  the  rest,  for  that  dalliance  with 
Agatljo, 

Suavia  dans  Agathoni,  animam  ipse  in  labra  tenebam ; 
^gra  etenim  properans  tanquam  abitura  fuit. 

For  my  part,  saith  ^Maximus  Tyrlus,  a  great  Platonist  him- 
self, me  non  tantum  odmiratio  habef,  sed  etinni  stupor,  1  do  not 
only  admire,  but  stand  amazed  to  read  that  Plato  and  So- 
crates both  should  expel  Homer  from  their  city,  because  he 
writ  of  such  light  and  wanton  subjects,  Quod  Juvonejn  cum 
Jove  in  Ida  concumbentes  iiiducit,  ab  immortali  nube  con- 
tectos,  Vulcan's  net.  Mars  and  Venus  fopperies  before  all  the 
gods,  because  Apollo  fled,  when  he  was  persecuted  by  Achilles, 
the  ^  gods  were  wounded  and  ran  whining  away,  as  Mars 
that  roared  lowder  than  Stentor,  and  covered  nine  akers 
of  ground  with  his  fall;  Vulcan  was  a  summers  day  falling 
down  from  heaven,  and  in  Lemnos  ile  brake  his  leg,  &c.  with 
such  ridiculous  passages ;  wlien  as  both  Socrates  and  Plato,  by 
his  testimony,  writ  lighter  themselves :  quid  enim  tarn  distat 
(as  he  follows  it)  quum  amans  a  temperanfe,  formarum  ad- 
mirator  a  demente?  what  can  be  more  absurd  then  for  grave 
philosophers  to  treat  of  such  fooleries,  to  admire  Antilochus, 
Alcibiades,  for  their  beauties  as  they  did,  to  run  after,  to  gaze 
to  dote  on  fair  Phaedrus,  delicate  Agatho,  young  Lysis,  fine 
Charmides?  hcBccine  philosophum  decent?  Doth  this  become 
grave  philosophers  ?  Thus  peradventure  Callias,  Thrasymachus, 
Folus,  Aristophanes,  or  some  of  his  adversaries  and  semula- 
tors  might  object;  but  neither  they  nor  ^Anytus  and  Melitus 
his  bitter  enemies,  that  condemned  him  for  teaching  Critias 
to  tyrannize,  his  impiety  for  swearing  by  dogs  and  plane  trees, 
for  Ins  jugling  sophistry,  &c.  never  so  much  as  upbraided 
lum  with  impure  love,  writing  or  speaking  of  that  subject  • 
and  therefore  without  question,  as  he  concludes,  both  Socrates 
and  Plato  m  this  are  justly  to  be  excused.    But  suppose  they 

..K^       ^'       ,  ^(i^od  risum  et  eorum  amoves  rommemoret.  c  Q„um  ,„.,],.  „; 

p£r"^'  ''""'^  'y^-"'''«"'„'i°">-set.  quod  Platonem  jurarct  loqua  cm  so- 

phistam,  &c.  accusauonera  araor.s  .mllam  fcccnnu.    Idcoquo  honestus  amor,  &c! 
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had  been  a  little  overseen,  should  divine  Plato  be  defamed? 
no,  rather  as  he  said  of  Cato's  drunkenness,  if  Cato  were 
drunk,  it  should  be  no  vice  at  all  to  be  drunk.  Tliey  reprove 
Plato  then,  but  without  cause  (as  ''Ficinus  pleads) ;  for  all 
love  is  honest  and  good ;  and  ihey  are  worthy  to  he  loved  that 
speak  well  oj  love.  Being  to  speak  of  this  admirable  affection 
of  love,  (saiih  ^Valleriola)  there  lyes  open  a  vast  and  philo- 
sophical field  to  my  discourse,  by  which  many  lovers  become 
mad:  let  me  leave  my  more  serious  meditations,  wander  in 
these  philosophical  fields,  and  look  into  those  pleasant  groves 
of  the  Muses,  where,  with  unspeakable  variety  of  flowers^  we 
may  make  garlands  to  our  selves,  not  to  adorn  us  only,  but 
with  their  pleasant  smell  and  juyce  to  nourish  our  souls,  and 
fill  our  minds  desirous  of  knowledge,  Sfc.  After  an  _  harsh 
and  unpleasing  discourse  of  melancholy,  which  hath  hitherto 
molested  your  patience,  and  tired  the  author,  give  him 
leave,  with  Godefridus  the  lawyer,  and  Laurentius  (cap.  5), 
to  recreate  himself  in  this  kind  after  his  laborious  studies, 
since  so  many  grave  divines  and  worthy  men  Imve,  without 
offence  to  manners,  to  help  themselves  and  others,  voluntarily 
written  of  it.  Heliodorus,  a  bishop,  penned  a  love  storv  of 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea;  and,  when  some  Catos  of  his  time 
reprehended  him  for  it,  chose  rather,  saith  ^  Nicephorus,  to 
leave  his  bishoprick  then  his  book.  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  an  ancient 
divine,  and  past  40  years  of  age,  (as  ^he  confesseth  himself, 
after  Pope  Pius  Secundus)  endited  that  wanton  history  of  Eu- 
ryalus  and  Lucretia.  And  how  many  superintendents  of  learn- 
ing could  I  reckon  up,  that  have  written  of  light  phantastical 
subjects  ?  Bcroaldus,  Erasmus,  Alpheratius,  twenty  foure  times 
printed  in  Spanish,  &c.  Give  me  leave  then  (to  refresh  my 
Muse  a  little,  and  my  weary  readers),  to  expatiate  in  this  de- 
lightsome field,  hoc  deliciarum  campo,  as  Fonseca  terms  It, 
to  f  season  a  surly  discourse,  with  a  more  pleasing  aspersion  of 
love  matters.  Edulcare  vitam  commit,  as  the  poet  invites  us, 
curas  nugis,  l^c.  'tis  good  to  sweeten  our  life  with  some  pleas- 
ing toyes  to  relllsh  it,  and  as  Pliny  tells  us,  magna  pars  stu- 

»  Carnunt  alii  Platonicam  majestatem,  quod  amori  nimium  indulserit.  Dicaear- 
chus  et  alii-  sed  male.  Omnis  amor  honestus  et  bonus;  et  amove  digni,  qui  bene 
dicunt  de  amore  M^^d.  obser.  lib.  2.  cap.  7  •  de  admirando  amoris  affectu 

dlcturus;  ingoni  patet  campus  et  philosophicus,  quo  s«pe  homines  ducuntur  ad 
insaniam  ;  libeat  mode  vagari,  &c.  Qua^  non  ornent  mode  sed  fragrauua  et  succulenua 
ucunda  plenius  alant,  &c.  ^    '  Lib.  1 .  pr^fat.  de  amor.bus  agens,  relaxan-U 

Limi  caLsil  laboriosiWmis  studiis  fatigati ;  quandoet  theologi  se  h.s  juvar.  et  jm^re 
illaesis  moribus  volunt.  Hist.  lib.  10.  cap.  34.  _  V^f^f. 

quTd  quadragenavio  convenit  cun>  amore?  Ego  vero  agnosco  amatormm  scr.ptum 
m"hi  lion  convcnire:  qui  jam  meridiem  prxtergressus  m  vesperem  feror.  ^nea. 
Silvius,  praefat.  severiora  atudia  iis  amoeniiatibus  lector  coudire  possit. 


Accius 
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diosorum  amwnitates  quarimus,  most  of  ^  our  students  love 
such  pleasant  ''sulijccts;  though  Macrobius  teach  us  otlier- 
wise,  ^  that  those  old  sages  banished  all  such  light  tracts  from 
their  studies,  to  nurses  cradles,  to  please  only  the  ear;  yet, 
out  of  Apuleius,  I  will  oppose  as  honourable  patrons,  Solon, 
Plato,  cXenophon,  Adrian,  &c.  that  as  highly  approve  of  these 
treatises.  On  the  other  side  me  thinks  they  are  not  to  be 
disliked,  they  are  not  so  unfit.  I  will  not  peremptorily  say, 
as  one  did,  '^tam  suavia  dicam  facinora,  ut  male  sit  ei  qui 
talibus  non  delectetur.  I  will  tell  you  such  pretty  stories,  that 
foul  befall  him  that  is  not  pleased  with  them ;  neque  dicam  ea 
quce  vobis  usui  sit  audivisse,  et  voluptati  meminisse,  with  that 
confidence,  as  Beroaldus  doth  his  enarrations  on  Propertius. 
I  will  not  expect  or  hope  for  that  approbation,  which  Lipsius 
gives  to  his  Epictetus ;  pluris  facio  quimi  'relego,  semper  ut 
novum,  et,  quum  repetivi,  repetendum,  the  more  I  read,  the 
more  shall  1  covet  to  read.  I  will  not  presse  you  with  my 
pamphlets,  or  beg  attention ;  but  if  you  like  them,  you  may. 
Pliny  holds  it  expedient,  and  most  fit,  severitatem  jiicunditate 
etiam  in  scriptis  condire,  to  season  our  works  with  some  pleasant 
discourse;  Synesius  approves  itj  licet  in  ludicris  ludere ;  the 
•poet  admires  it ; 

Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  duici : 


see  a  play  !  no  doubt  but  there  be  more  of  her  minde,  ever  have 
been,  ever  will  be,  as  ^'Hierome  bears  me  witnesse.  A  far 
greater  part  had  rather  read  Apideius  then  Pluto  :  Tully  him- 
self confesseth  he  could  not  understand  Plato's  Timeeus,  and 
therefore  cared  lesse  for  it,  b-jt  every  school-boy  hath  that  famous 
testament  ofGrunnius  Corocotta  Porcellus  at  his  fingers  ends. 
The  comicall  poet, 

-Id  sibi  negoti  credidit  solum  dari. 


Populo  ut  placei  ent,  quas  fecisset  fhbulas— 

made  this  his  onely  care  and  sole  study  to  please  the  people 
tickle  the  car,  and  to  delight ;  but  mine  earnest  intent  is  as 
much  to  profit  as  to  please  3  mn  tarn  ut  populo  ])lacerem, 

•  Discum  qnam  philosopluim  audire  malunt.  t  In  Som.  Scip.  e  sacrario  suo  turn 
ad  tuiiBs  iiulricdiii  sapiciiies  c-liniiiiarunt,  solus  aurium  dclicias  profitentes  c  n.^ 

bylonius  ei  Ephesius,  qui  de.  Amnn:  scripseium,  uterqiio  amorcs  Myrrlia.,  Cvrenps  Pt 
Adonidis.  Sui.ias.       -i  IVt  Areiim  ,  di:.l.  Iiai.        <  Hor         f  iLpndi  -T' 
quam  e,..  scribendi,  saiti,  U.cian.         t  Plus  caplo  volnpta.is  imle,  q^fm  sLXITn 

ventium  quara  Plaionis  hbroB.  icnu 
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quam  lit  popiilmn  juvarem ;  and  these  my  writings,  I  hope, 
shall  take  like  guilded  pills,  which  are  so  composed  as  well  to 
tempt  the  appetite,  and  deceive  the  palat,  as  to  help  and  medi- 
cinally work  upon  the  whole  hody;  my  lines  shall  not  only 
recreate,  but  rectifie  the  minde.  I  think  I  have  said  enough : 
if  not,  let  him  that  is  otherwise  minded,  remember  that  of 
»Madaurensis,  he  was  in  his  life  a  philosopher  (as  Ausonius 
apologizeth  for  him ;)  in  his  epigrams  a  hver,  in  his  j^recepts 
most  severe ;  in  his  epistle  to  C&rellia,  a  wanton.  Annianus, 
Sulpitius,  Euenus,  Menander,  and  many  old  poets  besides, 
did  in  scriptis  pnirire,  write  Fescennines,  Attellanes,  and  las- 
civious songs;  lisiam  materiam;  yet  they  had  in  moribus 
censuram  et  severitatem,  they  were  chast,  severe,  and  upright 
livers. 

— Castum  esse  decet  pium  poetam 
Ipsum,  versiculos  nihil  necesse  est, 
Qui  turn  denique  habent  salem  et  leporem. 

I  am  of  Catullus  opinion,  and  make  the  same  apologie  in  mine 
own  behalf:  hoc  etiam,  quod  scribo,  pendet  plerumque  ex  aliorum 
sententid  et  auctoritate  ;  nec  ipse  forsan  insanio,  sed  tnsanmites 
sequor.  Atqui  detiir  hoc  insanire  me:  semel  vnsamoimiis  omnes, 
et  tute  ipse  opinor  insanis  aliquando,  et  is,  et  ille,  et  ego 
scilicet. 

Homo  sum :  humani  a  me  nihil  alienum  puto : 
and,  which  he  urgeth  for  himself,  accused  of  the  like  fault,  I 
as  justly  plead, 

^  Lasciva  est  nobis  pagina ;  vita  proba  est  5 
howsoever  my  lines  erre,  my  life  is  honest, 

<=Vita  verecunda  est,  Musa  jocosa,  mihi. 
But  I  presume  I  need  no  such  apologies ;  I  need  not,  as  Socrates 
in  Plato,  cover  his  face  when  he  spake  of  love,  or  blush  and 
hide  mine  eyes,  as  Pallas  did  in  her  hood,  when  she  was  con- 
sulted by  Jupiter  about  Mercuries  marriage,  quod  siiper  nup- 
tiis  Virgo  consulUur:  it  is  no  such  lascmous,  obscene  or 
wanton  discourse  ;  I  have  not  offended  your  chaster  ea^  w^h 
any  thing  that  is  here  written,  as  many  French  and  Italian 
authors  -m  their  modern  language  of  late  have  done,  nay  some 
of  our  Latine  pontificiall  writers,  Zanches,  Asonus,  Abukns  , 
Burchardus,  &c.  whom  -^Rivet  accuseth  to  be  more  lascivious 

.  In  vUi  philosophus,  in  Epigram,  amator,  in  epistolis  petulat,,,  in  preceptis  scveni.. 
kMart,  'Ovid.  ''Isago.  ad  »ac.  scrip,  cap- 1<J' 
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then  Virgil  in  Piiapeiis,  Petronius  in  Catalectis,  Aristophanes 
in  Lysistrata,  Martialis,  or  any  other  pagan  prophane  writer, 
qui  tarn  atrociter  C  one  notes)  hoc  genere  'peccdrunt,  ut  mul- 
ta  ingeniosissiine  saipta  obsca^nitatuin  gratia  casta,  mentes 
abhorreant.  Tis  not  scurrile  this,  but  chast,  honest,  most 
part  serious,  and  even  of  religion  it  self.  ^  Incensed  (as  he 
said)  laith  the  love  of  finding  love,  we  have  sought  it,  and 
found  it.  More  yet,  I  have  augmented  and  added  something 
to  this  light  treatise  (if  light),  which  was  not  in  the  former 
editions :  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  with  a  good  au- 
thor, quod  extendi  et  locupletari  hoc  suhjectum  plerique  pos- 
iulabant,  et  eorum  importunitate  victus,  animum,  utcimque 
renitentem,  eo  adegi,  ut  jam  sextd  vice  calamum  in  manum 
sumerem,  scriptionique  huge  et  a  studiis  et  professione  med 
aliena  me  accingerem,  horas  aliqnas  a  seriis  meis  ocmpaiio- 
nihus  interim  suffuratus,  easque  veluti  ludo  cuidam  ac  recrea- 
iioni  destinans ; 

^  Cogor  retrorsuin 

Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  cursus 


Olim  relietos. 


et  si  mn  ignorarem  novos  fortasse  detractores  novis  Usee  inter- 
polationibus  meis  minime  defuturos. 

And  thus  much  I  have  thought  good  to  say  by  way  of  pre- 
face, lest  any  man  (which  Godefridus  feared  in  his  book) 
should  blame  in  me  lightness, '  wantonness,  rashness,  in  speak- 
ing of  loves  causes,  entisements,  symptomes,  remedies,  law- 
full  and  unlawfull  loves,  and  lust  it  self,  f  7  speak  it,  only  to 
tax  and  deter  others  from  it ;  not  to  teach,  but  to  shew  the 
s  vanities  and  fopperies  of  this  heroicall  or  Herculean  love,  and 
to  apply  remedies  unto  it.  I  will  treat  of  this  with  like  liberty 
as  of  the  rest. 

Sed  dicam  vobis  :  vos  porro  dicite  multis 

Millibus  ;  et  facite  base  charta  loquatur  anus. 

Condemn  me  not,  good  reader,  then,  or  censure  me  hardly,  if 
some  part  of  this  Treatise,  to  thy  thinking,  as  yet  be  too  light ; 

•  Barthlus,  notis  in  Ccelestlnam,  l„dum  Hisp.  b  pj^inu    Comment,  c.  1 7 . 

Amore  mcensi  inveniend.  araons,  amorem  quscsiviraus  et  invenimus.  c  Auctor 

CcElestui^E,  Barth.  interprete.  Hor.  lib.  1,  Ode  34.  '  Hajc  pradixi  ne 

It  ltj-;  A      A  •  °        l"f 'iotcrrendo  humanam  lasciviam  et  i.,sania  n,  sed 

«  remcd,a  docendo:  non  .g.  ur  candidus  lector  nobis  succenseat,  S,c.  Commonitio 
aCltuiT'  '»=-«\^bst.neant™agis,  et  omissd  la^civia  qux  homines  reddit 
potedt  .ol  r  '  :  et  curam  amoris'si  quia  neseit,  hinc 

K,ris  peplo  obnub/nf r""'  ""P^"  ^'^^'^^'^  «' 
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but  consider  better  of  it.  Omnia  munda  mundin :  *a  naked 
man,  to  a  modest  woman,  is  no  otherwise  then  a  picture,  as 
Augusta  Livia  truly  said ;  and  mala  meiis,  mahis  anmats ; 
'tis  as  'tis  taken.  If  in  thy  censure  it  be  too  light,  1  advise 
thee,  as  Lipsius  did  his  reader  for  some  places  of  Plautus,  utQ» 
quasi  Sirenum  scopulos  pratervehare ; .  if  they  like  thee  not, 
let  them  pass ;  or  oppose  that  which  is  good  to  that  which  is 
bad,  and  reject  not  therefore  all.  For,  to  invert  that  verse  of 
Martial,  and,  with  Hierom  VVolfius,  to  apply  it  to  my  present 
purpose. 

Sunt  mala,  sunt  qusedam  mediocria,  sunt  bona  plura ; 
some  is  ffood,  some  bad,  some  is  indifferent;.    I  say  farther  with 
him   yet,  1  have  inserted  {Uevkida  qiieedam  et  Tidimta 
ascribere  non  sum  gravatus,  circumfomnea  quondam  e  theatm, 
e  plateis,  etiam  e  popinis)  some  things  more  homely,  ligut, 
or  com^call,  Uians  Gratiis,  &c.  which  I  would  request  every 
man  to  interpret  to  the  best:   and,  as  Julius  Caesar  bcaliger 
besouffht  Cardan,  (si ''quid  urbanimcule  lusum  a  nobis,  per 
deos  immortales  te  oro,  Hieronyme  Cardane,  ne  me  male  ca- 
pias)   I  beseech  thee,  good  reader,  not  to  mistake  me,  or 
misconstrue  what  is  here  written;  Per  Musas  et  Chantes,  et 
omnia  pottarum  numina,  benigne  lector,  oro  te,  ne  me  male 
capias.     'Tis  a  comicall  subject;   m  sober  sadness  I  crave 
paVdon  of  what  is  amiss,  and  desire  thee  to  '^'V^J^^'^IY  )^S^- 
ment,  wink  at  small  faults,  or  to  be  silent  at  least :  but,  if  thou 
likest,  speak  well  of  it,  and  wish  me  good  success. 
Extremum  hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  laborem. 
I  am  resolved,  howsoever,  velis,  nolis,  audacfer  stadinm 
inirare,  in  the  Olympicks,  with  those  ^liensian  wrestlers  in 
Philostratus,  boldly  to  shew  my  self  in  this  common  stage 
and  in  this  trage-comedy  of  love,  to  act  severall  parts,  some 
satvrically,  some  comically,  some  in  a  mixt  tone,  as  the  subject 
I  have  in  hand  gives  occasion,  and  present  scene  shall  require, 
or  offer  k  self. 

.  Viros  nudo.  c«st«  femina:  nihil  a  statuis  distare.  "  Hony  soyt  qui  mal  j 

pense.  c  p,»f.  Suid. 
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SUBSECT.  II. 

Loves  Beginning,  Object,  Dejinition,  Dimision. 

Loves  limits  are  ample  and  gi-ent ;  and  a  spatioii^  walk 
it  hath,  beset  with  thorns,  and  for  tliat  cause,  (which 
aScah'ger  reprehends  in  Cardan),  not  lightly  to  be  passed 
over.  Least  I  incur  the  same  censure,  I  will  examine  all  the 
kind's  of  love,  his  nature,  beginning,  difference,  objects,  how 
it  is  honest  or  dishonest,  a  vertue  or  vice,  a  naturall  passion  or 
a  disease,  his  power  and  effects,  how  far  it  extends :  of  which 
although  something  hath  been  said  in  the  first  partition,  in 
those  sections  of  perturbations  (^/or  love  and  hatred  are  the 
Jirst  and  viost  common  passions,  from  lohich  all  the  rest  arise, 
and  are  attendant,  as  Picolomineus  holds,  or  as  Nich.  Caussi- 
nus,  the  primum  mobile  of  all  other  affections,  which  carry 
them  all  about  them)  I  will  now  more  copiously  dilate,  through 
all  his  parts  and  severall  branches,  that  so  It  may  better  appear 
what  love  is,  and  how  it  varies  with  the  objects,  how  in  defect, 
or  (which  is  most  ordinary  and  common)  immoderate,  and  in 
excess,  causeth  melancholy. 

Love,  universally  taken,  is  defined  to  be  desire,  as  a  word 
of  more  ample  signification :  and  though  Leon.  Hebreus  the 
most  copious  writer  of  this  subject,  in  his  third  dialogue 
make  no  difference,  yet  in  his  first  he  distinguisheth  them 
again,  and  defines  love  by  desire.  Love  is  a  voluntary  affec- 
tion, and  desire  to  enjoy  that  which  is  good.  ^  Desire  ivishefhi 
hme  enjoyes  ;  the  end  of  the  one  is  the  beginning  of  the  other  : 
that  which  we  love  is  present ;  that  which  we  desire  is  absent. 
^  It  is  loorth  the  labour,  saith  Piotinus,  to  consider  well  of 
love,  whether  it  be  a  god  or  a  divell,.  or  passion  of  tlie 
minde,  or  partly  god,  partly  divell,  partly  passioji.  He  con- 
cludes love  to  participate  of  all  three,  to  arise  from  a  desire 
of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  fair,  and  defines  it  to  be  an 
action  of  the  minde,  desiring  that  lohich  is  good.  ^  Plato  calls 
it  the  great  divell,  for  its  veheraency,  and  soveraignty  over 

»Exerc.  301.  Campus  amoris  maximus  et  spinis  obaitus,  nec  Icvissimo  pedo 
tratuvolandus.  •*  Grad.  1.  cap.  29.  Ex  Platone :  primte  et  cortimuDissimB 

penurbalioiies,  ex  quibus  ceteroe  oriimtur,  et  earum  sunt  pedissequae.  c  Amor 

«st  voluntarius  affectus  et  dEsiderium  re  bond  fruondi.  ^  Desiderium  optantis; 

amor  eorum  quibus  fruiinur;  amoris  principium,  desidcrii  finis;  amntum  adest. 
••Principio  1.  de  amore.  Opene  preiiiim  est  de  amore  conaicierare,  utrum  Deus,  »n 
Dxmon,  an  passio  quradam  anima;,  an  partim  Deus,  partim  Dteroon,.  pa»iu  partim,  &c. 
Amor  est  actus  animi  bonum  desiderans.  f  Magnus  DtBmon,  Conviivio, 
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all  other  passions,  and  defines  it  an  appetite,  by  which  we 
desire  some  good  to  be  prese7it.  Ficinus,  in  his  comment, 
addes  the  word  fair  to  this  definition — love  is  a  desire  of  enjoy- 
ing that  which  is  good  and  lair.  Austin  dilates  this  com- 
mon definition,  and  will  have  love  to  be  a  delectation  of  tlie 
heart,  ^for  something  wliich  we  seek  to  win,  or  joy  to  liave, 
coveiing  by  desire,  resting  in  joy.  Scaliger  [Exerc.  301) 
taxeth  these  former  definitions,  and  will  not  have  love  to  be 
defined  by  desire  or  appetite;^?-,  when  we  enjoy  the  things 
ice  desire,  there  remains  no  more  appetite :  as  he  defines  it, 
love  is  an  affection  by  which  we  are  united  to  the  thing 
we  love,  or  perpetuate  our  unio7i;  which  agrees  in  part  with 
Leon.  Hebreus. 

Now  this  love  varies  as  its  object  varies,  which  is  alwayes 
good,  amiable,  fair,  gracious,  and  pleasant.  ^111  things 
desire  that  which  is  good,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  ethicks,  or 
at  least  that  which  seems  to  them  to  be  good  ;  quid  enini  vis 
mali,  (as  Austin  well  inferres)  die  mihi?  puto  nihil  in  omni- 
bus acti.onibus ;  thou  wilt  wish  no  harm  I  suppose,  no  ill  iii 
all  thine  actions,  thoughts  or  desires ;  nihil  mali  vis ;  thou 
ivilt  not  have  bad  corn,  bad  soil,  a  naughty  tree,  but  all  good; 
a  good  servant,  a  good  horse,  a  good  son,  a  good  friend,  a 
good  neighbour,  a  good  wife.  From  this  goodness  comes 
beauty ;  irom  beauty,  grace,  and  comeliness,  which  result  as 
so  many  rayes  from  their  good  parts,  make  us  to  love,  and  so 
to  covet  it :  for,  were  it  not  pleasing  and  gracious  in  our  eyes, 
we  should  not  seek.  ^  No  man  loves  (saith  Aristotle,  9  mor. 
cap.  5)  but  he  that  was  first  delighted  with  comeliness  and 
beauty.  As  this  fair  object  varies,  so  doth  our  love ;  for,  as 
Proclus  holds,  omne  pulchrum  amabile,  every  fair  thing  is 
amiable ;  and  what  we  love  is  fair  and  gratious  in  our  eyes  ;  or 
at  least  we  do  so  apprehend  and  still  esteem  of  it.  s  Ami- 
ableness  is  the  object  of  love  ;  the  scope  and  end  is  to  obtain  it, 
for  whose  sake  we  love,  and  ivhich  our  minde  covets  to  enjoy. 
And  it  seems  to  us  especially  fair  and  good  ;  for  good,  fair,  and 
unity,  cannot  be  separated.    Beauty  shines,  Plato  saith,  and 

'  Boni  pulchrique  fruendi  desiderlum.  *  Godefridus,  I.  1.  cap.  2.  Amor  est 

delectatio  cordis  alicujus  ad  aliquid,  propter  aliquod  desiderium  in  appetendo,  et  pau- 
dium  perfruendo.  per  desiderium  currens,  requiescens  per  gaudium.  '  Non 

est  amor  desiderium  aut  appetittis,  ut  ab  omnibus  hactenus  traditum ;   nam,  cum 
potimur  amaia  re,  non  manei  appetitus;  est  ipitur  afFectus,  quo  cum  re  amat&  aut  uni- 
.    niuv,  aut  unionem  perpetuauius.  *  Omnia  appenuit  bonum.  *  Tet^ 

lam  non  vis  malam,  nialam  scgetcm,  sed  bonam  arhorem,  equum  bonum,  &c. 
'  Nemo  amore  capitur,  nisi  qui  fucrit  ante  form&  speciequc  dclcciatus.  e  Ama- 

bile olyecium  amoris  et  scopus,  cujus  adeptio  est  finis,  cujus  gratift  amamus.  Aiiiraut 
enira  aspirat  ut  eo  fruatur;  et  Ibrmam  boni  habet,  et  praecipue  videtur  et  placeU 
Picolomiaeus,  grad.  7.  cap.  3.  et  grad.  8.  cap,  35. 
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by  reason  of  its  splendor  and  shining,  causeth  admiration  ;  and 
tlie  fairer  the  object  is,  tlie  more  eagerly  is  it  sought.  For, 
as  the  same  Plato  defines  it,  »  beauty  is  a  lively  shining  or 
glittering  brightness,  resulting  from  effused  good,  by  ideas, 
seeds,  reasons,  shadoioes,  stirring  up  our  minds,  that  by  this 
good  they  may  be  united  and  made  one.    Others  will  have 
beauty  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  whole  composition,  ^  caused 
out  of  the  congruous  symmetry,  measure,  order  and  manner  of 
parts :  and  that  comeliness  lohich  proceeds  from  this  beauty 
is  called  grace;  and  from  thence  all  fair  things  are  gracious  : 
for  grace  and  beauty  are  so  wonderfully  annexed,    so  sweetly 
and  gently  win  our  souls,  and  strongly  allure,  that  they  con- 
found our  judgement,  and  cannot  be  distinguished.  Beauty 
and  grace  are  like  those  beams  and  shinings  that  come  from 
the  glorious  and  divine  sun,  which  are  diverse,  as  they  proceed 
from  the  diverse  objects,  to  please  and  affect  our  severall  senses ; 
^  as  the  species  of  beauty  are  taken  at  our  eyes,  ears,  or  conceived 
in  our  inner  soul,  as  Plato  disputes  at  large  in  Ms  Dialogue  de 
pidchro,  Phcedro,  Hippias,  and,  after  many  sopliisticall  errours 
confuted,  concludes  that  beauty  is  a  grace  in  all  things,  de- 
lighting the  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  it  self;  so  that,  as  Valesius 
infers  hence,  whatsoever  pleaseth  our  ears,  eyes,  and  soul, 
must  needs  be  beautifull,  fair,  and  delightsome  to  us.  And 
nothing  can  more  please  our  ears  then  musicJc,  or  pacific  our 
jninds.     Fair  houses,  pictures,   orchards,  gardens,   fields,  a 
fair  hawk,  a  fair  horse,  is  most  acceptable  unto  us ;  whatso- 
ever pleaseth  our  eyes  and  ears,  we  call  beautifull  and  fair.  - 

Pleasure  behngeth  to  the  rest  of  the  senses,  hut  grace  and 
beauty  to  these  two  alone.  As  the  objects  vary  and  are  diverse 
so  they  diversely  affect  our  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  it  self:  which 
gives  occasion  to  some,  to  make  so  many  severall  kindes  of 
love  as  there  be  objects:  one  beauty  ariseth  from  God,  of 
which  and  divine  love,  e  S'.  Dionysius,  with  many  fathers  and 
JNeotericks,  have  written  just  volumes,  De  amore  Dei,  as  they 
term  it,  many  parsenetical  discourses ;  another  from  his  crea- 
tures; there  is  a  beauty  of  the  body,  a  beauty  of  the  soul, 
a   beauty  from  vertue,  formam  martyrum  Austin   calls  it, 

effusus,  animos  excitans,  ut  per  bonum  in  unum  redigantur.  •>  Pulchr  t "do  e« 

17I:T-7^°''\''''''°"^'T^'  ordino,  meusura,  et  rationc  partiura  consu  l  ns 
yenustas  mde  prodiens  grai.a  d.cltur,  et  res  om„es  pulclir*  graiiosiE.  e  g"  :;  f, 

puWiritudo  ua  suav,ter  animos  demulcent,  ita  vehementer  alliciunt,  et  admirlbiliter 
conneetuntur  ut  in  unum  confundantur,  ct  distingui  non  possunt^ct  sun^ mnZ 

"  •  • ""'•''bus,  aut  ooncipiuntur  internS  mente.  «  N i  ,W 
a J^>s  ,^',ir'"'°f  ^•°"^'  -Vr'"",";"?'^"!'  P"'<=1^"^  Pictn...,  cedes,  &e.  f  I,,'  ';! 

VOI..„.  ^ 
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quam  yidemiis  oculis  aninii,  which  we  see  with  the  eyes  of 
our  minde,  which  heauty  (as  Tully  saith)  if  we  could  discern 
with  these  corporeal  eyes,  admirahiles  sui  amores  excitaret, 
would  cause  admirable  affections,  and  ravish  our  souls.  This 
other  beauty  which  ariseth  from  those  extreme  parts,  and  graces 
which  proceed  from  gestures,  speeches,  severall  motions,  and 
proportions  of  creatures,  men  and  women,  (especially  from  wo- 
men, which  made  tiiose  old  poets  put  the  three  Graces  still  in 
Venus  company,  as  attending  on  her,  and  holding  up  her  tram) 
are  infinite  almost,  and  vary  their  names  with  their  objects,  as 
love  of  mony,  covetousncss,  love  of  beauty,  lust,  immoderate 
desire  of  any  pleasure,  concupiscence,  friendship,  love,  good  will, 
&c.  and  is  eitiier  vertue  or  vice,  honest,  dishonest,  in  excesse, 
defect,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place ; — heroicall  love,  reli- 
gious love,  &c.  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  twofold  division, 
according  to  the  principall  parts  which  are  affected,  the  braine 
and  liver;  amor  et  aviicitia,  which  Scaliger  {exercitat.  SOl), 
Valesius,  and  Melancthon,  warrant  out  of  Plato,  fiAsiv  &  e^av 
from  that  speech  of  Pausanias,  belike,  that  makes  two  Veneres 
and  two  Loves,    ^  One  Venus  is  ancient,  ivithout  a  mother,  and 
descended  from  heaven,  whom  ice  call  cmlestiall ;  the  younger, 
begotten  of  Jupiter  and  Dione,  whom  commonly  we  call  Venus. 
Ficinus,  in  his  comment  upon  this  place,  cap.  8.  following 
Plato,  calls  these  two  Loves,  two  divels,  ^  or  good  and  bad  an- 
gels according  to  us,  which  are  still  hovering  about  our  souls. 
<^  The  one  rears  to  heaven ;  the  other  depresseth  us  to  hell ;  the 
one  good,  which  stirs  us  up  to  the  contemplation  of  that  divine 
beauty,  for  ivhose  sake  we  perform  justice,  and  cdl  godly  offices, 
study  philosophy,  ^c.  the  other  base,  and,  though  bad,  yet  to  be 
respected ;  for  indeed  both  are  good  in  their  own  7iatures  :  pro- 
creation of  children  is  as  necessary  as  thatfindhig  out  of  truth, 
but  therefore  called  bad,  because  it  is  abused,  and  withdrawes 
our  soid^'rom  the  specidation  of  that  othei;  to  viler  objects :  so 
far  Ficinus.   S*.  Austin  {lib.  15.  de  civ.  Dei  et  sup.  Psal.  64) 
hath  delivered  as  much  in  effect.     Every  creature  is  good, 
and  may  be  loved  well  or  ill  :  and  "  two  cities  make  two  loves, 
Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  the  hve  of  God  the  one,  the  love  of 
the  world  the  other ;  of  these  tivo  cities  ice  are  all  citizens,  as  by 
exandnation  of  ourselves  we  may  soon  finde,  and  of  which : 
the  one  love  is  the  root  of  all  mischief,  the  other  of  all  good. 

»  Duae  Veneres,  duo  Amores;  quarum  una  antiquior  et  sine  roatre,  coelo  iiata,  quam 
ccelesiem  Venerem  nuncupamus;  altera  vero  junior,  a  Jove  et  Dione  prognata,  quaiD 
.vulfiarcni  Venerem  vocarous.  Alter  ad  superiui  crigit,  alter  deprimit  ad  inferna. 

«  Alter  cxciiat  hominem  ad  dlvinam  pulchritudinem  lustrantlam,  cujus  caussA  philoso- 
phix  studia  et  justitite,  &c.  ^  Oinnis  creatura  cum  bona  sit,  et  bene  aroari  po- 

test et  male.  *  Duas  eivitates  duo  faciunt  amores;  Jerusalem  facit  amor 

hci,  Babylonem  amor  swculi ;  unusquisque  se,  quid  aract,  inteiTC^et ;  et  inveniet  und» 
sit  civis. 
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So,  ill  his  15  cap.  lib.  de  amor.  Ecchsue,  he  will  have  those 
four  cardinal  vertues  to  naught  else  but  love  rightly  com- 
posed; in  his  15  book  de  civ.  Dei  cap.  22,  he  calls  vertue  the 
order  of  Love;  whom  Thomas  following  (1.  part.  2.  queBst.  55. 
art.  1.  and  qaxst.  56'.  3.  quaist.  62.  art.  2)  confirmes  as  much, 
and  amplifies  in  many  words.  "Lucian  to  the  same  purpose 
hath  a  division  of  his  own ;  one  love  was  born  in  the  sea,  ivliick 
is  as  various  and  raging  in  young  mens  brests  as  the  sea  it  self, 
and  causeth  burning  lust :  the  other  is  that  golden  chain  whick 
ivas  let  down  from  heaven,  and  with  a  divine  fury  raoisheth 
Our  so7(ls,  made  to  the  image  of  God,  and  stirs  us  up  to  compre- 
hend the  innate  and  incorrvptibJe  beauty,  to  which  ice  were  once 
created,  Beroaldus  hath  expressed  all  this  in  an  epigram 
of  his  : 

Dogmata  divini  memorant  si  vera  Platonis, 
Sunt  geniinas  Veneres,  et  geminatus  Amor. 

Ccelestis  Venus  est  nuUo  generata  parente, 
iQuEE  casto  sanctos  nectit  amore  viros. 

Altera  sed  Venus  est  totum  vulgata  per  orbem, 
Quse  divum  mentes  aliigat,  atque  hominum  ; 

Iniproba,  seductrix,  petulans,  &c. . 

If  divine  Plato's  tenents  they  be  true, 

Two  Veneres,  two  Loves  there  be ; 
Tlie  one  from  heaven  unbegotten  stilly 

Which  knits  our  souls  in  unitie  ; 
The  other  famous  ovei-  all  the  world. 

Binding  the  hearts  of  Gods  and  men  ; 
Dishonest,  wanton,  and  seducing,  she 

Rules  whom  she  will,  both  whete  and  when. 

This  twofold  division  of  love,  Origen  likewise  followes  in 
his  Comment  on  the  Canticles,  one  from  God,  the  other  from 
the  divell,  as  he  holds  (understanding  it  in  the  worser  sense)  • 
which  many  others  repeat  and  imitate.  Both  which  (to  omit 
all  subdivisions)  in  excesse  or  defect,  as  they  are  abused  or 
degenerate,  cause  melancholy  in  a  particular  kinde,  as  shall 
be  shewed  in  his  place,  Austin,  in  another  tract,  makes  a 
threefold  division  of  this  love,  which  we  may  use  well  or  ill  • 

God  our  neighbour,  and  the  world;  God  above  us,  our 
neighbour  next  vs,  the  world  beneath  us.  In  I  he  course  of  our 
desires,  God  hath  three  things,  the  world  one,  our  neighbour 
two.  Our  desire  to  God,  is  either  from  God,  loith  God,  or 
to  God,  and  ordinarily  so  runs.   From  God,  ivhen  it  receives 

"  Alter  mari  ortus,  ferox,  variiis,  Huctuans,  inanis,  juvcnum,  mare  referpn«  <i,^  .i, 
auvea  eaten.  e«lo  demissa.  bonun.  furorem  men.ibu:  mn>i,.cn's,  &"!  .\¥a'sunt 

quae  amari  f  •">i.io         ...i  i_  .    i->  iriasimt. 

juxta  uos  ] 
habet,  &c. 


•  ;  .  "^""''=*'>  •"■"■<--iii  nientibns  imniittens,  Sjp.  I)  Tn<i  ...nf 

?uxu""r'  "         ^'"^  r'        P™"'"''  P"^-'""-.  '"""'lu^;  Deus  s uZ  no"  • 
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from  him,  ichence,  and  for  which  it  should  love  him  :  with 
God,  when  it  contradicts  his  will  in  notliing :  to  God, 
when  it  seeks  to  repose  and  rest  it  self  in  him.  Our  love  to 
our  neighbour  may  proceed  from  him,  and  run  with  him,  not 
to  him :  from  him,  as  when  we  rejoyce  of  his  good  safety,  and 
well  doing :  with  him,  when  we  desire  to  have  him  a  fellow 
and  companion  of  our  journey  in  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  not  in 
him,  because  there  is  no  aid,  hope,  or  confidence  in  man.  From 
the  world  our  love  comes,  when  we  begin  to  admire  the  Creator 
in  his  works,  and  glorify  God  in  his  creatures.  With  the  ivorld 
it  shoidd  run,  if,  according  to  the  mutability  of  all  temporalties, 
it  should  be  dejected  in  adversity,  or  over  elevated  in  prospe- 
rity ;  to  the  world,  if  it  wotdd  settle  it  self  in  its  vain  delighit 
and  studies.  Many  such  partitions  of  love  I  could  repeat,  and 
subdivisions;  but  least  (which  Scaliger  objects  to  Cardan,  Exei'- 
citat.  501)  ^  I  confound  filthy  burning  lust,  with  pure  and 
divine  love,  I  will  follow  that  accurate  division  of  Leon.  He- 
breus,  dial.  2.  betwixt  Sophia  and  Philoy  where  he  speaks  of 
naturalt,  sensible  and  raiioncdl  love,  and  handleth  each  apart. 
Naturall  love  or  hatred  is  that  sympathy  or  antipathy,  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  animate  and  inanimate  creatures,  in  the  four 
elements,  mettals,  stones  :  gravia  te7iduni  deorsum,  as  a  stone  to 
his  centre,  fire  upward,  and  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  go  still  round,  ^  amantes  naturce  debita  exercere, 
for  love  of  perfection.  This  love  is  manifest,  I  say,  in  inanimate 
creatures.  How  comes  a  load-stone  to  draw  iron  to  it,  jet 
chaflF,  the  ground  to  covet  showers,  but  for  love  ?  No  creature- 
s'. Hierom  concludes,  is  to  be  found,  quod  non  aliqidd  amat, 
no  stock,  no  stone,  that  hath  not  some  feeling  of  love.  'Tis 
more  eminent  in  plants,  hearbs,  and  is  especially  observed  in 
vegetals ;  as  betwixt  the  vine  and  elm  a  great  sympathy ;  be- 
twixt the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  betwixt  the  vine  and  olive 
(<=  Virgo  fugit  Bromium),  betwixt  the  vine  and  bales,  a  great  an- 
tipathy ;  the  vine  loves  not  the  bay,  nor  his  smell,  and  ivill  kill 
him,  if  he  grow  near  him ;  the  bur  and  the  lintle  cannot  endure 
one  another ;  the  olive  and  the  mirtle  embrace  each  other,  in 
roots  and  branches,  if  they  grow  neer.  Read  more  of  this  in 
Picolomineus  [grad.  7-  cap.  1),  Crescentius  {lib.  5.  dc  agric.) 
Baptista  Porta  {de  mag.  lib.  1.  cap.  de  plant,  odio  et  Element, 
sym.)  Fracastorius  {de  sym,  et  antip.)  Of  the  love  and  hatred  of 
planets,  consult  with  every  astrologer:  Leon.  Hebrcus  gives 
many  fabulous  reasons,  and  moralizeth  them  withali. 

>  Ne  coufundQiti  vesanos  et  fcedos  amores  beatis,  sceleraliim  cum  puro,  dlvino,  et 
vero,  &c.  Fonseca,  cap.  1.  Amor  ex  Augiistini  forsan  lib.  11.  de  Civit.  Dei. 

Amore  inconaissus  stat  m\indu»,  &c.  Alciat.  Porta.  Vitis  laurum  non  amat, 
nec  ejus  odorem;  si  prope  crescat,  enccat.  Lappus  lenti  advcrsatur.  «  Sympathi* 
olei  et  mjrti  ramorum  et  radicum  sc  coroplcctentium.   Mizaldus,  secret,  cent,  1. 47. . 
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Sensible  love  is  that  of  brute  beasts,  of  which  the  same  LeoHi  . 
Hebreus.  {dial.  2)  assigns  these  causes;  first,  for  the  pleasure 
they  take  in  the  act  of  generation,  male  and  female  love  one  an- 
other : — secondly,  for  the  preservation  of  the  species,  and  desire 
of  young  brood  :  thirdly,  for  the  mutuall  agreement,  as  being  of 
the  same  kinde ;  Sus  sui,  canis  cani,  bos  bovi,  et  asinus  asino 
piikherritnus  videtiir,  as  Epicharmus  held;  and,  according  to 
that  adagy  of  Diogenianus, 

Adsidet  usque  graculus  apud  graculum, 

they  mucli  delight  in  one  anothers  company : 

*  Formicae  grata  est  formicaj  cicada  cicadaja 

and  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather  together: — fourthly,  for  cus- 
tome,  use,  and  familiarity;  as,  if  a  dog  be  trained  up  with  a  lion 
and  a  bear,  contrary  to  their  natures,  they  will  love  each  other. 
Hawks,  dogs,  horses,  love  their  masters  and  keepers.  Many 
stories  I  could  relate  in  this  kinde :  but  see  Gillius,  de  MM. 
anim.  lib.  3.  cap.  14,  those  two  epistles  of  Lipsius,  of  dogs 
and,  horses,  Agellius,  &c.> — fifthly,  for  bringing  up,  as  if  a 
bitch  bring  up  a  kid,  a  hen  ducklings,  an  hedge-sparrow  a 
cuckow,  &c. 

The  third  kinde  is  amor  cogniiionis,  as  Leon  calls  it,  rationall 
love,  intellejotivus  amor,  and  is  proper  to  men,  on  which  1  must 
insist.  This  appears  in  God,  angels,  men.  God  is  love  it  self, 
the  fountain  of  love,  the  disciple  of  love,  as  Plato  stiles  him  ;  the 
servant  of  peace,  the  God  of  love  and  peace ;  have  peace  with  all 
men,  and  God  is  with  you. 

 ^  Quisquis  veneratur  Olympum, 

Ipse  sibi  mundum  subjicit,  atque  Deum. 

Bij  this  love  (saith  Gerson)  we  purchase  heaven,  and  buy  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  <i  love  is  either  in  the  Trinity  it  self  for 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  &c.  Joh  3 
35.  and  5.  20.  and  14.  31.  or  towards  us  his  creatures,  as'iii 
making  the  world.  Amor  mundum  fecit ;  love  built  cities- 
mundi  anima ;  invented  arts,  sciences,  and  all  e  good  things,  in- 
cites us  to  vertue  and  humanity,  combines  and  quickens;  ke'epes 
peace  on  earth,  quietness  by  sea,  mirth  in  the  windes  and  ele- 
ments, expells  all  fear,  anger,  and  rusticity ;  circulus  a  bono  in 
boiium,  a  round  circle  still  from  good  to  good ;  for  love  is  the 
begmner  and  end  of  all  our  actions,  the  efficient  and  instru- 

•  Theocritus,  eldyll.  9.  "  Mantuan.  c  Caritas  munifica,  qui  mercamur 

cle  Deo  regnum  De,.  <«  Po  anuB  pattit.  Zanchius,  de  naturft  D^i,  c.  a  cSe 

de  hoe  amore  De.  agit.  «  Nich.  Bellus  discurs.  28.  de  amatoribus   virtt^tem  pro- 

VQcat,  conservat  pacero  in  terri,  tranqtiillitaum  i.,  atrc,  veniis  iK.itkini,  &c.  ^ 
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.  mental  cause,  as  our  poets  in  their  symbols,  impresses,  » em- 
blemes  of  rings,  squares,  &c.  shadow  unto  us. 

Si  rerum  quseris  fuerit  quis  finis  et  ortus, 
Desine ;  nam  caussa  est  unica  solus  anior. 

If  first  and  last  of  any  thing  you  wit. 
Cease  ;  love's  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  it. 

Love,  saith  ^\jto,  made  the  world;  and  afterwards  in  redeeming 
of  it,' God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son 
for  it,  John  3.  16.    Behold  what  love  the  Father  hath  shewed  on 
vs,  that  we  shoidd  be  called  the  sons  of  God.  1  John  S.  1.  Or 
by  his  sweet  providence,  in  protecting  of  it ;  either  all  in  gene- 
ral!, or  his  saints  elect  and  church  in  particular,  whom  he  keeps 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  whom  he  loves  freely  (as  Hosea,  14.  4. 
speaks),  and  dearly  respects.    "  Carior  est  ipsis  homo,  quam 
sibi :  not  that  we  are  fair,  nor  for  any  merit  or  grace  of  ours ; 
for  we  are  most  vile  and  base ;  but  out  of  his  incomparable  love 
and  goodness,  out  of  his  divine  nature.    And  this  is  that  Ho- 
iner'';  golden  chain,  which  reacheth  down  from  heaven  to  earth, 
by  which  every  creature  is  annexed,  hni  depends  on  his  Creator. 
He  made  all,  saith  ^  Moses;  and  it  was  good;  and  he  loves 

it,  as  good.  .  , 

The  love  of  angels  and  living  souls  is  mutuall  amongst  them- 
selves, towards  us  militant  in  the  church,  and  all  such  as  love 
God  •  as  the  sun  beams  irradiate  the  earth  from  those  celestiall 
thrones  they  by  their  well  wishes  reflect  on  us,  ^  in  salute  homi- 
mm  plomovendd  alacres,  et  constantes  administn ;  there  is 
ioy  in  heaven  for  every  sinner  that  repenteth ',  they  pray  tor 
us,  are  solicitous  for  our  good, '  casti  genii. 

TJbi  regnat  caritaSj  suave  desiderium, 
Laetitiaque  et  amor  Deo  conjunctus. 

Love  proper  to  mortall  men  is  the  third  member  of  this  sub-divi- 
sion,  and  the  subject  of  my  following  discourse. 

aCamerarius,Emb.l00.cei,.2^         » Dial.  0.  '  Juven.  "Ge,,.!. 

.  CausBinus.         ^  Theodoret.  e  Plotmo. 
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MEMB.  II.   SUBSECT.  I. 

Love  of  men,  which  varies  as  his  objects,  profitable,  pleasant, 

honest. 

VaLESIUS  (lib.  3.  contr.  la)  defines  this  love,  which  is  in 
men  to  be  ^  an  affection  of  both  poivers,  appetite,  and  reason. 
The' rational  resides  in  the  brain,  the  other  in  the  liver  (as 
before  hatli  been  said  out  of  Plato  and  others).  The  heart  is 
diversly  affected  of  both,  and  carried  a  thousand  waies  by  con- 
sent. The  sensitive  faculty  most  part  over-rules  reason;  the 
soul  is  carried  hood-winkt,  and  the  understanding  captive 
like  a  beast.  ^  The  heart  is  variously  incBwd ;  sometimes  they 
are  merry,  sometimes  sad ;  and  from  love  arise  hope  aJid  fear, 
Jealousie,  fwy,  desperation.  Now  this  love  of  men  is  diverse, 
and  varies,  as  the  object  varies,  by  which  they  are  entised,  as 
vertue,  wisdome,  eloquence,  profit,  wealth,  money,  fame,  ho- 
nour, or  comeliness  of  person,  &c.  Leon.  Hebreus,  in  his  first 
dialogue,  reduceth  them  all  to  these  three,  utile,  jucundum, 
honestum,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest  (out  of  Aristotle,  belike,  8. 
moral.)  of  which  he  discourseth  at  large;  and  whatsoever  is 
beautifull  and  fair,  is  referred  to  them,  or  any  way  to  be  desired. 

To  profitable,  is  ascribed  health,  wealth,  honour,  5fc.  which  is 
rather  ambition,  desire,  cov,etousness,  then  love.  Friends,  chil- 
dren, love  of  women,  ^  all  delightful!  and  pleasant  objects,  are 
referred  to  the  second.  The  love  of  honest  things  consists 
in  vertue  and  wisdome,  and  is  preferred  before  that  which  is 
profitable  and  pleasant;  intellectuall,  about  that  which  is  ho- 
nest. S',  Austin  calls  profitable,  worldly  ;  jileasant,  carnal  ; 
honest,  spirituall.  ^  Of  and  from  all  three,  result  charity,  friend- 
ship, and  true  love,  which  respects  God  and  our  neighbour.  Of 
each  of  these  I  will  briefly  dilate,  and  shew  in  what  sort  they 
cause  melancholy. 

Amongst  all  these  fair  entising  objects,  which  procure  love, 
and  bewitch  the  soul  of  man,  there  is  none  so  moving,  so  forci- 
ble as  profit ;  and  that  which  carrieth  with  it  a  shew  of  commo- 
dity. Health  indeed  is  a  pretious  thing,  to  recover  and  pre- 
serve which,  we  will  undergo  any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions, 
freely  give  our  goods  :  restore  a  man  to  his  health,  his  purse  lies 

■  Affcetus  nime  appctiva;  potentiiB,  nunc  rationalis ;  alter  cercbro  rcsidet,  alter  hcpatc, 
covde,  he,  I"  Cor  varie  inclinatur,  nunc  gaudens,  nunc  inoerens;  statim  ex  timore 

nascitur  zelotypia,  furor,  spes,  desperalio,  c  Ad  utile  sanitas  refertur;  utilium  est 

ambitio,  cup'ulo,  desiderium,  potius  quam  amor,  excessus,  avaritia.         Picoloin,  grad,  7 . 
t^S'  ^'        '        ''"^  ai<""'cit-  "tile  mundanum,  carnalo  jucundum,  spirituale  honestum. 
iix  singulis  tribus  fit  laritas  tt  amicitia,  quoe  rcspicit  dcum  ct  proximum. 
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open  to  thee  ;  boutitifuU  he  is,  thankful!  and  beholding  to  thee ; 
but  give  him  wealth  and  honour,  give  him  gold,  or  wliat  shall 
be  for  his  advantage  and  preferment,  and  thou  shalt  command 
his  affections,  oblige  him  eternally  to  thee,  heart,  hand,  life,  and 
all,  is  at  thy  service ;  thou  art  his  dear  and  loving  fiiend,  good 
and  gracious  lord  and  master,  his  Maecenas ;  he  is  thy  slave,  thy 
vassall,  most  devote,  affectioned,  and  bound  in  all  duty.  Tell 
him  good  tydings  In  this  kinde,  there  spoke  an  angel,  a  blessed 
hour  that  brings  in  gain;  he  is  thy  creature,  and  thou  his 
creator  ;  he  huggcs  and  admires  thee;  he  is  thine  for  ever.  No 
loadstone  so  attractive  as  that  of  profit ;  none  so  fair  an  object  as 
this  of  gold  :  ^  nothing  wins  a  man  sooner  then  a  good  turn  j 
bounty  and  liberality  command  body  and  soul. 

Munera  (crede  mihi)  placant  hominesque  deosque: 
Placatur  donis  Jupiter  ipse  datis. 

Good  turns  do  pacifie  both  God  and  men, 
And  Jupiter  himself  is  won  by  them. 

Gold,  of  all  other,  is  a  most  delitious  object ;  a  sweet  light,  a 
o-oodly  lustre  it  hatli ;  grutius  minim  quam  solem  intuemiir,  saith 
Austin,  and  we  had  rather  see  it  then  the  sun.  Sweet  and 
pleasant  in  getting,  in  keeping,  it  seasons  all  our  labours in- 
tolerable pains  we  take  for  it,  base  imployments,  endure  bitter 
flouts  and  taunts,  long  journeys,  heavy  burdens;  all  are  made 
light  and  easie  by  this  hope  of  gain. 

At  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  area. 

The  sight  of  gold  refresheth  our  spirits,  and  ravisheth  our 
hearts,  as  that  Babylonian  garment  and  b  golden  wedge  did 
Achan  in  the  camp ;  the  very  sight  and  hearing  sets  on  fire  his 
soul  with  desire  of  it.  It  will  make  a  man  run  to  the  Antipodes, 
or  tarry  at  home  and  turn  parasite,  lye,  flatter,  prostitute  him- 
self swear  and  bear  false  witness ;  he  will  venture  his  body, 
kill'a  king,  murther  his  father,  and  damn  his  soul  to  come  at  it. 
Formosior  ami  massa,  as  Mie  well  observed,  the  mass  of  gold 
is  fairer  then  all  your  Grecian  pictures,  that  Apelles,  Phidias, 
or  any  doting  painter,  could  ever  make:  we  are  enamoured 
with  it, 

^  Prima  fere  vota,  et  cunctis  notissima  templis, 

Divitiae  vit  crescant.  

All  our  labours,  studies,  endeavours,  vows,  prayers  and  wishes, 
are  to  get  it,  how  to  compass  it. 


•  Benefectores  prsecipue  amamus. 
Arbiter.  •>Juvenali(. 


Vives,  3.  de  amni&. 


^  Jos. 


'  Petronius 
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»  Haec  est  ilia  cui  fiiraulatur  maximus  orbis, 
Diva  potens  rei'um,  domitri\que  pecunia  feti. 

This  is  the  great  goddess  we  adore  and  worship  j  this  is  tlie 
sole  object  of  our  desire.    If  we  have  it,  as  we  think,  we  are 
made  for  ever  tlirice  happy,  princes,  lords,  &c.    If  we  lose 
it,  we  are  dull,  heavy,  dejected,  discontent,  miserable,  despe- 
rate, and  mad.    Our  estate  and  bme  esse  ebbs  and  flows  witii 
our  commodity;  and  as  we  are  endowed  or  enriched,  so  are 
we  beloved  and  esteemed  :  it  lasts  no  longer  then  our  wealth  • 
when  that  is  gone,  and  the  object  removed,  farewell  friendship  • 
as  long  as  bounty,  good  cheer,  and  rewards,  were  to  be  hoped' 
friends  enough ;  they  were  tied  to  thee  by  the  teeth,  and  would 
toliow  thee  as  crows  do  a  carcass :  but,  when  thy  goods  are 
gone  and  spent,  the  lamp  of  their  love  is  out ;  and  thou  shalt 
be  contemned,  scorned,  hated,  injured.     ^Lucian's  Timon, 
when  he  lived  m  prosperity,  was  the  sole  spectacle  of  Greece 
one  y  admired;  who  but  Timon  ?  Every  body  loved,  honoured' 
applauded  him;    each   man  oflfered  him  his  service,  aud 
sought  to  be  kin  to  him  :  but,  when  his  gold  was  spent,  his 
fair  possessions  gone,  farewell  Timon ;  none  so  ugly,  none  so 
deformed  so  odious  an  abject  as  Timon;  no  man  fo^'ridiculus 

wouldtnt  hi^  '  P^""^  ^  - 

Tis  the  generall  humour  of  the  world ;  comraoditv  steer, 
our  affections  throughout;  we  love  those'  that  are  fS^-tunate 
and  rich,  that  thrive,  or  by  whom  we  may  receive  mutnlll 

hate Seld'^b/""  ^"^f f '  fi  ' 

iiate  those,  and  abhor,  on  the  other  side,  which  are  ooor  anri 

miserable,  or  by  whom  we  may  sustain  bss  or  nconvCen  ° 

And  even  those  that  were  now  familiar  and  dear  umo  us  n,?; 

lovmg  and  long  friends,  neighbours,  kinsmer  allies  w^.b 

whom  we  have  conversed  and  lived  as  so  manv  rir  '  f 

grave,  learned,  valiant,  &c.  and  magSdrev^nd  mi^' 
any  controversie  arise  betwixt  us,  some  tre sprlniuL  T"~^ 
some  part  of  our  goods  be  detained  TDeece  of  Ta  ^' 
be  litigious,  if  ttey  cross  us  in  ou^ 'suit  or  Ich  tl^e'T"  *° 
of  our  commodity,  we  detest  and  deprSlVem  ^pfn  fsudS 

•Joh.Stc«nd.lib.syIvanim.  •>  Luciam,,,  Timon. 
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neither  affinity,  consanguinity,  or  old  acquaintance  can  contain 
us,  but  '^nipto  jecore  exierit  caprijiciis.  A  goklen  apple  sets 
altogether  by  the  ears,  as  if  a  marrow  bone  or  hony  comb  were 
flung  amongst  bears  :  father  and  son,  brother  and  sister,  kins- 
men are  at  odds :  and  look,  what  malice,  deadly  hatred,  can  in- 
vent, that  shall  be  done, 

Teriibile,  dirunij  pestilens,  atroxj  fenim  : 

mutuall  injuries,  desire  of  revenge,  and  how  to  hurt  them,  him 
and  his,  are  all  our  studies.  If  our  pleasures  be  interrupt,  we 
can  tolerate  it ;  our  bodies  hurt,  we  can  put  it  up  and  be  recon- 
ciled :  but  touch  our  commodities,  we  are  most  impatient  : 
fair  becomes  foul,  the  Graces  are  turned  to  Harpyes,  friendly 
salutations  to  bitter  imprecations,  mutuall  feastings  to  plotting 
villanies,  minings  and  counterminings ;  good  words  to  satjTcs 
and  invectives ;  we  revile  e  contra ;  nought  but  his  imperfec- 
tions are  in  our  eyes;  he  is  a  base  knave,  a  divel,  a  monster,  a 
caterpiller,  a  viper,  an  hog-rubber,  &c. 

Desinit  in  pisceni  mulier  fonnosa  superne : 

This  scene  is  altered  on  a  sudden ;  love  is  turned  to  hate, 
mirth  to  melancholy :  so  furiously  are  we  most  part  bent,  our 
affections  fixed  upon  this  object  of  commodity,  and  upon 
money,  the  desire  of  which  in  excess  is  covetousness.  Ambi- 
tion tyrannizeth  over  our  souls,  as  '^I  have  shewed,  and  in  defect 
crucifies  as  much ;  as,  if  a  man  by  negligence,  ill  husbandry, 
improvidence,  prodigality,  waste  and  consume  his  goods  and 
fortunes,  beggery  follows,  and  melancholy ;  he  becomes  an 
abject,  odious,  and  worse  then  an  infidel,  in  not  jiroviding 
for  his  family. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Pleasant  Objects  of  Love. 

Pleasant  objects  are  infinite,  whether  they  be  such 
as  have  life,  or  be  witliout  life.  Inanimate  are  countries, 
provinces,  towers,  towns,  cities,  as  he  said,  <■  Pidcherrimam 
insnlam,  vidermis,  etiam  aim  non  videmus ;  we  see  a  fair 
island  by  description,  when  we  see  it  not.  The  "^sun  never 
saw  a  fairer  city,  Thessala  Tempe,  orchards,  gardens,  plea- 
sant walks,  groves,  fountains,  &c.     The  heaven  it  self  is 


•  Pcrs.  Part,  1.  sect.  2.  merob.  3.  sub.  12.  °  1  Tim.  5.  8.  *  Lips,  episi. 
Cgnideno.  '  Lcland  of  St.  Edinondsbury. 
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said  to  be  ^  fair  or  foul ;  fair  buildings,  ^  fair  pictures,  all  ar- 
tificial!, elaborate,  and  curious  works,  clothes,  give  an  admira- 
ble lustre :  we  admire,  and  gaze  upon  them,  ut  pueri  Jimonis 
avem,  as  children  do  on  a  peacock.  A  fair  dog,  a  ftiir  horse 
and  hawk,  &c.  Thesmlus  amat  eqiium  pullinum,  bucu- 
lum  jEgyptms,  Lacedamonins  Catuhvm,  £fc.)  such  things 
we  love,  are  most  gracious  in  our  sight,  acceptable  unto  us, 
and  whatsoever  else  may  cause  this  passion,  if  it  be  superfluous 
or  immoderately  loved,  as  Guianerius  observes.  These  things 
in  them-elves  are  pleasing  and  good,  singular  ornaments,  ne- 
cessary, comely,  and  fit  to  be  had ;  but  when  we  fix  an  immo- 
derate eye,  and  dote  on  them  over  much,  this  pleasure  may 
turn  to  pain,  bring  much  sorrow  and  discontent  unto  us,  work 
our  finall  overthrow,  and  cause  melancholy  in  the  end.  Many 
are  carried  away  with  those  bewitching  sports  of  gaming,  hawk- 
ing, hunting,  and  such  vain  pleasures,  as  I  have  said  :  some 
with  immoderate  desire  of  fame,  to  be  crowned  in  the  Olym- 
picks,  knighted  in  the  field,  &c.  and  by  these  means  ruinate 
themselves.  The  lascivious  dotes  on  his  fair  mistress,  the 
glutton  on  his  dishes,  which  are  infinitely  varied  to  please  tlie 
palate,  the  epicure  on  his  severall  pleasures,  the  superstitious 
on  his  idol,  and  fats  himself  with  future  joys,  as  Turks  feed 
themselves  with  an  imaginary  perswasion  of  a  sensuall  paradise  : 
so  severall  pleasant  objects,  diversely  affect  divers  men.  But 
the  fairest  objects  and  entisings  proceed  from  men  themselves, 
which  most  frequently  captivate,  allure,  and  make  them  dote 
beyond  all  measure  upon  one  another,  and  that  for  many  respects : 
first,  as  some  suppose,  by  that  secret  force  of  stars,  [quod  me 
tibi  temperat  astruvif)  tiiey  do  singularly  dote  on  such  a 
man,  hate  such  again,  and  can  give  no  reason  for  it.  ^  j^gn 
amo  te,  Sabidi,  ^c.  Alexander  admired  Hepheestion,  Adrian 
Antinoiis,  Nero  Sporus,  &c.  The  physicians  refer  this  to  their 
temperament;  astrologers  to  trine  and  sextile  aspects,  or  op- 
posite to  their  severall  ascendents,  lords  of  their  genitures, 
love  and  hatred  of  planets;  ^Cicogna,  to  concord  and  discord 
of  spirits ;  but  most  to  outward  graces.  A  merry  companion 
is  welcome  and  acceptable  to  all  men;  and  therefore,  saithsGo- 
mesius,  princes  and  great  men  entertain  jesters  and  players 
commonly  in  their  courts.  But  jjares  aim  paribus  facillime 
congregantur ;  tis  that  'simihtude  of  manners,  which  ties 
most  men  in  an  inseparable  link,  as,  if  they  be  addicted  to  the 


"  Coelum  sercmim,  cnplum  visu  ficduin.  Polyil.  lib.  1.  de  AngliS.  >>  Credo  rqui- 

dem,  vivos  ducent  c  inarmore  vullus.               Max.  Tyrius,  ser.  9.  •!  Part  1 

Sec.  a.  mcml..  3.           e  Mart.           ^ Oranif.  mag.  lil,.  12.  cap.  ,3.  i  De  sale 

geniali,  1.  a.  c.  1.5.  h  Tlicod,  Prodromus  nraor.  lib.  3.  t  Sirailitudo 
iiiorum  |iarit  amicitiara. 
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same  studies  or  disports,  they  delight  in  one  anothers  compa- 
nies;  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather  together ;  if  they  be  of 
divers  inclinations,  or  opposite  in  manners,  they  can  seldome 
agree.  Secondly,  » affability,  custome,  and  familiarity,  may 
convert  nature  many  times,  though  they  be  different  in  man- 
ners, as,  if  they  be  country-men,  fellovir-students,  colleagues,  or 
have  been  fellow-souldiers,  ^  brethren  in  aflliction,  acerba 
calamitatum  societas  diversi  etiam  ingenii  homines  conjungit) 
affinity,  or  some  such  accidcntall  occasion  :  though  they  cannot 
agree  amongst  themselves,  they  will  stick  together  like  burrs, 
and  hold  against  a  third :  so,  after  some  discontinuance,  or  death, 
enmity  ceaseth ;  or  in  a  forrain  place, 

Pascitur  in  vivis  livor,  post  fata  quiescit : 
Et  cecidere  odia,  et  tristes  mors  obruit  iras. 

A  third  cause  of  love  and  hate  may  be  mutuall  offices,  accep- 
tum  beiiejicium ;  ^  commend  him,  use  him  kindly,  take  his 
part  in  a  quarrell,  relieve  him  in  his  misery ;  thou  winnest  him 
forever :  do  the  opposite,  and  be  sure  of"  a  perpetuall  enemy. 
Praise  and  dispraise  of  each  other  do  as  much,  though  un- 
known, as  ^  Schoppius  by  Scaliger  and  Casaubonus  :  mulus 
mulum  scabit ;  who  but  Scaliger  with  him  ?  what  encomions, 
epithetes,  elogiums  ?  Antistes  sapientice,  pei-petuus  dictatoi; 
litei'arum  ornamentum,  Evropce  miraadiim,  noble  Scaliger, 
incredibilis  ingenii  preestantia,  Sfc.  diis  potius  quam  ho7ni~ 
nibiis  pel'  omnia  comparandus :  scripta  ejus  aurea,  ancilia  de 
codo  delapsa,  poplltibus  veneramur  flexis,  fifc.  But,  when 
they  began  to  vary,  none  so  absiird  as  Scaliger,  so  vile  and  base, 
as  his  books  de  Burdonum  familia  and  other  satyricall  invec- 
tives, may  witness.  Ovid,  in  Ibin,  Archilochus  himself,  was 
not  so  bitter.  Another  great  tye  or  cause  of  love,  is  consan- 
guinity;  parents  are  dear  to  their  children,  children  to  their 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  cosens  of  all  sorts,  as  an  hen  and 
chickens,  all  of  a  knot :  every  crow  thinks  her  own  bird  fairest. 
Many  mcmoralde  examples  are  in  this  kinde  ;  and  'tis  portenti 
simile,  if  tliey  do  not :  mother  cannot  forget  her  child ;  Salo- 
mon so  found  out  the  true  owner :  love  of  parents  may  not  be 
concealed  :  'tis  natural),  descends  ;  and  they  that  are  inhumane 

»  Vives,  3.  cle  Animd.  Qui  simul  fecere  naufragium,  aut  una  pcrtulcre 

vincula  vel  consilii  oonjuraiionisve  societate  junguntur,  invicem  amant :  Brutum 
et  Cassium  invicem  infensos  Csesarianus  <Iominatus  conciliavit.  j^milius  Lepidiis 
et  Julius  Fkccus,  quum  cssent  iniiiiirlsaimi,  ccnsores  vcnuiiciau,  simulmtcs  illico 
deposuere.    Scuiiet.  cop.  4.  dc  caussft  Amor.  ^  Papinius.  Isocrates 

Demonico  prfficipit,  ut,  qu\inj  alicujus  amicitiam  vellct,  ilium  laudet,  quod  laus  initiuni 
amoris  sit,  vitiiperatio  simultatuni.      '  Suspect,  lect.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.      '^Isay,  49. 
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in  this  kinde,  are  unworthy  of  tliat  air  they  breath,  and  of  the 
four  elements;  yet  many  unnaturall  examples  we  have  in  this 
rank,  of  heart-hearted  parents,  disobedient  children,  of  dis- 
agreeing brothers;  nothing  so  common.  The  love  of  kinsmen 
is  grown  cold :  mmy  kinsmen  (as  the  saying  is)  few  friends. 
If  thine  estate  be  good,  and  thou  be  able  par  pali  rejerre,  to 
requite  their  kindness,  there  will  be  mutuall  correspondence; 
otherwise  thou  art  a  burden,  most  odious  to  them  above  all 
others.  The  last  object  that  tyes  man  and  man,  is  comeliness 
of  person,  and  beauty  alone,  as  men  love  women  with  a  wanton 
eye;  which  kccT  h^o-XTjV  is  termed  heroicall,  or  Love-Melan- 
ciioly.  Other  loves  (saith  ^  Picolomineus)  are  so  called  with 
some  contraction,  as  the  love  of  wine,  gold,  &c.  but  this  of 
women  is  predominant  in  an  higher  strain,  whose  part  affected 
is  the  liver;  and  this  love  deserves  a  longer  explication,  and  shall 
be  dilated  apart  in  the  next  section. 


SUBSECT.  III. 

Honest  objects  of  Love. 

Beauty  is  the  common  object  of  all  love ;  ^  as  jet  draws 
a  straw,  so  doth  beauty  hi^e  :  vertue  and  honesty  are  great  mo- 
tives, and  give  as  fair  a  lustre  as  the  rest,  especially  if  they  be 
sincere  and  right,  not  fucate,  but  proceeding  from  true  form, 
and  an  incon-upt  judgement.  Those  two  Venus  twins,  Eros  and 
Anteros,  are  then  most  firm  and  fast.  For  many  times  other- 
wise men  are  deceived  by  their  flattering  Gnathoes,  dissemblinff 
camelions,  outsides,  hypocrites,  that  make  a  shew  of  great  love 
learning,  pretend  honesty,  vertue,  zeal,  modesty,  widi  affected 
looks  and  counterfeit  gestures:  fained  protestations  often  steal 
away  the  hearts  and  favours  of  men,  and  deceive  them,  sped.e 
virtutis  et  umbra,  when  as,  revei-d  and  indeed,  there  is  no  worth 
or  honesty  at  all  in  them,  no  truth,  but  meer  hypocrisie,  sub- 
tilty,  knavery,  and  the  like.  As  true  friends  they  are,  as  he 
that  Ccehus  Securidus  met  by  the  high  way  side;  and  hard  it  is 
in  this  temporising  age,  to  distinguish  such  companions,  or  to 
tinde  them  out.  Such  Gnathoes  as  these  for  the  most  part  be 
long  to  great  men,  and  by  this  glozing  flattery,  afTability,  and 
such  like  philters,  so  dive  and  insinuate  into  their  favours  tint 
Uiey  are  taken  for  men  of  excellent  worth,  wisdume,  lear'niuLr, 
dcmi-gods,  and  so  screw  themselves  into  dignities,  honours' 

•  Rara  est  Concordia  fratrum.  Grad.  1.  cap.  Q-a.  '        '  Yiwr-,  n  ,I„  a  • 

W  paleam  succinura,  sic  formain  amor  trahit.         '  ' 
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offices :  but  these  men  cause  harsh  confusion  often,  and  as  many 
stirs  as  Rehoboam's  cpunsellors  in  a  common-wealth,  overthrow 
themselves  and  others.    Taiidlerus,  and  some  authors  make  a 
doubt,  whether  love  and  hatred  may  be  compelled  by  philters  or 
characters  J   Cardan,  and  Marbodius,  by  pretious  stones  and 
amulets;  astrologers,  by  election  of  times,  &c.  as  ^  I  shall  else- 
where discuss.    The  true  object  of  this  honest  love  is  vertue, 
wisdome,  honesty,    reall  worth,  interna  forma ;  and  tiiis  love 
cannot  deceive  or  be  comjjelled  :  lit  ameris,  amahilis  eslo  ;  love 
it  self  is  the  must  potent  pliiltrum,  vertue  and  wisdome,  gratia 
grntumfaciens,  the  sole  and  only  grace,  not  counterfeit,  but 
open,  honest,  simple,  naked,    descending  from  heaven,  as  our 
apostle  hath  it,  an  infused  liabit  from  God,  which  hath  given 
severall  gifts,  as  wit,  learning,  tongues,  for  which  they  shall  be 
amiable  and  gratious  {Eph.  4.  II),  as  to  Saul  stature  and  a 
goodly  presence  (1  Sam.  9.  2):  Joseph  found  favour  in  Pha- 
raoh's court  {Gen.  39)  for     his  person;  and  Daniel  with  the 
princes  of  the  eunuchs  {Dan.  1.  9)  Christ  was  gratious  with 
God  and  men  {Luk.  2.  52).    There  is  still  some  peculiar  grace, 
as  of  good  discourse,  eloquence,  wit,  honesty,  which  is  the 
primum  mobile,  first  mover,  and  a  most  forcible  loadstone  to 
draw  the  favours  and  good  wills  of  mens  eys,  ears,  and  affections 
^unto  them.    Wlien  Jesiis  spake,  they  were  all  astonied  at  his 
answers,  {Luk.  2.  4/)  and  wondred,  at  his  gratious  words  which 
proceeded  from  Ms  mouth.    An  orator  steals  away  the  hearts  of 
men,  and,  as  another  Orpheus,  qm  vult,  uncle  vidt,  he  puis  them 
to  him  by  speech  alone:  a  sweet  v^oice  causeth  admiration ; 
and  he  that  can  utter  himself  in  good  words,  in  pur  ordinary 
phrase,  is  called  a  proper  man,  a  divine  spirit.    For  which 
cause,  belike,  our  old  poets,  senutus  poyulusciue  poelarum, 
made  Mercury  the  gentleman-usher  to  the  Graces,  captain  of 
eloquence,  and  those  Charites  to  be  Jupiter's  and  Eurynome's 
daughters,  descended  from  above.    Though  they  be  otherwise 
deformed,  crooked,  ugly  to  behold,  those  good  parts  of  the 
minde  denominate  them  fair.    Plato  commends  the  beauty 
of  Socrates  ;  yet  who  was  more  grim  of  countenance,  stern  and 
ghastly  to  look  upon  ?  So  are  and  have  been  many  great  philo- 
sophers, as    Gregory  Nazianzen  observes,  deformed,  most  part, 
in  that  ivhich  is  to  be  seen  icith  the  eys,  but  most  elegant  in  that 
lohich  is  not  to  be  seen. 

Ssepe  sub  attrila  latitat  sapientia  veste. 
iEsop,  Democritus,  Aristotle,  Politianus,  Melancthon,  Gcsncr, 

»  Sect.  scq.  Nihil  divinius  liominc  probo.  *  James,  3.1".  ^  Gratior  est 
pulcliio  vcnifiis  e  corpora  virtus.  *  Orat.  1 8.  defnrmes  plcrunique  philosophi  ad  id 

quod  in  aspectum  cadit,  ca  parte  elcganles  quae  oculos  fugil. 
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&e.  withered  old  men,  Sileni  AkibiaxUs,  very  iiarsh  and  im- 
polite to  the  eye;  but  wiio  were  so  terse,  polite,  eloquent,  gene- 
rally learned,  temperate,  and  modest  ?  No  man  then  living  was 
so  tair  as  Alcibiades,  so  lovely,  quoad  superjiciem,  to  the  eye, 
;is  Boethius  observes :  but  he  had  corpus  tnrpissimnm  interne, 
■A  most  deformed  soul.  Honesty,  vertue,  fair  conditions,  are 
great  entiser-s  to  such  as  are  well  given,  and  much  avail  to  get 
the  favour  and  good  will  of  men.  Abdolonymus,  in  Curtius, 
a  poor  man  (i)ut,  which  mine  author  notes,  the  cause  of  this 
■poverty  tvas  his  honesly),  for  his  modesty  and  continency, 
from  a  private  person,  (for  they  found  him  digging  in  his  gar- 
den) was  saluted  king,  and  preferred  before  all  the  magnifi- 
coes  of  his  time:  injecta  ei  vestis  purpura  auroque  distincta ; 
a  purple  embroidered  garment  was  put  upon  him,  ^  and  they 
bade  him  icash  himself,  and,  as  he  was  imrthi/,  take  upon  him 
the  stile  and  spirit  of  a  king,  continue  his  continency,  and  the 
rest  of  his  good  parts.  Titus  Pomnonius  Atticus,  that  noble 
citizen  of  Rome,  was  so  fair  conditioned,  of  so  sweet  a  car- 
riage, that  he  was  generally  beloved  of  all  good  men,  of  Caesar, 
Pompey,  Anthony,  Tully,  of  divers  sects,  &c.  midtas  hcere- 
ditates  Cornelius  Nepos  writes)  sold  honitate  conseqmitus. 
Opera  pretium  audire,  djC.  it  is  worthy  of  your  attention, 
Livy  cries,  you  that  scorn  all  but  riches,  and  give  no  esieetrt 
to  vei'tue,  except  they  be  loealthy  wiihall,  Q.  Cincinnatus  had 
but  four  acres,  and,  by  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  teas  chosen 
dictator  of  Rome.  Of  such  account  were  Cato,  Fabritius, 
Aristides,  Antoninus,  Probus,  for  their  eminent  worth :  so 
Caesar,  Trajan,  Alexander,  admired  for  valour :  *  Hephjestion 
loved  Alexander,  but  Parmenio  the  king:  Tdus  delicicp.  hu^ 
mani  generis,  and,  which  Aurelius  Victor  hath  of  Vespasian, 
the  dilling  of  liis  time,  as  s  Edgar  Ethcling  was  in  England,  for 
his  ^excellent  vertues  :  their  memory  is  yet  fresh,  sweet;  and 
we  love  them  many  ages  after,  though  they  be  dead.  Suaveni 
memoriam  sui  reliquit,  saith  Lipsius^'of  his  friend;  living  and 
dead  they  are  all  one.  ^  [  have  ever  loved,  as  thou  knowest, 
(so  Tully  wrote  to  Dolabella)  Marcus  Brutus,  for  his  great 
wit,  singular  honest?/,  constancy,  sweet  conditions ;  and  believe 


43  rfe  consol.        >>  Caussa  ei  paupertatis  philosophla,  sicut  plerisque  prohitas  fuit 
Ablue  corpus,  et  cape  reg.s  ainmum,  ot  iu  cam  foriunam,  qu/l  dignus  es,  continentiam' 
istam  profer.      ^  Wni  ejus.       «  Qui  prx  divitiis  huniana  spernunt,  nec  virtuli  locnn 
pumnt,  nisi  opes  affluant.    Q.  Cincinnatus  consensu  patrum  in  dictatorem  Romai..,,., 
electus.  r  Curtius.  »  Edgar  EtlHing,  England's  darling.  1.^^^ 

suavitas,  obvia  comitas,  proinpta  officia,  mortalium  nnimos  dcnierentur.  i  Knist 

lib.  8.  Semper  amavi,  ut  tu  scis  iW.  Brulum,  propter  ejus  sun.mum  ingcnium,  sua- 
T^ssimos  mores  singukrem  prob.latem  et  constantiam :  nihil  est,  mihi  crcde,  virtutc 
Jormosius,  nilul  amabilius.  '  ^'"^"^^ 
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it,  ^  there  is  nothing  so  amiable  and  fair  as  vertue.  I  ^  do 
mightily  love  Calcisimis,  (so  Pliny  writes  to  Sossius)  a  most 
industiioiis,  eloquent,  upright  man;  which  is  all  in  all  with 
me.  The  aflection  came  from  his  good  parts.  And,  as  S'. 
Austin  comments  on  the  84  Psalm,  ^  there  is  a  peadiar  beauty 
of  justice,  and  inward  beauty,  which  ice  see  with  the  eyes  of 
our  hearts,  love,  and  are  enamoured  icith,  as  in  martyrs: 
though  their  bodies  be  torn  in  pieces  with  wild  beasts,  yet  this 
beauty  shines,  and  we  love  their  vertiies.  ''The  Stoicks 
are  of  opinion  that  a  wise  man  is  only  fair;  and  Cato  (in 
TuUy,  3,  de  Finibus)  contends  the  same,  that  tlie  lineaments 
of  the  minde  are  far  fairer  than  those  of  the  body,  incom- 
parably beyond  them:  wisdom  and  valour,  according  to 
«  Xenophon,  especially  deserve  the  name  of  beauty,  and  deno- 
minate one  fair;  et  incomparabiliter  pulchrior  est  (as  Austin 
holds)  Veritas  Christianorum  quam  Helena  Gracorum.  Wine 
is  strong ;  the  king  is  strong ;  ivomen  are  strong ;  but  truth 
overcometh  all  things  (1  Esd.  3.  10,  11,  12).  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  getteth  understanding ;  for  the 
merchandise  thereof  is  better  then  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof 
better  then  gold ;  it  is  more  precious  then  pearls ;  and  all  the 
things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  to  her 
(Prov.  S.  13,  14,  15).  A  wise,  true,  just,  upright,  and  good 
man,  I  say  it  again,  is  onely  fair.  ^It  is  reported  of  Magdalen 
Queen  of  France,  and  wife  to  Lewis  11th,  a  Scottish  woman 
by  birth,  that,  walking  forth  in  an  evening  with  her  ladies, 
she  spied  M.  Alanus,  one  of  the  kings  chaplains,  a  silly,  old, 
g  hard-favoured  man,  fast  asleep  in  a  bower,  and  kissed  him 
sweetly ;  when  the  yong  ladies  laughed  at  her  for  it,  she  re- 
plied, that  it  was  not  his  person  that  she  did  embrace  and 
reverence,  but,  with  a  Platonick  love,  the  divine  beauty  of 
^  his  soul.  Thus,  in  all  ages,  vertue  hath  been  adored,  ad- 
mired ;  a  singular  lustre  hath  proceeded  Irom  it ;  and  the  more 
vertuous  he  is,  the  more  gratious,  the  more  admired.  No 
man  so  much  followed  upon  earth  as  Christ  himself;  and,  as 
the  Psalmist  saith  (45.  2),  he  loas  fairer  then  the  S07is  of  inen. 
Chrysostome  {Horn.  8.  in  Mat.)  Bernard  {Ser.  1.  de  omnibus 
Sanctis),  Austin  Cassiodore,  Hier.  (in  9  Mat.)  interpret  it  of 

»  Ardentcs  amoves  cxcitaret,  si  simulacrum  ejus  ad  ocutos  penelraret.  Plato,  Phae- 
done.  ^  Epist.  lib.  4.  Validissimc  diligo  vinim  rectum,  disertum,  quod  apud  me 

potentissimum  est.  '  Est  quoedam  p\dchritudo  justiiiae,  quam  vidciiius  oculis  cor- 

dis, amamus,  ct  exardesciraus,  ut  in  marlyiibus,  quum  eorum  membra  bestioc  laceraretjt, 
etsi  alias  deformes,  &c.  *  Lipsius  roanuduc.  ad  Fhys.  Stoic,  lib.  a.  diff.  1 7.  solus 

sapiens  jnilcher.  "=  Fortitude  et  prudentia  pulchritudinis  laudem  pnecipuc  merentur. 
f  tranc.  Belforist.  in  liist.  An.  1430.  e  Erat  auteni  fede  deformis,  e t  ta  formS, 

qui  citius  pueri  terreri  possent,  quam  iavitari  ad  oscuUun  puellae.  Deformis  iste 

etsi  videatur  senex,  divinum  aiiimum  habet. 
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the  "  beauty  of  liis  person ;  there  was  a  divine  majestic  in  his 
looks  ;  it  shined  like  lightninj^,  and  drew  all  men  to  it :  but 
Basil,  Cyril  [lib.  6.  super.  55.  Esay),  Theodoret,  Arnobius, 
&c.  of  the  beauty  of  his  divinit)',  justice,  grace,  eloquence,  &c. 
Tiionias  (in  Psai.  44)  of  both;  and  so  doth  Baradius,  and 
Peter  Morales  {lib.  de  pulchritud.  lesu  et  Maria),  adding  as 
much  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Marj', 

 hsec  alios  formd  prascesserit  omnes. 


according  to  that  prediction  of  Sibylla  Cumsea.  Be  they  pre- 
sent or  absent,  near  us,  or  afar  off,  this  beauty  shines,  and 
will  attract  men  many  miles  to  come  and  visite  it.  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  left  their  countrey,  to  see  those  wise  ^Egyptian 
priests :  Apollonius  travelled  into  ^Ethiopia,  Persia,  to  consult 
with  the  Magi,  Brachmanni,  Gymnosophists.  The  queen  of 
Sheba  came  to  visit  Solomon ;  and  many,  saith  ^  Hierom, 
went  out  of  Spain  and  remote  places  a  thousand  miles,  to 
behold  that  eloquent  Livy ;  c  Midti  Romam,  non  ut  urbem  pul- 
cherrimam,  ant  urhis  et  orbis  dominum  Octavianum,  sed  ut  himc 
unum  inviserent  audirentqite,  a  Gadibus  profecti  sunt.  No 
beauty  leaves  such  an  impression,  strikes  so  deep,  ^  or  links  the 
souls  of  men  closer  then  vertue. 

*  Non,  per  deos,  aut  pictor  posset, 
Aut  statuarius  ullus,  fingere 
Talem  pulchritudincm,  qualem  virtus  habet : 

no  painter,  no  graver,  no  carver,  can  express  vertues  lustre, 
or  those  admirable  rayes  that  come  from  it,  those  enchanting 
rayes  that  enamour  posterity,  those  everlasting  rayes  that  con- 
tmue  to  the  worlds  end.  Many,  saith  Phavorinus,  that  loved 
arid  admired  Alcibiades  in  his  youth,  knew  not,  cared  not  for 
Alcibiades  a  man;  nunc  intumtes  quccrebant  Jlcibiadem : 
but  the  beauty  of  Socrates  is  still  the  same;  f vertues  lustre 
never  fades,  is  ever  fresh  and  green,  semper  viva  to  all  suc- 
ceeding ages,  and  a  most  attractive  loadstone,  to  draw  and 
combine  such  as  are  present.  For  that  reason,  belike,  Homer 
feigns  the  three  Graces  to  be  linked  and  tied  hand  in  hand, 
because  the  hearts  of  men  are  so  firmly  united  with  such  graces. 
l  ^Jf^eet  bands,  (beneca  exclaims)  which  so  happily  combine, 
that  those  lohich  are  bound  by  them  love  their  binders, 

bib  ^vE"        Tp  ^^V!^^^'^  homines  ad  se  trahens.         ^  Profit. 
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desiring,  withall,  much  more  harder  to  he  hound,  and,  as  so 
many  Gcryons,  to  be  united  into  one.  For  the  nature  of  true 
Inendship  is  to  combine,  to  be  like  aflFected,  of  one  minde, 

•  Velle  et  nolle  ambobus  idem,  satiataque  toto 
Mens  aevo  

as  the  Poet  saith,  still  to  continue  one  and  the  same.  And 
where  this  love  takes  place,  there  is  peace  and  quietness,  a 
true  correspondence,  perfect  amity,  a  diapason  of  vowes  and 
wishes,  the  same  opinions,  as  betwixt  ^  David  and  Jonathan, 
Damon  and  Pythias,  Pylades  and  Orestes,  Nisus  and  Euryalus, 
Theseus  and  Pirithous :  they  will  live  and  die  together,  and 
prosecute  one  another  with  good  turns,  nam  vinci  in  amore 
turpissimum  putant)  not  only  living,  but,  when  their  friends 
are  dead,  with  tombs  and  monuments,  njenias,  epitaphs, 
elegies,  inscriptions,  pyramids,  obelisks,  statues,  images,  pic- 
tures, histories,  poems,  annals,  feasts,  anniversaries,  many 
ages  after  (as  Plato's  schoUers  did)  they  will  parentare  siill, 
omit  no  good  office  that  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
their  names,  honours,  and  eternal  memory,  f  Ilium  colorihus, 
ilium,  cerd,  ilium  are,  ^c.  He  did  express  his  friends  in 
colours,  in  wax,  in  brass,  in  ivoi-y,  marble,  gold  and  silver, 
(as  Pliny  reports  of  a  citizen  in  Rome)  ajid  in  a  great  auditory, 
not  long  since,  recited  a  just  volitme  of  his  life.  In  another 
place,  g  speaking  of  an  epigram  which  Martial  had  composed 
in  praise  of  him.  He  gave  me  as  much  as  he  might,  and 
woidd  have  done  more  if  he  could, :  though  what  can  a  man 
give  more  then  honour,  glory,  and  eternity?  But  that  lohich 
he  wrote,  peradventui'e,  will  not  continue ;  yet  he  icrote  it 
to  continue.  'Th  all  the  recompence  a  poor  schoUer  can 
make  his  well-deserving  patron,  Maecenas,  friend,  to  mention 
him  in  his  works,  to  dedicate  a  book  to  his  name,  to  write  his 
life,  &c.  as  all  our  poets,  orators,  historiographers,  have  ever 
done ;  and  the  greatest  revenge  such  men  take  of  their  adver- 
saries, to  persecute  them  with  satyrs,  invectives,  &c.  and  'tis 
both  wayes  of  great  moment,  as  '  Plato  gives  us  to  understand. 

"Statins  ""He  loved  him,  as  he  laved  his  own  soul,  1  Sam.  15.  1.  Beyond 

the  love  of  women.  '  Virg.  9.  JEn.  Qni  super  exanimem  sese  conjecit  amicum 

CoiiTossiis.  Amicus  animce  dimidium,  Austin,  confes.  4.  cap.  6.  Quod  dc 

Virgilio  Hora'ius,  Et  scn'es  aninite  dimidium  mesc.  *  Plinius.  •"Ilium 

argentn  et  auro,  ilium  ebore,  marmoie  eflingit ;  et  nuper,  ingenti  adhibito  auditorio, 
ingciuem  de  vitll  ejus  librum  rccitavit.  e])iit.  lib.  4.  cpist.  68.  ?  Lib,  4.  ep.  61. 

Prisco  suo:  Dedit  milii  quiimuiii  |i()tuit  roaxiinuiD,  daiurus  ampUus,  si  poniisset, 
Tamelsi  ([uid  luimini  dari  potest  mnjus  quam  gloria,  laus,  et  actcrnitas?  At  non  ertmt 
fortasse  (pioe  scripsit.    Ille  tumcn  scripsit,  tamquam  essent  futura.  •>  For  genus 

irrltabile  vatura.  '  Lib.  10.  de  Legibus.  Magnam  enim  vim  habent,  &c. 
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Paulus  Jovius,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of 
Pope  Leo  Decimus,  his  noble  patron,   concludes  in  these 
words :    Because  I  cannot  hoiiour  him  as  other  rich  men  do, 
icith  like  endeavour,  affection,  and  "piety,  I  have  undertaken 
to  urite  his  life ;  since  my  fortunes  loill  not  give  me  leave  to 
maJic  a  7nore  sumptuous  monument,  I  icill  perform  those  rites 
to  his  sacred  ashes,  which  a  small,  perhaps,  but  a  liberal 
tvit  can  afford.    But  I  rove.    Where  this  true  love  is  wanting, 
there  can  be  no  firm  peace,  friendship  from  teeth  outward, 
counterfeit,  or  for  some  by  respects,  so  long  dissembled,  till 
they  have  satisfied  their  own  ends,  which,  upon  every  small 
occasion,  breaks  out  into  enmity,  open  war,  defiance,  heart- 
burnings, whispering,  calumnies,  contentions,  and  all  man- 
ner of  bitter  melancholy  discontents.    And  those  men  which 
have  no  other  object  of  their  love,  then  greatness,  wealth, 
authority,  &c.  are  rather  feared  then  beloved ;   nec  amant 
quemqunm,  nec  amantur  ab  idlo :  and,  howsoever  born  with 
tor  a  time,  yet,  for  their  tyranny  and  oppression,  griping, 
covetousness,  currish  liardness,  folly,  intemperance,  imprudence, 
and  such  like  vices,  they  are  generally  odious,  abhorred  of  all! 
both  God  and  men. 

Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  non  filius  :  omnes 
Vicini  oderunt : 

wife  and  children,  friends,,  neighbours,  all  tlie  world  forsakes 
them,  would  fain  be  rid  of  them,  and  are  compelled  many 
times  to  lay  violent  hands  on  them :  or  else  Gods  judgements 
overtake  Uiem  :   instead  of  Graces,  come  Furies.    So,  when 
fair  -J  Abigail  a  woman  of  singular  wisdome,  was  acceptable 
to  Uavid,  Nabal  was   churlish  and  eviUconditioned  :  and 
therefore  -  Mardochy  was  received,  when  Haman  was  exe- 
cuted, Haman  the  favorite,  that  had  his  seat  above  the  other 
princes,  to  whom  _  all  the  Kings  servants,  that  stood  in  the 
gates,   bowed  their  knees,  and  reverenced.     Thousrh  thev 
flourish  many  times,  such  hypocrites,  such  temporizing  foxes 

apprehend  their  tncks,  yet  m  tlie  end  they  will  be  discerned; 
and  precipitated  in  a  moment:  Surely,  saith  David,  thou  hast 
set  them  in  sbppery  places  (Vsa.  73^8):  as  so  many  Seja^i 
they  will  come  down  to  the  Gcmonian  scales ;  and,  as  Euseh  s 
in<iAmmianus,   that  was  in  such  authority,  adJubatlZ 

mento  justa  sancissinm  cineri  solvcntur.  si    '    .  'TT 

'  Amm.  Marcellinus,  1.  i  ■'^^ther,  3.  2. 
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imperatorem,  be  cast  down  headlong  on  a  sudden,  Or  put 
case  they  escape,  and  rest  unmasked  to  their  lives  end,  yet, 
after  their  death,  their  memory  stinks  as  a  snuffe  of  a  candle 
put  out ;  and  those  that  durst  not  so  much  as  mutter  against 
them  m  their  lives,  will  prosecute  their  name  with  satyrs,  libels, 
and  bitter  imprecations  :  they  shall  ma/e  a»dtre  in  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  be  odious  to  the  worlds  end. 


MEMB.  III. 


Charity  composed  of  all  three  Jcinds,  Pleasant,  Profitable, 

Honest. 

Besides  this  love  that  comes  from  profit,  pleasure, 
honesty,  (for  one  good  turn  asks  another  in  equity)  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  law  of  nature,  or  from  discipline  and 
philosophy,  there  is  yet  another  love  compounded  of  all  these 
three,  which  is  charity,  and  includes  piety,  dilection,  bene- 
volence, friendship,  even  all  those  vertuous  habits;  for  love 
is  the  circle  equant  of  all  other  affections  (of  which  Aristotle 
dilates  at  large  in  his  Ethicks),  and  is  commanded  by  God, 
which  no  man  can  well  perform,  but  he  tfiat  is  a  Christian, 
and  a  true  regenerate  man.  This  is  »  To  love  God  above  all, 
and  our  neighbour  as  our  self;  for  this  love  is  lychnus  acceiidens 
et  accensus,  a  communicating  light,  apt  to  illuminate  it  self  as 
well  as  others.  All  other  objects  are  fair,  and  very  beautiful, 
I  confess ;  kindred,  alliance,  friendship,  the  love  that  w.^  owe 
to  our  country,  nature,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  and  such 
moral  respects,  &c.  of  which  read  ^  copious  Aristotle  in  his 
Morals  :  a  man  is  beloved  of  a  man,  in  that  he  is  a  man  ;  but 
all  these  are  far  more  eminent  and  great,  when  they  shall  pro- 
ceed from  a  sanctified  spirit,  that  hath  a  true  touch  of  religion, 
and  a  reference  to  God.  Nature  binds  all  creatures  to  love 
their  young  ones :  an  hen,  to  preserve  her  brood,  will  run 
upon  a  lion;  an  hinde  will  fight  with  a  bull,  a  sow  with  a 
bear,  a  silly  sheep  with  a  fox.  So  the  same  nature  urgeth  a 
man  to  love  his  parents,  {^dii  me,  pater,  omnes  oderint,  ni  te 
magis  quam  ocidos  amem  meos  J)  and  this  love  cannot  be  dis- 
solved, as  Tully  holds,  <^  without  detestable  offence :  hu\  mucli 
more  God's   commandment,    which   injoyns   a  filial  love, 

'  Ut  miindus  duobus  polls  sustentatuv,  ita  lex  Dei,  amore  Dei  et  proximi ;  duobuc 
his  fundamentis  viucituri  machitia  mundi  corruit,  si  una  de  polb  turbatur;  lex  perit 
dlvina,  si  una  ex  his.  •>  8  et  9.  libro.         «  Ter,  Adclpli.  4.  5.  De  amicit. 

Caritas  parentum  dilui  nisi  detestabili  scelere  non  potest. 
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and  an  obedience  in  this  kind.  ^  The  love  of  brethren  is  great, 
and  like  an  arch  of  stones,  wliere  if  one  he  displaced,  all  comes 
down  :  no  love  so  forcible  and  strong,  honest,  to  the  combina- 
tion of  which,  nature,  fortune,  vertue,  happily  concur ;  yet  this 
love  comes  short  of  it. 

Dulce  et  decorum  pro  patria  mori : 

^  it  cannot  be  expressed,  tohat  a  deal  of  charity  that  one  name  oj 
country  contains.  > 

Amor  laudis  et  patriae  pro  stipendio  est. 

The  Decii  did  se  devovere,  Horatii,  Curii,  Scsevola,  Regulus, 
Codrus,  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  countries  peace  and  good. 

•  Una  dies  Fabios  ad  belliim  miserat  omnes  : 
Ad  bellum  missos  perdidit  una  dies. 

One  day  the  Fabii  stoutly  warred. 
One  day  the  Fabii  were  destroyed. 

Fifty  thousand  Englishmen  lost  their  lives  willingly  neer  Battle 
Abby,  in  defence  of  their  country.  P.  iEmilius  (1.  6.)  speaks  of 
six  senators  of  Calice,  that  came  with  halters  in  their  hands  to 
the  king  of  England,  to  die  for  the  rest.  This  love  makes  so 
many  writers  take  such  pains,  so  many  historiographers,  physi- 
cians, &c.  or  at  least  as  they  pretend,  for  common  safety,  and 
their  countries  benefit.  Sanctum  nomen  amicitia,  socioru7n 
communio  sacra  :  friendsliip  is  an  holy  name,  and  a  sacred  com- 
munion of  friends.  ^As  the  sun  is  in  the  firmament,  so  is  friend- 
ship in  the  world,  a  most  divine  and  heavenly  band.  As  nuptial 
love  makes,  this  perfects  mankind,  and  is  to  be  preferred  (if  you 
will  stand  to  the  judgement  of  s Cornelius  Nepos),  before  affi- 
nity, or  consanguinity  ;  plus  in  amicitid  valet  similitudo  moruni, 
quam  affinitas,  Sj-c.  the  cords  of  love  bind  faster  than  any 
other  wreath  whatsoever.  Take  this  away,  and  take  all  pleasure, 
joy,  comfort,  happiness,  and  true  content,  out  of  the  world  ;  'tis 
the  greatest  tye,  the  surest  indenture,  strongest  band,  and,  as  our 
modern  Maro  decides  it,  is  mucii  to  be  preferred  before  the  rest. 

•■Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem, 

When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet. 
And  do  dispart  the  heart  with  power  extream, 

•  Fraternltas  lapidum  rorniclbiis  simlllima,  casura,  nisi  se  invicem  sustentaret. 
p'^"^"^"''  nil  immortalcB !  diri  non  potest  quantum  caritatis  nomen  llliid 

liabet.  c  Ovid.  Fast.  ^  Anno  1:117.  Jacob  Mayer.  Annal.  Fland. 

' ^-  '  Tn'ly'  Lucianus,  Toxari.  Amicitm  ut  sol  in  miindo,  8ic. 

«  Vit.  fompon.  Atiici.  h  Spencer,  Fairy  Queen,  lib.  5.  cant.  9.  staff.  1. 1. 
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^yiietlier  shall  weigli  the  bullance  down ;  to  wit. 
The  dear  aflectioa  unto  kindred  sweet. 
Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  women  kind, 
Or  zeal  of  friends,  corabin'd  by  vertues  meet : 
But  of  them  all,  the  band  of  vertuoiis  mind. 
Me  thinks,  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assm-ed  bind. 

For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease. 

And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame  j 
But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress. 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 
Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fame. 
For,  as  the  soul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass. 
And  all  the  service  of  the  body  frame, 
So  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pass. 

No  less  then  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest  brass. 

a  A  faithful  friend  is  better  then  ''gold,  a  medicine  of  mi- 
6ery,_«=an  only  possession  :  yet  this  love  of  friends,  nuptial, 
heroical,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest,  all  three  loves  put  to- 
gether, are  little  worth,  if  they  proceed  not  from  a  true  chris- 
tian illuminated  soul,  if  it  be  not  done  in  ordine  ad  Deum, 
for  God's  sake.  Though  I  had  the  gift  of  prophesie,  spake 
with  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  though  I  feed  the  poor  with 
all  my  goods,  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  this 
love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing  (I  Cor.  13.  1,3);  'tis  splendidum 
peccatum,  without  charity.  This  is  an  all  apprehending 
love,  a  deifying  love,  a  refined,  pure,  divine  love,  the  quin-^ 
tessence  of  all  love,  the  true  philosopher's  stone:  non  potest 
ejiim,  (as  ''Austin  infeis)  veracilpr  a^nicus  esse  hominis,  nisi 
fuerit  ipsius  primitus  veritutis :  he  is  no  true  friend  that 
loves  not  God's  truth.  And  therefore  this  is  true  love  indeed, 
the  cause  of  all  good  to  mortal  men,  that  reconciles  all  crear 
tures,  and  glews  them  together  in  perpetual  amity,  and  firm 
league,  and  can  no  more  abide  bitterness,  hate,  malice,  then 
fair  and  foul  weather,  light  and  darkness,  sterility  and  plenty, 
may  be  together.  As  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  (I  say)  so  is 
love  in  the  world;  and  for  this  cause  'tis  love  without  an  ad- 
dition, la\e,  >ca7'  b^o'/t^v,  love  of  God,  and  love  of  men.  TJie 
love  of  God  begets  the  love  of  man  ;  and,  by  this  love  of  our 
neighbour,  the  love  of  God  is  nourished  and  increased.  By  this 
happy  union  of  love,  *  all  well  governed  families  and  cities 
are  combined,  the  heavens  annexed,  and  divine  souls  coinpli- 
cated,  the  ivorld  it  self  composed,  and  all  that  is  in  it  con- 

*  Siracldfs.  Plutarcli,  pretiosum  tuiinisma.  '  Xeno))hon,  verus 

amicus  pnjpstantissima  pos'^essio.  d  E[n^<.  .^2.  '  Greg.  Per  amorcm  Dei, 

proximi  gigiiitur;  ct  per  lumc  amorein  proxiini,  Dfi  mUrilur.  fPicolomineus, 
grad.  7,  cap.  27.  lioc  felici  amoris  nodo  ligaiitur  familiae,  civitates,  &c. 
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joyned  in  God,  and  reduced  to  one.  «  Tliis  love  causeth  true  and 
'absolute  vertues,  the  life,  spirit,  and  root  of  every  vertuous 
action :  it  Jinisheth  prosperity,  easeth  adversity,  corrects  all 
natural  incumbrances,  inconveniences,  sustained  by  faith  and 
hope,  which,  with  this  our  love,  make  an  indissoluble  twist; 
a  Gordian  knot,  an  aequilatei  al  triangle ;  and  yet  the  greatest  of 
them  is  love,  (1  Cor.  13,  13)  ^  which  inflames  our  souls  with  a 
divine  heat,  and  being  so  inflamed,  purgeth,  and,  so  purged,  ele- 
vates to  God,  makes' an  attonement,  and  reconciles  us  unto  him. 

That  other  love  infects  the  soid  of  man ;  this  cleanseth :  that 
depresses ;  this  erears :  that  causeth  cares  and  troidiles ;  this 
quietness  oj  mind :  this  informs,  that  deforms  our  life :  that 
leads  to  repentance,  this  to  heaven.  For,  if  once  we  be  truly 
link't  and  touched  with  this  charity,  we  shall  lo\e  God  above 
all,  our  neighbour  as  our  self,  as  we  are  enjoyned  (Mark  12.  31, 
Mat.  19.  ly),  perform  those  duties  and  exercises,  even  all  the 
operations  of  a  good  Christian. 

TTiis  love  siiffereth  long :    it  is  bountifid,  envieth  not, 
boasteth  not  it  self;  is  not  puffed  up :  it  deceiveth  not  ;  it 
seeketh  not  his  own  things,  is  not  provoked  to  anger  ;  it  thinketh 
not  evil ;  it  rejoyceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  in  truth.    It  suffereth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things  (I  Cor.  13. 
4,  5,  6,  7);  it  covereth  all  trespasses  (Prov.  10.  12),  a  mid- 
titude  of  sinnes  (1  Pet.  4),  as  our  Saviour  told  the  woman  in 
the  Gospel,  that  washed  his  feet,  many  sins  ivere  forgiven 
her,  for  she  loved  much  (Luke  j.  47) :   it  ivill  defend  the 
fathei-less  and  the  loiddow  (Isa.  1.  17),  unll  seek  no  revenge, 
or  be  mindfid  of  wrong,  (Levit.  19.  IS),  will  bring  home 
his  brother's  oxe  if  he  go  astray,  as  it  is  commanded  (Deut. 
22.  I),  will  resist  evil,  give  to  him  that  asketh,  and  not  turn 
from  him.  that  borroweth,  Mess  them  that  curse  him,  love  his 
enemies,  (Matthew  5),  bear  his  brother's  burthen,  (Galatians 
6".  7),    He  that  so  loves,  will  be  hospitable,  and  distribute  to 
the  necessities  of  the  saints:  he  will,  if  it  be  possible,  have 
peace  with  all  men,  feed  his  enemy  if  he  be  hungry,  if  he  be 
athnst,  give  him  drink :  he  will  perform  those  seven  works  of 
mercy ;  he  will  make  himself  equal  to  them  of  the  lower  sort, 
rejoyce  with  them  that  rejoyce,  weep  with  them  that  weep, 
(Kom.  12) :  he  will  speak  truth  to  his  neighbour,  be  courteous 
and  tender  hearted,  forgiving  others  for  Christ's  sake,  as 
God  forgave  him  (Ep!i.  4.  32);   he  ivill  be  like  minded 

I,  iv^"'"  P"'t  virtutes,  radix  omnium  virtutum,  mens  et  spiritus 

,,1,,'7T    ■      "n'"""  '""""'''U  I'^'gM,  purgatos  elevat  ad  Dcum,  Dcum" 

pidtat,  hominem  Deo  couciliat.  Beinanl.  •  ii(e  M({rit  hie  npifirlt  ll 

I'Cut',  1?'""  '       "'""l"''"'"*"^™'  P>"t  i  hie  vitam  r'ccte  informat. 
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(Phil.  2.  Q),  of  one  judgement;  he  humble,  meek,  long  suffering, 
(Colos.  j),  forbear,  forget,  and  forgive,  (12.  13.  2b) :  and  what 
he  doth,  shall  be  heartily  done  to  God,  and  not  to  men;  be 
j^thful  and  courteous  (I  Pet.  3),  seek  peace  and  follow  it. 
tie  will  love  his  brother,  not  in  word  and  tongue,  but  in  deed 
and  truth  (IJoh.  3.  18) :  and  Ire  that  hves  God,  Chmt  will  love 
him  that  is  begotten  of  him  (1  Joli.  5.  1.  &c,)  Thus  should  we 
willingly  do,  if  we  had  a  true  touch  of  this  charity,  of  this 
divine  love,  if  we  would  perform  this  which  we  are  enjoyned, 
forget  and  forgive,  and  compose  ourselves  to  those  christian  laws 
of  love. 

'O  felix  hominum  genus. 
Si  vestros  aniinos  amor, 
Qxio  coelum  regitur,  regat ! 

Angelical  souls,  how  blessed,  how  happy  should  we  be,  so  loving, 
how  might  we  triumph  over  the  divel,  and,  have  another  heaven 
upon  earth ! 

But  this  we  cannot  do ;  and,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
woes,  miseries,  discontent,  melancholy,  ^  want  of  this  charity. 
We  do  invicem  angariare,  contemn,  insult,  vex,  torture, 
molest,  and  hold  one  anothers  noses  to  the  grindstone  hard, 
provoke,  rail,  scofFe,  calumniate,  challenge,  hate,  abuse  (hard- 
hearted, implacable,  malicious,  peevish,  inexorable  as  we  are) 
to  satisfie  our  lust  or  private  spleen,  for  "^toyes,  trifles,  and  im- 
pertinent occasions,  spend  our  selves,  goods,  friends,  fortunes, 
to  be  revenged  on  our  adversary,  to  ruin  him  and  his.  'Tis  all 
our  study,  practice  and  business,  how  to  plot  mischief,  mine, 
countermine,  defend  and  offend,  ward  our  selves,  injure  others, 
hurt  all ;  as  if  we  were  born  to  do  mischief,  and  that  with  such 
eagerness  and  bitterness,  with  such  rancor,  malice,  rage,  and 
fury,  we  prosecute  our  intended  designs,  that  neither  affinity 
or  consanguinity,  love  or  fear  of  God  or  men,  can  contain  us  -. 
no  satisfaction,  no  composition,  will  be  accepted,  no  offices 
will  serve,  no  submission ;  though  he  shall,  upon  his  knees,  as 
Sarpedon  did  to  Glaucus  in  Homer,  acknowledging  his  error, 
yield  liimself  with  tears  in  his  eys,  beg  his  pardon,  we  will  not 
relent,  forgive,  or  forget,  till  we  have  confounded  him  and  his, 
made  dice  of  his  hones,  as  they  say,  see  him  rot  in  prison, 
banish  his  friends,  follovvers,  et  omne  invisum  genus,  rooted 
him  out,  and  all  his  posterity.  Monsters  of  men  as  we  are, 
dogs,  wolves,  i^tygers,  fiends,   incarnate  divels,  we  do  not 


■«  BoSthius,  lib.  2.  met.  fl. 
cedit.  Basil.  1.  ser.  de  iiistit.  mon, 
admdrunt  ubcia  tigrcs. 


^  D'Tiquium  patitur  caritas :  ndium  ejus  loco  suc- 
«  Noduin  in  seirpo  quosreutcs.       *  Hircanecqne 
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only  contend,  oppress,  and  tyranni:ie  our  selves,  but,  as  so 
many  fire-brands,  we  set  on,  and  animate  others :  our  whole 
lite  is  a  perpetual  combate,  a  conflict,  a  set  battle,  a  snarling 
fit:  Eris  deals  setled  in  our  tents :  Omnia  de  lite,  opposing 
wit  to  wit,  wealth  to  wealth,  strengtli  to  strength,  fortunes  to 
fortunes,  friends  to  friends,  as  at  a  sea-fight,  we  turn  our 
broad  sides,  or  two  milstones  with  continual  attrition,  we  fire 
ourselves,  or  break  anothers  backs,  and  botli  are  ruined  and 
consumed  in  the  end.  Miserable  wretches !  to  fat  and  in- 
lich  our  selves,  we  care  not  how  we  get  it :  Qiiocunque  modo 
rem  :  how  many  thousands  we  undo,  whom  we  oppress,  by 
whose  ruin_  and  downfall  we  arise,  whom  we  injure,  fatherless 
children,  widdows,  common  societies,  to  satisfie  our  own  private 
lust.  Tliough  we  have  myriads,  abundance  of  wealth  and  trea- 
sure, (pittiless,  merciless,  remorseless^  and  uncharitable  in  the 
highest  degree)  and  our  poor  brother  in  need,  sickness,  in  great 
extremity,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved  for  want  of  food,  we 
had  rather,  as  the  fox  told  the  ape,  his  tail  should  sweep  the 
ground  still,  then  cover  his  buttocks ;  rather  spend  it  idly,  con- 
sume it  whh  dogs,  hawks,  hounds,  unnecessary  buildings,  in 
riotous  apparel,  ingurgitate,  or  let  it  be  lost,  tlien  he  should  have 
part  of  It  ■'rather  take  from  him  that  little  which  he  hath,  then 
relieve  him. 

Like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  we  neither  use  it  our  selves,  let 
others  rnake  use  of,  or  enjoy  it ;  part  with  nothing  while  we 
live,  and,  for  want  of  disposing  our  houshold,  and  setting  things 
in  order,  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  ears  after  our  death. 
toov  Lazarus  lies  howling  at  his  gates  for  a  few  crums :  he 
only  seeks  chippings,  oifals;  let  him  roar  and  howl,  famish,  and 
eat  his  own  ilesh;  he  respects  him  not.  A  poor  decayed  kins- 
man ot  his  sets  upon  him  by  the  way  in  all  his  jollity,  and  runs 
begging  bareheaded  by  him,  conjuring  by  tliose  former  bonds  of 
father      '  '  consanguinity,  &c.  unkle,  cosen,  brother, 

- — Per  ego  has  lacrymas,  dextramque  tuam,  te, 
bi  qmdquam  de  te  merui,  fuit  ant  tibi  quidquam 
JJulce  meum,  miserere  mei. 

Shew  some  pitty,  for  Christ's  sake ;  pitty  a  sick  man,  an  old 
man,  &c.  he  cares  not,  rule  on:  pretend  sickness,  inevitable  loss 
of  hmbs,  goods,  plead  suret.ship,  or  shipwrack,  fires,  common 
calamities,  shew  thy  wants  and  imperMons, 


fi«S^p5:;„.Jenudat?  ^I;;, ^^i,,  pauperc.n  qui  non  alat:  quid  dc  co 
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Et  si  jj(;r  sanctum  j Hiatus  dicat  Osirim, 
Credite,  non  ludo  :  crudeles,  tollite  claudum  : 

Swear,  protest,  take  God  and  all  his  angels  to  witness, — cjucEre 
peregrinmi ;  thou  art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater ;  he  is  not 
touched  with  it :  pauper  ubique  jacet ;  ride  on,  he  takes  no 
notice  of  it.  Put  up  a  supplication  to  him  in  the  naihe  of  a 
thousand  orphans,  an  hospital,  a  spittle,  a  prison ;  as  he  goes 
by,  they  cry  out  to  him  for  ayd ;  ride  on ;  surdo  narras ;  he 
cares  not;  let  them  eat  stones,  devour  themselves  with  ver- 
mine,  rot  in  their  own  dung;  he  cares  not.  Shew  him  a  de- 
cayed haven,  a  bridge,  a  school,  a  fortification,  &c.  or  some 
publick  work ;  ride  on ;  good  your  worship^  j'our  honour,  for 
God's  sake,  your  countrie's  sake;  ride  on.  But  shew  him  a 
role  wherein  his  name  shall  be  registred  in  golden  letters,  and 
commended  to  all  posterity,  his  arms  set  up,  with  his  devises 
to  be  seen,  then  peradventure  he  will  stay  and  contribute ;  or 
if  thou  canst  thunder  upon  him,  as  Papists  do,  with  satisfactory 
and  meritorious  works,  or  perswade  him  by  this  means  he 
shall  save  his  soul  out  of  hell,  and  free  it  from  purgatory  (if 
he  be  of  any  religion),  then  in  all  likelihood  he  will  listen 
and  stay ;  or  that  he  have  no  children,  no  neer  kinsman,  heir, 
he  cares  for  at  least,  or  cannot  well  tell  otherwise  how  or 
where  to  bestow  his  possessions  (for  cany  them  with  him  he 
cannot)  it  may  be  then  he  will  build  some  school  or  hospitall 
in  his  life,  or  be  induced  to  give  liberally  to  pious  uses  after 
liis  death.  For  I  dare  boldly  say,  vain  glory,  that  opinion  of 
merit,  and  this  enforced  necessitj',  when  they  know  not  other- 
wise how  to  leave,  or  what  better  to  do  with  them,  is  the 
main  cause  of  most  of  our  good  works.  I  will  not  urge  this  to 
derogate  from  any  man's  charitable  devotion,  or  bounty  in  this 
kinde,  to  censure  any  good  work;  no  doubt  there  be  many 
sanctified,  heroical,  and  worthy  minded  men,  that  in  true  zeal, 
and  for  vertue's  sake  (divine  spirits)  that  out  of  commiseration 
and  pitty,  extend  their  liberality,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lies, 
do  good  to  all  men,  cloatji  the  naked,  feed  tlie  hungry,  comfort 
the  sick  and  needy,  relieve  all,  forget  and  forgive  injuries,  as 
true  charity  requires ;  yet  most  part  there  is  simulatum  quid, 
a  deal  of  hypocrisie  in  this  kinde,  much  default  and  defect. 
=^Cosmus  Medices,  that  rich  citizen  of  Florence,  ingenuously 
confessed  to  a  neer  friend  of  his,  that  would  know  of  him  why 
he  built  so  many  publike  and  magnificent  palaces,  and  bestowed 
so  liberally  on  scholars,  not  that  "he  loved  learning  more  then 
others,  but  to  ^'eternize  Ins  own  name,  io  be  immortaU  by 

Jovius  vita  ejus.  ^  Immortalitalcm,  bencficio  litCMriim  inimonali,  gloriosS 

qiiadara  cupiditme  concupivlt.  Qnod  cives  quibus  hencfecissct  j.enluri,  inania  ruitura, 
ctsi  legio  suinptu  Kclificaia,  non  libfi. 
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the  benefit  of  scholars ;  for,  when  his  frie)}ds  were  dead,  walls 
decayed,  and  all  inscriptions  gone,  books  ivoidd  remcdn  to  the 
world's  end.  The  Janthorn  in  «•  Athens  was  built  by  Xenocles, 
the  theater  by  Pericles,  the  famous  port  Pyraeeus  by  Musicles, 
Pallas  Palladium  by  Phidias,  the  Pantheon  by  Callicratidas ;  but 
these  brave  monuments  are  decayed  all,  and  ruined  long  since, 
their  builders  names  alone  flourish  by  mediation  of  writers.  And, 
as  ^  he  said  of  that  Marian  oke,  now  cut  down  and  dead,  nulUus 
aqricola  manu  cidta  stii-ps  tarn  diuturna,  quam  qucc  poetce  versu 
.sendnari  potest,  no  plant  can  grow  so  long  as  that  whicii  is  in- 
genio  sata,  set  and  manured  by  those  ever-living  wits,  cAIlon 
Backuth,  that  weeping  oke,  under  which  Deborali,  Rebecchaes 
nurse  died,  and  was  buried,  may  not  survive  the  memory  of  such 
everlasting  monuments.  Vainglory  and  emulation  (as  to  most 
men)  was  the  cause  efficient,  and  to  be  a  trumpeter  of  his  own 
fame,  Cosmus  sole  intent,  so  to  do  good,  that  all  the  world  might 
take  notice  of  it.  Such,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  charity  of  our 
times,  such  our  benefactors,  Msscenates  and  patrons.  Shew 
me,  amongst  so  many  myriads,  a  truly  devout,  a  right,  honest, 
upright,  meek,  luimble,  a  patient,  innocuous,  innocent,  a  merci- 
full,  a  loving,  a  charitable  man  ! 

''Probus  quis 
Nobiscum  vivit  ? 

Shew  me  a  Caleb  or  a  Joshua ! 

Die  mihi,  Musa,  virum- 


shew  a  vertuous  woman,  a  constant  wife,  a  good  neighbour 
a  trusty  servant,  an  obedient  child,  a  true  friend,  &c. 
Crows  in  Airick  are  not  so  scant.  He  that  shall  examine 
this  ^iron  age  wherein  we  live,  where  love  is  cold,  et  jam  ter- 
ras Astrea  reliquit,  Justice  fled  with  her  assistants,  vertue 
expelled, 

 Justitise  soror, 

Incorrupta  fides^  nudaque  Veritas, 

all  goodness  gone,  where  vice  abounds,  the  Divel  is  loose,  and 
see  one  man  vilify  and  insult  over  his  brother,  as  if  he  were  an 
innocent,  or  a  block,  oppress,  tyrannise,  prey  upon,  torture  him 
vex,  gaule,  torment  and  crucify  him,  starve  him,  where  is  charity? 
He  that  shall  see  men  f  swear  and  forswear,  lye  and  bear  false 
witness,  to  advantage  themselves,  prejudice  others,  hazard  goods 
lives,  fortunes,  credit,  all,  to  be  revenged  on  their  enemies  men 
so  unspeakable  in  their  lusts,  unnaturall  in  malice,  such  bloody 

•  Plutarch.  Periclc.  Tullius,  lib.  i .  de  Ipgibus.  c  Qcn  3  5  s 

Wor.  .  D„ru„,  pe„i,s  s„mus.  f  •['m.  pro  Rose.  Memiri  vis  raussA 

mea?  ego  vero  cupide  et  libenler  nientiar  tul  caussft;  et  si  quando  me  vis  pekra  e  "t 
pauUulum  tu  conipeudli  facias,  paratum  fore  sciio.  I'fjcraie,  iit 
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designements,  Italian  blaspheming,  Spanish  renouncing,  &c.  may 
well  aske  where  is  charity  ?  He  that  shall  observe  so  many  law- 
suits, such  endless  contentions,  such  plotting,  undermining,  so 
much  mony  spent  with  such  eagerness  and  tury,  every  man  for 
himself,'  his  own  ends,  the  Divel  for  all  j  so  many  distressed 
souls,  such  lamentable  complaints,  so  many  factions,  conspira- 
cies, seditions,  oppressions,  abuses,  injuries,  such  grudging,  re- 
pining, discontent,  so  much  emulation,  envy,  so  many  brawles, 
quarrels,  monomachies,  &c.  may  well  require  what  is  become  of 
charity  ?  when  we  see  and  read  of  such  cruell  wars,  tumults,  up- 
roares,  bloudy  battels,  so  many  ^nien  slain,  so  many  cities 
ruinated,  &c.  (for  what  else  is  the  subject  of  all  our  stories  al- 
most, but  bills,  bowes,  and  gunns  ?)  so  many  murders  and  mas- 
sacres, &c.  where  is  charity  ?  Or  see  men  wholly  devote  to  God, 
churchmen,  professed  divines,  holy  men,  ^to  make  the  trumpet 
of  the  Gospel  the  trumpet  of  war,  a  company  of  hell -born 
Jesuits,  and  fiery-spirited  friers,  facem  prceferre  to  all  seditions  ; 
as  so  many  firebrands  set  all  the  world  by  the  ears  (I  say  no- 
thing of  their  contentious  and  rayling  books,  whose  ages  spent  in 
writing  one  against  another,  and  that  with  such  virulency  and 
bitterness,  Bioimis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro),  and  by  their 
bloody  inquisitions,  that  in  thirty  years.  Bale  saith,  consumed  39 
princes,  148  earls,  235  barons,  14755  commons;  worse  then 
those  ten  persecutions,  may  justly  doubt  where  is  charity  ?  Ob- 
secro  vos,  quales  hi  demum  Christiani !  Are  these  Christians  ? 
I  beseech  you  tell  me.  He  that  shall  observe  and  see  these  things, 
may  say  to  them  as  Cato  to  Caesar,  credo,  qucB  de  inferis  dicuntur, 
falsa  existimas;  sure  I  think  thou  art  of  opinion  there  is  neither 
heaven  nor  hell.    Let  them  pretend  religion,  zeal,  make  what 
shevves  they  will,  give  almes,  peace-makers,  frequent  sermons ; 
if  we  may  guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  they  are  no  better  then 
hypocrhes,  epicures,  atheists;  with  the  ''fool,  in  their  hearts 
they  say  there  is  no  God.    'Tis  no  marvel  then,  if  being  so  un- 
charhable,  hard-hearted  as  we  are,  we  have  so  frequent  and  so 
many  discontents,  such  melancholy  fits,  so  many  bitter  pangs, 
mutuall  discords,  all  in  a  combustion,  often  complaints,  so  cona- 
mon  grievances,  generall  mischiefes,  si  tanta  in  terris  tragmdioi, 
quibus  kibefactatur  et  misere  laceratur  humanum  genus,  so 
many  pestilences,  wars,  uproares,  losses,  deluges,  fires,  inunda- 
tions, God's  vengeance  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  come  not 
upon  us,  since  we  are  so  currish  one  towards  another,  so  respect- 
less  of  God,  and  our  neighbours,  and  by  our  crying  sinnes  pull 
these  miseries  upon  our  own  heads.    Nay  more,  'tis  justly  to  be 

•  Gallienus,  in  Treb.  Pollio,  lacera,  occide,  mc^  mente  irascere.  Rabie  jccur  inccn- 
dente  feruntur  Pracinites.  Vopiseus,  of  Aurelian.  Tantum  fudit  sangmnis,  quantum 
quis  vini  potavit.  Evai.gelii  tubam  belli  tubara  fecmnt ;  »n  pulpitis  paceni,  m 

coUoqulis  bellum  suadent.  '  Psal.  14. 1. 
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feared,  which  ^'Josephus  once  said  of  his  countrymen  Jewes, 
If  the  Romans  had  not  come,  when  they  did,  to  sack  their  dty, 
surely  it  had  been  swalloived  up  with  some  earthquake,  deluge, 
or  fired  from  heaven,  as  Sodome  and  Gomorrah  :  their  despe- 
rate malice,  loickedness  and  peevishness  was  snch^  'Tis  to  be 
suspected,  if  we  continue  these  wretched  waies,  we  may  look 
for  the  like  heavy  visitations  to  come  upon  us.  If  we  had  any 
sense  or  feeling  of  tliese  things,  surely  we  should  not  go  on  as 
we  do,  in  such  irregular  courses,  practise  all  manner  of  impi- 
eties ;  our  whole  carriage  would  not  be  so  averse  from  God.  If 
a  man  would  but  consider,  when  he  is  in  the  midst  and  full 
career  of  such  prodigious  and  uncharitable  actions,  how  dis- 
pleasing they  are  in  Gods  sight,  how  noxious  to  himself,  as 
Salomon  told  Joab  (1  King.  2) ;  the  Lord  shall  bring  this 
bloud  upon  their  heads  (Prov.  1.  2/)  :  sudden  desolation  and 
destruction  shall  come,  like  a  lohirlwinde,  iipon  them :  affiic- 
tion,  anguish,  the  reward  of  his  hand  shall  be  given  him 
(Isa.  3.  11,  &c.)  :  they  sliall  fall  into  the  pit  they  have  digged 
for  others  :  and  when  they  are  scraping,  tyrannizing,  getting, 
wallowing  in  their  wealth,— i/iis  night,  O  fool,  I  icill  take 
away  thy  sold — what  a  severe  account  they  must  make ;  and 
how  ^  gratious  on  the  other  side  a  charitable  man  is  in  Gods 
eys ;  haurit  sibi  gratiam  :  (Matth.  5.  7.)  blessed  are  the  mer- 
eifull;  for  they  shall  obtain  m.eraj  :  he  that  lendeth  to  the 
poor,  gives  io^  God ;  and  how  it  shall  be  restored  to  them  again  ; 
how,  by  their  patience  and  long  suffering,  they  shall  heap 
coals  on  their  enemies  heads  (Rom.  12);  and  he  that  followeth 
after  righteousness  and  mercy,  shall  finde  righteousness  and 
gloiy  i—smejy  they  would  check  their  desires,  curb  in  their 
ynnaturall,  inordinate  affections,  agree  amongst  themselves, 
abstain  from  doing  evill,  amend  theirlives,  and  learn  to  do  well. 
Behold,  Iww  comely  and  good  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  live 
together  in  ^  union  :  it  is  like  the  pretious  ointment,  £^c.  How 
odious  to  contend  one  with  the  other  !  ^  Miseri  quid  luctatiiin- 
cutis  hisce  volumus?  ecce  mors  supra  caput  est,  et  supremum 
itlud  tribunal  nbi  et  dicta  et  facta  nostra  examinanda  sunt, 
^apiamus  !  Why  do  we  contend  and  vex  one  another  ?  behold, 
death  IS  over  our  heads  ;  and  we  must  sliortly  give  an  account 
ot  all  our  uncharitable  words  and  actions :  thiiik  upon  it :  and 
be  wise ! 

aut  luatu  terra  dcvoramlain  fu.sse  cvitatom,  aut  dlluvio  perituruni,  aui  I'ulmiMa,  xit 
oodoma,  cum  incendio  passuram,  ob  desperatum  populi,  &c.  b  Bencfiicit 

inaxiin»  dilabuntur.  *  Lipsivii. 
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SECT.  II. 


MEMB.  I.    SUBSECT.  I. 

Heroicall  love  causing  Melancholy.    His  Pedegree,  Power, 

and  Extent. 

In  the  precedent  section,  mention  was  made,  amongst  other 
pleasant  objects,  of  this  comeliness  and  beauty  which  pro- 
ceeds from  women,  that  causeth  heroicall  or  love-melancholy, 
and  is  more  eminent  above  the  rest,  and  properly  called  love. 
Tlie  part  affected  in  men  is  the  liver,  and  therefore  called  he- 
roicall, because  commonly  gallants,  noblemen,  and  the  most 
generous  spirits,  are  possessed  with  it.  His  power  and  extent 
"is  very  large  ;  ^  and,  in  that  twofold  division  of  love,  <pi?:3iv  and 
av,  ^  those  two  Veneres  which  Plato  and  some  others  make 
mention  of,  it  is  most  eminent,  and  xccT  ^i/iyjiv  called  Venus,  as 
1  have  said,  or  Love  it  self.  Which  although  it  be  denomi- 
nated from  men,  and  most  evident  in  them,  yet  it  extends  and 
shews  it  self  in  vegetall  and  sensible  creatures,  &ose  incorpo- 
reall  sulistances  (as  shall  be  specified),  and  hath^  a  large  domi- 
nion of  soveraignty  over  t,liem.  His  pedegree  is  very  ancient, 
derived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  "^PhEedrus  contends, 
and  his  parentage  of  such  antiquity,  that  no  poet  could  ever 
finde  it  out.  Hesiod  makes  Terra  and  Chaos  to  be  Loves 
parents,  before  the  Gods  were  born  : 

Ante  deos  omnes,  primum  generavit  Amorem. 

Some  think  it  is  the  self  same  fire  Prometheus  fetched  from 
heaven.  Plutarch  {aniator.  libello,)  will  have  love  to  be  the 
son  of  Iris  and  Favonius ;  but  Socrates,  in  that  pleasant  dia- 
logue of  Plato,  when  it  cartie  to  his  turn  to  speak  of  love,  (of 
which  subject  Agatho  the  rhetorician,  magniloqiius  Agatha, 
that  chanter  Agatho,  had  newly  given  occasion)  in  a  poeticall 
strain,  telleth  this  tale — ^When  Venus  was  born,  all  the  Gods 
were  invited  to  a  banquet,  and  amongst  the  rest,  fPorus,  the 
God  of  boimty  and  wealth.  Penia,  or  Poverty  came  a  begging 
to  the  door ;  Porus,  well  whitled  with  Nectar,  (for  there  was 
no  wine  in  those  dales)  walking  in  Jupiter's  garden,  in  a  bowre 
met  with  Peuia,  and  in  his  drink  got  her  with  child,  of  whom 
was  born  Love;  and,  because  he  was  begotten  on  Venus  birth 

•  Mcmh  1  Subs  Amor  et  amiciiia.  <=  Phoedrus,  oral,  in  kiulera 

amoris,  Platonis  convfvlo.  "  Vide  Boecas.  de  Genial,  deorum.  «  bee  the 

morall  in  Plul.  of  tliat  fiction.  f  Affluently  Oeus. 
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(lay,  Venus  still  attends  upon  him.  The  morall  cf  this  is  in 
Ficinus.  Another  tale  is  there  borrowed  out  of  Aristophanes — 
In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  had  four  armes  and  four 
feet,  but  for  their  piide,  because  they  compared  themselves  with 
the  gods,  were  parted  into  halfes ;  and  now  peradvcnture  by 
love  they  hope  to  be  united  again,  and  made  one.  Otherwise 

thus,  Vulcan  met  two  lovers,  and  bid  them  aske  what  they 

would,  and  they  should  have  it;  but  they  made  answer,  O  Vul- 
cane,  faher  Deorum,  Sfc.  0  Vulcan,  the  Godi  great  smith, 
ice  beseech  thee  to  loork  us  aneio  in  thy  fornace,  and  of  two 
make  us  one ;  lohich  he  presently  did ;  and  ever  since  true 
lovers  are  either  all  one,  or  else  desire  to  be  united.  Many  such 
tales  you  will  finde  in  Leon  Hebrseus,  dial.  3.  and  their  morall 
to  them.  The  reason  why  Love  was  still  painted  yong,  (as 
Piioruutus  and  others  will  ^  )  is  because  yong  men  are  most 
apt  to  love :  soft,  fair,  and  fat,  because  such  folks  are  soonest 
taken  :  naked,  because  all  true  affection  is  simple  and  open  :  he 
smiles,  because  mej-ry  and  given  to  delights  :  hath  a  quiver,  to 
shew  his 'power,  none  can  escape:  is  blinde,  because  he  sees 
not  where  he  strikes,  whom  he  hits,  S^c.  His  power  and  so- 
verainty  is  expressed  by  ^  the  poets,  in  that  he  is  held  to  be  a 
God,  and  a  great  commanding  God,  above  Jupiter  himself ; 
Magnus  Daemon,  as  Plato  calls  him,  the  strongest  and  merriest 
of  all  the  gods  according  to  Alcinous  and  sAthenasus.  Amor 
virorum  rex  et  deum,  as  Euripides,  the  god  of  gods,  and  go- 
vernor of  men ;  for  we  must  all  do  homage  to  him,  keep  an 
holy  day  for  his  deity,  adore  in  his  temples,  worship  his  image, 
(numen  eiiim  hoc  non  est  nudum  nomen)  and  sacrifice  to  his 
altar,  that  conquers  all, and  rules  all  : 

'  Mallem  cum  leone,  cervo,  et  apro  ^tolico. 
Cum  Antaeo  et  Stymphalicis  avibus  luctari, 
Quam  cum  amore  

I  had  rather  contend  with  bulls,  lions,  bears,  and  giants,  then 
with  Love ;  he  is  so  powerfull,  enforcelh  all  to  pay  tribute  to 
him,  domineers  over  all,  and  can  make  mad  and  sober  whom  he 
list ;  insomuch  that  Caecilius,  in  Tullies  Tusculanes,  holds  him 


•  Cap.  7.  Comment,  iii  Tlat.  convivlum.  b  See  more  in  Valcsius 

hb.  3.  cont.  med.  et  cent.  13.  c  Vivcs,  3.  de  anim^  :  oramus  te  lU 

tuis  artibus  et  cammis  nos  rcfingas,  et  cx  duobus  unum  facias ;  quod  et  fecit,  et  exinde 
amatores  unum  sunt,  et  unmn  esse  pe.lunt     _  d  See  more  in  Natalis 

^omes,  Imagni.  Deorum.  Philostratus  de  Imaginibus.  Lilius  Giraldus,  Syhtac  de  diis 
t-hornutus,  &c.  '  Juvcnis  pingitur  quod,  amorc  ple,m„<,uo  juvrnes 

eapiuntur ;  sic  et  molbs,  formosus,  nudus,  quod  simplex  et  upertus  hie  .iffccins  '  ridet 
quod  oblectamcntum  pra:  se  ferat  j  cum  pharetra,  &c.  t  A  noitv  Pone* 

claves  habet  superorum  et  inferorum,  as  Orpheus,  &c.  g  Lib  13  cap  5' 

Uipnosoph,        !>  Regnat,  ct  in  superos  jus  habct  illc  decs.  Ovid.        i  Phiutus  " 
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to  be  no  better  tlicn  a  fool  or  an  idiot,  that  doth  not  acknow- 
ledge Love  to  be  a  great  god. 

°  Cui  in  mami  sit  quem  esse  dementera  velit 
Quem  sapero,  queiii  in  morbiim  injici,  &c. 

that  can  make  sick  and  cure  wliom  he  list.  Homer  and  Ste- 
sichorus  were  botii  made  blind,  if  you  will  believe  Leon  He- 
brteus,  for  speaking  against  his  godhead :  and  though  Aristo- 
phanes degrade  him,  and  say  that  he  was  <^  scornefully  rejected 
from  the  councell  of  the  gods,  had  his  wings  clipped  besides, 
that  he  might  come  no  more  amongst  them,  and,  to  his  farther 
disgrace,  banished  heaven  for  ever,  and  confined  to  dwell  on 
earth,  yet  he  is  of  that  ^  power,  majesty,  omnipotency,  and 
dominion,  that  no  creature  can  withstand  him. 

'  Imperat  Cupido  etiam  diis  pro  arbitrio, 
Et  ipsum  arcere  ne  armipotens  potest  Jupiter. 

He  is  more  then  quarter  master  with  the  gods, 

 Tenet 

Thetide  osquor,  umbras  ^aco,  coalum  Jove  : 

and  hath  not  so  much  possession,  as  dominion.  Jupiter  him- 
self was  turned  into  a  satyre,  shepheard,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a 
golden  showre,  and  what  not,  for  love ;  that,  as  ^  Lucian's 
Juno  right  well  objected  to  him,  Indus  amoris  tu  es,  tliou  art 
Cupids  wherlegigg  :  how  did  lie  insult  oyer  all  the  other  gods, 
Mars,  Neptune,  Pan,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest  r  s  Lu- 
cian  brings  in  Jupiter  complaining  of  Cupid,  that  he  could  not 
be  quiet  for  him ;  and  the  Moon  lamenting  that  she  was  so 
impotently  besotted  on  Endymion ;  even  Venus  her  self  con- 
fessing as  much,  how  rudely  and  in  what  sort  her  own  son  Cu- 
pid had  used  her,  being  his  ^  mother,  now  drawing  Iter  to 
mount  Ida,  for  the  love  of  that  Trojan  Anchises,  now  to  Libaniis 
for  that  Assyrian  youths  sake.  And,  although  she  threatned  to 
break  his  how  and  arrowes,  to  clip  his  wings,  Uind  whipped 
him  besides  on  the  hare  hiUtocks  with  her  pantophle,  yet  all 
would  not  sei-ve;  he  ivas  too  headstrong  and  unruly.  That 
monster  conquering  Hercules  was  tamed  by  him  : 

(Quem  non  raille  ferae,  quem  non  Stheneleius  hostis. 
Nee  potuit  Juno  vincerc,  vicit  Amor. 


«  Selilen.  pnileg.  3 .  cap.  de  diis  Syils.  Dial.  3.  'A  concilio 

Deoruin  icjectus,  el,  ad  majorem  ejus  ignoitiiniam,  &c.  Fulimne  coiici- 

latior.  "Sophocles.  <"Tom.  4.  g  Dial,  dcorum,  Tom.  3.  h  cjuippe 
matrem  ipsius  quibus  morlis  me  atficit,  nunc  in  Idam  adigens  Anchisae  caussa,  &c. 
>  Junipridcm  et  plagas  ipsi  iu  nates  incussi  sandalio. 
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Whom  neither  beasts  nor  enemies  could  tame. 
Nor  Juno's  might  subdue^  Love  quell'd  tlie  same. 

Your  bravest  souldlers  and  most  generous  spirits  are  enervated 
with  it,  '^nbi  miiliebnhm  blanditiis  permittunt  se,  et  inquinantur 
amplexibus.  Apollo,  that  took  upon;...him  to  cure  all  disease?, 
''could  not  help  himself  of  this;  ;uid  therefore  'Socrates  calls' 
Love  a  tyrant,  and  brings  him  triumphing  in  a  chariot,  whom 
Petrarche  imitates  in  his  triumph  of  Love,  and  Fracastoi'ius  in  an 
elegant  poem  expresseth  at  large,  Cupid  riding,  Mars  and  Apollo 
following  his  chariot.  Psyche  weeping,  &c. 

In  vegetall  creatures  what  soveraignty  Love  liatli,  by  many 
pregnant  proofs  and  familiar  examples  may  be  proved,  especially 
of  palm  trees,  which  are  both  he  and  she,  and  express,not  a  sym- 
pathy but  a  love-passion,  as  by  many  observations  hath  been 
confirmed. 

^Vivunt  in  venerem  frondes,  omnisque  vicissim 
Felix  arbor  amat,  nutant  et  mutua  palmae 
Fcfidera,  populeo  suspirat  populus  ictu, 
Et  Platano  Platanus,  alnoque  assibilat  alnus. 

Constantine  de  Agric.  lib.  10.  caj).  4.  gives  an  instance  out 
of  Florentius  his  Georgicks,  of  a  palm  tree  that  loved  most 
fervently,  « and  ivoidd  not  be  comforted  iintill  such  time  her 
love  applied  himself  unto  her;   you  might  see  the  two  tree$ 
bend,  and  of  their  own  accords  stretch  out  their  boughs  io  em- 
brace and  kiss  each  other :  they  will  give  manifest  si^ns  of 
mutuall  love.     Ammianus  Marcellinus  lib.  24.  reports  that 
they  marry  one  another,  and  fall  in  love  if  they  grow  in  sight; 
and  when  the  winde  brings  the  smell  to  them,  they  are  niar- 
velously  aflFected.     Philostratus   in  Imaginibiis,  observes  as 
much,  and  Galen  lib.  6,  de  locis  affectis  cap.  5.  they  will  be 
sick  for  love,  ready  to  dye  and  pine  away ;  which  the  husband- 
men perceiving,  saith  *  Constantine,  stroke  many  palms  that 
grow  together,  and  so  stroking  again  the  palm  that  is  em- 
moured,  they  carry  kisses  from  the  one  to  the  other :  or  tying 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  one  to  the  stem  of  the  other,  will 
make  them  both  flourish  and  prosper  a  great  deal  better: 
s  which  are  enamoured,  they  can  perceive  by  the  bending  of 
hougfis,  and  inclination  of  their  bodies.     If  any  man  think 

_  •  Altopilus.  fol.  79.  ''Nullis  amor  est  medical)! lis  hcrbis.  '  Plutarcl. 

m  Amaiorio.  Dictator  quo  creato  cessant  reliqui  magistratiis.  i  Cli.wll^n' 

descrip.  vetjer.  uuhc.  c  Neque  prius  in  iis  dcsici.m.m  cessat  d«m  dejec  ns  con! 

soletur;  VKlere  en.m  est  ipsam  arborera  incumta.n,  t.ltro  .amis  ab  utrisqvic  vicissim  nrl 
osculum  cxpori-ectis.    MarUfesta  dant  mutui  dcsidcrii  siirna  f  Mm  ,  f 

com,„gen,  qu^  ,„„„i  „escu„t,  rursuaque  a.l  amatun,/ regrediens,  iCueVanu 
at  ngen.,  quas.  oscuK.m  mu.uo  n.inis.ratH..  videtur,  et  expe"liti  co.ic.bitus  .r"  U 

reS'clt ;  an,an,„r,  &c.^"""        '''''  "  i"-' 
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this  which  I  say,  to  he  a  talc,  let  him  read  that  story  of  two  palm 
trees  in  Italy,  the  male  growing  at  Brundusium,  the  female  at 
Otranto  (related  by  Jovianus  Pontanus  in  an  excellent  poem, 
sometimes  tutor  to  Alphonsus  junior,  king  of  Naples,  his  se- 
cretary of  state,  and  a  great  philosopher),  which  were  barren, 
and  so  continued  a  long  time,  till  they  came  to  see  one  another 
growing  up  higher,  though  many  stadiums  asunder.  Pierius 
in  his  Hierogliphicks,  and  Melchior  Guilandinus  Memb.  3. 
tract,  de  papyro,  cites  this  story  of  Pontanus  for  a  truth.  See 
•more  in  Salmuth  Ccmiment.  in  Pancirol.  de  Nova  repert.  Tit.  1. 
de  novo  orbe,  Mizaldus  Arcanorum  lib.  2.  Sands  Voyages,  lib,  2. 
fol.  103.  ^c. 

If  such  fury  be  in  vegetalls,  what  shall  we  think  of  sensible 
creatures,  how  much  more  violent  and  apparent  shall  it  be  in 
them. 

"Omne  adeo  genus  in  terris  liominumque  ferarumque, 
Et  genus  aequoieum,  pecudes,  pictaeque  volucres 
In  furias  ignemque  ruunt ;  amor  omnibus  idem. 

All  kinde  of  creatures  in  the  earth. 

And  fishes  of  the  sea. 
And  painted  birds  do  rage  alike  ; 

This  love  bears  equal  sway. 

''Hie  Deus  et  terras  et  maria  alta  domat. 

Common  experience  and  our  sense  will  inform  us,  how  violently 
brute  beasts  are  carried  away  with  this  passion,  horses  above  the 
rest, 

 -furor  est  insignis  equarum. 

c  Cupid,  in  Lucian,  bids  Venus  his  mother  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  he  was  now  familiar  with  lions,  and  oftentimes  did  get  on 
their  backs,  hold  them  by  the  mane,  and  ride  thein  about  like 
horses  and  they  imuld  fawn  upon  him  with  their  tails.  Bulls, 
bears  and  boars  are  so  furious  in  this  kinde,  they  kill  one  an- 
other:  but  especially  cocks,  d  lions,  and  harts,  which  are  so 
fierce '  that  you  may  hear  them  fight  half  a  mile  off,  saith 
eTurbervile,  and  many  times  kill  each  other,  or  compel  1  them 
to  abandon  the  rut,  that  they  may  remain  masters  in  their  places; 
and  when  one  hath  driven  his  corrivall  away,  he  raiseth  hs 
nose  up  into  the  ayr,  and  looks  aloft,  as  ihoughhe  gave  thanks 
to  nature,  which  affords  him  such  great  delight.    How  birds 

«VW„  3  Georsr.  >■  Propertiue.  c  Dial,  deorum.  Conftde,  raater,  leonibui 
■^clc  f  .millaris  iam  fdclus  sum,  et  soepe  conscendi  corum  terga  et  apprehcndi  jubas; 
Sru"  -  eCid^^^^^^^^^  agilo,  et  ill'i  mihi  caudis  adblanditmtur.  "^L.oncs 
prim^re  fttrunt.  I'lin.  1.  8.  c.  1 6.    Arist.  1.  6.  h.st.  animal.  Cap,  1 of  hi. 

look  of  hunting. 
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are  affected  in  this  kind,  appears  out  of  Aristotle ;  he  wilK  have 
them  to  sing  ob  Juturnm  venerem,  for  joy,  or  in  hope,  of  their 
venery  which  is  to  come. 

''AerisE  primum  volucres  te.  Diva,  tuumque 
Significant  initum,  percuIssE  corda  tua  vi. 

Fishes  pine  away  for  love  and  wax  lean,  if  ^  Gomesius's  au- 
thority may  be  taken,  and  are  rampant  too,  some  of  them : 
Peter  Gellius,  lib.  10.  de  hist,  animal,  tells  wonders  of  a  triton 
in  Epirus  :  there  was  a  well  not  far  from  the  shore,  where  the 
country  wenches  fetched  water,  they,  "^tritons,  stupri  causa 
would  set  upon  them,  and  carry  them  to  sea,  and  there  drovva 
them,  if  they  would  not  yeeld ;  so  love  tyrannizeth  in  dumb 
creatures.  Yet  this  is  natural!,  for  one  beast  to  dote  upon 
another  of  the  same  kinde  :  but  what  strange  fury  is  tliat,  when 
a  beast  shall  dote  upon  a  man  ?  Saxo  Grammaticus  lib.  10.  Dav. 
hist,  hath  a  story  of  a  bear  that  loved  a  woman,  kept  her  in  his 
den  a  long  time,  and  begot  a  son  of  her,  out  of  whose  loynes 
proceeded  many  northern  kings :  this  is  the  originall,  belike, 
of  that  common  tale  of  Valentine  and  Orson :  ^Elian,  Pliny, 
Peter  Gellius  are  full  of  such  relations.  A  peacock  in  Lucadia 
loved  a  maid,  and  when  she  died,  the  peacock  pined. 
dolphin  loved  a  boy  called  Hernias,  and  when  he  died,  the 
fish  came  upon  land,  and  so  perished.  The  like  addes  Gellius 
lib.  10.  cap.  22.  out  of  Appion,  -Egypt,  lib.  15.  a  dolphin  at 
Puteoli  loved  a  child,  would  come  often  to  liim,  let  ham  get  on 
his  back,  and  carry  him  about,  ^and  when  by  sickness  the  child 
was  taken  away,  the  dolphin  died.  ^ Every  book  is  full  (saith 
Busbequius,  the  emperors  orator  with  the  grand  senior,  not  long 
since,  ep.  3.  legat.  Tare.)  and  yields  such  instances,  to  believe 
which  I  was  cdwaies  afraid,  least  J  should  be  thought  to  give 
credit  to  fables,  untill  I  saw  a  lynx  which  I  had  from  Assyria, 
so  affected  toicards  one  of  my  men  that  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  that  he  was  in  love  with  him.  When  my  man  was  present, 
the  beast  would  use  many  notable  entisements,  and  pleasant 
'motions,  and  when  he  was  going,  hold  him  back,  and  hok  after 
him  when  he  was  gone,  very  sad  in  his  absence,  but  most  Jocund 
when  he  returned :   and  when  my  man  went  from  me,  the 

•  Lucretius.  b  De  sale  lib.  1.  c.  ai .    Pisces  ob  amoretn  marcescunt,  palles- 

cunt,  &c.  =  HaunendEe  aqua:  causa  venientes  ex  i.isidiis  a  tritone  comnre- 

henstE,  &c.  d  Phn.  1.  i o.  c.  5.  quumque  oborta  tempestate  periisset  Hernias, 

m  ,ccop>sc.sexp.rav.t.  ^  ..'l-ostquam  puermorbo  abiit/et  ipse  delphi,,us' 

m  quibus  ego  quidcra  semper  assenaum  sustinui,  verilus  ne  febulosa  crederem- 
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beast  expressed  his  love  xvith  coni'muaU  sickness,  and  after  lie  had 
pined  away  some  few  daies,  died.  Such  anollier  story  he  hath, 
of  a  crane  of  Majorca,  that  loved  a  Spaniard,  that  would  walk 
any  way  with  him,  and  in  his  absence  seek  about  for  him,  make 
a  «oise  that  he  might  hear  her,  and  knock  at  his  dore,  '"^and  when 
he  took  his  last  far exv ell,  famished  herself.  Such  pretty  prankes 
can  love  play  with  birds,  fishes,  beasts  : 

Coclestis  eetherisj  ponti,  terrae  claves  habet  Venus, 
Solaque  istorum  omnium  imperium  obtinet.) 

and  if  all  be  certain,  that  is  credibly  reported,  with  the  spirits 
of  the  air,  and  divells  of  hell  themselves,  who  are  as  much 
inamored  and  dote  (if  I  may  use  that  word)  as  any  other  crea- 
tures whatsoever.  For  if  those  stories  be  true,  that  are  written 
of  incubus  and  succubus,  of  nymphes,  lascivious  faunes, 
satyrs,  and  those  heathen  gods  which  were  divels ;  those  lasci- 
vious telchines,  of  whom  the  Platonists  tell  so  many  fables ;  or 
those  familiar  meetings  in  our  daies,  and  company  of  witches 
and  -divels,  there  is  some  probability  for  it.  I  know  that  Biar- 
mannus,  Wierus  lib.  3.  cap.  U).  et  24.  and  some  others, 
stoutly  deny  it,  that  the  divel  hath  any  carnall  copulation  with 
women;  that  the  divel  takes  no  pleasure  in  such  facts;  they 
be  meer  phantasies,  all  such  relations  of  incul)i,  succubi,  lyes 
and  tales;  but  Austin,  lib.  15.  de  civit.  Dei  doth  acknowledge 
it:  Erastus  de  Lamiis,  Jacobus  Sprenger  and  his  colleagues,  &c. 
cZanchius  cap.  16.  lib.  4.  de  oper.  Dei.  Dandinus  in  Arist. 
de  Anima  lib.  2.  Text.  29.  com.  30.  Bodin  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  and 
Paracelsus  (a  great  champion  of  this  tenet  amongst  the  rest), 
which  give  sundry  peculiar  instances,  by  many  testimonies, 
proofs  and  confessions  evince  it.  Hector  Boethius  in  his 
Scottish  history,  hath  three  or  four  such  examples,  which  Car- 
dan confirmes  out  of  him,  lib.  16.  cap.  43.  of  such  as  have  had 
familiar  company  many  years  with  them,  and  that  in  the 
habit  of  men  and  women.  Philostratus,  in  his  fourth  book 
vita  Apollonii,  hath  a  memorable  instance  in  this  kinde,  which 
I  may  not  omit,  of  one  Menippus  Lycius,  a  young  man  25 
years  of  age,  that  going  betwixt  Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met 
such  a  phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a  fair  gentlewoman,  which 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  carried  him  home  to  her  house,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  a  Phoenician  by 
birth,  and  if  he  would  tarry  with  her,  ''/je  shoidd  hear  hei-  sing 

•  Desiderium  suum  testatus  post  inediam  aliquot  dienira  interiit.  ^  Or- 

pheus hymno  Ven.  '  Qui  hsec  in  atrs  bills  aut  imaginat.on.s  vim  referrc 

conati  sunt,  nihil  facLunt.  •>  Cantantem  audies  et  v.num  b.bcs,  quale  antea 

nunquam  bibistij  te  riralis  turbabit  nullusj  pulchra  auttin  pulcluo  contcnte  vivaui,  et 
moriar. 
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tind  play,  and  drink  such  ivine  as  never  any  drank,  and  no  man 
slioiUd  molest  him;  but  she  being  fair  and  lovely,  tvoidd  live 
and  die  with  him,  that  ivas  fair  and  lovely  to  behold.  The 
yong  man,  a  philosopher,  otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to 
moderate  his  passions,  though  not  this  of  love,  tarried  with  her 
a  while  to  his  great  content,  and  at  last  married  her,  to  whose 
wedding,  amongst  other  guests,  came  ApoUonius ;   who,  by 
some  probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a 
lamia;  and  that  ail  her  furniture  was  like  Tantalus  gold,  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  no  substance,  but  meer  illusions.  When 
she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept,  and  desired  ApoUonius  to 
be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon  she,  plate, 
house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  vanished  in  an  instant:  ^many 
thousands  took  notice  of  this  fact,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst 
of  Greece.    Sabine,  in  his  comment  on  the  10th  of  Ovids  Me- 
tamorphosis, at  the  tale  of  Orpheus,  telleth  us  of  a  gentleman 
of  Bavaria,  that,  for  many  months  together,  bewailed  the  loss 
of  his  dear  wife ;  at  length  the  divel  in  her  habit  came  and  com- 
forted him ;  and  told  him,  because  he  was  so  importunate  for' 
her,  that  she  would  come  and  live  with  him  again,  on  that  con- 
dition he  would  be  new  married,  never  swear  and  blaspheme  as 
he  used  formerly  to  do;  for  if  he  did,  she  should  be  gone  :  ^he 
vowed  it,  married,  and  lived  with  her;  she  brought  him  children, 
and  governed  his  house,  but  was  still  pale  and  sad,  and  so  con- 
tinued, till  one  day  falling  out  with  him,  he  fell  a  swearing ;  she 
vanished  thereupon,  and  icas  nevei'  after  seen.      This  I  have 
heard,  saith  Sabine,  from  persons  of  good  a'edit,  loJdch  told 
me,  that  the  duke  of  Bavaria  did  tell  it  for  a  certainty,  to  this 
duke  of  Saxony.    One  more  I  will  relate  out  of  Florilegus,  ad 
annum  1058.  an  honest  historian  of  our  nation;  because  he 
telleth  it  so  confidently,  as  a  thing,  in  those  daies  talked  of,  all 
over  Europe  :  A  yong  gentleman  of  Rome,  the  same  day  that 
he  was  married,  after  dinner  with  the  bride  and  his  friends,  went 
a  walking  into  the  fields ;  and  towards  evening,  to  the  tennis- 
court  to  recreate  himself;  whilst  he  played,  he  put  his  ring 
upon  the  finger  of  Venus  statua,  which  was  thereby,  made  in 
brass ;  after  he  had  sufficiently  played,  and  now  made  an  end 
of  his  sport,  he  came  to  fetch  his  ring,  but  Venus  had  bowed 
her  finger  in,  and  he  could  not  get  it  off.    Whereupon  loath 
to  make  his  company  tarry  at  present,  there  left  it,  intending 
to  fetch  it  the  next  day,  or  at  some  more  convenient  time,  went 
thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.    In  the  night,  when  he  should 

MiiUi  factum  hoc  cognovfire,  quod  in  media  Graecia  gestum  sit.  Rem  cm-ans 

domesiicam,  ut  ante,  pepcrit  aliquot  liberos,  semper  tanien  tristis  et  pallida.  c 
audivi  a  multis  fide  dignis,  qui  asscverabant  ducem  BavaricE  eadem  retulissc  duci  Saxonise 
pro  veris. 
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come  to  perform  those  nuptial  rites,  Venus  steps  between  him 
and  liis  wife,  (unseen  or  felt  of  iicr)  and  told  him  that  she  was 
his  wife,  that  he  had  betrothed  himself  unto  her  by  that  ring, 
which  he  put  upon  her  finger  :  she  troubled  him  for  some  fol- 
lowing nights.  He  not  knowing  how  to  help  himself,  made 
his  moan  to  one  Palumbus,  a  learned  magician  in  those  daies, 
who  gave  him  a  letter,  and  bid  him  at  such  a  time  of  the  night, 
in  such  a  cross  way,  at  the  towns  end,  where  old  Saturn  would 
pass  by,  with  his  associates,  in  procession,  as  commonly  he  did, 
deliver  that  script,  with  his  own  hands  to  Saturn  himself:  the 
yong  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  accordingly  did  it ;  and  when  the 
old  fiend  had  read  it,  he  called  Venus  to  him,  who  rode  before 
him,  and  commanded  her  to  deliver  his  ring,  which  forthwith 
she  did  ;  and  so  the  gentleman  was  freed.  Many  such  stories  I 
finde  in  severall  ^  authors,  to  confirm  this  which  I  have  said ; 
as  that  more  notable  amongst  the  rest,  of  Philinium  and  Ma- 
chates  in  ^Phlegon's  Tract  de  rebus  mirabilihus ;  and  though 
many  be  against  it,  yet  1,  for  my  part,  will  subscribe  to  Lac- 
tantius  lib.  14.  cap.  15.  '^God  sent  angels  to  the  tuition  of  men; 
but  lohilest  they  lived  amongst  us,  that  mischievous  all-com- 
7nander  of  the  earth,  and  hot  in  lust,  enticed  them  by  little  and 
little,  to  this  vice,  and  defiled  them  loith  the  company  of  wo- 
men :  and  Anaxagoras  de  resurrect.  ^  Many  of  those  spiritual 
bodies,  overcome  by  the  love  of  maids,  and  lust,  failed,  of  whom 
those  were  born,  we  call  gyants.  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Sulpitius  Severus,  Eusebius,  &c,  to  this  sense, 
make  a  twofold  fall  of  angels,  one  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world;  another  a  little  before  the  deluge,  as  Moses  teacheth 
us,  "^openly  professing,  that  these  genii  can  beget,  and  have 
carnal  copulation  with  women.  At  Japan  in  the  East  Indies, 
at  this  present  (if  we  may  believe  the  i-elation  of  travellers) 
there  is  an  idol  called  Teuchedy,  to  whom,^  one  of  the  fairest 
virgins  in  the  country,  is  monthly  brought,  and  left  in  a  private 
room,  in  the  fotoqui,  or  church,  where  she  sits  alone  to  be  de- 
floured.  At  certain  times,  sthe  Teuchedy  (which  is  thought  to 
be  the  divel)  appears  to  her,  and  knoweth  her  carnally.  Every 
month,  a  fair  virgin  is  taken  in ;  but  what  becomes  of  the  old, 
no  man  can  tell.  In  that  goodly  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  in  Ba- 
bylon, there  was  a  fair  chappel,  saith  Herodotus,  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  it,  in  which  was  splendide  stratus  lectus  et  apposita 

'  Fabula  Daraamti  et  Aristonis  in  HeroHoto  lib.  6.  Erato.  *•  Interpret.  Mer- 

cur.  Deiis  Angeios  misit  ad  tutelam  cultumque  generis  humani;  scd  illos 

cum  hominibiis  comnioraiitcs,  duminator  ille  terroe  salacissiiuus  paulatim  ad  vitia 
pellexit,  et  mulierum  congrcssibus  inquinavit.  ^  Quidam  cx  illo  capti  sunt 

amore  vlrginum,  et  libidine  vicii  defecerunt,  ex  qiiibus  gigailtes  qui  vocantur, 
iiali  sunt.  '  Pererius  in  Gen.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  vcr.  1.  Zanc.  &t.  '"Purchaa 

Hackl.  posth.  paf.  1.  lib,  4.  cap.  1.  S.  7.  e  In  Clio.  Deus  ipse  hoe  cubiti 

icquicsceus.  ' 
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mensa  aurea,  a  brave  bed,  a  table  of  gold,  &.c.  into  which  no 
creature  came  but  one  only  woman,  which  their  god  made  choice 
of,  as  the  Chaldean  priests  told  liim  ;  and  that  their  god  lay  with 
her  himself,  as  at  Thebes  in  ^gypt  was  the  like  done  of  old. 
So  that  you  see  this  is  no  news,  the  divels  themselves,  or  their 
jugling  priests,  have  plaid  such  pranks  in  all  ages.  Many  di- 
vines stifly  contradict  this;  but  I  will  conclude  with  =»Lipsiu3, 
that  since  examples,  testimonies  and  confessions  of  those  un- 
happy women  are  so  manifest  on  the  other  side,  and  many,  even 
in  this  our  town  of  Lovan,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  so.  ^  One 
thing  I  will  add,  that  I  suppose,  that  in  no  age  past,  (/  know  not 
by  lohat  destiny  of  this  unhappy  time)  have  there  ever  appeared, 
or  shewed  themselves,  so  many  lecherous  divels,  satyrs,  and  genii, 
as  in  this  of  ours,  as  appears  by  the  daily  nanations,  and  judicial 
sentences  upon  record.  Read  more  of  this  question  in  Plutarch 
vit.  Num<e,  Austin  de  dv.  Dei.  lib.  15.  Wierus  lib.  3.  de  prcestig. 
Dam.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  itinei'ar.  Camb.  lib.  1.  Malleus 
onalefic.  qu<est,  5.  part.  1.  Jacobus  Reussus  lib,  5.  cap.  G.fol.  54. 
Godelman.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Erastus,  Valesiiis  de  sacra  philo.  cap.  40. 
John  Nider  Fornicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  Stroz.  Cicogna.  lib.  3.  cap.  3. 
Delrio,  Lipsius  Bodine  damonol.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Pererius  in  Gen, 
lib.  8.  in  6.  cap.  ver.  2.  King  James,  &c. 


SUBSECT.  II. 


How  hve  tyrannizeih  over  men.  Love,  or  Heroicall  Melancholy, 
his  definition ;  part  affected. 

Yon  have  heard  how  this  tyrant  love  rageth  witli  brute  beasts 
and  spirits;  now  let  us  consider  what  passions  it  causeth  amongst 
men, 

^  "Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogisf  How  it 
tickles  the  hearts  of  mortal  men. 

Horresco  referens,—  


I  am  almost  afraid  to  relate,  amazed,  <^  and  ashamed,  it  hath 
wrought  such  stupend  and  prodigious  effects;  such  foul  of- 
fences._  _  Love  indeed  (I  may  not  deny)  first  united  provinces, 
built  cities,  and  by  a  perpetual  generation  makes  and  preserves 

=  PhysiologiiE  Stoicorum  1.  1.  cap.  20.  Si  spiritus  unde,  semen  iis.  &c  at  cv- 
empla  iiiibai.t  i.os ;  miilicrura  quotidianae  confessiones  de  mistione  omncs  nsserunt 
et  sum  m  hac  urbe  Lovanio  cxcmpla.  b  Ununi  dixero,  non  opinari  me 

ullo  retro  eevo  tantam  copmin  Satyrorum,  et  salacium  istorum  Geniorura  se  ositendissc 
quantum  nunc  ciuotid,an=e  narrationes,  et  judiciales  sententi^  proferunt.  c  Vinr' 

Eph's'ia  "  *°  "^"'^  '^'"^  '^""'^  ^l^^*" 
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mankind,  propagates  the  cliuicli ;  but  if  it  rage,  it  is  no  more 
love,  but  burning  lust ;  a  disease,  phrensie,  madness,  hell.  '"^Est 
orcus  ille,  vis  est  immedicahilis,  est  rabies  insana ;  'tis  no  vertuous 
habit  this,  but  a  vehement  perturbation  of  the  mind,  a  monster 
of  nature,  wit,  and  art,  as  Alexis  in  Athenseus  sets  it  out,  viriiiter 
audax,  midiebriler  iimidiim,  furore  prceceps,  lahore  infradum, 
mel  felleum,  blanda  perciissio,  ^x.  It  subverts  kingdoms,  over- 
throws cities,  towns,  families  :  mars,  corrupts,  and  makes  a  mas- 
sacre of  men ;  thunder  and  lightning,  wars,  fires,  plagues,  have 
not  done  that  mischief  to  mankind,  as  this  burning  lust,  this 
brutish  passion.  Let  Sodome  and  Gomorrah,  Troy,  (which 
Dares  Phrygius,  and  Dictis  Cretensis  will  make  good)  and  1  know 

not  how  many  cities  bear  record,  et  Jiiit  ante  He- 

lenam,  &c.  all  succeeding  ages  will  subscribe :  lone  of  Naples  in 
Italy,  Fredegunde  and  Brunhalt  in  France,  all  histories  are  full  of 
these  basilisks.  Besides  those  daily  monomachies,  murders,  eft'u- 
sion  of  blood,  rapes,  riot  and  immoderate  expence,  to  satisfie 
their  lusts ;  beggery,  shame,  loss,  torture,  punishment,  disgrace, 
Joathsome  diseases  that  proceed  from  thence,  worse  then  calen- 
tures and  pestilent  feavers ;  those  often  gouts,  pox,  arthritis, 
palsies,  cramps,  sciatica,  convulsions,  dches,  combustions,  &c. 
which  torment  the  body ;  that  feral  melancholy  which  crucifies 
the  soul  in  this  life,  and  everlastingly  torments  in  the  world  to 
come. 

Notwithstanding  they  know  these,  and  many  such  jniseries, 
threats,  tortures  will  surely  come  upon  them;  rewards,  ex- 
hortations, e  contra ;  yet  cither  out  of  their  own  weakness,  a 
depraved  nature,  or  loves  tyranny,  which  so  furiously  rageth, 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  like  an  oxe  to  the  slaughter ; 
(facilis  descensus  averni)  they  go  down  headlong  to  their 
own  perdition;  they  will  commit  folly  with"  beasts,  men 
leaving  the  natural  use  of  ivomejz,  as  '^Paul  saith,  bimied 
in  lust  one  towards  another,  and  man  with  man  in'ovght 
filthincss. 

Semiramis  equo,  Pasiphae  tauro,  Aristo  Ephesiiis  asina  se 
commiscidt ;  FuMus  equce,  alii  canibus,  cajiris,  ^-c.  unde 
monstra  nascuntur  aliquando,  centauri,  syhani,  et  ad  ter- 
rorem  hominum  j^rodigiosa  spectra:  nec  cum  brutis,  sed 
ipsis  hominibus  rem  habent,  quod  peccatum  Sodomicc  vulgo 
dicitur et  frequens  olim  vitium  apud  Orientales  illos  fiat, 
Gracos  nimirum,  Italos,  Afros,  Asicmos :  '^Hercules  Hylani 
habuit,  Polycletum.,  Dionem,  Perithoonta,  Abderum  et  Phryga; 
alii   et  Euristiicm  ab  Hcrade  amatum  tradiait.  Socrates 


•  Plutarch,  amator.  lib. 
vita  ejus. 


I"  Lib.  10.         'Rom.  1.27. 


Lilius  Giraldus, 
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pulchrorum  adolescentum  causa  frequens  gymnasium  adibat, 
Jiagitiosoqne  spectacuh  pascebat  oculos,  quod  et  Philebus  et 
Pluedon  rivales,  Charmides  et  "  reliqui  Platonis  Dialogi,  satis 
mperque  testatum  faciunt :  quod  vero  Alcibiades  de  eodem 
Socrate  loquatur,  lubens  conticesco,  sed  et  abhorreo ;  tantum 
incitamentum  prabet  libidini.  At  hunc  perstrinxit  Theodo- 
retus  lib.  de  curat,  grcec.  affect,  cap.  idtimo.  Quin  et  ipse 
Plato  smnn  demiratur  Agathonem,  Xenophon  Cliniam,  Virgilius 
Alexin,  Anacreon  BcLthyUum  ;  Quod  autem  de  Nerone,  Claudia, 
ceeterorumqne  portentosd  libidine  memorise  prodituvi,  mallem,  a 
Petroiiio,  Suetonio,  cteterisque  petatis,  quando  omnem  Jidem 
excedat,  quam  a  me  eocpectetis ;  sed  vetera  querimur.  ^  Aptid 
Asianos,  Turcas,  Italos,  nunquavifrequentius  hoc  quam  hodierno 
die  vitium ;  Diana  Romanorum  Sodomia ;  officince  horum 
alicubi  apiid  Turcas, 

 qui  saxis  semina  mandant  

arenas  arantes;  et  frequentes  querelce,  etiam  inter  ipsos  con- 
juges  hac  de  re,  quae  virorum  concubitum  illicitum  calceo 
in  oppositam  partem  verso  magistratui  indicant ;  mdlum  apud 
Italos  familiare  magis  peccatum,  qui  et  ])ost  =  Lucianum  et 
Tatium,  scriptis  voluminibus  defendunt.     Johannes  de  la 
Casa,  Beventimis  Episcopus,  divinum  opus  vocat,  suave  scelus, 
ndeoque  jactat  se  non  alia  usum  venere.      Nihil  tisitatius 
apxid  monachos,   Cardinales,  sacrijiculos,  etiam  ^ furor  hie 
ad  mortem,  ad  insaniam.     ^  Angelus  Politianus,  ob  pueri 
amorem,  violentas  sibi  manus  injecit.     Et  horrendum  sane 
dictu,  quantum  apud  nos  patrum  memorid,  scelus  detestan- 
dum  hoc  savierit!   Quwn  enim  Anno  1538.  prudentissimus 
Rex  Henricus  Octavus  cucuUatorum  coenobia,  et  sacrificorum 
collegia,  yotariorum,  per  venerabiles  legum  Doctores  Thomam 
Leum,  Richardum  Laytonum  visitari  fecerat,  &c.  tanto  nu- 
mero  reperti  sunt  apud  eos  scortatores,  cinaedi,  ganeones,  pae- 
dicones,  puerarii,  pjederastae,  Sodomitse,  (s  Balei  verbis  utor) 
Ganimedes,  &c.  ut  in  unoquoque  eorum  novam  credideris 
(jomorrham.    Sed  vide,  si  lubet,  eorundem  catahgnm  apud 
emdem  Baleum;  Puellse  (inquit)  in  lectis  dormire  non  poterant 
Ob  fratres  necromanticos.    Hac  si  apud  votarios,  mo7iaclws, 
snnctos  scilicet  homuncwnes,   quid  in  foro,  quid  in  aula 
Jactim  suspiceris?  quid  apud  nobiles,  quid  inter  fornices 
quam  non  Jaditatem,  quam  non  spurcitiem?  Sileo  interim 


» Pneros  amarc  soils  Phllosoplus  relinqucndum  vult  Lucianus  dial.  Amorum 
^Uusbcquiu..       c  Lucianus  Charidcmo.  .1  Achilles  TaU.is  111,,  a.  .  Non 

do  vS,'p^;7'*  '  -^"^i"'  Muse.  .  Pr«fat.  lectori  lib. 
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turpes  illas,  el  tie  nominandas  quidem  monacliontm  "  mastru- 
pationes,  masturbatores.      Rodcriais  a  Castro  vocat,  turn  et 
eos  qui  se  invicem  ad  Venerem  excilandam  jlagris  cadunt^ 
Spintrias,   Succuhas,  j4mhubeias  at  lasciviente  lumho  Tri- 
hades  illas  muUercidas,  quce  se  invicem  jncant,  et  prater 
Eunuchos  etiam  ad  Venerem  explendam,  artificiosa  ilia  vere- 
tra  habent.     Immo  quod  magw  mirere,  fevmina  fxmiiiam 
Constantinopoli  non   ila   pridem  deperiit,  ansa  rem  plane 
incredibilem,  mutato  cultu  mentita  virum  de  mtptiis  ser- 
monem  init,  et  brevi  niipta  est:  sed  anthorem  ipsnm  con- 
side  Biisbequium.    Omitto    Salinarios  i/los  Mgypiiacos,  qui 
cum  formosarum  cadaveribus  concumbunt ;   et  eorum  vesa^ 
nam  libidinem,  qui  etiam  idola  et  imagines  depereunt.  Nota 
est  fabula  Pigmalionis  apud  ^  Ovidium ;  Mundi  et  Fau- 
lini  apud  Mgesippum  belli  Jud.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.    Pontius  C. 
CcEsaris   legatns,  referente   Plinio,   lib.  35.   cap.  3.  queni 
suspicor  eum  esse  qui  Christum  a'ucijixit,  pictnris  Atalantca 
et  Helence  adeo  libidine  incensus,  ut  tollere  eas  vellet  si 
natura   tectoiii    permisisset,    alius   statuam   borne  Fortume 
deperiit,  (iElianus,  lib.  9.  cap.  37)  alius  Bon^e  de^s,  et  ne  qua 
pars  probro  vacet.      Raptus  ad  stupra  (quod  ait  ille)  et  ne  ^  os 
quidem  a  libidine  exceptum.    Heliogabalus,  per  omnia  cava 
corporis  libidinem  recepit,  Lamprid.  vita  ejus,     s  Hostius 
quidam  specida  fecit,  et  ita  disposuit,  ut  qitum  virum  ipse  pa- 
teretur,  aversus  omnes  admissarii  motus  in  speculo  .videret, 
ac  deinde  falsa  magnitudine  ipsius  membri  tanquam  vera 
gauderet,  simul  virum  et  fceminam  passus,  quod  dictu  fcedum 
et  abominandum.    Ut  veriim  plane  sit,  quod  apud  ^  Plutarchum 
Gryllus  Ulyssi  objecit.    Ad  hunc  usque  diem  apud  nos  neque 
mas  marem,  neque  foemina  foeminam  amavit,  qualia  multa 
apud  vos  memorabiles  et  prsEclari  viri  fecerunt :  ut  viles  missos 
faciam,  Hercules  imberbem  sectans  socium,  amicos  deseruit, 
&c.    VestrjE  libidines  intra  suos  naturae  fines  coerceri  non  pos- 
sunt,  quin  instar  fluvii  exundantis  atrocem  fceditatem,  tumul- 
tum,  confiisionemque  naturae  gignant  in  re  Venerea :  nam  et 
capras,  porcos,  equos  inierunt  viri  et  foeminse,  insano  bestia- 
rum  amore  exarserunt;   unde  Minotauri,  Centauri,  Sylvani, 
Sphinges,  &c.    Sed  ne  confutando  doceam,  aut  ea  foras  ej- 
feram,  qua  non  omnes  scire  convenit  (liac  enini  doctis  so- 

a  Mercurialis  cap.  de  Priapismo.  Coelius  1.  11.  antiq.  lect.  cap.  14.  Galenus  6.  de 
locU  aff.  De  morb.  mulier.  lib.  1.  c.  15.  '  Herodotus  1.  2.  Euterp.-B  : 

uxorcs  insiirnium  vhorutn  non  statim  vita  fui.ctas  tradunt  condendas,  ac  ne  eas  qu.dcni 
faminas  quK  formoio:  sunt,  sed  quatriduo  ante  defunctas,  tiee  cum  ns  sahnaru  concum- 
bant,&c.^  "MetatT^.lO.    •       •  Seneca  de  ira,  I.  11.  c  18.  .^"""f.  «^ 

,neatus  ad  quem  non  pateat  aditus  impudicitiae.  Clem.  Alex,  pxdag.  lib.  3.  c  a. 
i  Seneca  1 .  iiat.  quoest. '  Tom.  P.  Gryllo. 
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lummodo,  qiiod  causa  non  absimili  "  Rodericiix,  scripta  ve- 
lim)  ne  levissimis  ingeniis  et  depravatis  mentibus  fcedissimi 
sceleris  notitiam,  Sfc.  nolo  quem  diutius  hisce  sordibus  in- 
quinare. 

I  come  at  last  to  that  heroical  love,  which  is  proper  to  men 
and  women,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  melancholy,  and  deserves 
much  rather  to  be  called  burning  lust,  then  by  such  an  ho- 
nourable title.    There  is  an  honest  love,  I  confess,  which  is 
natural,  laqueus  occultus  captivans  corda  hominiim,  ut  a  mu^ 
lieribus  non  possint  separari ;  a  secret  snare  to  captivate  the 
hearts  of  men,  as  ^  Christopher  Fonseca  proves,  a  strong  allure- 
ment, of  a  most  attractive,  occult,  adamantine  property,  and 
powerful  vertue,  and  no  man  living  can  avoid  it,       Et  qui 
vim  non  sensit  amoris,  aut  lapis  est,  aiit  bellua.    He  is  not  a 
man  but  a  block,  a  very  stone,  aut  ^  Numen,  aut  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  he  hath  a  gourd  for  his  head,  a  pepon  for  his  heart, 
that  hath  not  felt  the  power  of  it ;  and  a  rare  creature  to  be 
found,  one  in  an  age, 

Qui  nunquam  visse  flagravit  amore  puellae : 

for  semel  insanivimus  omnes,  dote  we  either  yong  or  old  as 
«  he  said,  and  none  are  excepted,  but  Minerva  and  the  Muses : 
so  Cupid  in  ^Lucian  complains  to  his  mother  Venus,  that 
amongst  all  the  rest,  his  arrows  could  not  pierce  them.  But 
this  nuptiall  love,  is  a  common  passion,  an  honest,  for  men 
to  love  m  the  way  of  marriage;  at  materia  appetit  formam, 
SIC  muher  virum.  You  know  marriage  is  honorable,  a  bless- 
ed calhng,  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Paradise;  it  breeds 
true  peace,  tranquillity,  content  and  happiness,  qua  nulla  est 
autjuit  W2qua7n  sanctior  conjunctio,  as  Daphnaeus  in  s  Plu- 
tarch could  well  prove,  et  qua  generi  humano  immortalita- 

2"h?yThou7d  do. '''' j"""^'  ^--^^y 

''Felices  ter  et  amplius 

"Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nec  uUis 
Divulsus  querimoniis 
Suprema  citius  solvit  amor  die. 

ThHce  happy  they,  and  more  then  that. 

Whom  bonds  of  love  so  firmly  ties. 
That  without  brawls  till  death  them  part, 

'Tis  undissolv'd  and  never  dies. 

•  De  morbis  mulienim  1.  i.  c.  15.  b  Amr.I,;*l,».f 

f^-nlo.  .  ^neas  Sjlvius  Juvenal.  d  xttf  Lt"  ;  7uV^,-  ''"'IT''' 

£ap.  40.         .  Chaucer.  f  Tom  1  dial  ^„  "    7  •  t  "dversus  Mane. 

.Inam^ton  dialog.         i.Hor.~  ^more  non  ardent 
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As  Seneca  lived  witli  his  Paulina,  Abraham  and  Sara,  Or- 
pheus and  Euridice,  Ania  and  Pectus,  Artemisia  and  Mausolus, 
Rubenius  Celer,  that  would  needs  have  it  ingraven  on  his  tomb, 
he  had  led  his  life  with  Ennea  his  dear  wife,  forty  three  years 
eight  moneths,  and  never  fell  out.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
this  world  comparable  to  it ;  'tis  summum  mortalitatis  bommi 

 • — ^  homiiuon  divthnque  voluptas.  Alma  Venus  la- 

tet  enim  in  muliere  aliqnid  majus  potentiusque  omnibus  aids 
humanis  vohiptatibns,  as  ^  one  holds,  there's  something  in  a 
woman  beyond  all  humane  delight ;  a  magnetique  vertue,  a 
charming  quality,  an  occult  and  powerful  motive.  The  hus- 
band rules  her  as  head,  but  she  again  commands  his  heart,  he  is 
her  servant,  she  his  onely  joy  and  content :  no  happiness  is  like 
unto  it,  no  love  so  great  as  this  of  man  and  wife,  no  such  com- 
fort, as  '^placens  uxor,  a  sweet  wife : 

^  Omnis  amor  magnus,  sed  aperto  in  conjuge  major. 

when  they  love  at  last,  as  fresh  as  they  did  at  first, 

*  Charaque  charo  consenescit  conjugi, 

as  Homer  brings  Paris  kissing  Helena,  after  they  had  been 
married  ten  years,  protesting  withall,  that  he  loved  her  as 
dear,  as  he  did  the  first  hour  he  was  betrothed.  And  in  their 
old  age,  when  they  make  much  of  one  another,  saying  as  he 
did  to  his  wife  in  the  poet, 

^  Uxor  vivamus  quod  viximus,  et  moriamur, 
Servantes  nomen  sumpsiiiius  in  thalamo ; 
Nec  ferat  uUa  dies  ut  commutemur  in  aevo, 
Quin  tibi  sim  juvenis,  tuque  puella  mihi. 

Dear  wife,  let's  live  in  love,  and  dye  together. 
As  hitherto  we  have  in  all  good  will : 

Let  no  day  change  or  alter  our  affections. 
But  let's  be  young  to  one  another  stilL 

Such  should  conjugall  love  he,  still  the  same,  and  as  they  are 
one  flesh,  so  should  they  be  of  one  mind,  as  in  an  aristocratical 
government,  one  consent,  ?  Geryon-like,  coalescere  in  unwn, 
have  one  heart  in  two  bodies,  will  and  nill  the  same.  A 
good  wife,  according  to  Plutarch,  should  be  as  a  looking-glass 
to  represent  her  husbands  face  and  passion :  If  he  be  pleasant, 
she  should  be  merry  j  if  he  laugh  she  should  smiley  if  he  look 
sad,  she  should  participate  of  his  sorrow,  and  bear  a  part  with 

"Lucretius.  i- Fonseca.  <^  Hor.  <  Propcrt.  •  Simonide*.  giwc. 
^  Ausonius.        «  Geryon  amicitiiB  symbolum. 
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him,  and  so  they  should  continue  in  mutual  love  one  towards 
another. 

*Et  me  ab  amore  tuo  deducet  nulla  senectus, 
Sive  ego  Tythonus,  sive  ego  Nestor  ero. 

No  age  shall  part  my  love  from  thee,  sweet  wife. 
Though  I  live  Nestor  or  Tit  bonus  life. 

And  she  again  to  him,  as  tlie  ^  bride  saluted  the  bridegrome 
of  old  in  Rome,  Ubi  tu  Cains,  ego  semper  Caia,  be  thou 
still  Caius,  I'll  be  Caia. 

'Tis  an  happy  state  this  indeed,  when  the  fountain  is  bles§ed 
(saith  Solomon,  Prov.  5.  18)  and  he  rejoyceth  ivith  the  wife 
of  his  youth,  and  she  is  to  him  as  the  hving  hinde,  and  plea~ 
sant  roe,  and  he  delights  in  hei'  continually.  But  this  love  of 
ours  is  immoderate,  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  comprehended 
in  any  bounds.  It  will  not  contain  it  self  within  the  union 
of  marriage,  or  apply  to  one  object,  but  Is  a  wandering,  ex- 
travagant, a  domineering,  a  boundless,  an  irrefragable,  a  de- 
structive passion ;  sometimes  this  burning  lust  rageth  after 
marriage,  and  then  is  properly  called  jealousie ;  sometimes 
before,  and  then  it  is  called  heroicall  melancholy ;  it  extends 
sometimes  to  corrivails,  &c.  begets  rapes,  incests,  murders  5 
Marcus  Antonins  compressit  Faustinam  sororem,  Caracalla 
Jidiam  novercam,  Nero  matrem,  Caligula  sorores  Cyneras 
Mirrham  filiam,  S^c.  But  it  is  confined  within  no  terms  of 
bloud,  years,  sex,  or  whatsoever  else.  Some  furiously  rage 
before  they  come  to  discretion  or  age.  Quartilla  in  Petronius 
never  remembred  she  was  a  maid:  and  the  wife  of  Bath  in 
Chaucer,  cracks. 

Since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  believe. 
Husbands  at  kirk  door  had  I  five. 

Aretine's  Lucretia  sold  her  maiden-head  a  thousand  times,  be- 
fore she  was  twenty-four  years  old,  plus  millies  vendideram 
mrgtnitatem,  ^c.  neqiie  te  celabo,  non  deerant  qui  ut  inte<yra7n 
amhirent.  Rahab,  that  harlot,  began  to  be  a  professed  quean 
at  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  but  fifteen  when  she  hid  the  spies, 
as  cHugh  Broughton  proves,  to  whom  Serrarius  the  Jesuite, 
quest.  6.  in  cap.  2.  Josue,  subscribes.  Generally  women  begin 
pubescere  as  they  call  it,  or  caluUire,  as  Julius  Pollux  cites, 
lih.2.  cap.  3.  onomast.  out  oi  Aristophanes,  *  at  fourteen  years 

'  Propert.1.2.  "  Plutarch,  c.  30.  Rom  hlBt.  ^  Junonem  habeam  iratam, 

»i  unquam  mem.ne.im  mc  virgnicm  fuisse.  Iiifans  enim  paribus  inquinata  sum,  et-sub 
inde,  majoribus   me  applicui,  donee  ad  aitatcm  pervcni;   ut  Milo  vitulum  &c 

JZ°  ''""r  t'-  r     •  A"eeii<o  scri  tu,'  1: 

ceutu.  Jipictetus,  c.  -la.  muliercs  statim  ab  anno  14.  movere  incipiunt  &c  at- 

tKctan  u  smum  ei  cxpouunt.  Levinus  Lemtiins.  mcpiunt,  e^c.  at- 
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old,  then  they  do  offer  themselvesj  and  some  plahily  rage.  "  Leo 
Afer  saith,  that  in  Africk  a  man  shall  scarce  finde  a  maid  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  they  are  so  forward ;  and  many  amongst 
us,  after  they  come  into  the  teens,  do  not  live  without  hus- 
bands, but  linger.  What  pranks  in  this  kinde  the  middle  age 
have  played,  is  not  to  be  recorded. 

Si  mihi  sint  centum  linguae,  sint  oraque  centum, 

no  tongue  can  sufficiently  declare;  every  story  is  full  of  men 
and  womens  unsatiable  lust,  Nero's,  Heliogabali,  Bonosi,  &c. 
^  Coelius  Amphilemim,  sed  Quintiiis  Amplielinam  depereunt, 
ifc.    Iliey  neigh  after  other  mens  wives  (as  Jeremy  cap.  5. 
8.  complaineth)  like  fed  horses,  or  range  like  town  buls,  rap- 
tores  virginum  ct  viduariim,  as  many  of  our  great  ones  do. 
Solomons  wisdom  was  extinguished  in  this  fire  of  lust;  Samp- 
sons strength  enervated ;  piety  in  Lots  daughters  quite  forgot ; 
gravity  of  priesthood  in  Helies  sons ;  reverend  old  age  in  the 
elders  that  would  violate  Susanna;  filiall  duty  in  Absolon  to 
his  stepmother ;  brotherly  love  in  Ammon  towards  his  sister. 
Humane,  divine  laws,  precepts,  exhortations,  fear  of  God  and 
men,  fair,  foul  means,  fame,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  honor 
tannot  oppose,  stave  off,  or  withstand  the  fury  of  it,  omnia 
vincit  amor,  ^c.    No  cord,  nor  cable  can  so  forcibly  draw,  or 
hold  so  fast,  as  love  can  do  with  a  twin'd  thread.    The  scorch- 
ing beams  of  the  aequinoctiall ;  or  extremity  of  cold  within 
the  circle  artique,  where  the  very  seas  are  frozen,  cold  or 
torrid  zone  cannot  avoid,  or  expel  this  heat,  fury  and  rage  of 
mortall  men. 

jQuo  fugls,  ah  demens,  nulla  est  fuga,  tu  licet  usque 
Ad  Tanaim  fugias,  usque  sequetur  amor. 

Of  women's  unnatural,  ^  unsatiable  lust,  what  country,  wJiat 
village  doth  not  complain?  Mother  and  daughter  sometimes 
dote  on  the  same  man ;  father  and  son,  master  and  servant,  on 
one  woman. 

•  Sed  amor,  sed  ineffrenata  libido, 

Quid  castum  in  terris  intentatumque  reliquit? 

What  breach  of  vows  and  oaths,  fury,  dotage,  madness,  might  I 
reckon  up  ?  Yet  this  is  more  tolerable  in  youth,  and  such  as  are 
still  in  their  hot  blood  ;  but  for  an  old  fool  to  dote,  to  see  an  old 
leacher,  what  more  odious,  what  can  be  more  absurd  ?  and  yet 
what  so  common  ?  Who  so  furious  ? 

"  L.  8.  fol.  126.  Catullus.        *  Euripides.        '  De  mulicrum  inexkausl* 

libidine  luxuque  insatiabili  omnes  reque  regiones  conqucri  posse  exUlimo.  Stopli. 
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»  Amare  ea  cetate  si  occiperint,  niulto  insaniunt  aciius; 

Some  dote  then,  more  then  ever  they  did  in  their  youth.  How 
many  decrepit,  hoary,  harsh,  writhen,  bursten-bellied,  crooked, 
toothless,  bald,  blear-eyed,  impotent,  rotten  old  men  shall  you 
see  flickering'  still,  in  every  place  ?  One  gets  him  a  young  wife, 
another  a  curtisan ;  and  when  he  can  scarce  lilt  his  leg  over 
a  sill,  and  hatli  one  foot  already  in  Charon's  boat,  when  he  hath 
the  trembling  in  his  joynts,  the  gout  in  his  feet,  a  perpetual 
rhume  in  his  head,  a  continuate  cough,  ^  his  sight  fails  him, 
thick  of  hearing,  his  breath  stinks,  all  his  moisture  is  dried  up 
and  gone,  may  not  spit  from  him,  a  very  child  again,  that  can- 
not dress  himself,  or  cut  his  own  meat ;  yet  he  will  be  dreaming 
of,  and  honing  after  wenches ;  what  can  be  more  unseemly  ? 
Worse  it  is  in  women  then  in  men,  when  she  is  (Etate  decliviSf 
diu  vidua,  mater  olim,  parum  decore  matrimonium  sequi  vide- 
tur,  an  old  widdow,  a  mother  so  long  since  ('^  in  Plinies  opinion) 
she  doth  very  unseemly  seek  to  marry;  yet  whilst  she  is  '^so  old 
a  crone,  a  beldam,  she  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  go  nor  stand,  a 
meer  ^  karcass,  a  witch,  and  scarce  feel ;  she  catterwauls,  and 
must  have  a  stallion,  a  champion;  she  must  and  will  marry 
again,  and  betroth  herself  to  some  young  man,  ^  that  hates  to 
look  on  her,  but  for  her  goods ;  abhors  the  sight  of  her,  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  good  name,  her  own  undoing,  grief  of  friends, 
and  ruin  of  her  children. 

But  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  this  power  and  effects  of  love,  is 
to  sef  a  candle  in  the  sun,  e  it  rageth  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  ;  yet  is  most  evident  amongst  such  as  are  yong 
and  lusty,  in  the  flowre  of  their  years,  nobly  descended,  high 
fed ;  such  as  live  idly,  and  at  ease ;  and  for  that  cause  (which 
our  divines  call  burning  lust)  this  ^ferinus  insanus  amor,  this 
mad  and  beastly  passion,  as  I  have  said,  is  named  by  our  phy- 
sicians heroicall  love,  and  a  more  honorable  title  put  upon  it, 
amor  nobilis,  as  '  Savanarola  stiles  it,  because  noble  men  and 
women  make  a  common  practise  of  it,  and  are  so  ordinarily 
affected  with  it.^  Avicenna  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  tract.  4.  cap.  23, 
calleth  this  passion  ilishi,  and  defines  it  ^  to  be  a  disease  or 

•  Plautus.  Oculi  caligant,  anres  graviter  audiunt,  capiUi  fluuiit,  cutis'arcscit 

flatus  olet,  tussis,  &c.  Cyprian.  '  Lib.  8.  epist.  Ruffinus.  ^  Hiatque  turpis' 

inter  andas  nates  podex.  '  Cadaverosa  adeo  \n  ab  infcris  revcrsa  videri  possit,  vult 

adhuc  catullire.  f  Nam  et  matrimoniis  est  despcctum  senium.  JEnms  Si'lvius 

»  Quid  toto  terranim  orbe  communius  ?  qua:  clvitas,  quod  oppidum,  aux  familia 
vacat  amatorum  txemplis  ?  iEneas  Silvius.  Quis  trigesimum  annum  natus  nullum 
amoris  causa  peregit  insigne  facinus  ?  ego  de  me  facio  conjccturam,  quern  amor  in  mille 
pericula  misit.  h  Forestus.  Plato.  i  Pract.  major.  Tract.  C.  cap.  l.  Rub  1 1 

de  !Bgnt.  cap.  quod  his  mullum  contingat.  k  Hajo  regritudo  est  Bolicitudo  melanclio- 
iica  in  qua  homo  applicat  siUi  continuam  eogitationem  super  pulchritudine  ipsius  quam 
amat,  gestuura,  moruni.  tr  i 
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melancholy  vexation,  or  anguish  of  minde ;  in  which  a  inan 
continually  meditates  of  the  beauty,  gesture,  mannem  of  his 
mistris,  and  troubles  himself  about  it ;  desiring  {as  Savanarohi 
adds)  with  all  intentions  and  eagerness  of  minde,  to  compass  or 
enjoy  her,  "  as  commonly  hunters  trouble  themselves  about  their 
sports;  the  covetous,  about  their  gold  and  goods;  so  is  he  tor- 
mented still  about  ids  mistris.  Arnoldus  Villanovanus  in  his 
book  of  heroicall  love  defines  it,  ^  a  continual  cogitation  of 
that  which  he  desires  ;  with  a  confidence  or  hope  of  compassing 
it;  which  definition  his  commentator  cavils  at.  For  con- 
tinual cogitation  is  not  the  genus,  but  a  symptome  of  love; 
we  continually  think  of  that  which  we  hate  and  abhor,  as  well 
as  that  which  we  love ;  and  many  things  we  covet  and  desire, 
without  all  hope  of  attaining.  Carolus  a  Lorme,  in  his  ques- 
tions, makes  a  doubt,  an  amor  sit  morbus,  whether  this  heroicall 
love  be  a  disease :  Julius  Pollux  onomast.  lib.  6,  cap.  44.  de- 
termines it;  they  that  are  in  love  are  likewise  '^sick;  lascivus, 
salax,  lasciviens,  et  qui  in  venerem  furit,  vere  est  a-grotus. 
Arnoldus  will  have  it  improperly  so  called,  and  a  malady  rather 
of  the  body,  then  minde.  Tully  in  his  Tusculanes  defines  it 
a  furious  disease  of  the  minde ;  Plato  madness  it  self ;  Fici- 
nus  his  Commentator,  cap.  12.  a  species  of  madness,  for  many 
have  run  mad  for  women,  Esdr.  4.  26.  but  Rhases  a  me- 
lancholy passion;  and  most  physicians  make  it  a  species,  or 
kinde  of  melancholy  (as  will  appear  by  the  symptomes)  and 
treat  of  it  apart :  whom  I  mean  to  imitate,  and  to  discuss  it  in 
all  his  kinds;  to  examine  his  several  causes;  to  shew  his  sym- 
ptomes, indications,  prognosticks,  effect;  that  so  it  may  be  with 
more  facility  cured. 

The  part  affected  in  the  mean  time,  as  ^  Arnoldus  supposeth, 
is  the  former  part  of  the  head,  for  want  of  moisture ;  which 
his  Commentator  rejects.  Langius  med.  epist.  lib.  1.  cap.  24. 
will  have  this  passion  sited  in  the  liver,  and  to  keep  resi- 
dence in  the  heart ;  ^  to  proceed  from  the  eyes,  so  carried  by 
our  spirits,  and  kindled  ivith  imagination,  in  the  liver  and 
heart;  cogit  amare  jecur,  as  the  saying  is.  Medium  ferit  per 
epar,  as  Cupid  in  Anacreon.  For  some  such  cause,  belike, 
s  Homer  fains  Titius  liver  (who  was  enamored  on  Latona)  to 
he  still  gnawed  by  two  vultures,  day  and  night  in  hell,  '\/br 

•  Animi  forte  accidens  quo  quls  rem  habere  nimia  aviditate  coiicupiscit,  ut  ludos  ve- 
natores,  aurum  et  ope»  avari.  Assidua  co£;iiatio  super  rem  desideratam  cum 

confidentia  obtinendi,  ut  spe  apprehensum  delcctabile,  &c.  Morbus  corpori* 

potius  quam  aniroi.  '  Amor  est  passio  mclancholica.  '  Ob  calefactiouem 

«piritiium  pars  anterior  capitis  laborat  ob  consumptionem  huraiditatis.  f  AfFectus 

animi  concupiscibilis  e  desiderio  rci  amata;  per  oculos,  in  niente  eonccpto,  spiritiis 
in  corde  et  jecore  inccndens.  b  Odyss.  et  Mctamor.  4.  Ovid.  •>  QuoJ 

talem  carnificinam  in  adolesccntum  visccribus  amor  facial  incxplebilis. 
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that  young  mens  bowels  thus  enamoured,  are  so  contimallij 
tormented  by  love.  Gordonius  cap.  2.  part  2,  "  will  have  the 
testicles  an  immediate  sid^ject  or  cause,  the  liver  an  antece- 
dent. Fracastoiius  agrees  in  this  witli  Gordonius,  inde  pri- 
7nitus  imaginatio  venerea,  erectio,  &c.  titillatissimam  partem 
vocat,  ita  nt  nisi  extruso  semine  gestiens  voluptas  "non  cessat, 
nec  assidua  veneris  recordatio,  addit  Guastavinius  Comment. 
4.  Sect.  prob.  27.  /4rist.  But  ^  properly  it  is  a  passion  of  the 
brain,  as  all  other  melancholy,  by  reason  of  corrupt  imagina- 
tion ;  and  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis  c.  1 9.  de  morb.  cerebri, 
(who  writes  copiously  of  this  Erotical  love)  place  and  reckon 
it  amongst  the  affections  of  the  brain.  Melancthon  de  amm« 
confutes  those  that  make  the  liver  a  part  affected,  and  Guia- 
nerius  Tract.  15.  cap.  13.  et  17.  though  many  put  all  the 
afiFections  in  the  heart,  refers  it  to  the  brain.  Ficinus  cap.  7. 
in  Conviviim  Platonis,  will  have  the  blood  to  be  the  part  af- 
fected. Jo.  Frietagius  cap.  14.  noct.  med.  supposeth  all  four 
affected ;  heart,  liver,  brain,  blood ;  but  the  major  part  concur 
upon  the  brain,  <>  'tis  imaginatio  lasa  ;  and  both  imagination 
and  reason  are  misafFected  ;  because  of  his  corrupt  judgement, 
and  continuall  meditation  of  that  which  he  desires,  he  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  melancholy.  If  it  be  violent,  or  his  disease 
inveterate,  ^  as  I  have  determined  in  the  precedent  partitions, 
both  imagination  and  reason  are  misaffected,  first  one,  then 
the  other. 


MEMB.  II.    SUBSECT.  I. 

Causes  of  Heroicall  love,  Temperature,  fidl  Diet,  Idleness, 
Place,  Climate,  kc. 

I 

Of  all  causes  the  remotest  are  stars.  ^  pidnus  cap.  19 
saith  they  are  most  prone  to  this  burning  lust,  that  have 
Venus  m  Leo  in  their  Horoscope,  when  the  Moon  and  Venus 
be  mutually  aspected,  or  such  as  be  of  Venus  complexion. 
» Plutarch  mterprets  astrological ly  that  tale,  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
VI  wJwse  gemtures  $  and  ?  are  in  conjunction,  they  are  com- 

•-Prnn/  ""''  ^onj-'nciam.  epar  antecedqntem/possunt  esse  sohiectuT, 

meretriccs,  1.  dc  audicml  t-lerumque  amatores  sunt ,  et  si  femiiiK, 
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monly  lascivious,  and  if  women,  queans ;  as  the  good  wife  of 
Bath  confessed  in  Chaucer  : 

31  f  ollotocb  a|ic  mine  inclination, 
TBp  licrtuc  o£  niji  constellation. 

But  of  all  those  astrological  aphorisms  which  I  have  ever  read, 
that  of  Cardan  is  most  memorable ;  for  which  howsoever  he 
be  bitterly  censured  by  ^  Marinus  Marcennus,  a  malapert 
frier,  and  some  others  (which  ^  he  liiraself  suspected)  yet  me 
thinks  it  is  free,  down  right,  plain  and  ingenuous.    In  his 
c  eighth  genitiire  or  example,  he  hath  these  words  of  himself. 
(5  $  et  g  in  5  dignitatibus  assiduam  mihi  Venereorum  cogi- 
tationem  prcsstabunt,  ita  ut  nunqiiam  qidescam.    Et  paulo 
post,   Cogitaiio    Vemrcormn  me  torquet  perpetuo,  et  qitam 
facto  implere  non  licuit,  aut  fecisse  potentem  puduit,  cogita- 
tione  assidud  mentitus  sum  voluptatem.    Et  alibi,  ob  <l  et  ^ 
dominium  et  radiorum  mixtionem.,  profundum  fuit  ingeniumy 
sed  lascivum,  egoqtie  turpi  lihidini  deditiis  et  ohscf^mis.  So 
far  Cardan  of  himself,  quod  de  se  fatetur  ideo    id  iitilitatem 
adferat  stttdiosis  hujusce  disciplitico. ;  and  for  this  he  is  tra- 
duced by  Marcennus,  when  as  in  effect,  he  saith  no  more  then 
what  Gregory  Nazianzen  of  old,  to  Chilo  his  scholar,  offere- 
bant  se  mihi  visenda  mulieres,  quarum  prcscellenti  elegantid 
et  decore  spectabili  tentabatur  mea:  integritas  pudicitice.  Et 
qiddem  flagitium  vitavi  fornicationis,  at  munditics  virginalis 
fiorem  arcana  cordis  cogitatione  foedavi.    Sed  ad  rem.  Aptiores 
ad  masculinam  venerem  sunt  quorum  genesi  Venus  est  in  signo 
raasculino,  et  in  Saturni  finibus  aut  oppositione,  &c.  Ptolo- 
mseus  in  quadripart.  plura  de  his  et  specialia  habet  aphorismata, 
longo  proculdubio  usu  confirmata,  et  ab  experientia  multS^  per- 
fecta,  inquit  commentator  ejus  Cardanus.     Tho.  Campanella 
Astrologies  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  artiadis  4  et  5.  insaniam  amato- 
riam  remonstrantia,  multa  prse  caeteris  accumulat  aphorismata, 
qnse  qui  volet,  consulat.     Chiromantici  ex  cingulo  Veneris 
plerumque  conjecturam  faciunt,  et  monte  Veneris,  de  quorum 
decretis,  Taisnerum,  Johan.  de  Indagine,  Goclenium,  cete- 
rosque  si  lubet,  inspicias.    Physicians  divine  wholly  from  the 
temperature  and  complexion ;   phlegmatic  persons,  naturally 
melancholy,  (according  to  Ficinus,  Comm.  cap.  9.)  are  sel- 
domer  taken  then  they,  but  once  taken,  they  are  never  freed  : 
though  many  are  of  opinion,  flatuous  or  hypochondriacal  melan- 
choly, are  most  subject  of  all  others,  to  this  infirmity.  Valescus 

"  Comment,  in  Genes,  cap,  0.  Et  si  in  hoc  panim  a  praclarfi  infkmi* 

sultitiilque  abero,  vincit  tamcn  amor  verltatis.  '  Ed't-  Basil.  1558.  Cum 

Comm«iitar.  in  Ptolomwi  quadripartitum.  *•  Fol.  445.  Basil.  Edit. 
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assigns  their  strong  imagination  for  a  cause  ;  Bodine  abundance 
of  wind ;  Gordonius  of  seed,  and  spirits,  or  atom!  in  tlie  seed, 
which  cause  their  violent  and  furious  passions.  Sanguine  thence 
are  soon  caught,  young  folks  most  apt  to  love,  and  by  their 
good  wills,  saith  "  Lucian,  would  have  a  bout  loith  every  one 
they  see  :  the  colts  evil  is  common  to  all  complexions.  Tiieo- 
mestus,  a  young  and  lusty  gallant,  acknowledgeth  (in  the  said 
author)  all  this  to  be  verified  in  him ;  /  am  so  amorously  given, 
^  you  may  sooiier  nnmber  the  sea  sands,  and  snow  falling  from 
the  skies,  then  my  severall  loves.    Cupid  had  shot  all  his  ar- 
rows at  me ;  I  am  deluded  with  various  desires  ;  one  love  suc- 
ceeds another,  and  that  so  soon,  that  before  one  is  ended,  I 
begin  loith  a  second  ;  she  that  is  last,  is  still  fairest ;  and  she 
that  is  present  pleaseth  me  most :  as  an  hydra's  head,  my  loves 
increase;  no  lolaus  can  help  me.    Mine  eys  are  so  moist  a  re- 
fuge and  sanctuary  of  love,  that  they  draw  all  beauties  to  them, 
and  are  never  satisfied.    I  am  in  a  doubt  what  Jury  of  Venus 
this  shoidd  be :  Alas,  how  have  I  offended  her  so  to  vex  me: 
what  Hippolitus  am  I !  What  Telchin  is  my  genius  ?  or  is  it  a 
natural  imperfection,  an  hereditary  passion  ?  Another  in  "  Ana- 
creon  confesseth,  that  he  had  twenty  sweet-hearts  in  Athens  at 
once,  fifteen  at  Corinth,  as  many  at  Thebes,  at  Lesbos,  and 
at  Rhodes,  twice  as  many  in  Ionia,  thrice  in  Caria,  twenty 
thousand  in  all ;  or  in  a  word,  si  <pv\Ka  iravra,  &c. 

Folia  arborum  omnium  si 
Nosti  referre  cuncta, 
Aut  computare  arenas 
In  ffiquore  universas. 
Solum  meorum  amoi-um 
Te  fecero  logistam  ? 

Can'st  count  the  leaves  in  May, 
Or  sands  i'th'  ocean  sea  ? 
Then  count  my  loves  I  pray. 

His  eys  are  like  a  ballance,  apt  to  propend  each  way,  and  to 
be  weighed  down  with  every  wenches  looks;  his  heart  a  wea- 
thercock, nis  affection  tinder,  or  naphthe  it  self,  which  every 
fair  object,  sweet  smile,  or  mistris  favor  sets  on  fire.  Guiane- 
nus  tract.  15.  cap.  14.  refers  all  this  d  to  the  hot  temperature 
oj  the  testicles.    Ferandus,  a  Frenchman,  in  his  Erotique  Mel. 

»  Dial,  amorum.  b  Citivu  maris  fluctus  et  nires  ccelo  flpl>,l,pr,t«o  „ 

quam  amores  mcos;    Alii  amores  aliis  succedum    ac  nrh^  murn^^^^^ 
.nc  piunt  sequen.e,.    Adeo  humidis  oculis  meus  inhabitat  A  v     omn^lrf  •""'T'' 

Qui  CulKlam  testiculorum  cri.in  habent,  &c.  * 
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(which  ^  book  came  first  to  my  hands  after  the  third  edition) 
to  certain  atomi  in  the  seed,  s-uch  as  arc  vei-y  spermatick  and 
full  of  seed.  1  finde  the  same  in  Aristot.  sect.  4.  prob.  17. 
si  non  secernatur  semen,  cessare  tentigines  non  possunt,  as 
Guastavinius  his  commentator  translates  it,  for  which  cause 
these  yonj^  men,  that  be  strong  set,  of  able  bodies,  are  so  subject 
to  it.  Hercules  de  SaxoniS,  hath  the  same  words  in  eficct. 
But  most  part  I  say,  such  are  aptest  to  love  that  are  young  and 
lusty,  live  at  ease,  staul-fed,  free  from  cares,  like  cattle  in  a  rank 
pasture  ;  idle  and  solitary  persons,  they  must  needs  hirqidtullire, 
as  Guastavinius  recites  out  of  Censorinus. 

Mens  erit  apta  capi  turn  quum  Isetissima  rerum, 
Ut  seges  in  pingui  luxuriabit  humo. 

The  minde  is  apt  to  lust,  and  hot  or  cold. 
As  corn  luxuriates  in  a  better  mold. 

The  place  it  self  makes  much  wherein  we  live  ;  the  clime,  air, 
and  discipline  if  they  concur.     In  our  Misnia,  saith  Galen, 
neer  to  Pergamus,  thou  shalt  scarce  fiinde  an  adulterer,  but  ma- 
ny at  Rome,  by  reason  of  the  delights  of  the  seat.    It  was  that 
plenty  of  all  things,  which  made    Corinth  so  infamous  of  old, 
and  the  opportunity  of  the  place  to  entertain  those  forraign  com- 
mers ;   every  day  strangers  came  in  at  each  gate,  from  all 
quarters.    In  that  one  temple  of  Venus,  a  thousand  whores  did 
prostitute  themselves,  as  Strabo  writes;  besides  Lais  and  the  rest 
of  better  note :  All  nations  resorted  thither,  as  to  a  school  of 
Venus.    Your  hot  and  southern  countries  are  prone  to  lust,  and 
far  more  incontinent,  then  those  that  live  in  the  North  ;  as  Bo- 
dine  discourseth  at  large.  Method,  hist.  cap.  5.  Molles  Asiatici; 
so  are  Turks,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  Italians,  even  all  that  lati- 
tude :  and  in  those  tracts,  such  as  are  more  fruitful,  plentiful, 
and  delitious,  as  Valence  in  Spain,  Capua  in  Italy  ;  domiciliim 
luxus,  Tully  terms  it;  and  (which  Hannibal's  souldiers  can 
wimess)  Canopus  in  ^gypt,   Sybaris,  Phceacia,  Baiee,  ^  Cy- 
prus, Lampsacus.    In   Naples,  the  fruits  of  the  soyl  and  plea- 
sant air  enervate  their  bodies,  and  alter  constitutions :  insomuch, 
that  Florus  calls  it  Certamen  Bacchi  et  Veneris,  but  ^  Folliot 
admires  it.    In  Italy  and  Spain,  they  have  their  stews  in  every 

"  Printed  at  Paris  1624,  seven  years  after  my  firet  edition.  Ovid  de  art. 

e  Gerbellus  descrii.t.  Grajciffi.  Rerum  omnium  affluentia  et  loci  niira  opportu- 
nitas,  ui.llo  non  die  hospites  in  portas  advertel)ant.  Templo  Veneris  miUc  tnerclriccs 
se  prosiituebant.  ^  Tota  Cypri  insula  delicns  incumbit,  et  ob  id  tantum 

luxuri£e  dcdita  ut  sit  olim  Veneri  sacrata.  Ortelius,  Lampsacus  olim  lYiapo  sacer  ob 
vinum  generosum,  et  loci  delicias.    Idem.  '  Agri  Neapolitan,  delectat.o, 

elecantia,  an.oenitas,  vix  inua  modum  humanum  cons.stcrc  videlur;  unde,  &c. 
Leand.  Alber.  in  Campania.  ^Lib.  de  laud.  urb.  Neap.  D.sputat.  dc  morbis 

animi,  Reinoldo  Interpret. 
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great  city,  as  in  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  wherein  some  say, 
dwell  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  ten  thousand  are 
curtizans;  and  yet  for  all  this,  every  gentleman  almost  hath  a 
peculiar  mistris ;  fornications,  adulteries  are  nowhere  so  com- 
mon:  urhs  est  jam  tota  lupanar ;  how  should  a  man  live  ho- 
nest among  so  many  provocations?  now  if  vigor  of  youth, 
greatness  (liberty  I  mean),  and  that  impunity  of  sin,  which 
grandies  take  unto  themselves  in  this  kinde,  siiall  meet,  what  a 
gap  must  it  needs  open  to  all  manner  of  vice;  with  what  fury 
will  it  rage  ?  For,  as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  observes,  li- 
bido consequuta  quum  fiierit  materiam  improbam,  et  prarupiam 
licentiam,  et  effrenatam  audaciam,  ^c.  what  will  not  lust 
effect  in  such  persons  ?  For  commonly  princes  and  great  men 
make  no  scruple  at  all  of  such  matters;  but,  with  that  whore 
in  Spartian,  quicquid  libet  licet ;  they  think  they  may  do  what 
they  list,  profess  it  publikely,  and  rather  brag  with  Proculus 
(that  writ  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Rome,  »  what  famous  exploits 
he  had  done  in  that  kind)  then  any  way  be  abashed  at  it.    «  Ni- 
cholas Sanders  relates  of  Henry  the  8th  (I  know  not  how  truly) 
Quod  paiicas  vidit  pulchriores  quas  non  toncupierit,  et  pau- 
cissimas  non  concupieret  qiias  non  violarit :  He  saw  very  few 
maids  that  he  did  not  desire ;  and  desired  fewer  whom  he  did 
not  enjoy  :  nothing  so  familiar  amongst  them  ;  'tis  most  of  their 
business :   Sardanapalus,  Messalina,  and  Jone  of  Naples,  are 
not  comparable  to  "  meaner  men  and  women ;  Solomon  of  old 
had  a  thousand   concubines;   Assuerus  his  eunuches,  and 
keepers ;  Nero  his  Tigillinus,  panders'  and  bawds ;  the  Turks, 
iAIuscovits,  Mogors,  XeriflPs  of  Barbary,  and  Persian  sophies, 
are  no  whit  inferior  to  them,  in  our  times.  Delectus  fit  omnium 
puellarum   toto  regno  forma  pr^stantiorum  (saith  Jovius) 
pro  imperatore;   et  quas  ille  linqidt,  nohiles  habent ;  They 
press  and  muster  up  wenches  as  we  do  souldiers ;  and  have 
their  choice  of  the  rarest  beauties  their  countries  can  afford ; 
and  yet  all  this  cannot  keep  them  from  adultery,  incest,  sodo- 
my, buggery,  and  such  prodigious  lusts.    We  may  conclude, 
that  if  they  be  yong,  fortunate,  rich,  high-fed,  and  idle  with- 
all,  it  is  almost  impossible  they  should  live  honest ;  not  rage, 
and  precipitate  themselves  into  those  inconveniences  of  burn- 
ing lust. 

*  Otium  et  reges  prius  et  beatas 
Perdidit  urbes. 


Lampnd.us,  Quod  decern  noct.bus^  centum  virgines  feclsset  mullcrcs.  •>  Vita 
non'deest  vol.,n.«  L  themselves,  many  times  it  is  not  virtutis  amore; 

Lesbium  Muscov.  •  Catullus  ad 
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Idleness  overthrows  all,  Vacuo  pectore  regnat  amor,  lov^ 
tyrannizetli  in  an  idle  person.  Ainore  abiuidas  Aiiliplio.  if 
thou  hast  nothing  to  do, 

"  Invidia  vel  amore  miser  torquebere  

Thou  shalt  be  haled  in  pieces  with  envy,  lust,  some  passion  or 
other.  Homines  nihil  agendo  male  agere  disaint ;  'T'is  Ari- 
stotle's sinnile,  as  match  or  touchwood  takes  fire,  so  doth 
an  idle  person  loce. 

QvLXviiar  iEgistus  quare  sit  factus  adulter,  &c. 

why  was  iEgistus  a  whoreraaster  ?  You  need  not  ask  a  reason 
of  it.     Ismenedora  stole  Baccho,  a  woman  forced  a  man, 
as    Aurora  did  Cephalus:  No  marvel,  saith  ^  Plutarch,  L?tr«- 
rians  opibus  more  homhmm  mulier  agit :  She  was  rich,  fortu- 
uate  and  jolly;  and  doth  but  as  men  do. in  that  case,  as  Ju- 
piter did  by  Europa  ;  Neptune  by  Amymone.  The  Poets  there- 
fore did  well  to  feign  all  shepheards  lovers,  to  give  them- 
selves to  songs  and  dalliances,  because  they  lived  such  idle  lives. 
For  love,  as  ^  Theophrastus  defines  it,  is  otiosi  animi  affectusy 
an  affection  of  an  idle  minde;  or  as  ^  Seneca  describes  it,  Ju- 
ventd    gignitur,    luxu  nutritur,  feriis  alitur,  otioque  inter 
lata  fortuna  bona;  youth  begets  it,  riot  maintains  it,  idle- 
ness nourisheth  it,  2cc.  which  makes  s  Gordonius  the  physician, 
cap.  20.  part.  2.  call  this  disease,  the  proper  passion  of  no- 
bility.   Now,  if  a  weak  judgement  and  a  strong  apprehen- 
sion do  concur,  how,  saith  Hercules  de  Saxoni^,  shall  they 
resist  ?  Savanarola  appropriates  it  almost  to    Monks,  friers, 
and  religious  persons,  because  they  live  solitary,  fare  daintily, 
and  do  nothing :  and  well  he  may ;  for  how  should  they  other- 
wise choose  ? 

Diet  alone  is  able  to  cause  it :  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  yong 
jiian  or  a  woman,  that  lives  idly,  and  fares  well,  of  what  condi- 
tion soever,  not  to  be  in  love.  '  Alcibiades  was  still  dallying 
with  wanton  young  women  ;  immoderate  in  his  expences,  effe- 
minate in  his  apparel,  ever  in  love,  but  why  ?  he  was  over  deli- 
cate in  his  diet ;  too  frequent  and  excessive  in  banquets.  Ubi- 
cunque  securitas,  ibi  libido  dominatur ;  lust  and  security  domi- 

'  Hor.  Polit.  8.  num.  28.  ut  naphtlie  ad  ignem,  sic  amor  ad  illos  qui  torpcs- 

cunt  otio.  Pausanias  Attic,  lib.  1.    Cephalus  egregia;  formae  juvenis  ab  Aurora 

raptus,  quoil  ejus  amore  capta  esset.  ^  In  amatorio.  •  £  Stobso  scr.  6-2. 

f  Amor  otiosie  cura  est  soUicitudinls.  s  Principes  plerumquo  ob  licciitiam  ct  ad- 

flueiuiam  divltiaium  istam  passioiiem  solcnt  incurrere.  ^  Ardciityr  appeiit  qui 

Otiosam  vilam  agit,  cl  communiler  incurrit  Iikc  passio  solitaries  dcliciose  viventes,  in- 
contiiientcs,  religiosos.  &c.         '  Plutarcb.  vit.  ejus. 
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neer  together,  iis      Hieiome  averreth.    All  which  the  wife  of 

Bath  in  Cluiucer  freely  justifies.  * 

Sfov  all  to  fsickcr,  an  cola  cngenDrctlj  fjail, 
31  It(iui)vis;Tj  toUgUE  mujJt  l)&be  a  Uiiuorisiij  tail. 

Especially  if  they  shall  further  it  by  choice  diet ;  as  many  times 
those  Sybarites  and  Pheeaces  do,  feed  liberally,  and  by  their 
good  will,  eat  nothing  else  but  lascivious  meats.    ^  Vinum  im- 
primis generosum,  legumen,  fabas,  radices  omnium  gene- 
rum  bene  conditas,  et  la7'go  pipere  aspersas,  carduos  hor- 
tulanos,  laclucas,  ^  enicas,  rapas,  porros,  c^epas,  nucem  pi- 
ceam,  amygdalas  dulces,  electuana,  syrupos,  succos,  coch" 
leas,   conchas,  pisces  optime  praparatos,  avicidas,  testicuhs 
animalium,  ova,  condimenta  diversonim  generum,  molles  lee- 
tos,  pulvinaria,  S^c.     Et  qidcqidd  fere  medici  impotentid 
rei  venerea  laboranti  prascribunt,  hoc  quasi  diasatyrion  ha- 
bent  in  deliciis,  et  his  dapes  multo  delicatiores ;  mulsum, 
exquisitas  et  exoticas  fruges,  aromata,  placentas,  expressos 
succos  midtis  ferculis  variatos,  ipsumque  vinum  suavitate 
vincentes,  et  qidcquid  cidina,  pharmacopoeia,   aut  quaque 
fere  officina  subministrare  possit.     Et  hoc  plertimque  victu 
quum  se  ganeones  infarciant,    ut  ille  ad  Chreseida  suam,  se 
bulbis  et  cochleis  airavit;  etiam  ad  Venerem  se  parent,  et 
ad  hanc  palestram  se  exerceant,  qui  fieri  possit,  ut  non 
misere  depereant,  ^  ut  n07i  penitus  insaniant  ?  .-Estuans  ven- 
ter cito  despuit  in  libidinem,  Hieronymus  ait.    ^  Post  prandia, 
Callyroenda.    Qids  enim  continere  se  potest?  ^  Luxuriosa  res 
vinum,  fomentum  libidinis  vocat  Augustinus;  blandum  da- 
monem,  Bernardus ;  lac  veneiis,  Aristophanes.    Non  ^tna, 
non  Vesuvius  tantis  ardoribus  sestuant,  ac  juveniles  medullas 
vino  plense,  addit  s  Hieronymus :  wide  ob  optimum  vinum 
Lanipsacus  olim  Priapo  sacer  :  et  venerandi  Bacchi  socia,  apud 
"  Orpheum  Venus  audit.    Hcec  si  .vinum  simplex,  et  per  se 

sumptum  prastare  possit,  nam  '  quo  me  Bacche  rapis 

tui  plenum  ?  quam  van  insaniam,  cpiem  non  furorem  a  cete- 
ris expectejnus?  Gomesius  salem  enumerat  inter  ea  qnar 
intempestwam  libidinem  provocare  solent,  Et  salaciores  fieri 
terainas  ob  esum  salis  contendit:  Venerem  ideo  dicunt  ab 
oceano  ortam. 


Vma  parant  animos  veneri.  b  Sod  nil)il  eruc£e  faciunt  bulbique  s&Iaces ; 

n.j)roba  nec  pros.t  jam  saiureia  libi.  Ovi.l.  c  Fetronius.    Cu.avi  me  mox 

lm  valKi.or.bus,  &c  _    "  Ut,  .lie  apud  Sckenkium,  qui  post  poiionem,  uxo- 

"^m  et  quatuor  anc.llas  proximo  cubici.lo  lubaiites,  conipressit.  «  Pers. 

oat.  8.        f  Siracides.    Nox,  et  amor  vi.iumque  nihil  modenibile  suadcnt.        6  Lin! 

ad  Olymp.am.  b  Hy„,no.  ,  Hor.  1.  o.  Od.  05.  »  De  sale  lib. 
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*Unde  tot  in  Veneta  scortorum  millia  cur  sunt? 
In  promptu  causa  est,  est  Venus  orta  mari. 

Et  hinc  fcEta  mater  Salacea  Oceani  conjux,  verbumque  forfasse 
salax  a  sale  effluxit.  Mala  Bacchica  tantum  olim  in  anwribus 
praDC.luemnt,  ut  covonce  ex  illis  slatuce  Bacchi  ponerentur. 
^  Cubebis  in  vino  maceratis  uiiintnr  Indi  oricntales  ad  V enerem 
excitandum,  et  surax  radice  Africani.  Chinee  radix  eosdem 
effedus  habet,  talisgue  herb^e  menriinit  mag.  nat.  lib.  2.  cap.^  16. 
^  Baptista  Porta  ex  India  allatce,  ciijns  merdionem  facit  et 
Theophrastiis.  Sed  hifinita  his  similia  apiid  Rhasin,  Matihio- 
lam,  Mizaldam,  cceterosqne  medicos  occurrunt,  quorum  ideo  men- 
iionemfeci,  ne  quis  imjjeritior  in  hos  scoprdos  impingat,  sed  pro 
virili  tanquam  syrtes  et  cautes  consulto  effugiat. 


MEMB.  II.    SUBSECT.  II. 


Other  Causes  of  Love-Melancholy.    Sight,  Beauty  from  the 
face,  eys,  other  parts ;  and  how  it  pierceth. 

J\J^ANY  such  causes  may  be  reckoned  up,  but  they  cannot 
avail,  except  opportunity  be  oflFered  of  time,  place,  and  those 
other  beautiful  objects,  or  artificial  enticement;  as  kissing,  con- 
ference, discourse,  gestures  concur,  with  such  like  lascivious 
provocations.  Kornmannus  in  his  book  de  linea  amoris  mdkes 
five  degrees  of  lust,  out  of  ^  Lucian  belike,  which  he  handles  in 
five  chapters, 

Visus,  Colloquium,  Convictus,  Oscula,  Tactus. 

Sight  of  all  other,  is  the  first  step  of  this  unruly  love ;  though 
sometimes  it  be  prevented,  by  relation  or  hearing,  or  rather  in- 
censed. For  there  be  those  so  apt,  credulous  and  facile  to  love, 
that  if  they  heard  of  a  proper  man,  or  woman,  they  are  in  love 
before  they  see  them,  and  that  meerly  by  relation,  as  Achilles 
Tatius  observes.  ^  Such  is  their  intemperance  and  lust,  that  they 
are  as  much  maimed  by  report,  as  ij  they  saw  them.  Ca- 
listhenes  a  rich  young  gentleman  of  Byzance  in  Thrace,  hearing 

.  Korn,nan«us  lib.  de  vhgini.aie.  ^  Garcias  ah  horto  aromatum,  lib.  1- jap-^S. 

'  Suiax  vadlK  ad  coitum  su.nme  facit,  si  quis  coraedat,  aut  uifusionem  b.l  al,  mcmbrum 
subi  o  eriti  ur    Leo  Atcr.  lib.  9.  cap.  ult.  <>         ->0"  ^''^""''"^ 

Sale  ungentlbus  tan.mn  valet,  ut'coire  sumrr>e  desiderent ;  quol>es  fere  vebm  i,os- 
sint ;  alios  duodecies  piofecisse,  alios  ad  60  vices  perveu.sse  refer  .  Luc  an. 

Tom.  4.  Dial,  amorum.  '  Ea  enim  homit,u,n  n.teniperatitu.rn   b  do  e.t  ut  ct.am 

fama  aU  araandum  impellantur,  et  audientes  Kque  afficiuntur  ac  videnies. 
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of  ^  Leitcippe,  Sostratus  fair  daughter,  was  far  in  love  with  her; 
and  out  of  fame  and  common  rumour,  so  much  incensed,  that 
he  ivould  needs  have  her  to  he  his  idfe.  And  sometimes  by 
reading  they  are  so  affected,  as  he  in  Lucian  contesseth  of 
himself,  /  never  read  that  place  of  Panthea  in  Xenophon,  but  I 
am  as  much  affected,  as  if  I  were  present  icith  her.  Such 
persons  commonly  fain  a  kind  of  beauty  to  themselves  ;  and  so 
did  those  three  gentlewomen,  in  '^Balthasar  Castilio,  fall  in  love 
with  a  yong  man,  whom  they  never  knew,  but  only  heard  him 
commended  :  or  by  reading  of  a  letter;  for  there  is  a  grace 
commeth  from  hearing,  "^asa  moral  philosopher  informeth  us, 
as  ivell  as  from  sight ;  and  the  species  of  love  are  received  into 
the  phantasie  by  relation  alone :  ^  ut  cupere  ab  aspectu,  sic  velle 
ab  auditu,  botli  senses  affect.  Interdum  et  absentes  amamus, 
sometimes  we  love  those  that  are  absent,  saith  Philostratus,  and 
gives  instance  in  his  friend  Athenodorus,  that  lov'd  a  maid  at 
Corinth  whom  he  never  saw  ;  non  oculi  sed  mens  videt,  We  see 
with  the  eys  of  our  understanding. 

But  the  most  familiar  and  usual  cause  of  love,  is  that  which 
comes  by  sight,  which  conveys  those  adniirable  rayes  of  beauty 
and  pleasing  graces  to  tlie  heart.  Plotinus  derives  love  from 
sight,  s^w;  quasi  o^aa-ti. 

s  Si  nescis,  oculi  suijt  in  amore  duces, 

the  eys  are  the  harbingers  of  love,  and  the  first  step  of  love  is 
sight,  ^as  Lilius  Giraldus  proves  at  large,  hist.  deor.  syntag.  13. 
they,  as  two  sluces,  let  in  the  influences  of  that  divine,  powerful, 
soul-ravishhig,  and  captivating  beauty;  which,  as  'one  saith,  is 
sharpei-  then  any  dart  or  needle,  looimds  deeper  into  the  heart ; 
and  opens  a  gap  through  our  eys  to  that  lovely  wound,  ivhich 
pierceth  the  soul  itself  {Eccles.  18.).  Through  it,  love  is  kin- 
died  like  afire.  This  amazing,  confounding,  admirable,  amiable 
beauty,  then  ivhich  in  all  nature's  treasure  (saith  Isocrates) 
there  is  nothing  so  majestical  and  sacred,  nothing  so  divine. 
Lovely, jpretwus i  'tis  natures  crown,  gold  and  glory;  bonum  si 
non  summum,  de  summis  tamen  non  infrequenter  triumphans, 

'Formosatn  Sostrati  filiam  audlens,  uxowm  cupit,  et  sola  illius  audltione  ardct 
_  tji.oties  de  Panthea  Xenophontis  locum  perlego,  ita  animo  afifectiis  ac  si  coram 
r>     '  Pu''-''i"t"''">era  sibi  ipsis  confingunl,  Imagines.  d  Dc 

aiilico  lb.  2.  fol.  1 16.  'tis  a  pleasant  story,  and  related  at  large  by  him.  «•  Gmtia 

vemt  ab  auditu  teque  ac  visu,  et  species  amoris  in  phant;iuiam  rccipiunt  sola  relatione 
P.eobmmeus  grad.  8  c.  ^8.  f  Lip.  cent.  <11.  epist.  29,  Beautie's  Encomions." 

i  Aol  M    X  ■     ,.,    *^'"°,';"  P"""'"  S'"'"'""^         liabet,  ut  aspieiat  rem  amatam. 

Achdle,  Tauns  hb.  1  l-orma  te lo  quovis  acutior  ad  inferendura  vulnus,  pcrque  ocu- 
los  amatorio  vulnen  aduura  patefacicas  u.  anin>um  penetrat.  k  i./to,!  .^^^^ 

imZT  1°'"""  '*"SU«ius,  niliilpretiosius,  cujus  vires  hinc  faoUe  in- 
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whose  power  hence  may  be  discerned  ;  we  contemn  and  abhor 
generally  such  things,  as  are  foul  and  ugly  to  behold,  ac<:ompt 
them  iikhy,  but  love  and  covet  that  which  is  fair.  » 'Tis  beauty 
in  all  things,  which  plcuseth  and  allureth  us ;  a  fair  hawk,  a  fine 
garment,  a  goodly  building,  a  fair  house,  &c.  That  Persian 
Xerxes  when  he  destroyed  all  those  temples  of  the  gods  in 
Greece,  caused  that  of  Diana,  in  integrum  servari,  to  be  spared, 
alone  for  that  excellent  beauty  and  magnificence  of  it.  Inani- 
mate beauty  can  so  command.  'Tis  that  which  painters,  artifi- 
cers, orators,  all  aym  at ;  as  Eriximachus  the  physician  in  Plato 
contends,  ^it  was  beauty  first,  that  ministred  occasion  to  art,  to 
find  out  tlie  knowledge  of  carving,  painiing,  building ;  to  find 
out  models,  perspectives,  rich  jurnitures,  and  so  many  rare 
inventions.  -  Whiteness  in  the  lilly,  red  in  the  rose,  purple  in 
the  violet,  a  lustre  in  all  things  without  life,  the  deer  light  of 
the  moon,  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,  splendor  of  gold,  purple, 
sparkling  diamond,  the  excellent  feature  of  the  horse,  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  lion,  the  colour  of  birds,  peacocks  tails,  the  silver 
scales  of  fish,  we  behold  with  singular  delight  and  admiration. 

And  which  is  rich  in  plants,  delightful  in  flowers,  wonderful  in 
beasts,  but  most  glorious  in  men,  doth  make  us  aff'ect  and 
earnestly  desire  it ;  as  when  we  hear  any  sweet  harmony,  an 
eloquent  tongue,  see  any  excellent  quality,  curious  work  of 
man,  elaborate  art,  or  ought  that  is  exquisite,  there  ariseth  in- 
stantly in  us  a  longing  for  the  same.  We  love  such  men,  but 
most  part  for  comeliness  of  person ;  we  call  them  gods  and 
goddesses,  divine,  serene,  happy,  &c.  And  of  all  mortal  men 
they  alone  Calcagninus  holds)  are  free  from  calumny ;  qui 
diviiiis,  magistratu  et  gloria  florent,  injuria  lacessimiis ;  we 
back-bite,  wrong,  hate,  renowned,  rich  and  happy  men ;  we 
repine  at  their  felicity,  they  are  undeserving  we  think;  for- 
tune is  a  step-mother  to  us,  a  parent  to  them.  JVe  envy 
(saith  e  Isocrates)  loise,  just,  honest  men ;  except  with  muinal 
offices  and  kindnesses,  some  good  turn  or  other,  they  extort 
ihi^  hve  from  us ;  only  fair  persons  we  love  at  first  sight,  de- 
sire their  acquaintance,  and  adore  them  as  so  many  gods  : 
we  had  rather  serve  them  then  command  others ;  and  account 
our  selves  the  more  beholding  to  them,  the  more  service  they 
enjoyn  us  :  though  they  be  otherwise  vitious,  unhonest,  we  love 
them,  favour  them,  and  are  ready  to  do  them  any  good  office 

»  Christ.  Fonseca,  •>  S.  L.  "=  Bruys  prob.  11 .  de  forma  e  Luciuno. 

<>  Lib.de  calumnia.  Formosi  Caluranii  vacant;  dolcmus  alios  meliorc  loco  positos, 
fortunam  nobis  novercum  illis,  &c.  «  Invidemus  sapicntibus,  justis,  nisi  bcneficiis 

assidue  amoiem  extorquenv;  solos  foi  mosos  amainus  ct  prime  velitt  aspectu  bencvolcntia 
conjungimur,et  eos  tanquam  dcos  colimws,  Ubemius  lis  eervimus  quam  ains  impcramus, 
niajorcmquc,  &c. 
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for  their  beauties  sake,  though  they  liave  no  other  good  qua- 
lity beside.  Die  igitur,  6  formose  adolescens  (as  that  eloquent 
Phavorinus  breaks  out  in  ^  Stobeus)  die  Antiloque,  suavius 
Hectare  loqueris ;  die  6  Telemache^  vehementius  (llysse  dicis ; 
die  Alcibiades  utcmque  ebrius,  libenliiis  tibi  licet  ebrio  aus- 
cultabimus.  Speak,  fair  youth,  speak,  Antiloquus,  thy  words 
are  sweeter  then  nectar;  speak,  O  Telemachus,  thou  art  more 
powerful  than  Ulysses;  speak,  Alcibiades,  though  drunk,  we 
will  willingly  hear  thee  as  thou  art.  Fault?  in  such  are  no 
faults :  For  when  the  said  Alcibiades  had  stoln  Anytus  his  gold 
and  silver  plate,  he  was  so  far  from  prosecuting  so  foul  a  fact 
(though  every  man  else  condemned  his  impudence,  and  inso- 
lency)  that  he  wished  it  had  been  more,  and  much  better 
(he  loved  him  dearly)  for  his  sweet  sake.  No  worth  is  eminent 
in  such  lovely  persons,  all  imperfections  hid;  non  enim  facile 
de  his  quos  pliinmum  diligimus,  turpitudinem  suspicamur,  for 
liearing,  sight,  touch,  &c.  our  mind  and  all  our  senses  are  cap- 
tivated, omnes  sensns  formosiis  delectat.  Many  men  have  been 
preferred  for  their  person  alone ;  chosen  kings,  as  amongst  the 
Indians,  Persians,  ^Ethiopians  of  old:  the  properest  man  of 
person  the  country  could  afford,  was  elected  their  soveraign 
lord ;  gratior  est  pulchro  veniens  e  co)-pore  virtus,  and  so  have 
many  otlier  nations  thought  and  done,  as  Curtius  observes ; 
ingens  enim  in  corporis  majestate  veneratio  est,  for  there  is  a 
majestical  presence  in  such  men  :  and  so  far  was  beauty  adored 
amongst  them,  that  no  man  was  thought  fit  to  reign,  that  was 
not  in  all  parts  compleat  and  supereminent.  Agis  king  of 
Lacedcemon  had  like  to  have  been  deposed,  because  he  mar- 
ried a  little  wife ;  they  would  not  have  their  royal  issue  dege- 
nerate. Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  Adrian  the 
fourth,  an  English  monk's  bastard  (as  d  Papinus  Massovius 
writes  in  his  life)  inops  a  suis  relictus,  squalidus  et  miser,  a  poor 
forsaken  child  should  ever  come  to  be  pope  of  Rome  ?  But  why 
was  it  ?  Erat  acri  ingemo,  facundid  expeditd,  elcgttnti  cor- 
pore,  facieque  lata  ac  hilari,  as  he  follows  it  out  of  ^  Nu- 
brigensis ;  for  he  plows  with  his  heifer,)  he  was  wise,  learned, 
eloquent,  of  a  pleasant,  a  promising  countenance,  a  goodly 
proper  man;  he  had,  in  a  word,  a  winning  look  of  his  own, 
and  that  carryed  it ;  for  that  he  was  especially  advanced.  So 
Saul  ivas  a  goodly  peison  and  fair.  Maximinus  elected  em- 
perour,  &c.     Branchus  the  son  of  Apollo,  whom  he  begot 

» Formae  majeslatem  Barbari  verenUir,  nec  alii  majoret  quam  quos  cximift  form4 
natura  „    ,  est.  Herod,  lib.  5.  Curuus  6.  Arlst.  Po^it.  ^  s\.r.«.  OU    Plu!:  I 

puiaut  1^!  f  •     •  •  operun>  non  alio,  capace. 

.  Lib  J!  cai.^'o"'  ' '^'^       P°ntir.cura  Lm. 
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of  .tancc,  Siiccrons  daughter  (saith  Lactantius)  when  he  kept 
king  Adnictus  heards  in  Thessaly,  now  grown  a  man,  was  an 
earnest  suitor  to  his  mother  to  know  his  father ;  the  nymph 
denyed  him,  because  Apollo  had  conjured  her  to  the  contrary; 
yet  overcome  by  his  importunity  at  last,  she  sent  him  to  his 
Ikther;  when  he  came  into  Apollo's  presence,  maZas  dei  reve~ 
renter  osculatus;  he  carried  himself  so  well,  and  was  so  fair  a 
yong  man,  that  Apollo  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  beauty 
of  his  person,  he  could  scarce  look  oflF  him  ;  and  said,  he 
was  worthy  of  such  parents,  gave  him  a  crown  of  gold,  the 
spirit  of  divination,  and  in  conclusion,  made  him  a  demi-god. 
O  vis  superba  formce,  a  goddess  beauty  is,  whom  the  very 
gods  adore,  nam  pulchros  Dii  amant ;  she  is  amnris  domina, 
loves  harbinger,  loves  loadstone,  a  witch,  a  charm,  &c.  Beauty 
is  a  dowre  of  it  self,  a  sufficient  patrimony,  an  ample  commen- 
dation, an  accurate  epistle,  as  ^  Lucian,  Apuleius,  Tiraquellus, 
and  some  others  conclude.  Inip'erio  digna  forma,  beauty  de- 
serves a  kingdome,  saith  Abulensis,  paradox.  2.  cap.  110.  im- 
mortality; and  '^more  have  got  this  honour  and  eternity  for 
their  heauty,  then  for  all  other  vertues  besides :  and  such  as 
are  fair,  ^  are  worthy  to  he  honoured  of  god  and  men.  That 
Idalian  Ganyraedes  was  therefore  fetched  by  Jupiter  into  hea- 
ven;  HephjEstion  dear  to  Alexander;  Antinous  to  Adrian. 
Plato  calls  beauty  for  that  cause,  a  privilege  of  nature,  naturae 
gaudentis  opus,  nature's  master-piece,  a  dumb  comment ; 
Theophrastus,  a  silent  fraud;  still  rhetorick  Carneades,  that 
perswades  without  speech,  a  kingdome  whhout  a  guard,  be- 
cause beautiful  persons  command  as  so  many  captains ;  So- 
crates, a  tyranny,  lohich  tyrannizeth  over  tyrants  themselves ; 
which  made  Diogenes,  belike,  call  proper  women  queens, 
(/uod  facerent  homines  quce  pra^ciperent,  because  men  were  so 
obedient  to  their  commands.  They  will  adore,  cringe,  com- 
plement and  bow  to  a  common  wench  (if  she  be  fair)  as  if 
she  were  a  noble  woman,  a  countess,  a  queen  or  a  god- 
dess. Those  intemperate  yong  men  of  Greece,  erected  at  Del- 
phos,  a  golden  image  with  infinite  cost,  to  the  eternal  memory 
of  Phryne  the  curtizan,  as  ^lian  relates;  for  she  was  a 
most  beautiful  woman,  in  so  much  saith  fAthenseus,  that 
Appelles  and  Praxitiles  drew  Venus'  picture  from  her.  Thus 
yong  men  will  adore  and  honour  beauty  ;  nay  kings  them- 


"  Dial,  amorum,  c.  2.  de  magia.  Lib.  a.  connub.  cap.  Q7-  ^''^rgo  formosa  ct  si  op- 
pido  pauper,  abuiide  est  dotata.  •>  Insocrates.  =  Plurcs  ob  formam  immortalitatem 
adepti  sunt  quam  ob  reliquas  omncs  virtutes.  ^  Lucian  torn.  4.  CharidKmon. 

Qui  pulchri,  itierito  apud  Deos  et  apud  homines  honore  affecti.  '  Muta  commcnlatio, 
quavis  cpistolSi  ad  commendaudum  efficacior.  '  Lib.  9.  Var.  kist.  Tanta  formce  elc 
gantia  ut  ab  ea  uuda,  &c. 
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selves  I  say  will  do  it ;  and  voluntarily  submit  their  soveraignty 
to  a  lovely  woman.    Wine  is  strong;  kings  are  strong;  but 
a  ivoman  strongest,  1  Esd.  4.  10.  as  Zerobabel  proved  at  large 
to  king  Darius,  his  princes  and  noblemen.    Kings  sit  still  and 
command  sea  and  land,  Sfc.  all  pay  tribute  to  the  king ;  but 
women  make  kings  pay  tribute,  and  have  dominion  over  them. 
When  they  have  got  gold  a7id  silver,  they  submit  all  to  a 
beautiful  woman;  give  themselves  icholly  to  her,  gape  and 
gaze  on  her,  and  all  men  desire  her  more  then  gold  or  silver, 
or  any  pretious  thing :   they  will  leave  father  and  mother, 
and  venture  their  lives  for  her ;  labour  and  travel  to  get,  and 
bring  all  their  gains  to  women;  steal,  fight  and  spoil  for 
their  mvitress  sakes.    And  no  king  so  strong,  but  a  fair  wo- 
man is  stronger  then  he  is.    All  things  (as  he  ^  proceeds)  fear 
to  touch  the  king ;  yet  I  saw  him  and  Apamc  his  concubine, 
the  daughter  of  the  famous  Bartacus,  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  king,  and  she  took  the  crown  off  his  head,  and  put 
it  on  her  own,  and  stroke  him  with  her  left  hand;  yet  the 
king  gaped  and  gazed  on  her,  and  ivhen  she  laughed  he  laughed, 
and  when  she  was  angry,  he  flattered  to  be  reconciled  to  her. 
So  beauty  commands  even  kings  themselves ;   nay  whole  ar- 
mies and  kingdomes  are  captivated,  together  with  their  kings  : 
^  Forma  vincit  armatos,  ferrum  pulchritudo  captivat ;  vin- 
centur  specie,  qui  non  vincentur  pr&lio.     And  'tis  a  great 
matter,  saith    Xenophon,  and  of  which  all  fair  persons  may 
ivorthily  brag,  that  a  strong  man  must  labour  for  his  living 
if  he  will  have  ought ;  a  valiant  man  must  fight  and  endan- 
ger himself  for  it,  a  ivise  man  speak,  shew  himself  and  toil;  biit 
a  fair  and  beautiful  person  doth  all  with  ease  ;  he  compasseth 
his  desire  ivitho2it  any  pains  taking :  God  and  men,  heaven 
and  earth  conspire  to  honour  him  ;  every  one  pitties  him  above 
other,  if  he  be  in  need,    and  all  the  world  is  willing  to  do  him 
good.    '^Chariclea  fell  into  the  hands  of  pyrats,  but  when  all  the 
rest  were  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  she  alone  was  pre- 
served for  her  person.    ^  When  Constantinople  was  sacked  by 
the  Turks,  Irene  escaped,  and  was  so  far  from  being  made  a 
captive,  that  she  even  captivated  the  grand  Senior  himself.  So 
did  Rosamond  insult  over  king  Henry  the  second  ; 


8  I  was  so  fair  an  object, 


Whom  fortune  made  my  king,  my  love  made  subject  j 

"  Esdras,  4.  29-  ^  Orlgen  horn.  23.  in  Numb.    In  insos  tyrannos 

tyranniHeni  exercet.  Illud  certe  magnum  oh  quod  gloriari  possunt  formosi, 

quod  rolnislis  necessarium  sit  laborarc,  forlcm  periculis  se  objicere,  sapientem,  &C. 

Ma)ur<-m  vim  liabct  ad  commendan'lum  forma,  quam  accurate  scripta  epistola.  Arist. 
of  i°amo  J"  '  ■  '  Knowles.  liist,  Turcica.  »  Daniel  in  complaint 
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He  found  by  proof  the  priviledge  of  beauty, 
,  That  it  had  power  to  countermand  all  duty. 

It  captivates  the  very  gods  themselves,  Morosiora  numina. 

"  Deus  ipse  deorum 

Factus  ob  banc  formam  bos,  equus,  imber,  olor. 

And  those  mali  genii  are  taken  with  it,  as  I  have  ah'cady 
proved,  Formosam  Barbari  verenticr,  et  ad  aspectim  pul- 
ckrum  immanis  animus  mansuesci^t.  (Heliodor.  lib.  5.)  The 
Barbarians  stand  in  awe  of  a  fair  woman,  and  at  a  beautiful 
aspect,  a  fierce  spirit  is  pacified.  For  when  as  Troy  was  taken, 
and  the  wars  ended  (as  Clemens  '=  Alexandrinus  quotes  out  of 
Euripides)  angry  Menelaus  with  rage  and  fury  armed,  came 
with  his  sword  drawn,,  to  have  killed  Helena  with  his  own 
hands,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  all  those  wars  and  miseries  : 
but  when  he  saw  her  fair  face,  as  one  amazed  at  her  divine 
beauty,  he  let  his  weapon  fall,  and  embraced  her  besides ;  he 
had  no  power  to  strike  so  sweet  a  creature.  Ergo  hehetanlur 
enses  pidchritiidine,  the  edge  of  a  sharp  sword  (as  the  saying 
is)  is  dulled  with  a  beautiful  aspect,  and  severity  it  self  is  over- 
come. Hiperides  the  orator,  when  Phryne  his  client  was  ac- 
cused at  Athens  for  her  lewdness,  used  no  other  defence  in  her 
cause,  but  tearing  her  upper  garment,  disclosed  her  naked 
breast  to  the  Judges ;  with  which  comeliness  of  her  body  and 
amiable  gesture,  they  were  so  moved  and  astonished,  that  they 
did  acquit  her  forthwith,  and  let  her  go.  O  noble  piece  of 
justice  !  mine  author  exclaims,  and  who  is  he  that  would  not 
rather  lose  his  seat  and  robes,  forfeit  his  office,  then  give  sen- 
tence against  the  majesty  of  beauty  ?  Such  prerogatives  have 
fair  persons,  and  they  alone  are  free  from  danger.  Fartheno- 
pseus  was  so  lovely  and  fair,  that  when  he  fought  in  the  The- 
ban  wars,  if  his  face  had  been  by  chance  bare,  no  enemy 
would  offer  to  strike  at  or  hurt  him  :  such  immunities  hath 
beauty.  Beasts  themselves  are  moved  with  it.  Sinalda  was  a 
woman  of  such  excellent  feature,  and  a  queen,  that  when 
she  was  to  be  trodden  on  by  wild  horses  for  punishment,  the 
ivild  beasts  stood  in  admiration  of  her  person,  (Saxo  Gramma- 
ticus  lib.  8.  Dan.  Hist.)  and  would  not  hurt  her.  VVlierefore 
did  that  royal  virgin  in  ^Apuleius  when  she  fled  from  the 
theeves  den,  in  a  desart,  make  such  an  apostrophe  to  her 
assc  on  whom  she  rode?  (for  what  knew  she  to  the  contrary 

"  Stroza  filius  Epig.  Sect.  a.  Mem.  1.  Sul).  1.         'Stromatum  1.  Post  cap- 

tain Trojam  cum  impetu  ferrelur,  ad  occidendam  Hcleiiam,  slupore  adeo  pulchritudinis 
correptus  ut  fcrnim  excideret,  &o.  *  Tatuce  formae  ftiit  ut  cum  vinctn  loris, 

feris  expositn  foret,  eqiioi  iim  calcibus  obterenda,  Ipsis  jumentis  admiraiioni  fuit ;  Isederc 
noluerunt.  ♦  Lib.  8.  roilei. 
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but  that  he  was  an  asse?)  Si  me  parentihus  et  proco  formoso 
reddideris,  quas  tibi  gratias,  quos  honores  habeho,  qnos  cibos 
exhibebo     She  would  comb  him,  dress  him,  feed  liim,  and 
trick  him  every  day  her  self,  and  he  should  work  no  more,  toil 
no  more,  but  rest  and  play,  &e.    And  besides,  she  would  have 
a  dainty  picture  drawn,  in  perpetual  remembrance,  a  virgin 
riding  upon  an  asses  back  with  this  motto,  Asino  vectore  re- 
gia  virgo  fugiens  captivitatem ;  why  said  she  all  this  ?  why 
did  she  make  such  promises  to  a  dumb  beast  ?  But  that  she 
perceived  the  poor  asse  to  be  taken  with  her  beauty ;  for  he  did 
often  obliquo  collo  pedes  puellcB  decoros  basiare,  kiss  her  feet 
as  she  rid,  et  ad  delicatulas  voculas  tentabat  adhinnire ;  offer 
to  give  consent,  as  much  as  in  him  was,  to  her  delicate  speeches; 
and  besides  he  had  some  feeling  as  she  conceived  of  her  mi- 
sery.   And  why  did  Theogines'  horse  in  Hellodorus  ^  curveat, 
prance,  and  go  so  proudly,  exultans  alaaiter  et  superbiens, 
S^c.  but  that  sure,  as  mine  author  supposeth,  he  was  in  love 
with  his  master?  dixisses  ipsum  equum  pulchrum  intelligere 
pidchram  domini  formam?  A  fly  lighted  on  ^  Malthius  cheek 
as  he  lay  asleep;   but  why?   Not  to  hurt  him,  as  a  parasite 
of  his,  standing  by  well,  perceived,  non  ut  pimgeret,  sed  ut 
osailareiur,  but  certainly  to  kiss  him,  as  ravished  with  his 
divine  looks.     Inanimate  creatures  I  suppose,  have  a  toucli 
of  this,  when  a  drop  of     Psyche's  candle  fell  on  Cupid's 
shoulder,  I  think,  sure,  it  was  to  kiss  it.    When  Venus  ran  to 
meet  her  rose-cheeked  Adonis,  as  an  elegant    poet  of  ours  sets 
her  out, 


the  bushes  in  the  way 


Some  catch  her  neck,  some  kiss  her  face. 
Some  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  stay. 
And  all  did  covet  her  for  to  embrace. 

Aer  ipse  amove  infidtur,  as  Heliodorus  holds,  the  ayr  it  self  is  in 
love :  for  when  Hero  plaid  upon  her  lute, 

«  The  wanton  air  in  twenty  sweet  forms  danc't 
After  her  fingers  _ 

and  those  lascivious  winds  staid  Daphne  when  she  fled  from 
Apollo ; 


''nudabant  corpora  venti. 


Obviaque  advcrsas  vibrabant  flamina  vestes. 

Boreas  ventus  loved  Hyacintlms,  and  Orithya  Erictlion's 
daughter  of  Athens  :  vi  rapuit,  l^c.  he  took  her  away  by  force, 

"  ^thiop.  1.  a.  ">  AihenjBus,  lib.  a.  c  AnnU.,,  A„i. 

*  Shakespeare.  '  MarW.  rOv.Mct.].  Apule.usAur.as.no. 
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as  she  was  playing  with  other  wenches  at  llissus,  and  begat 
Zetes  and  Calais  his  two  sons,  of  her.  That  seas  and  waters 
are  enamoured  with  this  our  beauty,  is  all  out  as  likely  as  that 
of  the  air  and  winds  ;  for  when  Leandcr  swimmed  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, Neptune  with  his  trident  did  beat  down  the  waves, 
but 

They  still  mounted  up,  intending  to  have  Idss'd  him. 
And  fell  in  drops,  like  tears,  because  they  mist  ,  him. 

The  a  river  Alpheus  was  in  love  with  Arethusa,  as  she  tels  the 
tale  herself ; 

 viridesque  manu  siccata  capillos, 

Fluminis  Alphei  veteres  recitavit  amores ; 
Pars  ego  Nympharum,  &c. 

When  our  Tame  and  Isis  meet 

Oscula  mille  sonant,  connexu  brachia  pallent, 
Mutuaque  explicitis  connectunt  coUa  lacertis. 

Inaciius  and  Pineus,  and  how  many  loving  rivers  can  I  reckon 
up,  whom  beauty  hath  enthral'd !  I  say  nothing  all  this  while 
of  idols  themselves,  that  have  committed  idolatry  in  this  kind ; 
of  looking  glasses,  that  have  been  rapt  in  love  (if  you  will  be- 
lieve Poets)  when  their  ladies  and  mistresses  looked  on  to 
dress  them. 

Et  si  non  habeo  sensum,  tua  gratia  sensum 

Exhibet,  et  calidi  sentio  amoris  onus. 
Dirigis  hue  quoties  spectantia  lumina,  flamma 

Siiccendunt  inopi  saucia  membra  mihi. 

Though  I  no  sense  at  all  of  feeling  have. 
Yet  your  sweet  looks  do  animate  and  save  ; 
And  when  your  speaking  eys  do  this  way  turn. 
Me  thinks  my  wounded  members  live  and  burn. 

I  could  tell  you  such  another  story  of  a  spindle,  that  was  fired 
by  a  fair  ladies  ^  looks,  or  fingers,  some  say,  I  know  not 
well  whether ;  but  fired  it  was  by  report ;  and  of  a  cold  bath 
that  suddenly  smoaked,  and  was  very  hot  when  naked  Coelia 
came  into  it. 

Miramur  quis  sit  tantus  et  unde  vapor,  &c. 

But  of  all  the  tales  in  this  kind,  that  is  the  most  memorable  of 
e  Death  himself,  when  he  should  have  stroken  a  sweet  yong 


•  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  5.  ''Lolaml.  «  Angcriamis.  ^  Si  longe 

aspiciens  haec  urit  lumine  divos  Atquc  homines  prope,  cur  urcrc  lina  nc(iuit  ?  Angcrianus. 
.« Idem  Anger. 
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virgin  with  his  dart,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  object.  Many 
more  such  could  I  relate,  which  are  to  be  believed  with  a  poeti- 
cal taith.  So  dumb  and  dead  creatures  dote  :  but  men  are  mad, 
stupified  many  times  at  the  first  sight  of  beauty,  amazed,  a  as 
that  fisherman  in  Aristsenetus,  that  spied  a  maid  bathing  herself 
by  the  sea  side, 

''Soluta  raihi  sunt  omnia  membra  

A  capita  ad  calcem,  sensusque  omnis  periit 

De  pectore,  tarn  immensus  stupor  animum  invasit  mihi. 

And  as  «=Lucian  in  his  images,  confesseth  of  himself,  that  he  was 
at  his  mistriss  presence,  void  of  all  sense,  immoveable,  as  if 
he  had  seen  a  Gorgons  head:  which  was  no  such  cruel  monster, 
(as  <iCcelius  interprets  it,  lib.  3.  cap.  9.)  biit  the  very  quintessence 
of  beauty ;  some  fair  creature,  as  without  doubt  the  poet  under- 
stood in  the  first  fiction  of  it,  at  which  the  spectators  were 
amazed.  ^  Miseri  quibiis  inlentata  nites,  poor  wretches  are  com- 
pelled at  the  very  sight  of  her  ravishing  looks  to  run  mad,  or 
make  away  themselves. 

''They  wait  the  sentence  of  her  scornful  eys  ; 
And  whom  she  favours  lives,  the  other  dyes. 

sHeliodurus  lib.  I.  brings  in  Thyamis  almost  besides  himself, 
when  he  saw  Chariclea  first;  and  not  daring  to  look  upon  her  a 
second  time,  fo7-  he  thought  it  urlpossible  for  any  man  living,  to 
see  her  and  contain  himself.  The  very  fame  of  beauty  will  fetch 
them  to  it  many  miles  oft',  (such  an  attractive  power  this  load- 
stone hath)  and  they  will  seem  but  short ;  they  will  undertake 
any  toil  or  trouble,  '^long  journeys.  Penia  or  Atalanta  shall  not 
overgo  them,  through  seas,  desarts,  mountains,  and  dangerous 
places,  as  they  did  to  gaze  on  Psyche  :  many  mortal  men  came 
far  and  neer  to  see  that  glorious  object  of  her  age ;  Paris  for 
Helena ;  Corebus  to  Troja ; 

 lUis  Trojam  qui  forte  diebiis 

Venerat  insanu  Cassandrae  incensus  amore. 

King  John  of  France,  once  prisoner  in  England,  came  ,to  visit 
his  old  friends  again,  crossing  the  seas ;  but  the  truth  is,  his 
coram ing  was  to  see  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  \\\t'non-pareil 

*  Obstupuit  mirabundus  meinbroium  elegantiam,  &c.  ep.  7.  StobiEUs  e  Graco. 

*  Parum  abfuit  quo  minus  saxum  ex  humine  facdis  sum,  ipsis  stniuis  iiiimobitioiem  me 
fecit-  ''  Vetercs  Gorgonis  I'abulam  Coiifinxerunt,  eximium  foimie  deciis 

stupidos  reddens.  «  Hor.  Ode  5.  '  Marlow's  Hero.  B  Aspcctuin 

virginis  sponte  I'ugit  insanus  fere,  et  impossibile  existimans  ut  simiil  eam  aspiccre  quis 
pos»it,  et  intra  temperantiae  raeias  se  eomineie.  h  Apnlcius  i.  4,  Mulii  mor- 

talcs  longis  itineribus,  &c. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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of  those  times,  and  his  dear  mistriss.  Iliat  infernal  god  Plutus 
came  from  Iiell  it  self,  to  steal  Proserpina  ;  Achilles  left  all  his 
hiends  for  Polixena's  sake,  his  enemies  daughter ;  and  all  the 
Hrrfecian  gods  forsook  their  heavenly  mansions  for  that  fair  lady. 
IhiloDioneus  daughters  sake,  the  paragon  of  Greece  in  those 
days ;  ed  enim  venustate  fuit,  ut  earn  certatim  omnes  Dii  con- 
jugem  expeterent. 

^  Formosa  divis  imperat  puella. 

They  will  not  only  come  to  see,  but,  as  a  faulkoner  makes  an 
hungry  hawke  hover  about ;  follow,  give  attendance  and  service, 
spend  goods,  lives,  and  all  their  fortunes  to  attain  : 

Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast,. 

Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at  last. 

When  fair  cHero  came  abroad,  the  eys,  hearts,  and  affections  of 
her  spectators  were  still  attendant  on  her. 


d 


Et  medios  inter  vultus  supei'eminet  omnes, 
Perque  urbem  aspiciunt  venientem  numinis  instar. 

*  So  far  above  the  rest  fair  Hero  shin'd. 
And  stole  away  th'  inchanted  gazers  mind. 

^  When  Peter  Aretine's  Lucretia  came  first  to  Rome,  and  that 
the  fame  of  her  beauty,  ad  urbanarum  deliciariim  sectatores 
venerat,  nemo  non  ad  videndam  earn,  5fc.  was  spread  abroad,  they 
came  in  (as  they  say)  thick  and  threefold  to  see  her,  and  hovered 
about  her  gates,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  and  Phryne 
of  Thebes. 

s  Ad  cujus  jacuit  Graecia  tota  fores, 

^ Every  man  sought  to  get  her  love;  some  with  gallaiit  and 
costly  apparel ;  some  loith  an  affected  pace ;  sorne  with  mn- 
sique ;  others  with  rich  gifts,  pleasant  discourse,  multitude  of 
followers;  others  icith  letters,  vows,  and  p)-07nisesy  to,  com- 
mend themselves,  and  to  be  gratiniis  in  her  eys.  Happy  was 
he  that  could  see  her;  thrice  happy,  that  enjoyed  her  company. 
Gharmides  'in  Plato,  was  a  proper  young  man,  in  comeliness 
of  person,  and  all  good,  qualities,  far  exceeding  others ;  when- 


«  Nic.  Gerl)el.  1.  5.  Achaia.  i"  Jo.  Secundus  hasioram  lib.  Musseus.  Illii 

autcm  Ijene  raorata,  per  jEdem  qiiocunque  vagabatur,  sequenteni  mentPm  haltebat,  ct 
oculos,  et  corda  virorum.  Wonaer.  '  Marlow.  f  Pornodidascalo 

dial.  Ital.  Laiin.  donat.  a  Gasp.  Bartbio  Germano.  »  Propertius.  i'  Vestliim 

jplendorc  et  elepantiS,  ambitione  inccssus,  donis,  cnntilonis,  &c.  jn^ti.im  adipisci. 
'  Prae  cceteris  corporis  proceritatc  et  cgregii  indole  mirandiu  apparebat,  caeteri  auteM 
capti  ejus  amore  videbantur,  &c. 
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soever  fair  Charmides  came  abroad,  they  seemed  all  to  be  ih 
hve  icith  him  (as  Critias  describes  their  carriage)  and  luere 
troubled  at  the  very  sight  of  him ;  many  came  neer  him,  many 
folloived  him  wheresoever  he  went,  as  those  ^formarum  speC' 
tatores  did  Acoiitius,  if  at  any  time  he  walked  abroad  :  the 
Athenian  lasses  stared  on  Alcibiades ;  Sappho  and  the  Mitilcan 
Women  on  Phaort  the  fair.    Such  lovely  sights  do  not  onely 
please,  entise,  but  ravish  and  amaze.    Cleonimus,  a  delicate  and 
tender  youth,  present  at  a  feast  whiph  Androcles  his  uncle  made 
in  Pireeo  at  Athens,  when  he  sacrificed  to  Mercury,  so  stupified 
the  guests,  Dineas,  Aristip])us,  Agasthenes,  and  the  rest,  (as 
Charidemus  in  ''Lucian  relates  it)  that  they  could  not  eat  their 
meat ;  they  sate  all  supper  time  gazing,  glancing  at  him,  steal- 
ing looks,  and  admiring  his  beauty.    Many  will  condemn  tliese 
men,  that  are  so  enamoured,  for  fools ;  but  some  again  com- 
mend them  for  it^   many  reject  Paris  judgement,  and  yet 
Lucian  approves  of  it,  admiring  Paris  for  his  choice ;  he  would 
have  done  as  much  himself,  and  by  good  desert,  in  his  minde, 
beauty  is  to  be  preferred  ''before  wealth  or  wisdom.  ^Athenaeus 
Deipnosophist.  lib.  13.  cap.  7.  holds  it  not  such  indignity  for  the 
Trojans  and  Greeks  to  contend  ten  years,  to  spend  so  much  labour, 
loose  so  many  mens  lives  ibr  Helen's  sake;  ''fov  so  fair  a  ladies 
sake  j 

'  Ob  talem  uxorem  cui  prsestantissima  forma^ 
Nil  mortale  refert. 

That  one  woman  was  worth  a  kingdom ;  a  hundred  thousand 
other  women;  a  worid  it  self.  Well  might  f Sterpsichores  be 
bhnd  for  carping  at  so  fair  a  creature  ;  and  a  just  punishment  it 
was.  The  same  testmiony  gives  Homer  of  the  old  men  of 
7at  spectators  of  that  single  combate,  betwixt  Paris 

nnd  Menelaus  at  the  Seian  gate;  when  Helena  stood  in  pre- 
sence they  said  all,  the  war  was  worthily  prolonged  and  un- 
dertaken sfor  her  sake  The  very  gods  themselves  (as  Homer 
and  i'Isocrates  record)  iought  more  for  Helena,  then  they  did 
against  the  gyants  When  -  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  made 
proclamation  by  Mercury,  that  he  that  could  bring  tidings  of 
him,  should  have  seven  kisses;  a  noble  reward,  some  say,  and 
much  better  then  so  many  golden  talents;  seven  such  kisses 

perpessos  esse  labores.  •  Di.rna  nnirl^m  f  •         AUuvos  tempore  tnm  longo 

&riamu,,  belli  causa  probanda  fuit.  So'JerST  ^E::''  ."^^^'l-'"' 

carpserat  itTi  K   ■     ,  ^''^'^"s  qui  Helena;  formani 

.J  Iren;.  excused  his  a^I^^.  Tn. '  ^'^  -hat  «„r.urcd  «  Al^^ho.e,  wheuX? 
'  Apul.  miles,  lib.  4,  laudcm  Helenae  oral. 
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to  many  men,  were  more  pretious  then  seven  cities,  or  so  many 
provinces.  One  such  a  kiss  alone,  would  recover  a  man  if  he- 
were  a  dying, 

*  Suaviolum  Stygia  sic  te  de  valle  reducet,  &c. 

Great  Alexander  married  Roxane,  a  poor  mans  child,  onely  for 
her  person.  ^'Twas  well  done  of  Alexander,  and  heroically  done; 
I  admire  him  for  it.  Orlando  was  mad  for  Angelica,  and  who 
doth  not  condole  his  mishap  ?  Thisbe  died  for  Piramus ;  Dido 
for  vEneas ;  who  doth  not  weep,  as  (before  his  conversion)  '^Austin 
did  in  commiseration  of  her  estate  !  she  died  for  him,  me  thinks 
(as  he  said)  /  could  die  for  her  I 

But  this  is  not  the -matter  in  hand^  what  prerogative  this 
beauty  hath,  of  what  power  and  soveraignty  it  is,  and  liow 
farre  such  persons  that  so  much  admire,  and  dote  upon  it,  are 
to  be  justified  ;  no  man  doubts  of  these  matters  ;  the  question  is 
how  and  by  what  meanes  beauty  produceth  this  effect  ?  By 
sight :  the  eye  betrayes  the  soul,  and  is  both  active  and  pas- 
sive in  this  business ;  it  wounds  and  is  wounded ;  is  an  especiall 
cause  and  instrument,  both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  object. 
'^As  teares,  it  begins  in  the  eys,  descends  to  the  breast;  it 
conveys  these  beauteous  rayes,  as  I  have  said,  unto  the  heart. 
Ut  vidi  tit  perii.  ^  Mars  videt  hanc,  visamque  ctipit.  She- 
chem  saw  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Lea,  and  defiled  her,  Gen. 
34.  3.  Jacob  Rachel.  29.  17-  for  she  was  beautiful  and  fair  : 
David  spied  Bathsheba  afar  off,  2  Sam.  11.2.  the  elders  Susanna, 
*as  tliat  Orthomenian  Strato  saw  fair  Aristoclea  the  daughter 
of  Theophanes,  bathing  her  self  at  that  Hercyne  well  in 
Lebadea;  and  were  captivated  in  an  instant.  Videnmt  oadi, 
rapuenmt  pecfora  fiammce ;  Amnon  fell  sick  for  Thamar's 
sake,  2  Sam.  13.  2.  The  beauty  of  Esther  was  such,  that  she 
found  favor  not  onely  in  the  sight  of  Assuerus,  but  of  all 
those  that  looked  upon  her.  Gerson,  Origen,  and  some  others 
contended,  that  Christ  himself  was  the  fairest  of  the  sons 
of  men  ;  and  Joseph  next  unto  him :  speciosus  pr<e  Jiliis 
hominum,  and  they  will  have  it  literally  taken  ;  his  very  person 
was  such,  that  he  found  grace  and  favor  of  all  those  that 
looked  upon  him.  Joseph  was  so  fair,  that  as  the  ordinary 
gloss  hath  it,  filia  decurrerent  per  murnm,  et  ad  fenestras, 
they  ran  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  to  the  windows  to  gaze 
on  him,  as  we  do  commonly  to  see  some  great  personages  go 
by :  and  so  Matthew  Paris  describes  Matilda  the  empress  go- 
ing through  Cullen.  S  P.  Morales  the  Jesuit  saith  as  much  of 

"  Secun.  bas,  13.  •>  Curtius  1.  1 .  «  Confess!.  Seneca.  Amor  in 

oculLs  oritur.        «  Ovid.  Fast.        f.Plutnrch.       f  Lib.  de  pulchrit.  Icsu  et  Maria. 
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the  Virgin  Mary.     Antony  no  sooner  saw  Cleopatra,  but, 
saith  Appian  lib.  1.  he  was  enamoured  on  her.  a'pijgsg„s 
the  first  sight  of  Helen  vvas  so  besotted,  that  he  esteemed  himself 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world  if  he  might  enjoy  her,  and  to  that 
purpose  kneeled  down,  and  made  his  pathetical  prayers  unto  the 
gods.    ^  Charicles,  by  chance,  espying  that  curious  picture  of 
smiling  Venus  naked  in  her  temple,  stood  a  great  while  gazing, 
as  one  amazed ;  at  length  he  brake  into  that  mad  passionate 
speech,  O  fortunate  god  Mars,  that  wast  bound  in  chains,  and 
made  ridiculous  for  hei'  sake  /  He  could  not  contain  himseltjbut 
kissed  lier  picture,  I  know  not  how  oft ;  and  heartily  desired  to 
be  so  disgraced  as  Mars  was.    And  what  did  he  that  his  betters 
had  not  done  before  him  ? 

atque  aliquis  de  Diis  non  tristibus  optat 


Sic  fieri  turpis 

When  Venus  came  first  to  heaven,  her  comeliness  was  such, 
that  (as  mine  author  saith)  ^  all  the  gods  came  flocking  about  and 
saluted  her;  each  of  them  went  to  Jupiter,  and  desired  he  might 
have  hei-  to  be  his  wife.    When  fair  «  Antilochus  came  in  pre- 
sence, as  a  candle  in  the  dark  his  beauty  shined,  all  mens  eys 
(as  Xenophon  describes  the  manner  of  it)  were  instantly  fixed  on 
him,  and  moved  at  the  sight;  insomuch  that  they  could  not  con- 
ceal themselves,  but  in  gesture  or  looks  it  was  discerned  and  ex- 
pressed. Those  other  senses,  hearing,  touching  may  much  pene- 
trate and  affect,  but  none  so  much,  none  so  forcible  as  sight. 
Forma  Briseis  viediis  in  armis  movet  Achillem,  Achilles  was 
moved  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  by  fair  Briseis ;  Ajax  by  Tec- 
messa;  Judith  captivated  that  great  captain  Holofernes;  Dalilah, 
bamson;  Rosamund,  f Henry  the  second;  Roxolana,  Solyman 
the  magnincent,  &c.  ^ 

Ka)  TTuf  >taA.ij  rlf  aVa. 
A  fair  woman  overcomes  fire  and  sword. 

Naught  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man,  and  all  his  minde  possess. 
As  beauties  loveliest  bait  j  that  doth  procure 
Great  warriers  erst  their  rigor  to  suppress, 

»  Liician  Charidemon,  supra  omnes  mortales  felicissimum  si  hac  frui  possit  h  I  ,..t,„ 
amor.  Insanuni  quiddam  ac  furibundum  exclamans.  O  fortunatissimrnV.  a*'" 
Mtil  propter  )«nc  iinctus  fuisti.  c  Qv.  MeV  ,*°3'""""*""«  Deonim  Mars 

complex!  sunt,  et  in  uxorera  sibi  petierunt,  Nat.  Comes'de  Venere  '^n^ 

lxaS^2&°'""^"™°^t£^^^^^^  ■    .  'I^elcviJ'^mrs 

Anacreon,  a""""'  h  gpenccr  in  S  Fai^TQu  '""l"^  "  1""  ^^^'^^'^ 
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And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manliness, 
Driven  with  the  power  of  an  heart-burning  eye  j 
And  lapt  in  flowers  of  a  golden  tress, 
That  can  with  melting  pleasure,  niollifie 
Their  heardned  hearts  inur'd  to  cruelty. 

^Clitiphon  ingenuously  confesseth,  that  lie  no  sooner  came 
in  Leucippe's  presence,  but  that  he  did  coide  tremere,  et  oculvs 
lascivius  intueri ;  ^he  was  wounded  at  the  first  sight;  his 
heart  panted,  and  he  could  not  possibly  turn  his  eyes  from  her. 
So  doth  Calysiris  (in  Heliodorus  lib.  2.  Isis  priest,  a  reverend 
old  man)  complain;  who  by  chance  at  Memphis  seeing  that 
Thracian  Rodophe,  might  not  hold  his  eyes  off  her,  <=/  idU 
not,  conceal  it,  she  overcame  me  with  her  presence,  and  quite 
assaulted  my  continencij,  which  I  had  kept  unto  mine  old  age ;  I 
resisted,  a  long  time,  my  bodily  eys  with  the  eys  of  my  under- 
standing ;  at  last  I  was  conquered,  and  as  a  tempest  carried 
headlong.  •'Xenophiles  a  philosopher,  railed  at  women  down 
right  for  many  years  together;  scorned,  hated,  scoffed  at 
them  :  coming  at  last  into  Daphnis  a  fair  maids  company,  (as 
he  condoles  his  mishap  to  his  friend  Demaritis)  though  free 
before, 

Intactus  nullis  ante  cupidinibus, 

was  far  in  love,  and  quite  overcome  upon  a  sudden. 

Victus  sum  fateor  a  Daphnide,  &c. 

I  confess  I  am  taken  ; 

«  Sola  haec  inflexit  sensus,  animumque  labentera 
Impulit — 

I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Such  another  mishap,  but  worse, 
had  Stratocles  the  physician,  that  blear-eyed  old  man,  muco 
pleniis  (so  fProdromus  describes  him)  he  was  a  severe  woman- 
hater  all  his  life ;  foeda  et  contumeliosa  semper  in  faminas 
profatus,  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  whole  sexe  ;  humanas  as- 
pides  et  viperas  appellabat ;  he  forswore  them  all  still,  and 
mocked  them  wheresoever  he  came,  in  such  vile  terms,  ut 
matrem  et  sorores  odisses,  that  if  thou  hadst  heard  him,  thou 
would'st  have  loathed  thine  own  mother  and  sisters,  for  his 
word's  sake.    Yet  this  old  doting  fool  was  taken  at  last,  with 

*  Achilles  Tatius  lib.  1.  *•  Statiin  ac  cam  contetnplatus  sum,  occidi;  oculos 

a  virgine  avcrtcre  conatus  sum,  sed  illi  repugiiabant.  '  Pudet  dicere,  non 

celabo  tamen.  Memphim  veniciis  me  vicit,  et  contiiientiara  expugiiavit,  quam  ad  senec- 
tulem  usque  scrvaram,  oculis  corporis,  &c.  "*  Nunc  primum  circa  lianc 

aiixius  animi  haereo,  Aristoenetus,  ep.  17.  •Virg.  jEn.  4.  ''Ama- 

ranto  dial. 
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that  celestial  and  divine  look  of  Myrilla,  the  daughter  of  Anti- 
cles  the  gardner,  tliat  smirking  wench ;  that  he  shaved  off  his 
bushie  beard,  painted  his  face,  curl'd  his  hair,  wore  a  lawrel 
crown  to  cover  his  bald  pate,  and  for  her  love  besides  was  ready 
to  run  mad.  For  the  very  day  that  he  married,  he  was  so  furious 
ut  soils  occasnm  minus  expectare  posset,  (a  terrible  a  monstrous 
long  dav)  he  could  not  stay  till  it  was  night;  sed  omnibus  in- 
salutafis  in  thalamwn  festinus  imipit,  the  meat  scarce  out  of 
his  mouth,  without  any  leave  taking,  he  would  needs  go  presently 
to  bed.  What  young  man  therefore,  if  old  men  be  so  intem- 
perate, can  secure  himself?  Who  can  say,  1  will  not  be  taken 
with  a  beautiful  object?  I  can,  I  will  contain.  No,  saith 
^  Lucian,  of  his  mistris,  she  is  so  fair,  that  if  thou  dost  but  see  her, 
slie  will  stupifie  thee,  kill  thee  straight ;  and  Medusa  like,  turn 
tliee  to  a  stone ;  thou  canst  not  pull  thine  eysfrom  hei;  but  as  nn 
adamant  doth  iron,  she  will  carry  thee  bound  headlong  whither 
she  will  her  self;  infect  thee  like  a  basilisk.  It  holds  both  in 
men  and  women.    Dido  was  amazed  at  jEneas*  presence ; 

Obstupuit  primo  aspectu  Sidonia  Dido  : 

and  as  he  feelingly  verified  out  of  his  experience; 

«Quam  ego  postquam  vidi,  non  ita  amavi  ut  sani  solent 
Homines,  sed  eodem  pacto  ut  insani  solent. 

I  lov'd  her  not  as  others  soberly. 
But  as  a  mad  man  rageth,  so  did  I. 

So  Musaeus  of  Leander,  nusquam  lumen  deiorquet  ab  ilia;  and 
"  Chaucer  of  Palamon, 

ge  c&ist  Us  vat  upon  <£milia 

ano  tfjcretoitf)  Ije  blent  ano  irrcD  })&  ta. 

t^oush  f)c  Ijao  been  stxole  unto  tbc  bcarta. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  what  this  beauty  is, 
how  It  doth  2vjlna-e,  how  it  doth  fascinate  (for  as  all  liold 
love  .s  a  fascination  thus  in  brief,  e  comeliness  or 
beauty  anseth  from  the  due  proportion  of  the  lohole,  or  from 
each  several  part.  For  an  exact  delineation  of  which,  I  refer 
you  to^ poets,  historiographers,  and  those  amorous  wi'iters,  S 
Lucian  s  Images,  and  Charidemus,  Xenophon's  description  of 

"  Comasquc  ad  speculum  disposuit.  b  T~„„  p„r  .   ,    o.  ... 

tucaris,  statuis  Immohiliorem  te  faciei-  si  confinpv.^f^"  ^|  iliam  sakcm  ii>- 

trai,ereferuntada„,a,>,cm.  IfZ  ^^'i'''  volucrit   ut  ferrum  ad  ,c 

£i„eu,.  •     '^''^''^         P-P-^-ne  ;;^ue  partial  co^o.S^.SK 
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Panthea,  Petronius  Catalectes,  Heliodorus  Chariclea,  Tatius 
Leucippe,  Longus  Sophista's  Daphnis  and  Cloe,  Theodorus 
Prodromus  his  Khodanthes,  Aristainetus  and  Philostratus  epis- 
tles, Balthasar  Castillo,  lib.  4,  de  aulico,  i^aurentius  cap.  10.  de 
melan.  ;Eneas  Silvius  his  Lucretia,  and  every  poet  almost, 
which  have  most  accurately  described  a  perfect  beauty,  an  ab- 
solute feature,  and  that  through  every  member,  both  in  men 
and  women.    Each  part  must  concur  to  the  perfection  of  it ; 
for  as  Seneca  saith,  Ep.  33.  lib.  4.  Nan  est  formosa  mulier 
ciijus  cms  laudatur  et  brachium,  sed  ilia  cvjus  simul  uni- 
versa  fades  admirationem  singidis  partibus  dedii ;  she  is  no  fair 
woman,  whose  arm,  thigh,  &c.  are  commended,  except  the 
face  and  all  the  other  parts  be  correspondent.    And  the  face 
especially  gives  a  lustre  to  the  rest :  the  face  is  it  that  commonly 
denominates  fair  or  fowl ;  arx  formce  fades,  the  face  is  beauties 
towre :  and  though  the  other  parts  be  deformed,  yet  a  good  face 
carries  it  (fades  nan  uxor  amatur)  that  alone  is  most  part  re- 
spected, principally  valued,  deliciis  suis  ferox,  and  of  it  self  able 
to  captivate. 

'Urit  me  GIycer«  nitor, 
Urit  grata  jjrotervitas, 
Et  vultus  nimium  lubricus  aspici  j 

Glycera's  too  fair  a  face  was  it  that  set  him  on  fire,  too  fine  to 
be  beheld.  When  ''Chserea  saw  the  singing  wenches  sweet 
looks,  he  was  so  taken,  that  he  cried  out,  O  fadem  pulchram, 
deleo  omnes  dehinc  ex  animo  midieres,  tcedet  quotidianarura 
harum  formaruml  O  fair  face!  I'll  never  love  any  but  her; 
look  on  any  other  hereafter  but  her ;  I  am  weary  of  these  or- 
dinary beauties ;  away  with  them.  The  more  he  sees  her,  the 
worse  he  is, — —uritque  videndo,  as  in  a  burning  glass,  the 
sun  beames  are  recollected  to  a  center,  the  rayes  of  love  are 
projected  from  her  eys.  It  was  ^Eneas  countenance  ravished 
queen  Dido,  Os  humerosque  Deo  sirnilis,  he  had  an  angelical 
face. 

*0  sacros  vultus  Baccho  vel  Apolline  dignos, 
Qmos  vir,  quos  tuto  foemina  nulla  videt ! 

■      O  sacred  looks  befitting  majesty. 
Which  never  mortal  wight  could  safely  see ! 

Although  for  the  greater  part,  this  beauty  be  most  eminent  in 
the  face,  yet  many  times  those  other  inembers  yield  a  most 
pleasing  grace,  and  are  alone  sufficient  to  enamour.    An  high 

»  Hor.  Od.  ig.lib.  1.         *  Ter.  Eunuch.  Act.  2.  seen.  3.  'Petronius. 
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brow  like  unto  the  bright  heavens,  cali  pulcherrima  plaga.  From 
ubi  vivit  lionor,  frons  ubi  Indit  amor,  white  and  smooth  like  the 
polished  alabaster;  a  pair  of  cheeks  of  vermilian  colour,  in  which 
love  lodgeth ;  "  Jwor  qui  mollibus  genis  puell<e  pertioctas  :  A 
corall  lip,  suaviorum  deliibrum,  in  which 

Basia  mille  patent,  basia  mille  latent, 

gratiai'um  sedes  grati.ssima ;  a  sweet  swelling  flowre,  from 
which  bees  may  gather  hony;  ^  Mellilega  volucres  quid  adhuc 
cava  thyma,  rosasque,  S(C. 

Omnes  ad  dominae  labra  venite  meae. 
Ilia  rosas  spirat,  &c. 

A  white  and  round  neck,  that  via  lactea;  dimple  in  the  chin; 
black  eye-brows,  Cupidinis  arms ;  sweet  breath ;  white  and 
even  teeth,  which  some  call  the  sale-piece ;  a  fine  soft  round 
pap,  gives  an  excellent  grace, 

'  Quale  decus  tumidis  Pane  de  marmore  mammis  ! 

^  and  make  a  pleasant  valley,  lacteum  sinum,  between  two 
chaulkie  hills,  Sororiantes  papillulas,  et  ad  pruritum  frigidos 
amatores  solo  aspectu  excitantes.    Unde  is, 

•  Forma  papillarum  quam  fuit  apta  premi ! 

Again, 

Urebant  oculos  duras  stantesque  mamillae. 

A  flaxen  hair ;  golden  hair  was  ever  in  great  account ;  for 
which  Virgil  commends  Dido,  Nondum  sustulerat  fiavum 
Proserpina  crinem ;  Et,  aims  nodantur  in  aurim.  Apollo- 
nius  {Argonaut,  lib.  4,  Jasonis  flava  coma  incendit  cor  Me- 
dea) will  have  Jason's  golden  haire,  to  be  the  main  cause  of 
Medea's  dotage  on  him.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  both  yellow 
hair'd.  Paris,  Menelaus,  and  most  amorous  yong  men, 
have  been  such  in  all  ages,  molles  ac  suaves,  as  Baptista  Porta 
infei-s,  f  Physiog.  lib.  2.  lovely  to  behold.  Homer  so  com- 
mends Helena;  makes  Patroclus  and  Achilles  both  yellow 
hair'd;  Pulchricoma  Venus;  and  Cupid  himself  was  yellow 
hair'd,  in  aurum  coruscante  et  crispante  capillo,  like  that  neat 
picture  of  Narcissus  in  Callistratus;  for  so  s  Psyche  spied 
him  asleep; 

Bryseis,  Polbcena^  &c.  flaviconiiE  cranes  ; 

•  Sophocles  Amigone.  Jo.  Secumlus  has.  1 9.        <^  Loechaeus.  Aran- 

dus.  vallis  amoeriisaitnii  e  duobus  montibus  coinposita  Iiiveis         "Ovid  fpol 
Ssvc """"T"'  ^"^"^  '^'P'-    ^^""^^  habe„;em; 
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—  and  Hero  the  fair. 

Whom  yong  Apollo  courted  for  her  hair. 

Leland  commends  Guithera  king  Arthur's  wife,  for  a  fair  flaxen 
hair:  so  Paulus  vEmilius  sets  out  Clodeveus  that  lovely  king 
of  France,  a  Synesius  holds,  every  effeminate  fellow  or  adul- 
terer is  fair  hair'd:  and  Apuleius  adds  that  Venus  her  self, 
Goddess  of  Love,  cannot  delight,  ^  though  she  come  accompa- 
nied with  the  Graces,  and  all  Cupids  train  to  attend  upon  her, 
girt  with  her  own  girdle,  and  smell  of  cynamon  and  haicme, 
yet  if  she  he  bald  or  bad  hair'd,  she  cannot  please  her  Vidcan. 
Which  belike,  makes  our  Venetian  ladies  at  this  day,  to  coun- 
terfeit yellow  hair  so  much ;  great  women  to  calamistrate  and 
curie  it  up,  vibrantes  ad  gratiam  crines,  et  tot  orbibus  in  capti- 
vitatem  flexos,  to  adorn  their  heads  with  spangles,  pearls,  and 
made  flowers;  and  all  courtiers  to  affect  a  pleasing  grace  in  this 
kinde.  In  a  word,  <=  The  hairs  are  Cupid's  nets,  to  catch 
all  comei  s ;  a  brushie  wood,  in  which  Cupid  builds  his  nest, 
and  under  whose  shadow,  all  loves,  a  thousajid  several  ways  sport 
themselves. 

A  little  soft  hand,  pretty  little  mouth,  small,  fine,  long 
fingers, 

Gratia  quae  digitis  

'tis  that  which  Apollo  did  admire  in  Daphne ; 

— -—  laudat  digitosque  manusque  : 

a  straight  and  slender  body ;  a  small  foot,  and  well  proportioned 
leg,  hatii  an  excellent  lustre ;  Cui  totum  incumbit  corpus  uii 
fundamento  cedis.  Clearchus  vowed  to  his  friend  Amyander  in 
^  Aristaenetus,  that  the  most  attractive  part  in  his  mistris,  to 
make  him  love  and  like  her  first,  w^s  her  pretty  leg  and  foot :  a 
soft  and  white  skin,  &c.  have  their  peculiar  graces ;  ^  Nebida 
hand  est  mollior  ac  hujus  cutis  est,  ccdipol  papillam  bellulam. 
Though  in  men  these  parts  are  not  so  much  respected ;  a  grim 
Sarazan  sometimes, 

 nudus  membra  Pyracmon, 

a  martiall  hirsute  face  pleaseth  best ;  a  black  man  is  a  pearl  in 

»  In  laudem  calvi ;  splendida  coma  quisquc  adulter  est ;  allicit  aurea  coma.  Ve- 
nus ipsa  non  placeret  comis  nudata,  capile  spoliata,  si  qualis  ipsa  Venus  cum  fuit  virgo 
omni  gratiarum  choro  siipata,  et  toto  cupidinum  populo  concinnata,  balthco  suo 
cincta,  cinnama  fragrans,  et  balsama,  si  calva  processerit,  placere  non  potest  Vulcano 
suo.  •  Arandus.    Capiili  retia  Cupidinis,  sylva  csedua,  in  qua  nidificat  Cupido, 

sub.  cujus  umbra  amores  millc  modis  so  cxercenf.  Thcod.  Proilromus  Amor.  lib.  1 , 
<  Epist.  72.  fbi  pulclunm  tibiam,  bene  compacium  tenuemque  pcdein  vidi. 
'  Plaut.  Cas. 
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a  fair  woman's  eye,  and  is  as  acceptable  as  »  lame  Vulcan  was 
to  Venus;  for  he  being  a  sweaty  fuliginous  blacksmith,  was 
dearly  beloved  of  her,  when  fair  Apollo,  niml)le  Mercury  were 
rejected,  and  the  rest  of  the  sweet-fac'd  gods  forsaken. 
Many  women  (as  Petronius  observes)  sordibus  calcnt  (as 
many  men  are  more  moved  with  kitchin  wenches,  and  a 
poor  market  maid,  then  all  these  illustrious  court  and  city 
dames)  will  sooner  dote  upon  a  slave,  a  servant,  a  dirt-dawber, 
a  brontes,  a  cooke,  a  player,  if  they  see  his  naked  legs  or 
arms,  thorosaque  brachia  ^'c.  like  that  huntsman  Meleager 
in  Philostratus,  thougli  he  being  all  in  raggs,  obscene  and 
dirty,  besmeared  like  a  ruddleman,  a  gypsie,  or  a  chimney- 
sweeper, then  upon  a  noble  gallant,  Nireus,  Hephaestion,  Alci- 
biades,  or  those  embroidered  courtiers  full  of  silk  and  gold. 
<^  Justine's  wife,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  fell  in  love  with  Pylades  a 
player,  and  was  ready  to  run  mad  for  him,  had  not  Galen 
himself  helped  her  by  chance.  Faustina  the  empress  doted 
on  a  fencer. 

Not  one  of  a  thousand  falls  in  love,  but  there  is  some  pecu- 
liar part  or  other  which  pleaseth  most,  and  inflames  him  above 
the  rest.  company  of  yong  philosophers  on  a  time,  fell 

at  variance,  which  part  of  a  woman  was  most  desirable  and 
pleased  best?  some  said  the  forehead,  some  the  teeth,  some 
the  eys,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  chin,  &c.  the  controversie  was 
referred  to  Lais  of  Corinth  to  decide;  but  she  smiling,  said, 
they  were  a  company  of  fools ;  for  suppose  they  had  her  where 
they  wished,  what  would  they  ffirst  seek  ?  Yet  this  notwithstand- 
ing I  do  easily  grant,  neque  quis  vestrum  negaverit  opinor ;  all 
parts  are  attractive,  but  especially  S  the  eys : 

-(videt  igne  micantes. 


Syderibus  similes  oculos)  - 


which  are  loves  fowlers;  '  aucupimn  amoris,  the  shooing 
homes,  the  hooks  of  love  (as  Arandus  will)  the  guides,  touch- 
si  one,  judges;  that  m  a  moment  cure  mad  men,  and  make 
sound  folks  mad;  the  watchmen  of  the  body;  lohat  do  they 
not  i  How  vex  they  not  ?  All  this  is  true,  and  (which  Athenjeus 
lib.  13.  dip.  cap.  5.  and  Tatius  hold)  they  are  chief  seats  of 


■  Claudus  optlme  rem  agit. ,  b  Fol.  5.  Si  servum  viderinl,  aut  flatorem  altius 
cmctu.n  aut  pulvere  perfusum,  ant  histrionem  in  scenam  trad»ct»m   &c  c  Me 

Hchra  fa.eor  oarere  P.rma,  verum  luc«le,,ta  nostra  eat.  Tcroniu.  Caial.  de  Priapo. 

^^yPnZtt'::"^  '='''P°"*  --l^--.  quid  non 
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love;  and  as  James  Lernutius  "hath  facetely  expressed  in  an 
elegant  ode  of  his, 

Amorem  ocellis  flammeolis  herae 
Vidi  insidentem,  credite  posteri, 
Fratresque  circuni  ludibundos 
Cum  pharetra  volitare  et  arcu,  &c. 

I  saw  love  sitting  in  my  mistris  eys 

Sparkling  ;  believe  it,  all  posterity  ; 
And  his  attendants  playing  round  about 

With  bow  and  arrows  ready  for  to  fly 

Scaliger  calls  the  eys,  ^  Cupid's  arrows ;  the  tongue,  the  light- 
ning of  love;  the  paps,  the  tents :  Balthasar  Castilio,  the  causes, 
the  chariots,  the  lamps  of  love ; 

-aemula  lumina  stellis. 


Lumina  qu£E  possent  soUicitare  Deos. 

Eys  emulating  stars  in  light, 
Entizing  gods  at  the  first  sight. 

Love's  orators,  "^Petronius, 

O  blandos  oculos,  et  6  facetos, 
Et  quadam  propria  nota  loquaces 
lilic  est  Venus,  et  leves  amores, 
Atque  ipsa  in  medio  sedet  voluptas. 

O  sweet  and  pretty  speaking  eys. 
Where  Venus,  love  and  pleasure  lies  ! 

Love's  torches,  touch-box,  naphthe  and  matches ;  Tibullus. 

lilius  ex  oculis  quum  vult  exurere  divos, 
Accendit  geminas  iampades  acer  amor. 

Tart  love,  when  he  will  set  the  gods  on  fire. 
Lightens  the  eys,  as  torches,  to  desire. 

Leander  at  the  first  sight  of  Hero's  eys,  was  incensed,  saith 
Musseus. 

Simul  in  *  oculorum  radiis  crescebat  fax  amorum, 
Et  cor  fervebat  invecti  ignis  impetu  ; 
Pulchritudo  enim  Celebris  immaculatae  foeminae, 
Acutior  hominibus  est  veloci  sagitta. 
Oculus  vero  via  est,  ab  oculi  ictibus 
Vulnus  dilabitur,  et  in  prsecordia  viri  manat. 

•Ocelli  cavra.  n.  rujus  et  Lipsius  epist.  qu»3t.  lib.  3.  cap.  U.  meminit  ob  ele- 
„»ntiam  ^  Cynthia  prima  suis  miserum  me  cepit  ocell.s,  Contactum  nullis 

f"pidinibus.  Propert.^.  1/  •  In  eatalect..  a  pe  Sulpmo,  l,b.  4.  '  Pul- 
chritudi  ipsa  per  occuUos  radios  in  pectus  amantis  dimanans  amattc  re,  fonriam  ,nsculp- 
sit,  Tatius,  1.  5. 
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Love's  torches  'gan  to  burn,  first,  in  her  eys. 
And  set  his  heart  on  fire,  which  never  dies  : 
For  the  fair  beauty  of  a  virgin  pure. 
Is  sharper  then  a  dart ;  and  doth  inure 
A  deeper  wound,  which  pierceth  to  the  lieart 
By  the  eys^  and  causeth  such  a  cruel  smart. 

*A  modern  poet  brings  in  Amnon  complaining' of  Thamar, 

 et  me  fascino 

Occidit  ille  risus  et  formae  lepos, 
Ille  nitor,  ilia  gratia,  et  verus  decoi', 
Jllae  aamulantes  purpui-am,  et   rosas  genas, 
Oculique  vinctaeque  aureo  nodo  comae. 

It  was  thy  beauty,  'twas  thy  pleasing  smile, 
Thy  grace  and  comeliness  did  me  beguil ; 
Thy  rose-like  cheeks,  and  unto  purple  fair 
Thy  lovely  eys  and  golden  knotted  hair. 

Philostratus  Lemnius  cries  out  on  his  mistris  basilisk  eys, 
ardentes  faces,  those  two  burning  glasses,  they  had  so  inflamed 
his  soul,  that  no  water  could  quench  it.  What  a  tyranny,  (saitli 
he)  idhat  a  penetration  of  bodies  is  this  I  thou  drawest  with  vio- 
lence, and  swalhicest  me  up,  as  Charybdis  doth  saylers  loith  thy 
rocky  eys  ;  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love,  can  never  get  out. 
Let  this  be  the  corollary  then,  the  strongest  beanies  of  beauty 
are  still  darted  from  the  eys. 

**  Nam  quis  lumina  tanta,  tanta. 
Posset  luminibus  suis  tueri, 
Non  statim  trepidansque  palpitansque 
Prae  desiderii  aestuantis  aura  ?  &c. 

For  who  such  eys  with  his  can  see 
And  not  forthwith  enamour'd  be  ! 

And  as  men  catch  dotrels,  by  putting  out  a  leg  or  an  arm, 
with  those  mutual  glances  of  the  eys  they  first  inveagle  one- 
another. 

•  Cynthia  prima  suis  miserum  me  cepit  occellis. 
Of  all  eys  (by  the  way)  black  are  most  amiable,  entising  and  fair, 
which  the  poet  observes  in  commending  of  his  mistriss. 

''Spectandum  nigris  oculis,  nigroque  capillo. 
which  Hesiod  admires  in  his  Alcmena, 


>  Jacob  CorneV.iis  Amnoii  Tragad.  Act.  1 .  sc.  1 .  h  R„,»  formosarum  oculU 

nascuntur,  et  hilarita.'!  vultus  elegamioe  corona.    Pliil().,tratiis  deliciis.  c  Epi,t 

ct  in  deliciis.  Abi  ct  oppugnationem  relinque,  q«am  flamma  non  cxtineuil  5  nam  iib 
amore  ipsa  flamma  sentit  ii^emlnim:  qu*  cornnnun  penelmtio,  quse  tvranni.i 
hjEc  ?&c.  ^  Lcechsus  Punthea.  '  ^opcriius.  fOvid.  amon.m, 

lib.  2.  elcg.  4. 
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*  Cujus  a  vertice  ac  nigrlcantibus  oculis. 
Tale  quiddam  spirat  ac  ab  aurea  Venere. 

From  her  black  eys,  and  from  her  golden  face. 
As  if  from  Venus,  came  a  lovely  grace. 

and  ^  Triton  in  his  Milaene 

 nigra  oculos  formosa  mihi. 

Homer  useth  that  epithite  of  oxe-eyed,  in  describing  Juno,  be- 
cause a  round  black  eye  is  the  best,  the  son  of  beauty,  and 
farthest  from  black  the  worse :  which  ^  Polydore  Virgil  taxeth 
in  our  nation ;  Angli  ut  plurimiini  cas'iis  oculis,  we  have  gray 
eys  for  the  most  part.  Baptista  Porta,  Physiognom.  lib.  3.  puts 
gray  colour  upon  children,  tliey  be  childish  eys ;  dull  and  heavj'. 
Many  commend  on  the  other  side  Spanish  ladies,  and  those 

Greek  dames  at  this  day,  for  the  blackness  of  their  eys,  as 
Porta  doth  his  Neapolitan  young  wives.  Sueton  describes  Julius 
Caesar  to  have  been  nigris  vegetisque  oculis  micantihus,  of  a 
black  quick  sparkling  eye:  and  although  Averroes  in  his  CoUiget 
will  have  such  persons  timerous,  yet  without  question  they  are 
most  amorous. 

Now  last  of  all,  1  will  shew  you  by  what  means  beauty  doth 
fascinate,  bewitch,  as  some  hold,  and  work  upon  the  soul  of  a 
man  by  the  eye.  For  certainly  I  am  of  the  poets  mind,  Love 
doth  bewitch  and  strangely  change  us. 

*■  Ludit  amor  sensus,  oculos  perstringit,  et  aufert 
Libertatem  animi,  mira  nos  fascinat  arte.  ■ 
Credo  aliquis  dajmon  subiens  praecordia  flammam 
Concitat,  et  raptam  tollit  de  cardine  mentem.  • 

Love  mocks  our  senses,  curbs  our  liberties. 

And  doth  bewitch  us  with  his  art  and  rings : 

1  think  some  divel  gets  into  our  entrals. 

And  kindles  coals,  and  heaves  our  souls  from  th*  hinges. 

Heliodorus  lib.  3.  proves  at  large,  sthat  love  is  witcb-craft, 

it  gets  in  at  our  eys,  pores,  nostrils,  ingenders  the  same  qua- 
lities, and  affections  in  us,  as  were  in  the  party  lohence  it 
came.  The  manner  of  tliis  fascination,  as  Ficinus  10.  cap. 
COW:  'in  Plat,  declares  it,  is  thus :  Mortcd  men  are  then  espe- 
cially bewitched,  when  as  by  often  gazing  one  on  the  other, 
they  direct  sight  to  sight,  joyn  eye  to  eye,  and  so  dnnk  and 
suck  in  love  between  them;  for  the  beginmug  of  i/iw  disease 

•ScutHercul.  ">  Calcpgninus  dial.  "=  Iliad.  1.  <>  Hist.  lib.  1. 

.  Sands'  relation,  fol.  67-  ^  iMantuan.  «  Amor  per  oculos,  nares,  poros,  m- 

fluens,  S<c.  Mortales  turn  summopere  fascinantur  quando  frequentisaimo  intuitu  aciem 
dirigcntes,  &c.    Idco  si  quis  nilore  polleat  ociilorum,  &c. 
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is  the  eye.  And  thei-efore  he  that  Jiath  a  deer  eye,  though 
he  he  otherwise  deformed,  hy  often  looking  upon  him,  will 
make  one  mad,  and  tye  him  fast  to  him  hy  the  eye.  Leonard. 
Varius  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  de  fascinat.  telleth  us,  that  by  tliis  inter- 
view, ^  the  purer  spirits  are  infected;  the  one  eye  pierceth 
through  the  other  with  his  rayes,  which  he  sends  forth  ;  and 
many  men  have  those  excellent  piercing  eys,  that  which 
Suetonius  relates  of  Augustus,  their  brightness  is  such,  they 
compel  their  spectators  to  look  off",  and  can  no  more  endure 
them  then  the  sun  beames.  ^  Barradius  lib.  6.  cap.  10.  de 
Harmonid  Evangel,  reports  as  much  of  our  Saviour  Christ; 
and  <^  Peter  Morales  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  Nicephorus 
describes  likewise  to  have  been  yellow-hair'd,  of  a  wheat 
colour,  but  of  a  most  amiable  and  piercing  eye.  The  rayes, 
as  some  think,  sent  from  the  eys,  carry  certain  spiritual  va- 
pours with  them,  and  so  infect  the  other  party,  and  that  in  a 
moment.  I  know,  they  that  hold  visio  Jit  intra  mittendo,  will 
make  a  doubt  of  this;  but  Ficinus  proves  it  from  blear-eys, 
^  that  by  sight  alone,  make  others  blear-eyed  :  and  it  is  more 
then  manifest,  that  the  vapour  of  the  corrupt  blood  doth  get 
in  together  with  the  rayes,  and  so  by  the  contagion,  the 
spectators  eys  are  infected.  Other  arguments  there  are  of  a 
basilisk,  that  kills  a  far  off  by  sight ;  as  that  Ephesian  did  of 
whom  e  Philostratus  speaks,  of  so  pernitious  an  eye,  he  poy- 
soned  all  he  looked  steddily  on  :  and  that  other  argument  out 
of  Aristotle's  Problems;  menstnicz  foemince  morbosa,  (as  Ca- 
pivaccius  adds,  and  *Septalius  the  Commentator)  contami- 
nate a  looking-glass  with  beliolding  it.  s  So  the  beames  that 
come  from  the  agents  heart,  by  the  eys  infect  the  spirits  about 
the  patients,  inwardly  wound,  and  thence  the  spirits  infect  the 
blood.  To  this  effect  she  complained  in  ^  Apuleius,  T/iow  art 
the  cause  of  my  grief;  tlvy  exjs  piercing  through  mine  eys  to 
mine  inner  parts,  have  set  my  bowels  on  fire,  and  therefore  pitty 
me,  that  am  now  ready  to  dye  for  thy  sake.  Ficinus  illustrates 
tins,  with  a  familiar  example  of  that  Marrhusian  Phajdrus  and 
I  lieban  Lycias,  'Lycias  lie  stares  on  Phadrusface,  and  Phadr 


us 


»  Spiritus  puriores  fasclnantur,  oculiis  a  se  radios  emlttit,  &e.  b  Lib.  de  niilrli 

Jes  et  Mar.  ;  Lib.  2.  c.  Q3.  colore  trlticum  referente.  crlne  nl,  aSJs' 

ocu  ,s  _  H  L,pp,  solo  umutu  ahos  lippo.  f.^iunt,  ot  patet  „na  oum  radio  va,"  on 

corn  pt.  sanguinis  emanare,  cujus  cnnmgione  ocuius  spectantis  inficitur.  I  Vlr. 

Apollon.  f  Comment.  i„  Amun.  Probl.  .  Sie  radius  a  corde  percutien  is 

missus  regimen  popnum  repetit,  cor  v.il.emt,  per  oculos  et  sanguinem  inficit  e"  s^"  ! 
tus,  subtili  quadam  vi.  Castil.  lib.  3.  de  aniico.  !■  Lib  10  C-,n,,  n     '    !  ' 

omnis  pra=.entis  doloris  tu.e  es,  Isti  enim  tui  ocull  per  meo,  o;,lo?  d  T,         .  T'^'" 

ull^,  '^'-  Seq.mnrPlmlrusLvJia  u.  nnh  o 
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fastens  the  balls  of  his  eys  upon  Lycias,  and  with  tlwse  spark- 
ling rayes  sends  out  his  spirits.  The  beames  of  Pluedrus  cys 
are  easily  mingled  with  the  beames  of  Lycias,  and  spirits  are 
joyned  to  spirits.  This  vapour  begot  in  Pheedrus  heart,  enters 
into  Lycias  bowels :  and  that  which  is  a  greater  wonder,  Pha- 
drus  blood  is  in  Lycias  heart,  and  the]ice  come  those  ordinary 
love- speeches,  my  sweet-heart  Pheedrus,  and  mine  own  self, 
my  dear  boLccls.  And  PhcBclrus  again  to  Lycias ;  O  my  light, 
niy  joy,  my  soul,  rny  life.  Phadrus  follows  Lycias,  because  hi>^ 
heart  would  have  his  spirits ;  and  Lycias  follows  Phadnis,  he- 
cause  he  hves  the  seat  of  his  spirits ;  both  follow  ;  but  Lycia  s 
the  earnester  of  the  two  :  The  river  liath  more  need  of  the  foun- 
tain, than  the  fountain  of  the  river;  as  iron  is  drawn  to  that 
which  is  touched  with  a  loadstone,  but  draws  not  it  again  : 
so  Lycias  draws  Phadrus.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass  then, 
that  the  blind  man  loves,  that  never  saw  5^  We  read,  in  the  lives 
of  the  fathers,  a  story  of  a  child  that  was  brought  up  in  the 
wilderness,  from  his  infancy,  by  an  old  hermite :  now  come  to 
mans  estate,  he  saw  by  chance,  two  comely  women  wandring  in 
the  woods  :  he  asked  the  old  man  what  creatures  they  were ;  he 
told  him  fayries ;  after  a  while  talking  obiter,  the  hermite  de- 
manded of  him,  which  was  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he 
saw  in  his  life  ?  he  readily  replyed,  the  two  ^  fayries  he  spied 
in  the  wilderness.  So  that  without  doubt,  there  is  some  secret 
loadstone  in  a  beautiful  woman;  a  magnetique  power;  a  na- 
tural inbred  affection;  which  moves  our  concupiscence,  and  as 
he  sings. 

Me  thinks  I  have  a  mistress  yet  to  come. 
And  still  I  seek,  I  love,  I  know  not  whom. 

Tis  true  indeed  of  natural  and  chaste  love,  but  not  of  this 
heroical  passion,  or  rather  brutish  burning  lust  of  which  we 
treat ;  we  speak  of  wandring,  wanton,  adulterous  eys ;  which 
as  ^  he  saith,  lie  still  in  wait  as  so  many  souldiers ;  and  when 
they  spy  an  innocent  spectator  fixed  on  them,  shoot  him 
through,  and  presently  beioitch  him;  Especially  when  they 
shall  gaze  and  glote,  as  wanton  lovers  do  one  upon  another, 
and  with  a  pleasant  eye-confiict  participate  each  others  soids. 
Hence  you  may  perceive  how  easily,  and  how  quickly  we  may 
be  taken  in  love;  since  at  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Pheedrus 
spirits  may  so  perniciously  infect  Lycias  blood.  Neither  is 
it  any  wonder,  if  we  but  consider  liow  many  other  diseases 

»  Duenumia  inquit  quu:  In  hoc  Eremo  tiiiper  occurrebant.  Castilio  dc  aulico, 

1.  3.  ful.  228.  Ociili  ut  mUltes  !n  insidiis  semper  recubaiit,  et  subilo  ail  visum  sagittas 
cmittuMi,  &c.  Nec  mirum  si  reliquos  morbos  qui  ex  eontagioiie  nascuntur  eon- 

sidercniu.s,  pestem,  prurituni,  scabicm,  &c. 
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closely,  and  as  sudda'mly  are  caught  by  infection ;  plague,  itch, 
scabs,  flux,  &c.  Tiie  spirits  taken  in,  will  not  let  him  rest  that 
hath  received  them,  but  egg  him  on. 

"  Idijue  petit  corpus  mens  unde  est  saucia  amore ; 

and  we  may  manifestly  perceive  a  strange  eduction  of  .''pirits,  by 
such  as  bleed  at  nose  after  they  be  dead,  at  the  presence  of  the 
murderer;  but  read  more  of  this  in  Lemnius  lib.  2,  de  occult,  nat. 
mir.  cap.  7.  Valleriola  lib.  2.  observ.  cap.  7.  Valesius  controv. 
Ficinus,  Cardan,  Libavius  de  cruentis  cadaveribus,  Sfc. 


MEMB.  Ill,   SUBSECT.  III. 

Artificial  allurements  of  love ;  causes  and  provocations  to  lust ; 
Gestures,  Cloaths,  Dowre,  ^c. 

ISTaTURAL  beauty  is  a  stronger  loadstone  of  it  self,  as  you 
have  heard,  a  great  temptation,  and  pierceth  to  the  very  heart ; 
forma  verecundce  nocuit  mihi  visapuella:;  but  much  more  when 
those  artificial  inticements  and  provocations  of  gestures,  cloaths 
jewels,  pigments,  exornations,  shall  be  annexed  unto  it;  those 
other  circumstances,  opportunity  of  time  and  place  shall  concur, 
which  of  themselves  alone  were  all  sufficient,  each  one  in 
particular  to  produce  this  effect.    It  is  a  question  much  con- 
troverted by  some  wise  men,  forma  debeat  plus  arti  an  nature  « 
Whether  natural  or  artificial  objects  be  more  powerful  ?  but  not 
decided  :  for  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  though  beauty  it  self 
be  a  great  motive,  and  give  an  excellent  lustre  in  sordibus  in 
beggery  (as  a  jewel  on  a  dunghil  will  shine  and  cast  its  rayes)  it 
cannot  be  suppressed,  which  Heliodorus  fains  of  Chariclea 
though  she  were  in  begger's  weeds  :  yet  as  it  is  used,  artificial  is 
of  more  force,  and  much  to  be  preferred. 

*^Sic  dentata  sibi  videtur  JEgle, 
Emptis  ossibus  Indicoque  cornu  • 
Sic,  quaj  nigrior  est  cadente  moro, 
Cerussata  sibi  placet  Lycoris. 

So  toothless  Mgle  seems  a  pretty  one. 
Set  out  with  new  bought  teeth  of  Indy  bone  : 
So  foul  Lycoris  blacker  then  berry. 
Her  self  admires,  now  finer  then  cherry. 

VOX.*  II, 
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John  Lerius  the  Burgundian  cap.  8.  hist,  navigat.  in  Brasil. 
is  altogether  on  my  side.    For  whereas  (saith  he)  at  our  coming 
to  Brasil,  we  found  both  men  and  women  naked  as  they  were 
born,  without  any  covering,  so  much  as  of  their  privities, 
and  could  not  be  perswaded,  by  our  Frenchmen  that  lived  a 
year  with  them,  to  wear  any,  ^Maiii/  will  think  that  our  so 
long  commerce  with  naked  women,  must  needs  be  a  great 
provocation  to  lust ;  but  he  concludes  otherwise,  that  their 
nakedness  did  much  less  entice  them  to  lasciviousness,  then 
our  womens  cloaths.    And  I  dare  boldly  affirm,  (saith  he) 
that  those  glitterhig  attires,  counterfeit  colours,  headgears, 
curled  hairs,  plaited  coats,  cloaks,  gowns,  costly  stomachers, 
guarded  and  loose  garments,  and  all  tlwse  other  coutrements, 
wherewith  our  country-women  counterfeit  a  beauty,  and  so 
curiously  set  out  themselves,  cause  more  inconvenience  in  this 
kinde,  then  that  Barbarian  homeliness,  although  they  be  no 
whit  inferior  unto  them  in  beauty.    I  coidd  evince  the  truth 
of  this  by  many  other  arguments ;  bid  I  appeal  (saith  he)  to  my 
companions  at  that  present,  which  were  all  of  the  same  mind. 
His  country-man  Montague  in  his  Essayes,  is  of  the  same 
opinion ;   and  so  are  many  others ;  out  of  whose  assertions 
thus  much  in  brief  we  may  conclude :   that  beauty  is  more 
beholding  to  art  then  nature ;  and  stronger  provocations  pro- 
ceed from  outward  ornaments,  then  such  as  nature  hath  pro- 
vided.   It  is  true  that  those  fair  sparkling  eys,  white  neck,  coral 
lips,  turgent  paps,  rose-coloured  cheeks,  &c.  of  themselves  are 
potent  enticers ;  but  when  a  comely,  artificial,  well-composed 
look,  pleasing  gesture,  an  affected  carriage  shall  be  added,  it 
must  needs  be  far  more  forcible  then  it  was,  when  those 
curious  needle-works,  variety  of  colours,  purest  dj'es,  jewels, 
spangles,  pendants,  lawn,  lace,  tiffanies,  fair  and  fine  linnen, 
embroideries,  calamistratious,  oyntments,  &c.  sliall  be  added, 
they  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy  a  goddess,  when  nature 
shall  be  furthered  by  art.    For  it  is  not  the  eye  of  it  self 
that  entiseth  to  lust,  but  an  adulterous  eye,  as  Peter  terms  it, 
2.  epist.  2.  14.  a  wanton,  a  rolling,  lascivious  eye:  A  wan- 
dring  eye,  which  Isaiah  taxeth,  3.  16.  Christ  himself,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  had  most  beautiful  eys,  as  amiable  eys  as  any 
persons,  saith  ^  Barradius,  that  ever  lived ;  but  withall  so 
modest,  so  chaste,  that  whosoever  looked  on  them,  was  freed 
from  that  passion  of  burning  lust ;  if  we  may  believe  ^  Gerson 

"  Multi  tacite  opinantur  commcrcium  illud  adeo  frcquens  cum  Barbaris  nudis,  ac 
presRrtim  cum  fwrninis,  ad  libidinem  provocare,  at  minus  multo  noxia  illonim  nuditas 
qiiam  nostrarum  ftcminanim  cultus.  Ausim  asscvcrarc  splcndidum  ilium  cultum, 
fucos,  &c.  Harmo.  evangel,  lib.  6.  cap.  6.        *  Serm.  da  concep.  virg.  Phvsio- 

gnomia  virginit  oranes  movet  ad  caslitatcm. 
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and  Bonaventuve,  there  was  no  such  antidote  against  it,  as 
the  Virgin  Marie's  face.  Tis  not  the  eye,  but  carriage  of  it, 
as  they  use  it,  that  causetli  such  effects.  When  Pallas,  Juno, 
Venus',  were  to  win  Paris  favour  for  the  golden  apple,  as  it  is 
elegantly  described  in  that  pleasant  interlude  of  "^Apuleius, 
Juno  came  with  majesty  upon  the  stage ;  Minerva  gravity ;  but 
Venus,  duke  snbridens,  constitit  amocne,  et  gratissimcB  gratia 
Deam  propitinntes,  S^c.  came  in  smiling  with  her  gratious 
graces  and  exquisite  musick,  as  if  she  had  danced,  et  nonnun- 
quam  saliare  soils  ocidis,  and  which  was  the  main  matter 
of  all,  she  danced  with  her  rolling  eys :  they  were  the  brokers 
and  harbingers  of  her  sute.  So  she  makes  her  brags  in  a  modern 
poet; 

*^Soon  could  I  make  my  brow  to  tyrannize. 
And  force  the  world  do  homage  to  mine  eys. 

The  eye  is  a  secret  orator,  the  first  bawde,  Amoris  jiorta ; 
and  with  private  looks,  winking,  glances  and  smiles,  as  so 
many  dialogues,  they  make  up  the  match  many  times,  and  un- 
derstand one  anothers  meanings,  before  they  come  to  speak  a 
word.  '^Eurialus  and  Lucretia  were  so  mutually  enamored 
by  the  eye,  and  prepared  to  give  each  other  entertainment,  be- 
fore ever  they  had  conference :  he  asked  her  good  will  with  his 
eye;  she  did  suffragari,  and  gave  consent  with  a  pleasant 
look.  That  "^Thracian  Rodophe  was  so  excellent  at  this 
dumb  rhetorick,  that  if  she  had  but  looked  upon  any  one  aU 
vwst  (saith  Calisiris)  she  would  have  bewitched  him ;  and  he 
could  not  possibly  escape  it.  For  as  ^^Salvianus  observes,  the 
eys  are  the  windows  of  our  smds,  by  which  as  so  many  channels^ 
all  dishonest  concupiscence  gets  into  our  hearts.  They  reveal  our 
thoughts,  and  as  they  say,  from  animi  index  ;  but  the  eye  of  the 
countenance ; 

8  jQuid  procacibus  intuere  ocellis  ?  &c. 

I  may  say  the  same  of  smiling,  gate,  nakedness  of  parts,  plau- 
sible gestures,  &c.  To  laugh  is  the  proper  passion  of  a  man  ; 
an  ordinary  thing  to  smile ;  but  those  counterfeit,  composed, 
affected,  artificial  and  reciprocal,  those  counter-smiles,  are  the 
dumb  shews  and  prognosticks  of  greater  matters,  which  they 
most  part  use,  to  inveagle  and  deceive;  though  many  fond 

•  3.  sent.  J.  3.  q.  3.  mirum,  virgo  formosissima,  set!  q  nennne  concupita.  •>  Met.  10 
•Rosamond's  complaint,  by  Sam.  Daniel.  jEneas  Silv.  "  Heliodor.'l. 

•Rodophe  Thracia  tarn  inevitabiii  fascino  inatructa,  tarn  exactc  oculis  intucns  attraxit '  ut 
«  in  illam  quis  invidisset,  fieri  non  posset  qiiin  caperetur.  fLib.  3.  de  providcTltia  • 
Anirai  fenestra  oculi,  ct  omnis  impruba  cupiditas  per  ocdUw  lannuam  canales  iiuroit' 
( iiucnanan. 

R  2 
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lovers  again  are  so  frequently  mistaken,  and  led  into  a  fools 
paradise.  For  if  they  see  but  a  fair  maid  laugh,  or  shew  a  plea- 
sant countenance,  use  some  gratious  words  or  gestures,  they  apply 
it  all  to  themselves,  as  done  in  their  favour;  sure  she  loves  them, 
she  is  willing,  coming,  &c. 

Stultus  quando  vidct  quod  pukhra  puellula  rLdet, 
Tam  fatuus  credit  se  quod  amare  velit  : 

When  a  fool  sees  a  fau-  maid  for  to  smile. 
He  thinks  she  loves  him  ;  'tis  but  to  beguile. 

They  make  an  art  of  it,  as  the  poet  telleth  us ; 

"jQuis  credat  ?  discunt  etiam  ridere  puellae, 
jQuaeritur  atque  ilUs  hac  quoque  parte  decor  : 

Who  can  believe  ?  to  laugh  maids  make  an  art. 
And  seek  a  pleasant  grace  to  that  same  part. 

And  'tis  as  great  an  entisement  as  any  of  the  rest ; 

-''subrisit  molle  puella. 


4 


Cor  tibi  rite  salit. 


She  makes  thine  heart  leap  with  <^a  pleasing  gentle  smile  of 
hers. 

^  Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem, 

1  love  Lalage  as  much  for  smiling,  as  for  discoursing,  delecfata 
ilia  risit  tam  blandum,  as  he  said  in  Petronius  of  his  mistress, 
being  well  pleased,  she  gave  so  sweet  a  smile.  It  won  Ismenius, 
as  he  ?  confesseth ;  Ismene  subrisit  amaiorium,  Ismene  smiled  so 
lovingly  the  second  time  I  saw  her,  that  I  could  not  chuse  but 
admire  her :  and  Galla's  sweet  smile  quite  overcame  ^ Faustue 
the  shepheard ; 

Me  aspiciens  motis  blande  subrisit  ocellis. 

i\ll  other  gestures  of  the  body  will  enforce  as  much,  Daphnis 
in  sLucian  was  a  poor  tattered  wench,  when  I  knew  her  first, 
said  Corbile,  pannosa  et  lacera ;  but  now,  the  is  a  stately  piece 
indeed;  hath  her  maids  to  attend  her,  brave  attires,  mony  in 
her  purse,  &c.  and  will  you  know  how  this  came  to  pass  ? 
bj/  setting  out  her  self  after  the  best  fashion ;  by  her  pleasant 
carriage,   affability,  sweet  smiling  upon  all,   ^"c.  Many 

»  Ovid,  de  arte  aman  d  i.  Pers.  3.  Sat.  '  Vel  centum  cliariles  ridere 

putoret,  Musaeus  of  Hero.  ^  Her.  Od.  2Q.  lib.  1.  *  Eustalliius  1.  5.  ^  Man- 
tuan.      -  «  Tom.  4.  merit,  dial.  Exornando  seipsam  elegamer,  facilem  et  hil»- 

rem  se  gerendo  ergo  cunctos,  ridendo  suave  ac  blandum  quid,  &c. 
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women  dote  upon  a  man  for  his  complement  only,  and  good 
behaviour;  they  are  won  in  an  instant;  too  credulous  to  be- 
lieve that  every  light,  wanton  suiter,  who  sees  or  makes  love 
to  them,  is  instantly  enamored ;  he  certainly  dotes^  on,  admires 
them,  will  surely  marry,  when  as  he  means  nothing  less;  'tis 
his  ordinary  carriage  in  all  such  companies.  So  both  delude 
each  other  by  such  outward  shews;  and  amongst  the  rest,  an 
upright,  a  comely  grace,  curtesies,  gentle  salutations,  cringes, 
a  mincing  gate,  a  decent  and  an  affected  pace,  are  most  pow- 
erlul  entisers;  and  which  the  prophet  Esay,  a  courtier  him- 
self^  and  a  great  observer,  objected  to  the  daughters  of  Sion, 
3.  16'.  they  minced  as  they  loent,  and  made  a  tinkling  with 
their  feet.  To  say  the  truth,  what  can  they  not  effect  by  such 
means  ? 

Whilst  nature  decks  them  in  their  best  attires 
Of  youth  and  beauty,  which  the  world  admires, 

*  Urit  voce,  manu,  gressu,  pectore,  fronte,  oculis. 

When  art  shall  be  annexed  to  beauty,  when  wiles  and  guiles 
shall  concur:  for  to  speak  as  it  is,  love  is  a  kind  of  legerdemain  ; 
meer  jugling,  a  fascination.  When  they  shew  their  fair  hand, 
fine  foot  and  leg  withal,  magnum  siii  desideiium  nobis  relin- 
qimnt,  saith  ^Balthazar  Castilio  lib.  1.  they  set  us  a  longing; 
and  so  when  they  pull  up  their  petty-coats,  and  outward  gar- 
ments, as  usually  they  do  to  shew  their  fine  stockings,  and  those 
of  purest  silken  dye,  gold  fringes,  laces,  embroyderings,  (it  shall 
go  hard  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or  to  any  other  place,  all 
shall  be  seen)  'tis  but  a  springe  to  catch  woodcocks;  and  as 
<=Chrysostome  telleth  them  down-right,  though  they  say  nothing 
with  their  months,  they  speak  in  their  gate;  they  speak  ^loith 
their  eysi :  they  speak  in  the  carriage  of  their  bodies.  And 'what 
shall  we  say  otherwise  of  that  baring  of  their  necks,  shoulders, 
naked  breasts,  arms  and  wrists,  to  what  end  are  they  but  only  to 
tempt  men  to  lust ! 

^Nam  quid  lacteolus  sinus,  et  ipsas 
Prae  te  fers  sine  linteo  papillas  ? 
Hoc  est  dicere,  posce,  posce,  trado  ; 
Hoc  est  ad  Venerem  vocare  amantes. 

There  needs  no  more,  as  ePredericus  Matenesius  well  observes, 


ac 
er- 


•  Angerianus.  b  Vel  si  forte  vestlmentum  de  industria  elevetur,  ut  pedum 

tibiarum  pars  aiiqua  conspiciatur,  dum  templura  aul  locum  aliquem  adierit.  c  gc- 
monc,  quod  non  temuiiE  viris  cohabitent.  Non  loquunta  es  lingua,  scd  loquta  es  cressu: 
nor.  loquuta  cs  vote,  scd  oculis  loquuta  es  rlarius  qv,am  voce.  d  Jovinuus  Pmitanus 
IJaiar.  lib.  i.  ad  Hermionem.  «  De  luxu  vestium  discurs.  6.  Nihil  aliud  deest 

nisi  ut  prjEco  vos  praeccdat,  &c. 
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but  a  cryer  to  go  before  them  so  dressed,  to  bid  us  look  out ;  a 
trumpet  to  sound,  or  for  defect  a  sowgclder  to  blow, 

*  Look  out,  look  out  and  see 
What  object  this  may  be 
Tliat  doth  perstringe  mine  eye  : 
A  gallant  lady  goes. 
In  rich  and  gaudy  clothes. 
But  whither  away  God  knows, 
 look  out,  &c.  et  qucE  sequuntuT, 

or  to  what  end  and  purpose  ?  But  to  leave  all  these  phantasticai 
raptures,  I'll  prosecute  mine  intended  theam.  Nakedness,  as  I 
have  said,  is  an  odious  thing  of  itself,  remedium  amoris ;  yet  it 
may  be  so  used,  in  part,  and  at  set  times,  that  there  can  be  no 
such  entisement  as  it  is ; 

^  Nee  mihi  cincta  Diana  placet,  nec  nuda  Cythere, 
Ilia  voluptatis  nil  habet,  haec  nimium. 

David  so  espied  Bersheba;  the  elders  Susanna:  ^Apelles  was 
enamored  with  Campaspe,  when  he  was  to  paint  her  naked. 
Tiberius  in  Suet.  cap.  42.  supped  with  Sestius  Gallus,  an  old 
leacher,  libidinoso  sene,  ed  lege  ut  nudce  puellcs  administra- 
rent ;  some  say  as  much  of  Nero,  and  Pontus  Huter  of  Carolus 
Pugnax.    Amongst  the  Babylonians,  it  was  the  custome  of 
some  lascivious  queans  to  dance,  friskin  in  that  fashion,  saith 
Curtius  lib.  5.  and  Sardus  de  mor.  gent.  lib.  1.  writes  of  others 
to  that  effect.    ''The  Tuscans,  at  some  set  banquets,  had  naked 
women  to  attend  upon  them ;  which  Lconicus  de  Varia  hist, 
lib.  3.  cap.  96.  confirms  of  such  other  bawdy  nations.  Nero 
would  have  filthy  pictures  still  hanging  in  his  chamber,  which 
is  too  commonly  used  in  our  times;  and  Heliogabalus,  etiam, 
coram  agentes,  ut  ad  veiierem  incitarent :  so  things  may  be 
abused.    A  servant  maid  in  Aristaenetus,  spyed  her  master  and 
mistress  through  the  key  hole    merrily  disposed ;  upon  the 
sight  she  fell  in  love  with  her  master.     ^ Antoninus  Caralla 
observed  his  mother-in-law  with  her  breasts  amorously  laid 
open ;  he  was  so  much  moved,  that  he  said,  ah  si  liceret,  O 
that  I  might;  which  she  by  chance  over-hearing,  replyed  as 
impudently,  Squicquid  libet  licet,  thou  raaist  do  what  thou  wilt : 
and  upon  that  temptation  he  married  her :  this  object  was  not  in 
cause,  not  the  thing  it  self ;  but  that  unseemly,  undeeent  car- 
riage of  it. 

«  If  you  can  tell  how,  you  may  sing  this  to  the  tune,  a  sow  geldcr  blows. 
)■  Anson,  epig.  28.  Plin.  lib.  33.  cap.  10.    Camjiaspen  Nudam  picturus 

Apelli.'s,  amore  ejus  illaqueatus  est.  In  Tyrrhenis  coiiviviis  nuda;  mulieres 

iTiinistrahant.  "  Amntoria  raiscentes  vidit,  et  in  ipsis  complexibus  audit,  &c. 

eniersit  iiide  cupido  in  pectus  virginis.  *  Epist.      lib.  2. 

e  Spartian. 
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When  you  have  all  done,  veniunt  a  veste  sagittce,  the  greatest 
provocations  of  lust  are  from  our  apparel ;  God  makes,  tliey  say, 
man  shapes,  and  there  is  no  motive  like  unto  it; 

"  Which  doth  even  beauty  beautifie, 
And  most  bewitch  a  wretched  eye. 

A  filthy  knave,  a  deformed  quean,  a  crooked  carkass,  a  maukln, 
a  witch,  a  rotten  post,  an  hedgstake  may  be  so  set  out  and  tricked 
up,  that  it  shall  make  as  fair  a  shew,  as  much  enamour  as  the 
rest:  many  a  silly  fellow  is  so  taken.    Primiim  liixuria:  au- 
cupiim,  one  calls  it,  the  first  snare  of  lust;  "^Bossus,  aiicupiiim 
animarum,  lethalem  arundinem,  a  fatal  reed,  the  greatest 
bawd,  forte  lenocinium,  sanguineis  lachnjmis  dqolorandum, 
saith  ^Matenesius,  and  with  tears  of  blood  to  be  deplored. 
Not  that  comeliness  of  clothes  is  therefore  to  be  condemned, 
and  those  usual  ornaments  :  there  is  a  decency  and  decorum  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  fit  to  be  used :  becoming  several 
persons,  and  befitting  their  estates;  he  is  only  phantastical, 
that  is  not  in  fashion,  and  like  an  old  image  in  Arras  hangings, 
when  a  manner  of  attire  is  generally  received :  but  when  they 
are  so  new  fangled,  so  unstaid,  so  prodigious  in  their  attires, 
beyond  their  means  and  fortunes,  unbefitting  their  age,  place, 
quality,  condition,  what  should  we  otherwise  think  of  them  ? 
Why  do  they  adorn  themselves  with  so  many  colours  of  hearbs, 
fictitious  flowers,  curious  needle  works,  quaint  devices,  sweet 
smelling  odours,  with  those  inestimable  riches  of  pretious 
stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds,  &c.    Why  do  they 
crown  themselves  witli  gold  and  silver,  use   coronets  and 
tires  of  several  fashions,  deck  themselves  with  pendants,  brace- 
lets, ear-rings,  chains,  girdles,  rings,  pins,  spangles,  embroy- 
deries,  shadows,  rebatoes,  versicolor  ribbands?   Why  do  they 
make  such  glorious  shews  with  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans, 
masks,  furs,  laces,  tiffanies,  ruffs,  falls,  calls,  culfs,  damasks, 
velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  tissue?  With  colours  of 
heavens,  stars,  planets :  the  strength  of  mettals,  stones,  odours, 
flowers,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  whatsoever  Africk,  Asia, 
America,  sea,  land,  art,  and  industry  of  man  can  aflbrd  ? 
Why  do  they  use  and  covet  such  novelty  of  inventions ;  such 
new  fangled  tires,  and  spend  such  inestimable  summs  on  them  ? 
To  lohat  end  are  those  crisped,  false  hairs,  painted  faces,  as 
•"the  satyrist  observes,  such   a  composed  gate,  not  a  step 
awry?  Why  are  they  like  so  many  Sybarites,  Nero's  Pop- 

'  Sidney's  Arcadia.  De  immod.  muHer.  cultu.  <:  Discurs.  6.  de  liixu 

vostium.  <i  PetroniHs  fol.  95.  Quo  spectam  flcxae  comaf  ?  quo  facies  mcdicamint 

aitrita  et  oculorum  mollis  petulaiitia  ?  quo  incessus  tarn  compositus,  &c. 
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pasa,  Assuerus  concubines,  so  costly,  so  long  a  dressing,  as  Caesar 
was  marshalling  his  army,  or  an  hawk  in  pruning?  ^Dum  mo- 
liuntur,  dim  comuntur,  annus  est :  A  ^  gardiner  takes  not  so 
much  delight  and  pains  in  his  garden,  an  horseman  to  dress  his 
horse,  scour  his  armour,  a  raarriner  about  his  ship,  a  merchant 
his  shop  and  shop-book,  as  they  do  about  their  faces,  and  all 
those  other  parts  :  such  setting  up  with  corks,  streightning  with 
whale-bones  ;  why  is  it  but  as  a  day-net  catcheth  larks,  to  malce 
yong  men  stoop  unto  them  ?  Philocharus,  a  gallant  in  Ari- 
staenetusj  advised  his  friend  Poliaenus,  to  take  heed  of  such 
entisements  ;  '^for  it  was  the  sweet  sound  and  motion  of  his  mis- 
tress spangles  and  bracelets,  the  smell  of  her  oyntmenis,  tliat  cap- 
tivated him  first ; 

Ilia  fuit  mentis  prima  ruina  meae. 

Quid  sibi  vult  pixidum  turba,  saith  ^  Lucian,  to  what  use  are 
pins,  pots,  glasses,  oyntments,  irons,  combes,  bodkhis,  setting- 
sticks  ?  Why  bestow  they  all  their  patrimonies,  and  husbands 
yearly  revenues,  on  such  fooleries^  ^bina  patrimonia  singulis 
auribus;  why  use  they  dragons,  waspes,  snakes,  for  chains, 
inamelled  jewels  on  their  necks,  ears?  digniim  potius  foret  ferro 
manus  istas  religari,  atque  iitinam  monilia  vere  dracones  essent ; 
they  had  more  need  some  of  them  be  tied  in  bedlam  with  iron 
chains  ;  have  a  whip  for  a  fan,  and  hair-cloaths  next  to  their 
skins;  and  instead  of  wrought  smocks,  have  their  cheeks  stig- 
matised with  a  hot  iron  ;  1  say,  some  of  our  Jesabels,  instead  of 
painting,  if  they  were  well  served.  But  why  is  all  this 
labour,  all  this  cost,  preparation,  riding,  running,  far  fetched, 
and  dear  bought  stuffe  ?  ^  Because,  forsooth,  they  would  be 
fair  and  fine-,  and  where  nature  is  defective,  supply  it 
by  a?t. 

e  Sanguine  quae  vero  non  rubet,  arte  rubet,  (Ovid.) 

and  to  that  purpose  they  annoint  and  paint  their  faces,  to  make 
Helen  of  Hecuba 

 parvamque  exortamque  puellam  Europen ; 


a  Xer  P-  Aretine.  Hortulanus  non  ita  exeroetur  visendis  hortis,  cqucs 

fquis,  amis,  nauta  navibus,  &c.  Epist.  4.  Sonus  armillarum  bene  sonantium, 

odor  unKuentorura,  &c.  *  Tom.  4.  dial.  Amor.  Vascula  pleria  nu.llie  infel.cUatis 

omhem  mariiorum  opulcntiam  in  biec  impeiiduiu,  dracones  pro  momhbus  habent,  qui 
ulinam  verc  dracones  essent.  Lucian.  '  Seneca.  Casiibo  de 

aulic.  lib.  1.  Mulicribus  omnibus  hoc  imprimis  in  votis  est,  ut  formosie  suu,  aut  si 
reipsa  non  sint,  videantur  tamen  esse;  et  si  qu&  purte  natura  defuit,  artis  suppcrias  ad- 
jungunt:  iu>de  illic  faciei  uuctiones,  dolor  et  crucialus  m  arclandis  corpor.bus,  &c. 


jungunt 

B  Ovid,  epist.  Med.  Jasoni 
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To  this  intent  they  cnish  in  their  feet  and  bodies ;  hurt  and 
crucifie  themselves,  sometimes  in  laxe  clothes,  an  hundred 
yards  1  think  in  a  gown,  a  sleeve ;  and  sometimes  again  so 
close,  ut  nudos  exprimant  artus.  Now  long  tails  and  trains, 
and  then  short,  up,  down,  high,  low,  thick,  thin,  &c.  now 
little  or  no  bands ;  then  as  big  as  cart  wheels ;  now  loose 
bodies ;  then  great  fardingals  and  close  girt,  &c.  Why  is  all 
this,  but  with  the  whore  in  the  Proverbs,  to  intoxicate  some 
or  other  ?  oculonim  decipulam,  ^  one  tlierefore  cals  it  et  Indi- 
cem  Uhidinis,  the  trap  of  lust,  and  sure  token,  as  an  ivy-bush  is 
to  a  tavern. 

jQuod  pulchros  Glycere  sumas  de  pixide  vultus. 
Quod  tibi  compositas  nec  sine  lege  comce  : 

Quod  niteat  digitis  adamas,  Beryllus  in  auje, 
Non  sum  divinus,  sed  scio  quid  cupias. 

O  Glycere  in  that  you  paint  so  much. 
Your  hair  is  so  bedeck't,  in  order  such. 
With  rings  on  fingers,  bracelets  in  your  ear. 
Although  no  prophet,  tell  I  can,  I  fear. 

To  be  admired,  to  be  gazed  on,  to  circumvent  some  novice  j 
as  many  times  they  do ;  that  instead  of  a  lady  he  loves  a  cap 
and  a  feather;  instead  of  a  maid  that  should  have  verum 
colorem,  corpus  solidnm  et  sued  plenum  (as  Chgerea  describes 
hts  mistress  in  the  «  Poet) ;  a  painted  face,  a  ruflfe-band,  fair  and 
nne  hnnen,  a  coronet,  a  flowre, 

^  (Naturaeque  putat  quod  fuit  artificis,) 

a  wrought  vvalstcoate  he  dotes  on,  or  a  pied  petticote;  a  pure 
die  instead  of  a  proper  woman.  For  generally,  as  with  rich 
furred  conies,  their  cases  are  far  better  then  their  bodies, 
and  like  the  bark  of  a  cinnamon  tree,  which  is  dearer 
then  the  whole  bulk,  their  outward  accoutrements  are  far 
more  pretious  then  their  inward  indowments.  'Tis  too  com- 
monly so. 

'Auferimur  cultn,  et  gemmis,  auroque  teguntur 
Omnia ;  pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui. 

With  gold  and  jewels  all  is  covered. 

And  with  a  strange  tire  we  are  won, 
(While  she's  the  least  part  of  her  self) 

And  with  such  baubles  quite  undone. 

*  Modo  caudatas  tunicas,  &c,    Bossus.  h  c„_-i    ■      ft     r^i  . 

'  Ter.  Eunuc.  Act.  a.  Scei.  3.  a  gtroza  fil.     S"'"^-;- Pj]''"'-  Ch"st.  cap.  6. 
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Why  do  they  keep  in  so  long  together,  a  whole  winter  some- 
times, and  will  not  be  seen  by  torch  or  candle-light,  and  come 
abroad  with  all  the  preparation  may  be,  when  they  liave  no  busi- 
ness but  only  to  shew  themselves  ? 

Spectatum  veniunt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsse. 

"  For  what  is  beauty  if  it  be  not  seen. 
Or  what  is't  to  be  seen  if  not  admir'd, 
And  though  admir'd,  unless  in  love  desir'd  ?, 

why  do  they  go  with  such  counterfeit  gate,  which  Philo 
Judaeus,  reprehends  them  for,  and  use  (1  say  it  again)  such 
gestures,  apish,  ridiculous,  undecent  attires,  Sybaritical  tricks, 
fucos  genis,  purpurissam  venis,  cerussam  fronii,  leges  oculis, 
'£^c.  use  those  sweet  perfumes,  powders  and  oyntments  in 
publike ;  flock  to  hear  sermons  so  frequent ;  is  it  for  devotion  ? 
or  rather  as  <=  Basil  tels  them,  to  meet  their  sweet-hearts,  and 
see  fashions  ;  for  as  he  saith,  commonly  they  come  so  provided 
to  that  place,  with  such  curious  complements,  with  such  ges- 
tures and  tires,  as  if  they  should  go  to  a  dancing  school,  a  stage- 
play,  or  bawdy-house,  fitter  then  a  church. 

When  such  a  she-priest  comes  her  mass  to  say. 
Twenty  to  one  they  all  forget  to  pray. 
They  make  those  holy  temples  consecrated  to  godly  martyrs, 
and  religwus  uses,  the  shops  of  impudence,  d^ns  of  whores 
and  theeves,  and  little  better  then  brothel  houses.  When  we 
shall  see  these  things  dayly  done,  their  husbands  bankrupts, 
if  not  cornutos,  their  wives  light  huswives,  daughters  dis- 
honest :  and  hear  of  such  dissolute  acts,  as  dayly  we  do,  how 
should  we  think  otherwise  ?  what  is  their  end,  but  to  deceive 
and  inveagle  yong  men?  As  tow  takes  fire,  such  entising  objects 
produce  their  effect;  how  can  it  be  altered?  When  Venus  stood 
before  Anchises  (as  d  Homer  fains  in  one  of  his  hymns)  in  her 
costly  robes,  he  was  instantly  taken  : 

Cum  ante  ipsum  staret  Jovis  filia,  videns  earn 
Anchises,  admivabatur  formam,  et  stupendas  vestes ; 
Erat  enim  induta  peplo,  igneis  radiis  splendidiore  j 
Habebat  quoque  torques  fulgidos,  flexiles  htelices, 
Tenerum  coUum  ambiebant  monilia  pulchra, 
Aurea,  variegata.  • 

o  T>„„:p,  1>  Uh.  de  victirais.    Fracto  inccssu,  obtuku  lasoho,  cnla- 

..•.sS.?cinnata,  fucata,  rccens  lota,  purpunssata,  ^^^^^^ 
rans  u,.g"cnta,  ut  juvenum  aniTflOS  C.rcumven.at.  jactantes.  tral.nut 

I,„p,.clcntor  se  masculorum  a,pec  .  n,.  exponun  ,  '^^"J^";"  ^^""^j  •>„;  ^iu^  insani- 
tunl cas   pcdihus  coUidentes,  oculoque  p  tula,...    '^^^  J^'  ^        -J      ;„  y,, 

memoriae  martyrum  consccratis;  pomoeriiim  ciTilatis  omca  i 
•1  Hviiino  Vcneri  dicato. 
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When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  first. 
He  was  amaz'd  to  see  her  in  her  tires  ; 
For  she  had  on  a  liood  as  red  as  fire. 
And  guttering  chains,  and  ivy  twisted  spires  ; 
y\bout  her  tender  neck  were  costly  bruches. 
And  neck-laces  of  gold,  inamell'd  ouches. 

So  when  Medea  came  in  presence  of  Jason  first,  attended  by 
her  nymphs  and  ladies,  as  she  is  described  by  ^  Apollonius, 

Cnnctas  vero  ignis  instar  sequebatur  splendor, 
Tantum  ab  aureis  fimbriis  resplendebat  jubar, 
Accenditque  in  oculis  dulce  desiderium. 

A  lustre  followed  them  like  flaming  fire. 

And  from  their  golden  borders  came  such  beamsj 

Which  in  his  eys  provok'd  a  sweet  desire. 

Such  a  relation  we  have  in  ^  Plutarch ;  when  the  queens 
came  and  offered  themselves  to  Anthony,  with  divers  pre- 
sents, and  entising  ornaments,  Asiatick  allurements,  with 
such  loonderful  joy  and  festivity,  they  did  so  enveagle  tlie 
Romans,  that  no  man  could  contain  himself;  all  was  turned 
to  delight  and  pleasure.  The  women  transformed  tliemselves 
to  Bacchus  shapes  ;  the  men-children  to  Satyrs  and  Pans  ;  hut 
Anthony  himself  teas  quite  besotted  with  Cleopatra's  siceet 
speeches,  philters,  beauty,  pleasing  tires :  for  when  she  sailed 
along  the  river  Cydnus,  with  such'  incredible  pomp,  in  a 
gilded  ship,  herself  dressed  like  Venus,  her  maids  like  the 
Graces,  her  pages  like  so  many  Cupids ;  Anthony  was  amazed, 
and  rapt  beyond  himself.  Heliodorus  lib.  1 .  brings  in  Dame- 
neta,  stepmother  to  Cnemon,  whom  she  sctw  in  his  scarfs 
rings,  robes  and  coronet,  quite  mad  for  the  Ime  of  him.  It 
was  Judith's  pantofles  that  ravished  the  eys  of  Olofernes.  And 

Cardan  is  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  seeing  his  wife  the 
first  time,  all  in  white,  he  did  admire  and  instantly  love  her 
If  these  outward  ornaments  were  not  of  such  force,'  why  dotli 

iNaomi  give  Ruth  counsel  how  to  please  Boaz  ?  and  s  Judith 
seekmg  to  captivate  Olofernes,  washed  and  anointed  her  self 
with  sweet  oyntments,  dressed  her  iiair,  and  put  on  costly  at- 
tn-es.  The  riot  in  this  kinde  hath  been  excessive  in  times 
past;  no  man  almost  came  abroad,  but  curled  and  anointed j 

•  Argonaut.  1.  4.  "  Vit.  Anton.  .  Regia  dome  or.iatuque  cert«nt« 

CvL"'  fl™"'"  Cum  ovnatu  et  incrediblli  ,..,m  n  ^? 
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'  Et  matutino  sudans  Crispinus  amomo. 
Quantum  vix  redolent  duo  funera, 

one  spent  as  much  as  two  funerals  at  once,  and  with  perfumed 
hairs,    ^  et  rosa  canos  odorati  capillos  Jssyriaque  nardo. 
What  strange  thing  doth    Sueton  relate  in  this  matter  of  Ca- 
ligula's riot"?  And  Pliny  lib.  12.  et  13.    Read  more  in  Diosco- 
rides,  Ulmus,  Arnoldus,  Randoletius  de  fuco  et  decor atwne , 
for  it  is  now  an  art,  as  it  was  of  old,  (so  ^  Seneca  reconli)  offici- 
tuB  sunt  adores  coquentiim.    Women  are  bad  and  men  worse  ; 
no  difference  at  all  betwixt  their  and  our  times.  Good 
manners,  (as  Seneca  complains)  are  extinct  with  wantonness : 
in  tricking  up  themselves,  men  go  beyond  icomen ;  they  wear 
harlots  colours,  and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  and  dance,  hie 
mulier,  haec  vir,  more  like  players,  butterflies,  baboons,  apes, 
anticks,  then  men.    So  ridiculous,  moreover,  we  are  in  our 
attires,  and  for  cost  so  excessive,  that  as  Hierome  said  of  old, 
Uno  filo  villanim  imunt  pretia,  una  lino  decies  sestertium 
inseritur ;  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  put  a  thousand  okes,  and 
an  hundred  oxen  into  a  suit  of  apparel ;  to  wear  a  whole  man- 
nor  on  his  back.     What  with  shooe-ties,  hangers,  pomts, 
caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cuffs,  &c.  in  a  short  space 
their  whole  patrimonies  are  consumed.    Heliogabalus  is  taxed 
by  Lampridius,  and  admired  in  his  age,  for  wearing  jewels  m 
hisshoocs;  a  common  thing  in  our  times;  not  for  emperours 
and  princes,  but  almost  for  serving-men  and  taylors  :  all  the 
flowres,  stars,  constellations,  gold  and  pretious  stones  do  con- 
descend to  set  out  their  shooes.    To  repress  the  luxury  of  those 
Roman  matrons,  there  was  ^  Lex  Valeria  and  Ojjpia,  and  a 
Catoto  contradict;  but  no  laws  will  serve  to  repress  the  pride 
and  insolency  of  our  days;  the  prodigious  not  in  this  kinde. 
Lucullus  wardrope  is  put  down  by  our  ordinary  citizens ;  and 
a  cobler's  wife  in  Venice,  a  courtesan  in  Florence,  is  no  whit 
inferior  to  a  queen,  if  our  geographers  say  true :  and  why  is 
all  this?  Why  do  they  glory  in  their  jewels  {as  s  he  sa\th)  or 
exult  and  triumph  in  the  beauty  of  clothes?  ichy  is  all  this 
cost?  to  incite  7nen  the  sooner  to  burning  lust     1  hey  pretend 
decency  and  ornament ;  but  let  them  take  heed,  lest  while  they 
set  out  their  bodies,  they  do  not  damn  their  souls ;  tis   Bernard  s 

-  Juv  Sat.  6.  ^  Hor.  lib.  2.  Od.  n.  '  Cap.  27.  "  Epist.  90. 

^  Quicq'uld  est  boni  mons  levitate  extinguitur,  et  politura  ^^^^^'^  ™' ' t^Xus  0^^^ 
antece'simus,  colores  meretrieios  viri  sumimus,  tenero  et  moll,  gradu  suspend.mus  gra^ 
dum,  non  ambulamus;  nat.  qusst.  lib.  7.  cap.  31.  .     .  •  ■  „p,_nj:s 

dec  4  K  Quid  exultas  in  pulchritudine  panni  ?  qu.a  glormris  in  gemm>s 

ut  facilins  invites  ad  Ubidinosum  incendium  ?  Mat.  Bo.sus  de  .mn.odcr.  mul  cr. 
ciltu!  ^  Epist.  1 13.  fulgent  monilibm,  moribus  mordent,  purpurata  vesus, 

conscientia  pannoaa,  cap.  3.  17- 
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counsel :  shine  in  jewels,  stink  in  coiiditions ;  have  picr^ 
pie  robes,  and  a  tmi  conscicvce.  Let  them  take  heed  of 
Esay's  prophesie,  that  then-  slippers  and  tires  be  not  takea 
from  them,  sweet  balls,  bracelets,  earings,  vailes,  wimples, 
crispiug-pins,  glasses,  tine  linnen,  hoods,  lawns,  and  sweet 
savours,  they  become  not  bald,  burnt,  and  stinke  upon  a  sudden. 
And  let  maids  beware,  as  *  Cyprian  adviscth,  lest  lohile  they 
wander  too  loosely  abroad,  they  loose  not  their  virginities: 
and  lyje  ^Egyptian  temples,  seem  fair  without,  but  prove 
rotten  carcasses  within.  How  much  better  were  it  for  tbem 
to  follow  that  good  counsel  of  Tertullian  ?  ^  To  have  their 
eyes  painted  tvitk  chastitTj ;  the  word  of  God  inserted  into 
tlieir  ears ;  Christ's  yoke  tied  to  their  hair ;  to  subject  them- 
selves to  their  husbands.  If  they  vooidd  do  so,  they  should  he 
comely  enough,  cloathe  themselves  with  the  silk  of  sanctity,  da- 
mask of  devotion,  purple  of  piety  and  chastity,  and  so  painted, 
they  shall  have  God  himself  to  be  a  suiter :  Let  whores  and 
queans  prank  up  themselves  ;  let  them  paint  their  faces  with 
minion  and  cerusse ;  they  are  but  fuels  of  lust,  and  signs  of  a 
corrupt  sold  :  if  ye  be  good,  honest,  vertuous,  and  rjeligious  ma- 
trons, let  sobriety,  modesty  and  chastity  be  your  honour,  and 
God  himself  your  love  and  desire,  Mulier  rede  olet,  ubi  nihil 
olet ;  then  a  woman  smells  best,  when  she  hath  no  perfume  at 
all;  no  crown,  chain,  or  jewel  (Guivarra  adds)  is  such  an  orna- 
ment to  a  virgin,  or  vertuous  woman,  quam  virgini  pudor, 
as  chastity  is :  more  credit  in  a  wise  man's  eye  and  judgement, 
they  get  by  their  plainness,  and  seem  fairer  then  they  that  are  set 
out  with  baubles,  as  a  butchers  meat  is  with  pricks ;  puffed  up 
and  adorned,  like  so  many  jays,  with  variety  of  colours.  It  is 
reported  of  Cornelia,  that  vertuous  Roman  lady,  great  Scipio's 
daughter,  Titus _  Sempronius  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  that  being  by  chance  in  company  with  a  comjmiiion,  a 
strange  gentlewoman  (some  light  huswife,  belike)  that  was 
dressed  like  a  May  lady,  andvas  most  of  our  gentlewomen  are, 
was  d  more  sollicitous  of  her  head  tire,  then  of  her  health  ; 
that  spent  her  time  betwixt  a  comb  and  a  glass ;  and  had  rather 

"  De  virginal;  habilu :  Dum  ornari  ciiltius,  diim  evagari  virpincs  volunt,  desiiinnt 
esse  virgincs.    Clemens  Alexandrimis  lib.  de  pidclir.  animie,  ibid.  b  Lib.  2. 

Ue  cuUu  mulierum.  Oculus  depictos  verecuiidia,  insnrentos  in  auros  scrmonem  Dei, 
anncctentes  crinibus  jugum  Christi,  caput  maritis  subjicientes,  sic  fiieile  et  satis  eritis 
ornat-e:  vestite  vos  serico  probitatis,  byssino  sanciitatis,  purpura  pudicitis  ;  taliter  pig- 
mentatse  Deum  habebitis  amatorem.  c  Suas  habeaiit  Romanfc  lascivias  •  pur- 

purissa,  ac  cerussa  ora  perungant,  Ibraenta  libldinura,  et  corruptee  mentis  indicia;  ves- 
tnim  ornamentum  Deus  sit,  pudicitia,  virtutis  stiidium.    Bossus  Plautus.  •>  Solli- 

citiores  de  capitis  sui  decore  quam  de  salute,  inter  pectinem  et  speculum  diem  perdunt, 
concmniores  esse  malunt  quam  honesliores,  «  rempub.  minus  turbari  cuiant.quam 
comam,   Seaeca.  ^ 
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he  fair  then  honest  (as  Cato  said)  and  have  the  common^weallh 
turned  topsie  turvie,  then  her  tires  marred  ;  and  she  did  nought 
but  brag  of  her  fine  robes  and  jewels,  and  provoked  the  Roman 
matron  to  shew  hers:  Cornelia  kept  her  in  talk  till  her  child- 
ren came  from  school ;  and,  these,  said  she,  are  my  jewels  : 
and  so  deluded  and  put  off  a  proud,  vain,  phantastieall  huswife. 
How  much  better  were  it  for  our  matrons  to  do  as  she  did, 
to  go'  civilly  and  decently,  « Honestes  viulieris  instar  qua 
utitur  auro  pro  eo  quod  est,  ad  ea  tanium  quibus  opus  fst,  to 
use  gold  as  it  is  gold,  and  for  that  use  it  serves,  and  when 
they  need  it,  then  to  consume  it  in  riot,  begger  their  husbands, 
prostitute  themselves,  inveagle  oihers,  and  peradventure  damn 
their  own  souls  ?  How  much  more  would  it  be  for  their  honour 
and  credit  ?  Thus  doing,  as  Hierome  said  of  Blesilla,  ^  Furius 
did  not  so  triumph  over  the  Gaides,  Papyrius  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  Scipio  of  Numantia,  as  she  did  by  her  temperance; 
pidla  semper  veste,  ^fc.  they  should  insult  and  domineer  over 
lust,  folly,  vain-glory,  all  such  inordinate,  furious  and  unruly 
passions. 

But  I  am  over  tedious,  I  confess,  and  whilst  I  stand  gaping 
after  fine  clothes,  there  is  another  great  allurement,  (in  the 
worlds  eye  at  least)  which  had  like  to  have  stoln  out  of  sight,  and 
that  is  mony  ;  veniunt  a  dote  sagittce,  mony  makes  the  match  ; 
c  Movov  d^yv^ov  ^Xsitovcnv :  'Tis  like  sauce  to  their  meat,  cum 
came  condimentum,  a  good  dowry  with  a  wife.  Many  men  if 
they  do  but  hear  of  a  great  portion,  a  rich  heir,  are  more  mad 
then  if  they  had  all  the  beauteous  ornaments,  and  those  good 
parts  art  and  nature  can  afford ;  ^  they  care  not  for  honesty, 
bringing  up,  birth,  beauty,  person,  but  for  mony. 

'  Canes  et  equos  (6  Cyrne)  quaerimus 
Nobiles,  et  a  bona  progenie ; 
Malam  vero  uxorem,  malique  patris  filiam 
Ducere  non  curat  vir  bonus, 
Modo  ei  magnam  dotem  afferat. 

Our  dogs  and  horses  still  from  the  best  breed 
We  carefully  seek,  and  well  may  they  speed  : 
But  for  our  wives,  so  they  prove  wealthy. 
Fair  or  foul,  we  care  not  what  they  be. 

If  she  be  rich,  then  she  is  fair,  fine,  absolute  and  perfect  3  then 
they  burn  like  fire,  they  love  her  dearly,  like  pig  and  pye,  and 
are  ready  to  hang  themselves  if  they  may  not  have  her.  No- 

«  Lucian.  Non  sic  Furius  de  Gallis,  non  Papyrius  de  Samn'ilibus,  Scij>io 

Numantia  triumphavit,  ac  ilia  se  vlnccudo  in  hac  jMite.  '  Anacrcon  4.  solum  inlue- 
mur  aunim.  *  Affer  tecum  si  vis  vivere  niecuiu.  *  Tlieogni*. 
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thing  so  familiar  in  these  daycs,  as  for  a  yong  man  to  marry  an 
old  wife,  as  they  say,  for  a  piece  of  gold;  as^innm  auro  onmtum  ; 
and  though  she  be  an  old  crone,  and  have  never  a  tooth  in  her 
head,  neither  good  conditions,  nor  good  face,  a  natural  fool,  but 
onely  rich,  she  shall  have  twenty  yong  gallants  to  be  suiters  in 
an  instant.  As  she  said  in  Suetonius,  noii  rne,  sed  mea  ambiimt, 
'tis  not  for  her  sake,  but  for  her  lands  or  mony ;  and  an  excel- 
lent match  it  were  (as  he  added)  if  she  were  away.  So  on  the 
other  side,  many  a  yong  lovely  maid  will  cast  away  her  self  upon 
an  old,  doting,  decrepit  dizard; 

*  Bis  puer  eSbeto  quamvis  balbntiat  ore. 
Prima  legit  rarJE  tam  culta  roseta  puellifij 

that  Is  rheumatick  and  gouty ;  hath  some  twenty  diseases ;  per- 
haps but  one  eye,  one  leg,  never  a  nose,  no  hair  on  his  head,  wit 
in  his  brains,  nor  honesty;  if  he  have  land  or  ^  mony,  she  will 
have  him  before  all  other  suiters, 

'  Dummodo  sit  dives  baibarus  ille  placet. 

If  he  be  rich,  he  is  the  man,  a  fine  man,  and  a  proper  man; 
she'l  go  to  Jacaktres  or  Tidore  with  him;  Galesimus  de  monte 
aureo.  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  Sir  Amorous  La  Fool,  shall  have 
her.  And  as  Philemasium  in  Aristeenetus  told  Emmusus, 
absque  argento  omnia  vana,  hang  him  that  hath  no  mony ;  'tis 
to  no  jmrpose  to  talk  of  marriage  without  means,  «  trouble 
me  not  with  such  motions  ;  let  others  do  as  they  will,  I'll  be  sure 
to  have  one  shall  maintain  me  fine  and  brave.  Most  are  of 
her  minde.  ^  De  moribiis  rdtima  fiet  qitestio,  for  his  con- 
ditions, she  shall  enquire  after  them  another  time;  or  when 
all  is^  done,  the  match  made,  and  every  body  gone  home. 
s  Lucian's  Lycia  was  a  proper  yong  maid,  and  had  many  fine 
gentlemen  to  her  suiters;  Ethecles,  a  senators  son,  Melissus  a 
merchant,  &c.  but  she  forsook  them  all  for  one  Passius,  a  base, 
hirsute,  bald-pated  knave ;  but  wiiy  was  it  ?  His  father  lately 
died  and  left  him  sole  heir  of  his  goods  and  lands.  This  is 
not  amongst  your  dust-worms  alone,  poor  snakes  that  will 
prostitute  their  souls  for  mony;  but  with  this  bait  you  may 
catch  our  most  potent,  puissant,  and  illustrious  princes.  That 
proud  upstart  domineering  bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  time  of  Richard 

»  Chaloner  1.9.  de  Repub.  Ang.         i>  Uxorera  ducat  Danaen,  &c.  «  Ovid 

*Epist.  14.  Formam  spectaiU  alii  per  gratias,  ego  pecuniam,  &c.  nc  mihi  ne<rotium 
facesse.  «  Qui  caret  argeirto,  frustra  utitur  argumcmo.  fJuvenalis.  g  Tom  4 
mem.  dial.  Muhos  amatorcs  rejecit,  q.da  pater  ejus  nuper  raortuus,  ac  domiuus  ipse 
tactus  bonorum  omnium.  ' 
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the  first,  viceroy  in  his  absence,  as  "Nuburgcnsis  relates  it,  to 
fbrtifie  himself,  and  maintain  his  greatness,  propinquarum  sua- 
rum  connubiis,  plurimos  sibi  jyotentes  et  nobiles  devincire  cura- 
vit,  married  his  poor  kinswomen  (which  came  fordi  of  Nor- 
mandy by  droves)  to  the  chiefest  nobles  of  the  land,  and  they 
were  glad  to  accept  of  such  matches,  fair  or  foul,  for  them- 
selves, their  sons,  nephews,  &c.    Et  quis  tarn  pmclaram  affi- 
nitatem  sub  spe  mugnce  pronotionis  non  optaret  ?  Who  would 
not  have  done  as  much  for  mony  and  preferment?  as  mine 
author  ^adds.     Vortiger,  king  of  Britain,  married  Rowcna 
the  daughter  of  Hcngist  the  Saxon  prince,  his  mortall  enemy; 
but  wherefore  ?  she  had  Kent  for  her  dowry.    Jagello  tlie  great 
duke  of  Lithuania,  1386.  was  mightily  enamoured  on  Hedenga, 
insomuch  that  he  turned  Christian  from  a  Pagan,  and  was  bap- 
tized himself  by  the  name  of  Uladislaus,  and  all  his  subjects,  for 
her  sake  :  but  why  was  it  ?  she  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Po- 
land, and  his  desire  was  to  Iiave  both  kingdoms  incorporated 
into  one.    Charls  the  great  was  an  earnest  suiter  to  Irene  the 
empress,  but,  saith   Zonaras,  ob  regmim  ;  to  annex  the  empire 
of  the  east  to  that  of  the  west.    Yet  what  is  the  event  of  all 
such  matches,  that  are  so  made  for  mony,  goods,  by  deceit,  or 
for  burning  lust,  quosfccda  libido  conjunxit,  what  follows?  they 
are  almost  mad  at  first,  but  'tis  a  meer  flash ;  as  chafi  and  straw 
soon  fired,  burn  vehemently  for  a  while,  yet  out  in  a  moment; 
so  are  all  such  matches  made  by  those  allurements  of  burnmg 
lust;  where  there  is  no  respect  of  honesty,  parentage,  vertue, 
religion,  education,  and  the  like,  they  are  extinguished  in  an  in- 
stant, and  instead  of  love  comes  hate  ;  for  joy,  repentance  and 
desperation  it  self.    Franciscus  Barbarus  in  his  first  book  de  re 
uxorid,  c.  5.  hath  a  story  of  one  Philip  of  Padua  that  fell  m 
love  with  a  common  whore ;  and  was  now  ready  to  run  mad 
for  her:  his  father  having  no  more  sons  let  In m  enjoy  her; 
d  but  after  a  few  days,  the  yong  man  began  to  loath,  coiitd 
not  so  much  as  endure  the  sight  of  her,  and  from  one  madness 
fell  into  another.    Such  event  commonly  have  all  these  lovers ; 
and  he  that  so  marries,  or  for  such  respects  let  them  look  for 
no  better  success,  than  Menelaus  had  with  Helen  ;  \ulcan  with 
Venus-  Theseus  with  PhjEdra ;  Minos  with  Pas.phae ;  and 
Claudius  with  Messalina;  shame,  sorrow,  misery,  melancholy, 
discontent. 

a  Lib  3  can  14  Quis  nobillum  eo  tempore,  sibl  aut  filio  aut  nepoti  uxorem  ncci- 
pere  uVens?obi:L?i::  .niqua,upropinnua';^  ejus  -n  acc,pe.-t  obvus  .ambu^^^ 
Puarum'turbamacciverate  Normanuiain  Agam  e,us  m  grat.a.  ^  Ale.auder 

SlS^"S;!-^3^n -antir— .^^^^^^^ 
libcratus  in  angorem  incidit. 
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SUBSECT.  IV. 

Importunity  and  opportunity  of  time,  place,  conference,  dis- 
course, singing,  dancing,  musick,  amorous  tales,  objects, 
kissing,  familiarity,  tokens,  presenls,  bribes, 
promises,  protestations,  tears,  ^c. 

All  these  allurements  hitherto  are  afar  off,  and  at  a  di- 
stance ;  I  will  come  nearer  to  those  other  degree.?  of  love  J 
which  are,  conference,  kissing,  dalliance,  discourse,  singing, 
dancing,  amorous  tales,  objects,  presents,  &c.   which  as  so 
many  Syrens  steal  away  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.    For  as 
Tatius  observes,  1.  2.  ^  It  is  no  sufficient  trial  of  a  maid's 
J  affection  by  her  eys  alone,  but  you  must  say  something  that 
shall  be  more  available,  and  use  such  other  forcible  engins; 
therefore  take  her  by  the  hand,  wring  her  fingers  hard,  and 
sigh  withall ;  if  she  accept  this  in  good  part,  and  seem  not  to 
be  much  averse,  then  call  her  mistress,  take  her  about  the 
neck  and  kiss  her,  ^j-c.    But  this  cannot  be  done  except  they 
first  get  opportunity  of  living,  or  coming  together;  ingress, 
egress,  and  regress  :  letters  and  commendations  may  do  much, 
outward  gestures  and  actions  :  but  when  they  come  to  live  near 
one  another,  in  the  same  street,  village,  or  together  in  an  house, 
love  is  kindled  on  a  sudden.    Many  a  serving- man  by  reason  of 
tliis  opportunity  and  importunity,  inveagles  his  master's  daugh- 
ter; many  a  gallant  loves  a  dowdy;  many  a  gentleman  runs  upon 
his  wife's  maids;  many  ladies  dote  upon  their  men,  as  the  queen 
in  Ariosto  did  upon  the  dwarf;  many  matches  are  so  made  in 
haste,  and  they  compelled  as  it  were  by   ^  necessity  so  to 
love,  which  had  they  been  free,  come  in  company  of  others, 
seen  tliat  variety  which  many  places  afford,  or  compared  them 
to  a  third,  would  never  have  looked  one  upon  another.    Or  had 
not  that  opportunity  of  discourse  and  familiarity  been  offered, 
they  would  have  loathed  and  contemned  those,  whom  for  want 
of  better  choice  and  other  objects,  they  are  fatally  driven  on  j 
and  by  reason  of  their  hot  bloud,  idle  life,  full  diet,  &c.  are 
forced  to  dote  upon  them  that  come  next.    And  many  times 
those  which  at  the  first  sight  cannot  fancy  or  affect  each  other, 
but  are  harsh  and  ready  to  disagree,  offended  with  each  other's 

="  De  puellie  voluntate  periculiim  facere  aolis  oculis  non  est  satis,  sed  efficactus  all- 
quid  agerc  oportet,  ibique  etiain  machinam  alteram  adliiberc :  itanue  luanus  tan-'c 
digitos  constringc,  atque  inter  stringendum  suspira;  si  hxc  agentrm  u-nuo  se  ani'mJ 
lerei,  neque  facta  hujusmodi  asperuabitur,  turn  vero  dominam  appella,  eiusque  collura 
suaviare.  '' Hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings. 
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carriage,  like  Benedict  and  Beatrice  in  the  ^  comcedy ;  and  in 
whom  they  finde  many  fauhs,  by  this  living  together  in  a  house, 
conference,  kissing,  colling,  and  such  like  allurements,  begin  at 
last  to  dote  insensibly  one  upon  another. 

•  It  was  the  greatest  motive  that  Potiphar's  wife  had  to  dote 
upon  Joseph;  and  '^Clitiphon  upon  Leucippe  his  unkle's  daugh- 
ter, because  the  plague  being  at  Bizance,  it  was  his  fortune  for 
a  time  to  sojourn  with  her,  to  sit  next  her  at  the  table,  as  he 
telleth  the  tale  himself  in  Tatius  lib.  2.  (which  though  it  be 
but  a  fiction,   is  grounded  upon  good  observation,  and  doth 
well  express  the  passions  of  lovers  ;)  he  had  opportunity  to  take 
her  by  the  hand,  and  after  a  while  to  kiss,  and  handle  her  paps, 
&c.     which  made  him  almost  mad.     Ismenius,  the  orator, 
makes  the  like  confession  in  Eustathius  lib.  1.  when  he  canie 
first  to  Sosthenes'  house,  and  sate  at  table  with  Cratistes  his 
friend,  Ismene,  Sosthenes'  daughter,  waiting  on  them  icith  her 
breasts  open,  arms  half  bare. 

^  Nuda  pedem,  discincta  sinumj  spoliata  lacertos, 

after  the  Greek  fashion  in  tliose  times, — ^nudos  media  plus 
parte  lacertos,  (as  Daphne  was  when  she  fled  from  Phcebus) 
which  moved  him  much ;  was  ever  ready  to  give  attendance  on 
him,  to  fill  him  drink ;  her  eys  were  never  off  him  ;  rogabnndi 
oculi,   those   speaking  eys,    courting   eys,   enchanting  eys; 
but  she  was  still  smiling  on  him,  and  when  they  wCre  risen, 
that  she  had  gotten  a  little  opportunity,  U'he  came  and  drank  to 
him,  and  loithall  trod  upon  his  toes,  and  would  come  and  go, 
and  when  she  could  not  speak  for  the  compamj,  she  woidd 
iviing  his  hand,  and  blush  when  she  met  him  :  and  by  this 
means  first  she  overcame  him   (bibens  amorem  hauriebam 
simul) ;  she  would  kiss  the  cup  and  drink  to  him,  and  smile, 
and  drink  where  he  drank  on  that  side  of  the  cup ;  by  which 
mutual  compressions,  hissings,  wringing  of  hands,  treading  of 
feet,  &c.  Ispam  mihi  videbar  sorbillare  virginem,  I  sipt,  and 
sipt,  and  sipt  so  long,  till  at  length,  I  was  drunk  in  love  upon  a 
sudden.    Philocharinus  s  in  Aristsenetus,  met  a  fair  maid  by 
chance,  a  meer  stranger  to  him;  he  looked  back  at  her;  she 
looked  back  at  him  again,  and  smiled  withall. 

llle  dies  lethi  primus^  primusque  malorum 
Causa  fuit  

»  Shakespeare.  ^  Tatius  lib.  1 .  In  maminarum  attractij ,  n 

sspernandainestjuciinditas,  etattrwtatus,  &c.         ^Mamuan.  'Ovid.l.  ftH 

'  Mauus  ail  cubitiim  m.da,  coram  astnns,  fortius  intuits,  w.iuem  de  pcctore  sr.ntum 
ducens,  digitura  itieuni  jiressit,  ct  bibens  pedem  prcssit ;  nuuu=E  compressioncs  cor- 
porum,  labiorum  coraniixtioncs,  pedum  conuexiones,  &c.  Et  bibit  eodcni  loco,  see. 
f  Epist.  4.  Respexi,  respexit  ct  ilia  subridens,  &c.  •>  Vir.  JEu.  4. 
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It  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  farther  acquaintance,  and  love  that 
undid  him. 

»  O  nullis  tutum  credere  blanditiis. 

This  opportunity  of  time  and  place,  with  their  circumstances, 
are  so  forcible  motives,  that  it  is  unpossible  almost  for  two 
young  folks,  equall  in  years,  to  live  together,  and  not  be  in 
love;  especially  in  great  houses,  prince's  courts,  where  they 
are  idle  in  summo  gradu,  fare  well,  live  at  ease,  and  cannot  tell ' 
otherwise  how  to  spend  their  time. 

lUic  Hippolitum  poncj  Priapus  erit. 

Achilles  was  sent  by  his  mother  Thetis,  to  the  iland  of  Scyros 
in  the  ^Egean  sea,  (where  Lycomedes  then  raigned)  in  his  non- 
age, to  be  brought  up  ;  to  avoid  that  hard  destiny  of  the  Oracle 
(he  should  be  slain  at  the  siege  of  Troy) :  and  for  that  cause  was 
nurtured  in  Geneseo,  amongst  the  king's  children  in  a  woman's 
habit;  but  see  the  event!  He  comprest  Deidamia  the  king's 
fair  daughter,  and  had  a  fine  son  called  Pyrrhus,  by  her.  Peter 
Albelhardus,  the  philosopher,  as  he  tells  the  tale  himself,  being 
set  by  Fulbertus  her  unkle,  to  teach  Helonissa  his  lovely  niece, 
and  to  that  purpose  sojourned  in  his  house,  and  had  committed 
agnam  tenellam  famelico  lupo,  (I  use  his  own  words),  he  soon 
got  her  good  will,  plura  erant  oscula  quam  sententicc,  and  he 
read  more  of  love  then  any  other  lecture ;  such  pretty  feats  can 
opportunity  plea;  primum  domo  conjuncti,  inde  animis,  (Sfc. 
But  when  as  I  say,  nox,  vinum,  et  adolescentia,  youth,  wine, 
and  night,  shall  concur,  nox  amoris  et  quietis  conscia,  'tis  a 
wonder  they  be  not  all  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  love  ;  for 
youth  is  benigna  in  amorem,  et  prona  maieries,  a  very  com- 
bustible^ matter,  Naphthe  itself,  the  fuell  of  love's  fire,  and  most 
apt  to  kindle  it.   If  there  be  seven  servants  in  an  ordinary  house, 
you  shall  have  three  couple  in  some  good  liking  at  least ;  and 
amongst  idle  persons  how  should  it  be  otherwise?  Living  at 
«  Rome,  saith  Aretine's  Lucretia,  in  the  flowre  of  my  fortunes, 
ncli,  fair,  yong,  and  so  well  brought  up,  my  conversation,  age, 
beauty,  fortune,  made  all  the  world  admire  and  love  me. 
Night  alone,  one  occasion,  is  enough  to  set  all  on  fire;  and 
they  are  so  cunning  in  great  houses,  that  they  make  their  best 
advantage  of  it:   many  a  gentlewoman,  that  is  guilty  to  her 
self  of  her  imperfections,  paintings,  impostures,  will  not  wil- 
lingly be  seen  by  day,  but  as  ^  Castillo  noteth,  in  the  night, 

et  ooZr'""'"  '  fortnnee, 

fen.'^^r        ""''*'.         ^l^^'f'^T^"  conversaiiouis,  maxin>e  uie  ikwunt  cxpecibi' 
itjii,  ixc.  a  Dq  yvulio,  1,  I,  m,  63. 
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Diem  ut  glis  odit,  tadarum  Incem  super  omnia  mavidt,  she  hates 
the  day  like  a  dor-mouse ;  and  above  all  things,  loves  torches 
and  candle-light ;  and  if  she  must  come  abroad  in  the  day,  she 
covets,  as  ''in  a  mercer's  shop,  a  very  obfuscate  and  obscure 
sight.  And  good  reason  she  hath  for  it :  Node  latent  mendac, 
and  many  an  amorous  gull  is  fetched  over  by  that  means. 
Gomesius  lib.  3.  de  sale  gen.  c.  22.  gives  instance  in  a  Flo- 
rentine gentleman,  that  was  so  deceived  with  a  wife :  she  was 
so  radiently  set  out  with  rings,  and  jewels,  lawns,  scarfs,  laces, 
gold,  spangles,  and  gaudy  devices,  that  the  yong  man  took 
her  to  be  a  goddess  (for  he  never  saw  her  but  by  torchlight)  but 
after  the  wedding  solemnities,  when  as  he  viewed  her  the  next 
morning  without  her  tires,  and  in  a  clear  day,  she  was  so  de- 
formed, lean,  yellow,  riveld,  &c.  such  a  beastly  creature  in  his 
eys,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  look  upon  her.  Such  matches 
are  frequently  made  in  Italy,  where  they  have  no  other  oppor- 
tunity to  wooe  but  when  they  go  to  church  ;  or,  as  ^  in  Turkic, 
see  them  at  a  distance,  they  must  enterchange  few  or  no  words, 
till  such  time  they  come  to  be  married  ;  and  then,  as  Sardus 
lib.  1 .  cap.  3.  de  morib.  gent,  and  Bohemus  relate  of  those 
old  Lacedemonians,  the  bride  is  brought  into  the  chamber, 
icith  her  hair  girt  about  her;  the  bridegroom  comes  in,  and 
unties  the  knot,  and  must  not  see  her  at  all  by  day-light,  till 
such  time  as  he  is  made  a  fatlier  hy  her.  In  those  hotter  coun- 
tries these  are  ordinary  practises  at  this  day ;  but  in  our 
northern  parts  amongst  Germans,  Danes,  French,  and  Bri- 
taines,  the  continent  of  Scandia  and  the  rest,  we  assume  more 
liberty  in  such  cases ;  we  allow  them,  as  Bohemus  saith,  to 
kiss  coming  and  going,  et  modu  absit  lascivia,  in  cauponam 
ducere,  to  talk  merrily,  sport,  play,  sing,  and  dance,  so  that 
it  be  modestly  done;  go  to  the  alehouse  and  tavern  to- 
gether. And  'tis  not  amiss,  ^  though  Chrysostome,  Cyprian, 
Hierome,  and  some  other  of  the  fathers  speak  bitterly 
against  it ;  but  that  is  the  abuse  which  is  commonly  seen  at 
some  drunken  matches,  dissolute  meetings,  or  great  unruly 
feasts.  J  young  pittivanted,  trim-bearded  fellow,  saith 
Hierome,  will  come  with  a  company  of  complements,  and 
hold  you  up  by  the  arm  as  you  go,  and  icringing  your  fngers, 
will  so  be  entised,  or  entise :  one  drinks  to  you,  another  em- 

"Ut  adulterini  raercatorum  pannl.  i"  Busbcq.  epist.  '  ParaiiYmplia  in  cubi- 
culum  adducta  capillos  ad  eutim  lefciebat ;  spoiisus  inde  nd  earn  ingrcssus  eingulum 
solvebat,  nec  prius  sponsam  aspcx'u  interdiu  quam  ex  ilia  factus  esset  pater.  Serm. 
com.  concub.  Lib.  d.  epist.  ad  filium,  et  virginem  el  matrcm  viduain  epist.  JO. 

Daliit  tibi  barbatulus  quispiam  maiium,  susteiitubil  lassani,  ct  pressis  digitis  aut  tenta- 
bitur  aui  teniabit,  &c. 
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braceth,  a  third  kisseth,  and  all  this  while  the  fidler  plays 
or  sings  a  lascivious  song ;  a  fourth  singles  you  out  to  dance^ 
"  one  speaks  hy  hecks  and  signs,  and  that  which  he  dares  not 
say,  signijies  hy  passions;  avlongst  so  many  and  so  great  provo- 
cations of'  pleasure,  lust  conquers  the  most  hard  and  crabbed 
minds ;  and  scarce  can  a  man  live  honest  amongst  f eastings,  and 
sports,  or  at  such  great  meetings.  For  as  he  goes  on,  ^  she 
walks  along,  and  with  the  ruffiing  of' her  clothes,  makes  men  look 
at  her  ;  her  shooes  creek,  her  paps  tied  up,  her  waste  pulled  in  to 
make  her  look  small,  she  is  straight  girded,  her  hairs  hang  loose 
about  her  ears,  her  upper  garment  sometimes  falls,  and  some- 
times tarries,  to  shew  her  naked  shoidders ;  and  as  if  she  would 
not  be  seen,  she  covers  that  in  all  haste,  lohich  voluntarily  she 
shewed.  And  not  at  feasts,  playes,  jjageants,  and  such  assem- 
blies,^ c  but  as  Chrysostome  objects,  these  tricks  are  put  in 
practise  at  service  time  in  churches,  and  at  the  communion 
itself.  If  such  dumb  shews,  signs,  and  more  obscure  signifi- 
cations of  love  can  so  move,  what  shall  they  do  that  have 
full  liberty  to  sing,  dance,  kiss,  coll,  to  use  all  manner  of  dis- 
course and  dalliance !  What  shall  he  do  that  is  beleagred  of 
all  sides  ? 

^  iQuem  tot,  tam  roseae  petunt  puellae, 
^uera  cultae  cupiunt  nurus,  amorque 
Omnis  undique  et  undecunque  et  usque. 
Omnia  ambit  Amor,  Venusque,  Hymenque  : 

After  whom  so  many  rosie  maids  enquire. 
Whom  dainty  dames  and  loving  wights  desire. 
In  every  place,  stili,  and  at  all  times  sue. 
Whom  gods  and  gentle  goddesses  do  wooe  ; 

How  shall  he  contain  ?  The  very  tone  of  some  of  their  voices 
a  pretty  pleasmg  speech ;  an  affected  tone  they  use,  is  able  of 
It  self  to  captivate  a  yong  man;  but  when  a  good  wit  shall 
concur,  art  and  eloquence,  fascinating  speech,  pleasant  dis- 
course, sweet  gestures,  the  Syrens  themselves  cannot  so  en- 
chant, ep.  Jovius  commends  his  Italian  country-women  to 
have  an  excellent  faculty  in  this  kinde,  above  all  other  nations  • 
and  amongst  them,  the  Florentine  ladies:  some  prefer  Roman 

'  Loquetur    arms  nutlbus,    et  quicquid  metuit  dicerc,  significabit  affectihi.B 
Inter  ha,  tantas  voluptatum  iUecebras  etiam  ferreas  men.es  libido  doma  D^ffie 
inter  epulas  servatur  piidicitia.  b  riamore  vestinm  1^  JJitticile 

vocat;  capilli  fasciolis  eomprimuntur  crispati.  cincr  pectus  arc^an.r 
in  fton.em,  vel  in  aures  defluunt  :  pallidum  iS™"^  c  2       n  H^/I^^ 
et  quasi  videri  nolueri,.  festinans  eela^.  quod  v^ns  Ttexeri"  'TsU^ 

ut  lis  nW       ^-  '■"^r"''"  wcrameutorum  tempore  multas  occasio,™" 

m  .  I,s  placeani  qn,  eas  v.dcnt,  prasbent.  a  Po,,,.  Baia.  I.  i.  •  De  cr' 
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and  Venetian  curtesans,  they  liave  such  pleasing  tongues,  and 
such  a  elegancy  of  speech,  that  they  are  able  to  overcome  a 
saint. 

Pro  facie  multis  vox  sua  lena  fuit. 

Tantci  gratia  vocis  famam  conciliabat,  saith  Petronius  in  his 
fragment  of  pure  impurities,  I  mean  his  Satyricon;  tarn  dulcis 
sonus  permulcebat  aera,  ui  putares  inter  auras  cantare  Syrenum 
concordiam ;  she  sang  so  sweetly  that  she  charmed  the  ayr,  and 
thou  wouldst  have  thought  thou  hadst  heard  a  consort  of  Syrens. 
O  good  God,  when  Lais  speaks,  how  sweet  it  is !  Philocolus 
fexclaims  in  Aristgenetus,  To  hear  a  fair  young  gentlewoman  play 
upon  the  virginals,  lute,  vial,  and  sing  to  it,  which  as  Gellius 
observes,  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  are  lascivientium  delicia,  the  chief 
delighte  of  lovers,  must  needs  be  a  great  entisement.  Parthenis 
was  so  taken. 

Mi  vox  ista  avida  haurit  ab  aure  animam  : 

O  sister  Harpedona  (she  laments)  I  am  undone,  how  sweetly 
he  sings,  I'll  speak  a  hold  word,  he  is  the  properest  man 
that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life  :  O  how  sioeetly  he  sings ;  I  dye  for 
his  sake,  0  that  he  would  love  me  again  !  If  thou  didst  but 
hear  her  sing,  saith  Lucian,  thou  wouldst  forget  father  and 
mother,  forsake  all  thy  friends,  and  follow  her.  Helena  is  highly 
commended  by  "  Theocritus  the  poet  for  her  sweet  voice  and 
musick;  none  could  play  so  well  as  she,  and  Daphnis  in  the 
same  Edyllion, 

(Quam  tibi  os  dulce  est,  et  vox  amabilis  6  Daphni, 
Jucundius  est  audire  te  canentem,  quam  mel  lingere ! 

How  sweet  a  face  hath  Daphne,  how  lovely  a  voice ! 
Hony  it  self  is  not  so  pleasant  in  my  choice. 

A  sweet  voice  and  musick  are  powerful  entlsers.  Those  Samlan 
singing  wenches,  Aristonica,  Onanthe  and  Agathocleia,  regiis 
diademotihus  insidtarunt,  insulted  over  kings  themselves,  as 
f  Plutarch  contends. 

Centum  luminibus  cinctum  caput  Argus  habebat, 
Argus  had  an  hundred  eys,  all  so  charmed  by  one  silly  pipe,  that 

.  Res  est  blanHa  canon  discunt  cantare  piu-lte  pro  ^cie,  &c.     Ovid.  3.  de  art. 
.mn^rli  ^  Epist.  1.  I.  Cum  loquitur  Lais,  quanta,  O  Du  bom,  voc.s  ejus  dul- 

amanui.  Aristajnelus  lib.  2.  epist.  5.    Quam  suave  canit !  verbum  awta 

Li  omnium  quos  vidi  formosissi.nus,  ulinam  amare  me  disnetur!  Ima- 
eines  s  camantem  audieris,  ita  demulcebere,  ut  paremom  et  patn«  staum 
obUviscaris.  «  Edyl.  18.  neque  sane  uUa  sic  Cytliaram  pulsare  novit.  f  Ama- 
torio  Dialogo. 
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he  lost  his  head.  Clitiphon  complains  in  »  Tatius  of  Leuclppe's 
sweet  tunes ;  he  heard  her  play  hi/  chance  upon  the  lute,  and 
sing  a  pretty  song  to  it,  in  commendations  of  a  rose,  out  of  old 
Anacreon,  belike ; 

Rosa  honor  decusque  florum, 
Rosa  flos  odorque  Divum, 
Hominum  rosa  est  voluptas, 
Decus  ilia  Gratiarum, 
Florente  amoris  hori, 
Rosa  suavium  Diones,  &c. 

Rose  the  fairest  of  all  flowers. 
Rose  delight  of  liigher  powers. 
Rose  the  joy  of  mortal  men, 
Rose  the  pleasui  e  of  fine  women, 
Rose  tlie  Graces  ornament. 
Rose  Dione's  sweet  content. 

To  this  effect  the  lovely  virgin  with  a  melodious  ayr  upon  her 
golden  wired  harp  or  lute,  1  know  not  well  whether,  plaid 
and  sang,  and  that  transported  him  beyond  himself,  and  that 
ravished  his  heart.  It  was  Jason's  discourse  as  much  as  his 
beauty,  or  any  other  of  his  good  parts,  which  delighted  Medea 
so  much. 

 Delectabatur  enim  ' 

Animus  simul  forma  dulcibusque  verbis. 

It  was  Cleopatra's  sweet  voice,  and  pleasant  speech  which  in- 
veagled  Anthony,  above  the  rest  of  her  entisements. 

Verba  ligant  hominem,  ut  Taurorum  cornua  funes, 

as  bulls  horns  are  bound  with  ropes,  so  are  mens  hearts  with 
pleasant  words.  Her  words  burn  as  fire,  Eccles.  9.  8.  Roxolana 
bewitched  Solyman  the  magnificent ;  and  Shore's  wife  by  this 
engine  overcame  Edward  the  fourth  j 

Omnibus  una  omnes  surripuit  Veneres. 

The  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  confesseth  all  this  out  of  her  ex- 
perience. 

%omc  folk  DWite  ujs  fot  tidjeg. 
gome  for  »Ijape,  mnt  for  fatrn'ctfg, 
gome  for  tbat  flljc  can  ising  or  Dante, 
©omc  for  ffcntlene^si.  or  for  oalliancc. 


'  Pucllam  Cvthara  canentem  vidimus. 
'  CatuUu.. 


^  ApoUoiiius,  Argonaut.  1.3. 
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f  Peter  Aretlne's  Lucretia  telleth  as  much  and  more  of  her  self  • 
/  counterfeited  honesty,  as  if  I  had  been  virgo  virginis-iima' 
more  then  a  vestal  virgin;  I  looked  like  a  wife,  I  was  so 
demure  and  chaste,  I  did  adde  such  gestures,  tunes,  speeclies, 
ngns  and  motions  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  spectators  and 
auditors  were  stupified,  enchanted,  fastned  all  to  their  places, 
like  so  mani/ stocks  and  stones.-  Many  silly  gentlewomen  are 
fetched  over  in  like  sort,  by  a  company  of  guls  and  swaggering 
companions,  that  frequently  bely  noblemens  favours;  riming 
Coribantiasmi,  Thrasonean  Rhadomantes  or  Bombomachides, 
that  have  nothing  in  them  but  a  few  players  ends  and  comple- 
ments;  vain  braggadocians,  impudent  intruders,  that  can  dis- 
course at  table  of  knights  and  lords  combats,  like  •'Lucian's 
Leontiscus,  of  other  mens  travels,  bravp  adventures,  and  such 
common  trivial  news;  ride,  dance,  sing  old  ballet  tunes,  and 
wear  their  clothes  in  fashion,  with  a  good  grace ;  a  fine  sweet 
gentleman,  a  proper  man,  who  could  not  love  him  !  She  will 
have  him  though^  all  her  friends  say  no,  though  she  beg  with 
him.    Some  again  are  incensed  by  reading  amorous  toyes, 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  &c. 
or  hearing  such  tales  of  '^lovers,  descriptions  of  their  persons, 
]ascivious  discourses,   such  as  Astyanassa,   Helena's  waiting 
v/oman,  by  the  report  of  Suidas,  writ  of  old,  de  variis  concu- 
bitus  modis  ;  and  after  her,  Philenis  and  Elephantine ;  or  those 
light  tracts  of  ^  Aristides  Milesius  (mentioned  by  Plutarch)  and 
found  by  the  Persians,  in  Crassus  army,  amongst  the  spoiles ; 
Aretine's  Dialogues,  with  ditties,  love  songs,  &c.  must  needs 
set  them  on  fire,  with  such  like  pictures,  as  those  of  Aretine,  or 
wanton  objects  in  what  kind  soever:  no  stronger  engin  then 
to  hear  or  read  of  love  toyes,  fables  and  discourses     one  saith) 
and  many  by  this  means  are  quite  mad.     At  Abdera  in 
Thrace  (Andromeda  one  of  Euripides  tragedies  being  played) 
the  spectators  were  so  much  moved  with  the  object,  and  those 
pathetical  love  speeches  of  Perseus,  amongst  the  rest,  O  Cu- 
pid, Prince  of  Gods  and  men,  fifc.  that  ever}-  man,  almost,  a 
good  while  after  spake  pure  iambicks,  and  raved  still  on  Perseus 
speech,  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and,  men.     As  car- men, 
boyes  and  prentises,  when  a  new  song  is  published  with  us,  go 
singing  that  new  tune  still  in  the  streets;  they  continually 
acted  that  tragical  part  of  Perseus,  and  in  every  mans  mouth 


•  Pornodidascalo  dial.  Ital.  Lat.  iiitprp.  Jasper.  Bartliio  Geri)).  Fingebam  Iionesta- 
tem  plusquam  virginis  Vestalis  j  intuebar  oculis  uxoris,  addebam  gestus  &c.  •>  Tom  4. 
dial,  merit.  ••'  Amalorius  scrmo  vebenicns  vehementis.  lupiiliiatis  incimtio  est, 

Tatius  I.  1.  De  luxuria  et  deliciis  compositi.  '  AlncasSilvius.  Nulla 

macbina  validior  qiiam  lectio  lascivK  liittorise;  ssepc  etiam  hiyusmodi  fabulisad  fiirorcrn 
incenduniur. 
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was  O  Cupid;  in  every  street,  O  Cupid;  in  every  house  almost, 
O  Cupid,  Pnnce  of  Gods  and  men;  pronouncing  still  like 
stage-players,  O  Cupid:  they  were  so  possessed  all  with  that 
rapture,  and  thought  of  that  pathetical  love-speech,  they  could 
not  a  long  time  after  forget,  or  drive  it  out  of  their  nninds,  but 
O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,  was  ever  in  their  mouths. 
This  (bel'ike)  made  Aristotle,  Polit.  lib.  7-  cap.  18.  forbid  yong 
men  to  see  comoedies,  or  to  liear  amorous  tales. 

»  Hasc  jgitur  Juvenes  nequam  facilesque  puellse 
Inspiciant  — ■-  

Jet  not  yong  folks  meddle  at  all  with  such  matters.  And  this 
made  the  Romans,  as ''Vitruvius  relates,  put  Venus  temple  in 
the  suburbs,  extra  murum,  ne  adolescentes  venereis  insuescant, 
to  avoid  all  occasions  and  objects.  For  what  will  not  such  an 
object  do  ?  Ismenius  as  he  walked  in  Sosthenes  garden,  being 
now  in  love,  when  he  saw  so  many  lascivious  pictures,  Thetis 
marriage,  and  I  know  not  what,  was  almost  beside  himself. 
And  to  say  truth,  with  a  lascivious  object  who  is  not  moved,  to 
see  others  dally,  kiss,  dance  ?  And  much  more  when  he  shall 
come  to  be  an  actor  himself. 

To  kiss  and  to  be  kissed,  which  amongst  other  lascivious 
provocations,  is  as  a  burden  in  a  song,  and  a  most  forcible  bat- 
tery, as  infectious,  ^  Xenoplion  thinks,  as  the  poyson  of  a 
spider;  a  great  allurement;  a  fire  it  self;  procemium  aut 
anticwnium,  the  prologue  of  burning  lust  (as  Apuleius  adds) 
lust  it  self; 

"  Venus  quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 

A  strong  assault,  that  conquers  captains,  and  those  all  com- 
manding forces, 

f  Domasque  ferro  sed  domaris  osculo. 

E  Aretine's  Lucretia,  when  she  would  in  kindness  overcome  a 
suiter  of  hers,  and  have  her  desire  of  him,  took  him  about  the 
neck,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again ;  and  to  that,  which  she 
could  not  otherwise  effect,  she  made  him  so  speedily  and  will- 
ingly condescend.    And  'tis  a  continual  assault, 

 ^  hoc  non  deficit  incipitque  semper, 

»  Martial.  1.  4.  ^  Lib.  1.  c.  J.  <=  Eiistathius  1.  I.  Pictune  parant  animum 
»d  Venerem,  &c.  Horatius  ad  res  venereas  intemperantior  traditur;  nam  cuh)iculo  s\io 
sic  specula  dicitur  habuisse  disposita,  ut  quocunquc  rcspexisset  imaginem  coitAs  refer- 
rcnt.    Suetonius  vit.  ejus.  Osculum  ut  phylangium  inficit.  «  Hor. 

'  Hcinsius.  «  Applico  mc  illi  proximius  et  spissc  deoseulata  sagum  peto. 

^  Petronius  catalccl. 
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always  fresh,  and  ready  to  a  begin  as  at  first;  hasiiim  nullo 
Jim  tenmnatur,  sed  semper  recens  est,  and  hath  a  fiery  touch 
with  It. 

•  •  *"  Tenta  mode  tangere  corpus. 

Jam  tua  mellifluo  membra  calore  fluent. 

Especially  when  they  shall  be  lasciviously  given,  as  he  feelingly 
said,  c  et  me  pressulum  deosculata  Fotis,  catenaiis  lacertis, 
"  obtorto  valgiter  labello. 

'  Valgiis  suaviis, 
Dum  semiulco  suavio 
Meani  puellam  suavior, 
Anima  tunc  aegra  et  saucia 
Concurrit  ad  labia  mihi. 

The  soul  and  all  is  moved ;  f  Jam  pluribiis  oscidis  lahra  crepita- 
hant,  animarum  quoque  mixturam  facientes,  inter  mutuos  corn- 
plexus  animas  anhelantes : 

B  Haesimus  calentes, 
Et  transfudimus  hinc  et  hinc  labellis 
Errantes  animas,  valete  curae. 

They  breath  out  their  souls  and  spirits  together  with  their  kisses, 
saith  Balthazar  Castilio;  change  hearts  and  spirits,  and  min- 
gle affections  as  they  do  kisses;  and,  it  is  rather  a  connexion  of 
the  minde  then  of  the  body.  And  although  these  kisses  be 
delightsome  and  pleasant,  Ambrosian  kisses, 

'  Suaviolum  dulci  dulcius  Ambrosia, 

such  as  ^  Ganymedes  gave  Jupiter,  Nectare  suavius,  sweeter 
then  1  nectar,  balsome,  bony,  »  Oscula  merum  amorem  stillaniia. 
Love  dropping  kisses;  for 

The  gilliflower,  the  rose  is  not  so  sweet. 
As  sugred  kisses  be,  when  lovers  meet : 

Yet  they  leave  an  irksome  impression,  like  that  of  aloes  or  gaul; 

"  Ut  mi  ex  Ambrosia  mutatum  jam  foret  illud 
Suaviolum  tristi  tristius  Helleboio. 

•  Catullus  ad  Lesbiam  :  Da  mihi  basia  mille,  deinde  centum,  &c.  ^  Petro- 

nius.        '  Apuleius  1.  ]  0.  et  Catalect.        <l  Petronius.  «  ApuleiuE.        f  Pe- 

trunius  Proseleos  ad  Circen.  *  Petronius.  ■>  Animus  conjungltur,  et  spiritus 

etiam  noster  per  osculum  effluit;  alternatim  se  in  ulriusquc  coqjus  infundentes  com- 
miscent;  Animae  potius  quam  corporis  connectio.  'Catullus.  Lucian. 

Tom.  4.  '  Non  dat  basia,  dat  Nera  nectar,  dat  rores  animx  suareolcntcs,  dat 

nardum,  thymumque  cinnamumquc  et  rael,  &c.  Secundus  bas.  4.  Eustathius 
lib.  4.  "  Catullus. 
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At  first  Ambrose  itself  was  not  sweeter. 
At  last  black  hellebor  was  not  so  bitter. 

They  are  deceitful  kisses  : 

»  (Quid  me  mollibus  implicas  lacertis  ? 
Quid  fallacibus  osculis  inescas  ?  &c. 

Why  dost  within  thine  arms  me  lap, 
And  with  false  kisses  me  intrap  } 

They  are  destructive,  and  the  more  the  worse  : 

Et  quae  me  perdunt,  oscula  iiiille  dabat ; 

They  are  the  bane  of  these  miserable  lovers.  There  be  honest 
kisses,  I  deny  not;  osadum  charitatis,  friendly  kisses,  modest 
kisses,  vestall- virgin  kisses,  officious  and  ceremonial  kisses,  &c. 
Osculi  seimis,  brachiorum  amplexus,  kissing  and  embracing 
are  proper  gifts  of  nature  to  a  man :  but  these  ai-e  too  lasci- 
vious kisses, 

'  Implicuitque  suos  circum  mea  coUa  lacertos,  &c. 

too  continuate,  and  too  violent,  ^  Brackia  non  hedera,  non 
vincunt  oscula  concha;  they  cling  like  ivy;  close  as  an  oyster; 
bill  as  doves ;  meretricious  kisses,  biting  of  lips,  cum  addita- 
mento:  tarn  impresso  ore  (saith  ^  Lucian)  lit  vix  labia  detrahant, 
inter  deoscidandum  mordicantes,  turn  et  os  aperientes  cjuoque  et 
mammas  attrectantes,  ^c.  such  kisses  as  she  gave  to  Gytou, 
innumera  osmla  dedit  non  repugnanti  puero,  cervicem  invadens, 
innumerable  kisses,  &c.  More  then  kisses,  or  too  homely 
kisses  :  as  those  that  ^  he  spake  of,  Acceptwus  ab  ipsa  Venere  7 
mama,  ^c.  with  such  other  obscenities,  that  vain  lovers  use, 
which  are  abominable  and  pernicious.  If,  as  Peter  de  Ledesmo 
cas.  cons,  holds,  every  kiss  a  man  gives  his  wife  after  mar- 
riage, be  mortale  peccatum,  a  mortal  sin ;  or  that  of  8  Hie- 
rome,  Adulter  est  qidsquis  in  uxorem  suam  ardentior  est  ama~ 
tor,  or  that  of  Thomas  Secuiid.  Secund.  quasi.  154.  artic.  4. 
contactus  et  osculum  sit  mortale  peccatum ;  or  that  of  Durand. 
Rational,  lib.  I.  cap.  10.  abstinere  debent  covjuges  a  com- 
plexu,  toto  tempore  quo  solennitas  nuptiarum  interdicitur,  what 
shall  become  of  all  such  immodest  kisses  and  obscene  actions, 
the  fore-runners  of  brutish  lust,  if  not  lust  it  self !  What  shall 


»  Buchanan.  ^  Ovid.  art.  am.  Eleg.  1 8.  '  Ovid.  i  Cum  capita 

liment  solitis  morsiunculis,  et  cum  mammillarum  pirssiunculis.  Lip.  od.  ant.  lec. 
Ul).3.  «  Torn.  4,  dial,  meretr.  f Apulcius  Mile.?.  6.    Er  uuum  hlamllfiitii 

linguiE  admulsum  longe  mellitum :  et  post  lib.  il.  Arctius  earn  complexus  coepi  sua- 
viari  jamqiie  paritcr  patentis  oris  iiihalitu  cinnamco  ct  oecnrsantis  llnguie  iliisu 
nectareo,  &c.  s  Lib.  1.  advers.  Jovin.  cap.  30.  »>  Oscula  qui  sumpsit,  si  non 
ct  cxtera  sumpsit,  &c. 
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become  of  tliem,  that  often  abuse  their  own  wives  ?  But  what 
have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

That  whicli  I  aim  at,  is  to  shew  you  the  progress  of  this 
burning  lust:  to  epitomize  therefore  all  this  wliich  I  have  hi- 
therto said,  with  a  familiar  example  out  of  that  elegant  Musseus ; 
observe  but  with  me  those  amorous  proceedings  of  Leander  and 
Hero :  they  began  first  to  look  one  on  the  other  with  a  lasci- 
vious look ; 

Oblique  intuens  inde  nutibus,  

Nutibus  mutis  inducens  in  errorem  raentem  puellae. 
Et  ilia  e  contra  nutibus  mutuis  juvenis 
Leandri  quod  amorem  non  renuit,  &c.  Inde 
Adibat  in  tenebris  tacite  quidem  stringens 
Roseos  puellae  digitos,  ex  imo  suspirabat 
Vehementer   Inde 

Virginis  autem  bene  olens  collum  osculatus, 

Tale  verbum  ait  amoris  ictus  stimulo, 

Preces  audi  et  amoris  miserere  mei,  &c. 

Sic  fatus  recusantis  persuasit  mentem  puellte. 

With  becks  and  nods  he  first  began. 

To  try  the  wenche's  mind. 
With  becks  and  nods  and  smiles  again 

An  ansv^er  he  did  find. 
And  in  the  dark  he  took  her  by  the  hand. 
And  vi^rung  it  hard,  and  sighed  grievously. 
And  kiss'd  her  too,  and  woo'd  her  as  he  might. 
With,  pitty  me,  sweet  heart,  or  else  I  die : 
And  with  such  words  and  gestures  as  there  past. 
He  won  his  mistress  favour  at  the  last. 

The  same  proceedings  is  elegantly  described  by  ApoUonius  in 
his  Argonauticks,  betwixt  Jason  and  Medea ;  by  Eustathius,  in 
the  ten  books  of  the  loves  of  Ismenius  and  Ismene ;  Achilles 
Tatius,  betwixt  his  Clitiphon  and  Leucippe;  Chaucer's  neat 
poeme  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide;  and  in  that  notable  tale  in 
Petronius,  of  a  souldier  and  a  gentlewoman  of  Ephesus,  that 
was  so  famous  all  over  Asia  for  her  chastity,  and  that  mourned 
for  her  husband :  the  souldier  wooed  her  with  such  rhetorick 
as  lovers  used  to  do, — placitone  etiam  ■pugnahis  anion?  S^c. 
at  last,  frangi  pertinaciam  passa  est,  he  got  her  good  will, 
not  only  to  satisfie  his  lust,  ^  but  to  hang  her  dead  husbands 
body  on  the  cross  which  he  watched,  in  stead  of  the  thiefs 
that  was  newly  stoln  away,  whilest  he  woo'd  her  in  her  cabin. 
These  are  tales,  you  will  say;  but  they  have  most  significant 
morals,  and  do  well  express  those  ordinary  proceedings  of 
doting  lovers. 


»  Corpus  platuit  mariti  sui  toll!  ex  area,  atque  ilU  quae  racabat  crua  adfigi. 
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Many  such  allurements  there  are,  nods,  jests,  winks, 
smiles,  wrastlings,  tokens,  favours,  symbols,  letters,  va- 
lentines, &c.  For  which  cause,  belike,  GodfVidus  lib.  2.  de 
amor,  would  not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Many  such  pro- 
vocations are  used  when  they  come  in  presence,  » they  will 
and  will  not. 

Male  me  Galatea  petit  lasciva  puella, 

Et  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri. 

My  mistress  with  an  apple  wooes  me. 

And  hastily  to  covert  goes 
To  hide  her  self,  but  would  be  seen 

With  all  her  heart  before,  God  knows. 

Hero  so  tripped  away  from  Leander  as  one  displeased  ; 

''Yet  as  she  went,  full  often  lookt  behind. 
And  many  poor  excuses  did  she  Gnde 
To  linger  by  the  way,  

but  if  he  chance  to  overtake  her,  she  is  most  averse,  nice  and 
coy, 

Denegat  et  pugnat,  sed  vult  super  omnia  vinci. 

She  seems  not  won,  but  won  she  is  at  length. 
In  such  wars  women  use  but  half  their  strength. 

Sometimes  they  lye  open,  and  are  most  tractable  and  coming, 
apt,  yielding  and  willing  to  embrace,  to  take  a  green  gown, 
with  that  shepardess  in  Theocritus,  Edyl.  27.  to  let  their  coats, 
&c.  to  play  and  dally,  at  such  seasons,  and  to  some,  as  they 
spy  their  advantage;  and  then  coy,  close  again,  so  nice,  .so 
surly,  so  demure,  you  had  much  better  tame  a  colt,  catch  or 
ride  a  wild  horse,  then  get  her  favour,  or  win  her  love  ;  not  a 
look,  not  a  smile,  not  a  kiss  for  a  kingdome.  «=  Aretine's  Lu- 
cretia  was  an  excellent  artisan  in  this  kinde,  as  she  tels  her  own 
tale  ;  Tliough  J  loas  by  nature  and  art  most  beautifid  and  fair, 
yet  by  these  tricks  I  seem'd  to  be  far  more  amiable  then  I  was  : 
for  that  ivhich  men^  earnestly  seek  and  cannot  attain,  draios 
on  their  affection  with  a  most  furious  desire.  I  had  a  suitor 
lov'd  me  dearly  (said  she)  and  the  more  he  gave  me,  the  more 
eagerly  he  wooed  me,  the  more  1  seem'd  to  neglect,  to  scorn 

•  Novi  Ingenium  miUierum,  nolunt  ubi  velis,  ubi  nolis  cupiunt  ultro     Tcr  Euniis 

dnn»V  r       «    V   r  '^''^'^^  ^Pornodidascalodial.r.ai.  Latin! 

donat.  a  Gasp.  Barth.o  Germano :  Quanquam  naturn  et  arte  eram  foimosissima,  isio 
tamen  astu  tanto  spec.os.or  v.debar,  quod  cim  oculis  cup\tum  jEgrn  nr.-cbetiir,  nn.lt., 
mag,s  affertus  humnnos  UKend.t.  <■  Quo  majoribus  me  donis  propitiabat,  c, 

Efjoribus  lUum  modis  iractabani,  ne  basium  impctravit,  &c.  i    i  • 
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him  ;  and  (which  I  commonly  gave  others)  I  would  not  let  him 
see  me,  converse  with  me,  no  not  have  a  kiss.    To  gull  him 
the  more,  and  fetch  liim  over  (lor  him  onely  1  aimed  at)  1  per- 
sonated my  own  servant,  to  bring  in  a  present  from  a  Spanish 
count,  whilst  he  was  in  my  company,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
counts  servant;  which  he  did  excellently  well  perform:  ^  Comes 
de  monte  Turco,  my  lord  and  master  hath  sent  your  ladiship  a 
small  pi'esent,  and  part  of  his  hunting,  a  piece  of  venison,  a 
phesant,  a  few  partridges,  8^c.  {all  which  she  bought  with 
her  oion  mony)  commends  his  Ime  and  service  to  you,  desiring 
you  to  accept  of  it  in  good  part,  and  he  means  vei-y  shortly  to 
come  and  see  you.     Withall  she  shewed  him  rings,  gloves, 
scarfs,  coronets  which  others  had  sent  her,  when  there  was  no 
such  matter,  but  onely  to  circumvent  him.      By  these  means 
(as  she  concludes)  /  made  the  poor  gentleman  so  mad,  that  lie 
was  ready  to  spend  himself,  and  venture  his  dearest  bloudfor 
my  sake.    Philinna,  in    Lucian,  practised  all  this  long  before, 
as  it  shall  appear  unto  you  by  her  discourse ;  for  when  Diphi- 
lus  her  sweet-heart  came  to  see  her  (as  his  daily  custome  was) 
she  frowned  upon  him,  would  not  vouchsafe  him  her  company, 
but  kissed  Lamprias  his  corrivall,   at  the  same  time  ^  before 
his  face:  but  why  was  it?  To  make  him  (as  she  telleth  her 
mother  that  chid  her  for  it)  more  jealous ;  to  whetten  his 
love ;  to  come  with  a  greater  appetite ;  and  to  know  that  her 
favour  was  not  so  easie  to  be  had.     Many  other  tricks  she 
used  besides  this  (as  she  there  confesseth)  for  she  would  fall 
out  with,  and  anger  him  of  set  purpose,  pick  quarrels  upon  no 
occasion,   because  she  would  be  reconciled  to  him  again. 
Amantium  irce  amoris  redintegratio,  as  the  old  saying  is ;  the 
falling  out  of  lovers  is  the  renewing  of  love;  and  according  to 
that  of  Aristgenetus,  Jumndiores  amorum  post  injurias  delicice, 
love  is  increased  by  injuries,  as  the  sun  beams  are  more  gra- 
tious  after  a  cloud.    And  surely  this  aphorism  is  most  true; 
for  as  Ampelis  informs  Crisis  in  the  said  Lucian,  ^Ifa  lover 
be  not  jealous,  angi-y,  waspish,  apt  to  fall  out,  sigh  and  swear, 
he  is  no  true  lover.    To  kiss  and  coll,  hang  about  her  neck, 
protest,  swear  and  wish,  are  but  ordinary  symptomes,  i?2dp?'- 
entis  adhuc  et  crescentis  amoris  signa  j    but  if  he  be  jealous, 

*  Comes  de  monte  Turco  Hisparms  has  de  Venatlone  sua  partes  misit,  jussitquc  pcr- 
amanter  orare,  ut  hoc  qualecunque  domim  suo  nomine  accipias.  His  artibii* 

bomiuera  ita  excaiuabam,  ut  pro  me  ille  ad  omnia  puratus,  &c.  «Tom.  4.  dial, 

jneret.  Relicto  illo,  regre  ipsi  interim  facicns,  et  omnino  diffirilis. 

«Si  quis  cnim  nec  Zclolypus  irascilur,  nec  pugiiat  uliquando  amatov,  nec  perjural, 
non  est  habendus  amator,  &c.  Totus  hie  ignis  Zelotypia  constat,  Sic.  Maximi 
aroores  inde  nascuniur.  Sed  si  persuasum  illi  fuerit  te  solum  habeie,  elanguescii 
Jliico  amor  suus. 
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an?ry  apt  to  mistake,  &c.  bene  speres  licet,  sweet  sister,  he 
is  thine  own;  yet  if  you  let  him  alone,  humour  him,  please 
him  &c  and  that  he  perceive  once  he  hath  you  sure,  without 
any  corrivall,  his  love  will  languish,  and  he  will  not  care  so 
much  for  you.  Hitherto  (saith  he)  can  I  speak  out  of  expe- 
rience; Demophantus,  a  rich  fellow,  was  a  suiter  of  mine;  I 
seem'd  to  neglect  him,  and  gave  better  entertainment  to  Cal- 
liades  the  painter,  before  his  face ;  prindpio  abiit,  verbis  me 
insectatus,  at  first  he  went  his  way  all  in  a  chafe,  cursing  and 
swearing,  but  at  last  he  came  submitting  himself,  vowing  and 
protesting  that  he  loved  me  most  clearly,  I  should  have  all  he 
had,  and  that  he  would  kill  himself  for  my  sake.  Therefore  I 
•advise  thee  (dear  sister  Crisis)  and  all  maids,  not  to  use  your 
suiters  over  kindly;  insolentes  enim  sunt  hoc  cum  sentiunt, 
'twill  make  them  proud  and  insolent ;  but  now  and  then  reject 
them,  estrange  thy  self,  et  si  me  audies  semel  atque  iterum  ex- 
clude, shut  him  out  of  doors,  once  or  twice  ;  let  him  dance  at- 
tendance ;  follow  my  counsell,  and  by  this  means  ^you  shall 
make  him  mad,  come  off  roundly,  stand  to  any  conditions, 
and  do  whatsoever  you  will  have  him.  These  are  the  ordinary 
practises;  yet  in  the  said  Lucian,  Melissa  me  thinks,  had  a 
trick  beyond  all  this ;  for  when  her  suiter  came  coldly  on,  to 
stir  him  up,  she  writ  one  of  his  corrivals  names  and  lier  own 
in  a  paper,  Melissa  amat  Hermotimum,  Hermotimus  Melis 
sum,  causing  it  to  be  stuck  upon  a  post,  for  all  gazers  to  be- 
hold, and  lost  it  in  the  way  where  he  used  to  walk;  which 
when  the  silly  novice  perceived,  statim  ut  legit  credidit,  in- 
stantly apprehended  it  was  so,  came  raving  to  me,  &c.  ^  and 
so  when  I  loas  in  despair  of  his  love,  four  montlis  after  I  re- 
covered him  again.  Eugenia  drew  Timocles  for  her  valen- 
tine, and  wore  his  name  a  long  time  after  in  her  bosome  :  Ca- 
maena  singled  out  Pamphilus  to  dance,  at  Myson's  wedding 
(some  say)  for  there  she  saw  him  first;  Fjelicianus  overtook 
Cselia  by  the  high  way  side,  offered  his  service,  thence  came 
farther  acquaintance,  and  thence  came  love.  But  who  can  re- 
peat half  their  devices  ?  What  Aretine  experienced,  what  con- 
ceited Lucian,  or  wanton  Aristsenetus  ?  They  will  deny  and 
take,  stiffly  refuse,  and  yet  earnestly  seek  the  same ;  repel  to 
make  them  come  vvith  more  eagerness  ;  fly  from  if  you  follow ; 
but  if  averse,  as  a  shadow  they  >vill  follow  you  again,  fitgien- 
tem  sequitur,  sequentem  fugit  t  with  a  regaining  retrait,  a 
gentle  reluctancy,  a  smiling  threat,  a  pretty  pleasant  peevish- 


■Venientem  viilebis  ipsum  denuo  inflammatum  ct  prorsus  insanicntr.m.  ""Et  sic 
cum  ferc  dit  illo  desperassem,  post  menses  qumuor  ad  ime  reditt. 
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ness,  they  will  )jut  you  off,  and  have  a  thousand  such  several  en- 
tiscments.    For  as  he  saith, 

Non  est  forma  satis,  nee  quae  vult  bella  videri, 

Debet  vulgari  more  plaecre  suis. 
Dicta,  sales,  lusus,  sermones,  gratia,  risus, 

Vincunt  naturaj  candidioris  opus. 

'Tis  not  enough  though  she  be  fair  of  heWj 
For  her  to  use  this  vulgar  complement  : 
But  pretty  toyes,  and  jests,  and  sawes,  and  smiles. 
Are  far  beyond  what  beauty  can  attempt. 

For  this  cause,  belike,  Philostratus  in  his  images,  makes  divers 
loves,  some  yong,  some  of  one  age,  some  of  anoiher,  some 
winged,  some  of  one  sex,  some  of  another,  some  with  torches, 
some  with  golden  apples,  some  with  darts,  gins,  snares,^  and 
other  engins  in  their  hands,  as  Propertius  hath  prettily  painted 
them  out,  lib.  2.  et  29.  and  which  some  interpret,  divers  entise- 
ments,  or  divers  affections  of  lovers ;  which  if  not  alone,  yet 
joyntly  may  batter  and  overcome  the  strongest  constitutions.  _ 

It  is  reported  of  Decius,  and  Valerianus,  those  two  notorious 
persecutors  of  the  church,  that  when  they  could  enforce  a 
yong  christian  by  no  means  (as  "^Hierome  records)  to  sa- 
crifice to  their  idols,  by  no  torments  or  promises,  they  took 
another  course  to  tempt  him  :  they  put  him  into  a  fair  garden, 
and  set  a  yong  curtesan  to  dally  with  him ;  ^  she  took  him 
about  the  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  that  which  is  not  io^  he 
named,  manibusque  attrectare,  ^c.  and  all  those  entlse- 
ments  which  might  be  used  ;  that  whom  torments  could  not, 
love  might  batter  and  beleaguer.  But  such  was  his  constancy, 
she  could  not  overcome ;  and  when  this  last  engin  would  take 
no  place,  they  left  him  to  his  own  ways..  At  Barclye  in  Glo- 
cester-shire,  there  was  in  times  past  a  nunnery  (saith  Gualte- 
rus.Mapes,  an  old  historiographer  of  ours,  that  lived  400  years 
since)  of  which  there  was  a  noble  and  a  fair  lady  abbess  :  God- 
tvin,  that  subtile  earl  of  Kent,  travelling  that  way,  (seeking  not 
her  but  hers)  leaves  a  nephew  of  his,  a  proper  yong  gallant  (as 
if  he  had  been  sick)  icith  her,  till  he  came  back  again;  and  gives 
the  ijong  man  charge  so  long  to  counterfeit,  till  he  had  de- 

"  Petronius  Caialeet.  "  Imagines  Deorum,  fol.  327-  varios  amores  ftrit, 

Iwos  poma  ivurea,  alios  saagitlas,  alios  laqucos,  &c.  _    '  i-P>«.  l.b.  3.  uta  1  ai.li 

E  en.L  "  Meretrl.  speciosu  cepit  dcllcatius  stri«gere  col  .  complcN.bus,  et 

corpove  in  libidinem  concita.o,  &c.  '  Camden  ,n  G  ocesicrs^>,re  hu,c 

pjfuit  nobilis  et  Formosa  Abbatissa:  Godwinus  comes  indolo  subt.l.s   non  >psam, 
sua  cupiens,  reiiquit  ncpotcm  suum  forma  elcsanussiraum,  tanquam  infinnum  donee 
revertcretur,  iristrait,  Sec. 
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fiowred  the  abbess,  and  as  many  besides  of  the  nuns  as  he 
could  ;  and  leaves  him  withall,  rings,  jewels,  girdles,  and  such 
toyes  to  give  them  still,  when  they  came  to  visit  him.  Tlie 
yong  man  loilling  to  undergo  such  a  business,  plaid  Ms  part  so 
well,  that  in  short  space  he  got  up  most  of  their  bellies ;  and 
tohen  he  had  done,  told  his  lord  hoio  he  had  sped:  ^his 
lord  makes  instantly  to  the  court,  tells  the  king  how  such  a 
nunnery  ivas  become  a  bawdy  liouse,  procures  a  visitatiouy 
gets  them  to  be  turned  out,  and  begs  the  lands  to  his  own  use. 
This  story  I  do  therefore  repeat,  that  you  may  see  of  what 
force'  these  entisements  are,  if  they  be  opportunely  used ;  and 
how  hard  it  is  even  for  the  most  averse  and  sanctified  souls,  to 
resist  such  allurements.  John  Major  in  the  life  of  John  the 
Monk,  that  lived  in  the  dayes  of  Theodosius,  commends  the 
hermite  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  continency,  and  of  a 
most  austere  life ;  but  one  night,  by  chance,  the  divel  came  to 
his  cell  in  the  habit  of  a  yong  market  wench  that  had  lost 
her  way,  and  desired  for  God's  sake  some  lodging  with  him. 
^  The  old  man  let  her  in ;  and  aftei'  some  common  confer- 
ence of  her  mishap,  she  began  to  inveagle  him  with  lascivious 
talk  and  jests,  to  play  with  his  beard,  to  kiss  him,  and  do  ivorse, 
till  at  last  she  overcame  him.  As  he  ivent  to  address  himself 
to  that  business,  she  vanished  on  a  sudden,  and  the  diveh  in  the 
ayr  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Whether  this  be  a  true  story,  or  a  tale, 
I  will  not  much  contend  j  it  serves  to  illustrate  this  which  I 
have  said. 

Yet  were  it  so,  that  these  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken, 
and  such  like  intising  baits  be  not  sufficient,  there  be  many 
others,  which  will  of  themselves  intend  this  passion  of  burning 
lust;  amongst  which,  dancing  is  none  of  the  least  j  and  it  is 
an  engin  of  such  force,  I  may  not  omit  it.  Incitamentum 
libidinis,  Petrarch  calls  it,  the  spur  of  lust;  a  ^circle  of 
which  the  divel  himself  is  the  center.  ^  Many  women  that 
use  it,  have  come  dishonest  home  ;  most  indifferent ;  none  better. 
« Another  terms  it,  the  companion  of  all  filthy  delights  and  en- 
tisements; and  His  not  easily  told  what  inconvenimces  come  by 
it,  what  scurrile  talk,  obscene  actions ;  and  many  times  such 


»  Hie  impiger  regera  adit,  Abbatissam  et  suas  prsegnantes  edocet,  exploratoribus  missis 
probat,  et  iis  ejectis,  a  domino  suo  manerium  accepit,  i>  Post  sermones 

de  casu  suo  suavitate  sermonis  conciliat  animum  hominis,  manuraque  inter  colloquia 
et  nsus  ad  barbam  protendit  et  palpare  ccepit  cervicem  suam  ct  osculari)  quid  multa? 
captivum  ducit  militem  Christi.  Complcxura  cvaneseit,  dsemones  in  acre  monachum 
riserunt.  c  Choraa  circulus,  cujus  centrum  diabolus.  •»  MulttB 

indc  impudicae  doraum  rediere,  plurcs  ambiguoe,  melior  nulla.  •  Turpiunx 

dehciarum  comes  est  exteroa  saltalio;  neque  ccrte  facile  diotu  quoe  mala  hinc  vi«ui 
nauriat,  et  qu«  pariat  colloquia,  monstrosos,  inconditos  gestus,  &c. 

VOL.  II. 
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mQnstrous  gesture?,  sucli  lascivious  raotions,  such  wanton  tunes, 
nieretricious  kisses,  homely  embracings, 

 *  (ut  Gaclitana  canoro 

Incipiat  prurire  choi-j,  ]>Iausuque  probatas 
Ad  terrain  tremulae  descendant  elune  puellae, 
Irritamentum  Veneris  languentis)  

that  it  will  make  the  spectators  mad.    When  that  epitomizer 
of  "^Trogus  had  to  the  full  described,  and  set  out  king  Pto- 
lomie's  riot,  as  a  chief  engin  and  instrument  of  his  overthrow, 
he  adds  tympanum  et  tripndmm,  fidling  and  dancing;  the 
Icing  was  not  a  spectator  onely,  but  a  priiidpall  actor  himself. 
A  thing  nevertheless  frequently  used,  and  part  of  a  gentle- 
woman's bringing  up,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  on  the  lute,  or 
some  such  instrument,  before  she  can  say  her  Pater  Noster,  or 
ten  commaiidements.    'Tis  the  next  way  their  parents  think, 
to  get  them  husbands;   they  are  compelled  to  learn,  and  by 
that  means,  =  incestos  amores  de  tenero  meditantitr  ungite ; 
'tis  a  great  allurement  as  it  is  often  used,  and  many  are  un- 
done by  it.    Thais  in  Lucian,  inveagled  Lamprias  in  a  dance. 
Herodias  so  far  pleased  Herod,  that  she  made  him  swear  to 
give  her  what  she  would  ask,  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  platter. 
•1  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  riding  by  Falais,  spied  Arlette  a 
£air  maid,  as  she  danced  on  a  green;  and  was  so  much  ena- 
moured with  the  object,  that  "^he  must  needis  lye  with  her  that 
night.     Owen  Tudor  won  queen  Catharine's  affection  in  a 
dance ;  falling  by  chance,  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  Who  cannot 
parallel  these  stories  out  of  his  experience  ?  Speusippus  a  noble 
gallant  in  *that  greek  Aristeenetus,  seeing  Panareta  a  fair  yong; 
gentlewoman  dancing  by  accident,  was  so  fiar  in  love  with: 
iier,  that  for  a  long  time  after  he  could  think  of  nothing  but 
Panareta ;    he  came  raving  home  full  of  Panareta :  WJiO 
•would  not  admire  her,  lolio  would  not  love  her,  that  shoidd 
hut  see  her  dance  as  I  did  f  O  admirable,  O  divine  Panareta .? 
I  have  seen  old  and  new  Rome,  many  fair  cities,  many  proper 
women,  but  never  any  like  to  Panareta !  they  are  dross,  dair^ 
dies  all  to  Panareta !  O  how  she  danced,  how  she  tript,  hour 
she  turn'd,  with  ivhat  a  grace  !  happy  is  that  man  that  shall  en- 
joye  her.  O  most  incomparable,  onely,  Panareta  !  Wlicn  Xeno- 
phon  in  Symposio,  or  banquet,  had  discoursed  of  love,  and 

"  Juv.  Sat.  11.  Justin.  1.  10.  A<id«ntur  instrnmenta  luxurire,  tympan»«t 

tripudia;  Tiec  tam  spectator  rex,  sed  nequitiie  magister,  &c.  "  HOr.  1.  3.  od.  6- 

*  Havardc  vita  ejus.  "  01'  whom  he  begat  William  the  Conqueror;  by  the  ssme 

token  she  tore  lier  smock  down,  saying,  &c.  fEpist.  26.   Quis  noii  mirat^is 

■eltantem  ?  Quis  non  vidit  et  amavit  ?  Teterrm  et  novain  viUi  Romam,  sed  tibi  timi'effl 
noa  vidi  Funareta ;  feliz  qui  Panareta  firuit\u°, 
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vised  all  the  engins  that  might  be  devised  to  move  Socrates ; 
amongst  the  rest,  to  stir  him  the  more,  he  shuts  up  all  with  a 
pleasant  interlude  or  dance  of  Dionysius  and  Ariadne,  ^pirgt, 
Ariadne  dressed  like  a  bride  came  in  and  took  her  place ;  Jnf 
and  by  Diomjsius  entred,  dancing  to  the  musick.  The  spec- 
tators did  all  admire  the  yong  mans  carriage ;  and  Ariadne  het 
self  teas  so  much  affected  unth  tlie  sight,  that  she  could  scarse 
sit.  After  a  while  Dionysius  beholding  Ariadne,  and  incensed 
with  love,  boicing  to  her  knees,  embraced  her  first,  and  kissed 
her  unth  a  grace ;  she  embraced  him  again,  and  kissed  him 
loith  like  affection,  SfC.  as  the  dance  required ;  but  they  that 
stood  hx)  and  saw  this,  did  much  applaud  and  commend  them 
both  for  it.  And  when  Dionysius  rose  vp,  he  raised  hei-  up 
With  him,  and  many  pretty  gestures,  embraces,  kisses,  and  love 
cmnplements  passed  between  them ;  which  when  they  saw  fair 
Bacchus  and  beautiful  Ai-iadne,  so  sxceetly  and  so  imfainedly 
kissing  each  other,  so  teaVy  embracing,  they  swoi-e  they  loved 
indeed,  and  were  so  enjiamed  ivith  the  object,  that  they  began 
to  rouse  vp  tliemsehes,  as  if  they  woidd  have  flown.  At  the  last, 
when  they  saio  them  stili,  so  willingly  embracing,  and  now 
ready  to  go  to  the  bride-chamber,  they  were  so  ravished  icith 
it,  that  they  that  loere  unmarried,  swore  they  ivoidd  forthwith 
marry ;  and  those  that  were  married,  called  instantly  for  their 
horses,  and  gallopped  home  to  their  luives,-  What  greater 
motive  can  there  be  then  this  burning  lust  ?  What  so  violent 
an  oppugner?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore,  so  many 
general  councels  condemn  it;  so  many  fathers  abhor  it;  so  many 
grave  men  speak  against  it :  use  not  the  company  of  a  woman, 
^aith  Siracides,  9.  4.  that  is  a  singer,  or  a  dancer ;  neither 
hear,  least  t/ion  be  taken  in  her  craftiness.  In  circo  non 
tarn  cernitur  quam  disdtur  libido.  ''Hsedus  holds,  lust  in 
theaters  is  not  seen,  but  learned.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that 
doquent  divine  ('=as  he  relates  the  story  himself)  when  a  noble 
friend  of  his  solemnly  invited  him,  with  other  bishops,  to  his 
daughter  Olyilipia's  wedding,  refused  to  come :  ^fcn'  it  is 
absurd  to  see  an  old  gouty  bishop  sit  amongst  dancers;  he 

.Principio  Ariadne  veliit  sponsa  prodit,  ac  sola  recedit;  prodiens  illico  Dio- 
nysius ad  numeros  cantante  tibia  saltabat;  admirati  sunt  omnes  saltaTitem  jnve- 
tlem,  ipsaque  Ariadne!,  ut  vix  potuerit  conquiescere ;  postea  vero  cum  Dian>siu» 
Am  aspexit,  &c.    Ut  autcm  snrrexit  Dionysius,  erexit  simul  Ariadncm,  liceliatque 

Siectiire  gesfus  bstfulantium,  ct  inter  se  compiedteritlum ;  qui  autem  spcctahant,  &c. 
d  extremum  videntes  eos  mtituis  amplexibus  impiicatos  ct  jamjam  ad  tbalanmm 
hiiroS;  qui  non  dmtcrant  uxores  jurabant  uxores  se  ducniros;  qui  autem  duxerant, 
•fonscensis  equis  ct  incitatis,  ut  iisdem  fruerentur,  domuni  festinilrunt.  •>  Lib.  4. 

de  contcfnnend.  araoribus.  Ad  Anysium  epist.  57.  <J  Iri- 

<eim)csti7um  enim  cst,  «  a  mtptiis  abhorrcns,  imer  saltantcs  podagricum  vldere  sfeneni, 
tt  Episcopvira. 
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held  it  unfit  to  be  u  spectator ;  much  less  an  actor.  A'eino  sal- 
iat  sobrius,  Tally  writes ;  he  is  not  a  sober  man  that  dauceth  j 
for  some  such  reason  (belike)  Domitian  forbad  the  Roman  sena- 
tors to  dance ;  and  for  that  fact,  removed  many  of  them  from 
the  senate.  But  these,  you  will  say,  are  lascivious  and  pagan 
dances,  'tis  tlie  abuse  that  causetli  such  inconvenience,  and  1  do 
not  well  therefore  to  condemn,  speak  against,  or  inmcently  to 
accuse  ^he  best  and  pleasantest  thing  (so  "Lucian  calls  it)  that 
belongs  to  mortall  men.  You  misinterpret;  I  condemn  it  not; 
1  hold  it  notwithstanding  an  honest'  disport,  a  lawful  recreation, 
if  it  be  opportune,  moderately  and  soberly  used  :  I  am  of  Plu- 
tarch's mind,  ^that  which  respects  pleasure  alone,  honest  re- 
creatioUf  or  bodily  exercise,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  and  con- 
temned:  I  subscribe  to  '^Lucian;  'tis  an  elegant  thing,  which 
chcareth  up  the  mind,  exerciseth  the  body,  delights  the  specta- 
tors, which  teacheth  many  comely  gestures,  equally  affecting 
the  ears,  eys,  and  soul  it  self.  Salust  discommends  singing 
and  dancing  in  Sempronia,  not  that  slie  did  sing  or  dance,  but 
that  she  did  it  in  excess ;  'tis  the  abuse  of  it :  and  Gregorie's  re- 
fusal doth  not  simply  condemn  it,  but  in  some  folks.  Many  will 
not  allow  men  and  women  to  dance  together,  because  it  is  a  pro- 
vocation to  lust:  they  may  as  well,  with  Lycurgus  and  Mahomet, 
cut  down  all  vines,  forbid  the  drinking  of  wine,  for  that  it  makes 
some  men  drunk. 

Nihil  prodest  quod  non  laedere  posset  idem  : 
Igne  quid  utilius }  

I  say  of  this,  as  of  all  other  honest  recreations ;  they  are  like 
fire,  good  and  bad,  and  I  see  no  sucli  inconvenience,  but  that 
they  may  so  dance,  if  it  be  done  at  due  times,  and  by  fit  per- 
sons:  and  conclude  with  Wolfongus  ^Hider,  and  most  of  our 
modern  divines :  Si  decor<e,  graves,  verecunda,  plena  luce 
bonorum  virorum  et  matronarum  honestarum,  tempestive 
Jiant,  probari  j^ossunt,  et  debent.  Tliere  is  a  time  to  'mourn, 
a  time  to  dance,  Eccles.  3.  4.  Let  them  take  their  pleasures 
then,  and  as  *^he  said  of  old,  yong  men  and  maids  flourish- 
ing in  their  age,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  icell  attired 

'  •  Rem  omnium  in  mortalium  vita  optimam  inuocenter  accusare.  Quae 
honestam  voluptatem  respicit,  aut  corporis  exerciiium,  coniemni  non  debet.  «  Eie- 
gaiitissiraa  res  est,  quae  et  mentem  acuit,  corpus  exerceat,  et  spectantes  oblectet,  multoe 
gestua  decoros  docc.ns,  oculos,  aures,  auimum  ex  tequo  demulcens.  ^  Ovid. 

*  System,  moralis  PbilosopbiiB.  Apulcius.  10.    Puelli,  puellaeque 

vlrenti  f.orentcs  selatuM,  formll  conspicui,  veste  nilidi,  incessu  gratiosi,  Graecaniiam 
»altantes  Pyrrbicam,  dispositis  ordinalionibus,  decoros  ambitus  inenabant,  nunc 
in  oibcm  flexi,  nunc  in  obliquam  teriera  couuexi,  Dunc  iu  quadruu  cuncati^  uuuc  iude 
yaparati,  &c.  < 
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ond  of  comely  carriage,  dancing  a  Greek  galhard,  and  as  their 
dance  required,  kept  their  time,  nmo  turning,  nmo  tracing, 
now  apart,  now  altogether,  7iow  a  courtesie,  then  a  caper,  S^c. 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight,  to  see  those  pretty  knots,  and  swim- 
ming figures.  The  sun  and  moon  (some  say)  dance  about  tlie 
earth ;  the  three  upper  planets  about  the  sun  as  their  center, 
now  stationary,  now  direct,  now  retrograde,^  now  in  npoga^o, 
then  in  perig<eo,  now  swift,  then  slow,  occidental!,  orientall, 
they  turn  round,  jumpe  and  trace,  ?  and  ?  about  the  sun 
with  those  thirty  three  Maculfe  or  burbonian  planet ;  circa  So- 
lem  sallantes  Cxjtharedum,  saith  Fromundus.  Four  Medi- 
cean  stars  dance  about  Jupiter ;  two  Austrian  about  Saturn,  &c. 
and  all  (belike)  to  the  musick  of  the  sphears.  Our  greatest  coun- 
sellors, and  staid  senators,  at  sometimes,  dance ;  as  David  before 
the  ark,  2  Sam.  6.  14.  Miriam,  Exod.  15.  20.  Judith,  15.  13. 
(though  the  divel  hence  perhaps  hath  brought  in  those  bawdy 
Bacchanals)  and  well  may  they  do  it.  The  greatest  souldiers, 
as  aQuintilianus,  ^iEmilius  Probus,  Coelius  Rhodiginus,  have' 
proved  at  large,  still  use  it  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  most 
worthy  senators,  cantare,  saltare.  Lucian,  Macrobius,  Libanus, 
Plutarch,  Julius,  Pollux,  Athenjeus,  have  written  just  tracts  in 
commendation  of  it.  In  this  our  age  it  is  in  much  request  in 
those  countries,  as  in  all  civil  commonwealths,  as  Alexander  ab 
Alexandro,  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  et  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  hath  proved  at  large; 
•J  amongst  the  Barbarians  themselves,  nothing  so  pretious;  all  the 
world  allows  it. 

*  Divitias  contemno  tuas,  rex  CroesCj  tuamque 
Vendo  Asiam,  unguentis,  flore,  mero,  Choreis. 

^Plato  in  his  Common-wealth,  will  have  dancing-schools  to 
be  maintained,  that  young  folks  might  meet,  be  acquainted, 
see  one  another,  and  be  seen ;  nay  more,  he  would  have  them 
dance  naked ;  and  scoflPs  at  them  that  laugh  at  it.  But  Euse- 
bius  prcEpar.  Evangel,  lib.  1.  cop.  11.  and  Theodoret  lib.  9. 
curat.  grcBc.  affect,  worthily  lash  him  for  it;  and  well  they 
might:  for  as  one  saitli,  sThe  very  sight  of  naked  pm-tSj 
causelh  enormous,  exceeding  concupiscences,  and  stirs  vp  both 
'men  and  women  to  bimiing  lust.  There  is  a  mean  in  all 
things :  this  is  my  censure  in  brief ;  dancing  is  a  pleasant 
recreation  of  body  and  mind,  if  sober  and  modest  (such  as  our 

»  Lib.  1.  cap.  11.  Vit.EpaminomiiB.  '  Lib.  5.  Read  P. 

Martyr  Ocean  Decad.  Dcnzo,  Lerius,  Hacbiit,  &c.  '  Angerianus  Erotopccdinm. 

'  10.  I^g.riis  yolp  TO/auTijf  ffwouS^f  fvsxa  &c.  liujus  causa  oportuit  eliscipliiiam  cuiistitui, 
«t  tarn  pueri  qiiam  puellic  choreas  celebrent,  spectenturquc  ac  specieul,  Jto.  8  As- 
pectus  enim  nudorum  corporum  tarn  mnrcs  quam  focminas  irtitaie  solct  ad  enoniiet  \»s^ 
€mx  appetitus. 
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Christian  danqes  are)  if  temppstive)y  used  ;  a  furioys  motive  to 
burping  Iijst,  if,  as  by  Pagans  heretofore,  unchastely  abused.  But 
I  proceed. 

If  thqse  allurements  do  ppt  take  place,  (for  ^Simierus,  that 
great  master  of  dalliance  shall  not  behave  himself  better)  the 
more  effectually  to  move  others,  and  satisfie  their  lust,  they  will 
swear  and  lye,  promise,  protest,  forge,  counterfeit,  brag,  bribe, 
flatter  and  dissemble  of  all  sides.  'Xwas  Lncretia's  counsel  in 
Aretine,  Si  vis  arnica  frui,  promitte,  Jinge,  jura,  perjjira,jactn, 
Simula,  mentire,  and  they  put  it  vyell  in  practice,  as  Apollo  to 
Daphne, 

 mihi  Delphica  tellus 

Et  Claros  et  Tenedos,  Patareaque  regia  servit, 
Jupiter  est  genitor  . 

Delphos,  Clarps  and  Tenedos  serve  xxie. 
And  Jupiter  is  knqwn  my  sire  to  be. 

"  The  poorest  swaines  will  do  as  much ; 

^Mille  pecus  i^ivei  s\xnt  et  mihi  yalUbus  agni. 

I  have  a  thousand  sheep,  good  store  of  cattle,  and  they  are  all  at 
her  command, 

 ^  Tibi  nos,  tibi  nostra  supellex, 

liuraqup  servierint — t-t 

house,  land,  goods,  are  at  her  service,  as  he  is  himself.  Dino- 
inachus,  a  senators  son  in  ^Lucian,  in  love  with  a  wench  infe- 
rior to  him  in  birth  and  fortunes,  the  sooner  to  accomplish  his 
desire,  wept  unto  her,  and  swore  he  loved  her  with  all  his 
heart,  and  her  alone ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  ever  his  father  died 
(a  very  rich  man  and  almost  decrepit)  he  would  make  her  his 
wife.  The  maid  by  chance  made  her  mother  acquainted  with 
the  business,  who  being  ^n  old  fox,  well  experienced  in  such 
matters,  told  her  daughter,  now  ready  to  yeeld  to  his  desire, 
tiiat  he  meant  nothing  less ;  for  dost  thou  think  he  will  ever 
care  for  thee,  being  a  poor  wench,  s  that  may  have  his  choice 
of  all  the  beauties  in  the  city,  one  noble  by  birth,  with  sq 
many  talents,  as  yong,  better  qualified,  and  fairer  then  thy 
self  ?  daughter  belceve  him  not :  the  maid  was  abasht,  and  so 
the  matter  broke  off.  When  Jupiter  WQped  Juno  fii^st  (Lilius 
Giraldus  relates  it  out  of  an  old  Comment  on  Theocritus)  the 

•  Camden  Annal.  Ani\o  1578,  fol.  276.  Araatoriis  fvetU5  et  iUecebris  exqulsUisii- 
mus.  ^  Met.  1 .  Ovid.  c  Erasmus  egl.  Mille  raci  Sic^lis  rrrant  in  mon- 

tibus  agni.  Virg.  «  Loechaeus.  fTom.  4.  iperit.  dial.  Ainare  s« 

jxirat  et  laclnimatur  diciu|ae  uxorcra  me  ducere  v?Hf,  qumn  p^t^t  ^culog  ^Ijmissct, 
»  Quum  dotem  alibi  multo  jnajorcin  aspiciei,  &c. 
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better  to  effect  his  suite,  lie  turned  Inmseif  into  a  cuckow ;  and 
spying  her  one  day  walking  alone,  separated  from  the  other 
goddesses,  caused  a  tempest  suddenly  to  arise,  for  fear  of  which, 
she  fled  to  shelter:  Jupiter  to  avoid  the  storm  likewise  flew  into 
her  lap,  in  virginis  Jiinonis  gremium  devolavit,  whom  Juno  for 
pitty  covered  in  her  "  apron.    But  lie  turned  himself  fortiiwith 
into  his  own  shape,  began  to  embrace  and  offer  violence  unto 
her,  sed  ilia  matris  metu  abnuebat,  but  she  by  no  means  would 
yeeld,  donee  polUcilus  connubium  obtinuit,  till  he  vowed  and 
swore  to  marry  her,  and  then  she  gave  consent.    This  fact  was 
done  at  Thornax  hill,  which  ever  after  was  called  Cuckow 
hill;  and  in  perpetuall  remembrance,  there  was  a  temple 
erected  to  Telia  Juno  in  the  same  place.    So  powerful!  are  fair 
promises,  vows,  oathes  and  protestations.    It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  too,  in  this  case,  to  belie  their  age,  which  widdows 
usually  do,  that  mean  to  marry  again;  and  batchelours  too, 
sometimes, 

^  Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  setas 
Claudere  lustrum  j 

to  say  they  are  yonger  then  they  are.  Charmides,  in  the  said 
Lucian,  loved  Philematiurei,  an  old  maid  of  45  years,  <=she  swore 
to  him  she  was  but  32  next  December.  But  to  dissemble  in  this 
kinde,  is  familiar  of  all  sides,  and  often  it  takes. 

^Fallere  credent  em  res  est  operx)sa  puellam, 

'tis  soon  done,  no  such  great  mastery, 

Egregiam  vero  laudem,  et  spolia  ampla,  

And  nothing  so  frequent  as  to  belie  their  estates ;  to  prefer  their 
suites ;  and  to  advance  themselves.  Many  men,  to  fetch  over 
a  yong  woman,  widdows,  or  whom  they  love,  will  not  stick  to 
crack,  forge  and  fain  any  thing  comes  next;  bid  his  boy  fetch 
his  cloak,  rapier,  gloves,  jewels,  &c.  in  such  a  chest,  scarlet- 
golden-tissue  breeches,  &c.  when  there  is  no  such  matter ;  or 
make  any  scruple  to  give  out,  as  he  did  in  Petronius,  that  he 
was  master  of  a  ship,  kept  so  many  servants ;  and,  to  personate 
their  part  the  better,  take  upon  them  to  be  gentlemen  of  good 
houses;  well  descended  and  allied;  hire  apparell  at  brokers; 
some_  scavinger  or  prick-louse  taylors  to  attend  upon  them  for 
the  time ;  swear  they  have  great  possessions,  ^  bribe,  lye,  cog, 
and  foist,  how  dearly  they  love,  how  bravely  they  will  maintain 

"  Or  upper  garment.  Quern  Juno  miserata  vcste  conlexit.  Hor. 
•  Dejeravit  ilia  secundum  supra  trigcsimum  atl  proximuni  Dccembrcm  coraplcturam* 
se  esse.  d  Qvid.  •  Nam  donis  vincitur  omnia  apior.  Catullus  1. 
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her,  like  any  lady,  countess,  dutchess,  or  queen  ;  they  shall  have 
gowns,  tires,  jewels,  coaches,  and  caroches,  choice  diet. 

The  heads  of  parrats,  tongues  of  nightingals. 
The  brains  of  peacocks,  and  of  estriches. 
Their  bath  shall  be  the  juyce  of  gillifiowres. 
Spirit  of  roses,  and  of  violets. 
The  milk  of  unicorns,  &c. 

as  old  Volpone  courted  Cajlia  in  the  ^  comcedy,  when  as,  tlicy 
are  no  such  men,  not  worth  a  groat,  but  meer  sharkers,  to 
make  a  fortune,  to  get  their  desire,  or  else  pretend  love  to  spend 
their  idle  hours,  to  be  more  welcome,  and  for  better  entertain- 
ment.   The  conclusion  is,  they  mean  nothing  less ; 

Nil  metuunt  jurare,  nihil  promittere  curant  : 
Sed  simul  ac  cupidae  mentis  satiata  libido  est. 
Dicta  nihil  metuere,  nihil  perjuria  curant. 

Oathes,  vows,  promises,  are  much  protested ; 
But  when  their  minde,  and  lust  is  satisfied, 
Oathes,  vows,  promises,  are  quite  neglected. 

though  he  solemnly  swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  by  Venus 
shrine.  Hymen's  deity,  by  Jupiter,  and  all  the  other  gods,  give 
no  credit  to  his  words.  For  when  lovers  swear,  Venus  laughs, 
Venus  hcEC  perjuria  ridet ;  ^  Jupiter  himself  smiles,  and  par- 
dons it  withall,  as  grave  ^  Plato  gives  out ;  of  all  peijury,  that 
alone  for  love  matters  is  forgiven  by  the  gods.  If  promises, 
lies,  oathes,  and  protestations  will  not  avail,  they  fall  to  bribes, 
tokens,  gifts,  and  such  like  feates.  ^Plurimus  auro  conciliatur 
amor :  as  Jupiter  corinpted  Danae  with  a  golden  shower, 
and  Liber  Ariadne  with  a  lovely  crown,  (which  was  after- 
wards translated  into  the  heavens,  and  there  for  ever  shines;) 
they  will  rain  chickins,  florens,  crowns,  angels,  all  raaner  of 
coines  and  stamps  in  her  lap.  And  so  must  he  certainly 
do  that  will  speed;  make  many  feasts,  banquets,  invitations, 
send  her  some  present  or  other  every  foot.  Summo  studio 
parentur  epidcc  (saith  ^Hcedus)  et  crebrce  Jiant  largitiones ; 
he  must  be  very  bountiful  and  liberal,  seek  and  sue,  not 
to  her  onely,  but  to  all  her  followers,  friends,  familiars, 
fidlers,  panders,  parasites,  and  houshold  servants;  he  must  in- 
sinuate himself,  and  surely  will,  to  all,  of  all  sorts,  messengers, 
porters,  carriers ;  no  man  must  be  unrewarded,  or  unrespected. 

a  Fox.  act.  0.  sc.  3.  ''Catullus.  '  Ppr)uria  ridet  amantum  Jupiter,  ct 

vcutos  iirita  ferre  juliel,  Tibul.  lib.  3.  ct  C.  In  I'liilcbo.  Pejcramilms  hisDii 

(oli  ignoscuiit.  '  Catul.  ^  Lib.  1.  de  contemnendis  amoribus. 
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I  had  a  suiter  (salth  "Aretine's  Lucretia)  that  when  he  came 
to  my  house,  flung  gold  and  sliver  about,  as  if  it  had  bin 
chaff.  Another  suiter  1  had,  wau  a  very  cholerick  fellow;  but 
I  so  handled  him,  that  tor  all  his  fuming,  1  brought  him  upon 
his  knees :  If  there  had  been  an  excellent  bit  in  the  market, 
any  novelty,  fish,  fruit,  or  fowl,  muskadel,  or  malmesey,  or 
a  cup  of  neat  wine  in  all  the  city,  it  was  presented  presently  to 
me,  though  never  so  dear,  hard  to  come  by,  yet  I  had  it :  the 
poor  fellow  was  so  fond  at  last,  that  I  think,  if  I  would,  I 
might  have  had  one  of  his  eys  out  of  his  head.  A  third 
suiter  was  a  merchant  of  Rome;  and  his  manner  of  wooing 
was,  witli  "^exquisite  musick,  costly  banquets,  poems,  &c. 
I  held  him  off,  till  at  length  he  protested,  promised,  and 
swore  pro  virginitate  regno  me  donaturmn,  I  should  have  all 
he  had,  house,  goods  and  lands,  pro  concubitu  soh;  « Neither 
was  there  ever  any  conjurer,  I  think,  to  charm  his  spirits,  that 
used  such  attention,  or  mighty  words,  as  he  did  exquisite 
phrases;  or  general  of  any  army,  so  many  stratagems  to  win 
a  city,  as  he  did  tricks  and  devices  to  get  the  love  of  me.  Thus 
men  are  active  and  passive;  and  women  not  far  behind  them 
in  this  kinde :  audax  ad  omnia  fxmina,  qua  vel  amat,  vel 
odit. 

■>  JFor  iaU  fso  BolDtj  tTjcrc  can  non, 
©tDcar  anD  Ipc  as  toomm  can. 

«They  will  crack,  counterfeit  and  collogue,  as  well  as  the  best 
with  handkerchiefs,  and  wrought  nightcaps,  purses,  posies,  and' 
such  toyes  :  as  he  justly  complained, 

''Cur  mittis  violas?  nempe  ut  violentius  urar; 
Quid  violas  violis  me  violenta  tuis  ?  &c. 

Why  dost  thou  send  me  violets,  my  dear  ? 
To  make  me  burn  more  violent  I  fear  ; 
With  violets  too  violent  thou  art. 
To  violate  and  wound  my  gentle  heart. 

When  nothing  else  will  serve,  the  last  refuge  is  their  tears 
/fee  scripsi  {tester   amorem)  mixta  lachrymis  et  sums', 
tmxt  tears  and  sighs,  I  write  this  (1  take  love  to  witness)  saith 
sChehdonia  to  Philonius.    Ltmina  qucc  modo  fulmina,  jam 

•  Dial.  Ital.  Argentum  ut  palcas  prnjiciebat.  Billosum  habui  amatorem  qui  supplex 
flex>s  genibus   &c.    Nullus  recens  allatus  terr«  fructus,  nullum  cunediarumT,  us 
carum  erat,  nullum  v,num  Creucum  preuosum,  quin  ad  me  ferret  illieo-  "credo 
altei urn  milium  piMorulaturus,  &c.  •>  Po«  mii«;,.-m  ' '"^O' 

Ah  crudelc  genus  nec  tulum  fcm.na  nomen !  Tibul.  1.  a.  eleg.  t.  r  J  v TnJs 

« AristKnelus  lib.a.  epist.  la.  °  .Jovianus 
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flumina  lachrymarum,  those  burning  torches  are  now  turn'd  to 
Hoods  of  tears.  Aretine's  Lucretia,  when  her  sweet  heart  came 
to  town  "  wept  in  his  bosome,  that  he  might  be  perswaded  those 
tears  were  shed  for  joye  of  his  return.  Quartilla  in  Peti  onius, 
when  nought  would  move,  fell  a  weeping;  and  as  Balthazar 
Castillo  paints  them  out,  To  these  crocodiles  tears,  they  will 
add  sobs,  fiery  sigfis,  and  sorrowful  countenance ;  pale  colour, 
leanness  ,-  and  \f'  you  do  bat  stir  abroad,  tliese  fiends  are  ready 
to  meet,  you  at  every  turn,  with  such  a  sluttish  neglected  habit, 
dejected  look,  as  if  they  were  now  ready  to  dye  for  your  sake;  and 
how,  saith  he,  shall  a  yong  novice  thus  beset,  escape  f  But  be- 
leeve  them  not. 

 *  animam  ne  crede  puellisj 

Namque  est  fceminea  tutior  unda  fide. 

Tliou  thinkestj  peradventure,  because  of  her  vows,  tears,  smiles, 
and  protestations,  she  is  solely  thine ;  thou  hast  her  heart, 
hand,  and  affection,  when  as  indeed  there  is  no  such  matter ; 
as  the  Spanish  bawde  said,  gaudet  ilia  liabere  unum  in  lecto, 
alterum  in  porta,  tertium  qui  domi  suspiret,  she  will  have  one 
sweet  heart  in  bed,  another  in  the  gate,  a  third  sighing  at  home, 
a  fourth,  &c.  Every  yong  man  she  sees  and  likes,  hath  as  much 
interest,  and  shall  as  soon  injoye  her  as  thy  self.  On  the  other 
side,  which  I  have  said,  men  are  as  false,  let  them  swear,  protest, 
and  lye ;  ■■ 

•Quod  vobis  dicunt,  dixerunt  mille  puellis. 

They  love,  some  of  them,  those  eleven  thousand  virgins  at 
once ;  and  make  them  beleeve,  each  particular,  he  is  besotted 
on  her  ;  or  love  one  till  they  see  another,  and  then  her  alone  : 
like  Milo's  wife  in  Apuleius,  lib.  2.  Si  quern  conspexerit 
speciosa  formee  juvenem,  venustate  ejus  sumitur,  et  in  eum 
animum  intorquet.  'Tis  their  common  complement  in  that 
case ;  they  care  not  what  they  swear,  say,  or  do.  One  while 
they  slight  them,  care  not  for  them,  rail  down  right,  and  scofFe 
at  them ;  and  then  again  they  will  run  mad,  hang  themselves, 
stab  and  kill,  if  they  may  not  injoye  them.  Henceforth 
therefore, 

 nulla  vu'o  juranti  foemina  credat, 

let  tiot  maids  beleeve  them.    These  tricks  and  counterfeit  pas- 

•  Suaviter  flebain,  ut  peisuasum  liabeat  lachrymas  pne  gaudio  illius  reditus  raihi 
emanare.  •>  Lib.  3.  His  acccdunt,  vulnis  subiristis,  color  pallidus,  gemebunda 

vox,  ignita  suspiria,  lachrimae  prope  innumerabiies.  Istce  sc  staiim  umbm  offenuu 
tanto  squaloic,  et  in  omni  fere  dlvcrliculo,  tanta  made,  ut  illas  jamjam  moribundas  putes. 
'  Petronius.  Coeleslina  act.  7.  liarUiio  interpret.  Opiuibus  arridct,  eta  singulis 

amari  se  solam  dicit.  •  Ovid, 
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sions  are  more  familiar  with  women,  ^Jinem  hie  dolori  faciei  aut 
vitte  dies,  miserere  ammtis,  quoth  Phaedra  to  Hippolltus.  Joessa 
in'^Lucian,  told  Pythias  a  yong  man,  to  move  liim  the  more, 
that  if  he  would  not  have  her,  she  was  resolv'd  to  make  away  lier 
self^  Tfiere  is  a  Nemesis,  and  it  cannot  ckuse  but  grieve  and 
trouble  thee,  to  hear  that  I  have  either  strangled  or  drowned  my 
self  for  thy  sake.  Nothing  so  common  to  this  sexe,  as  oathes, 
vows,  and  protestations;  and  as  1  have  already  said,  tears,  which 
they  have  at  command :  for  they  can  so  weep,  that  one  would 
think,  their  very  hearts  were  dissolved  within  them,  and  would 
come  out  in  tears,  their  eys  are  like  rocks,  which  still  drop  water, 
diaria  lachryma  et  sndoris  in  modum  turgeri  promptte,  saith 
"Aristaenetus,  they  wipe  away  their  tears  like  sweat ;  weep  witbj 
ope  eye,  laugh  with  the  other;  or  as  children  '^weep  and  cry, 
they  can  both  together. 

^  Neve  puellarum  lachrymis  moveare  memento, 
Ut  flerent  ocvdos  erudiere  suos. 

Cave  not  for  womens  tears,  I  counsel  thee. 
They  teach  their  eys  as  much  to  weep  as  see. 

And  as  tnueh  pitty  is  to  be  taken  of  a  woman  weeping,  as  of  ^ 
goose  going  bare-foot.  When  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  sent 
a  cryer  about,  to  bid  every  one  that  met  him  take  heed. 

^  Si  flentem  aspicias,  ne  mox  fallare,  caveto  ; 
Sin  arridebit,  magis  effiige  j  et  oscula  si  fors 
Ferre  volet,  fugito :  sunt  oscula  poxia,  in  ipsia 
Suntque  venena  labris,  &c. 

Take  heed  of  Cupid's  tears,  if  cautelous. 
And  of  his  smiles  and  kisses  I  thee  tell. 
If  that  he  offer't,  for  they  be  noxious. 
And  very  poysoft  in  his  lips  doth  dwell. 

6  A  thousand  years,  as  Castilio  conceives,  will  scarce  serve  to 
reckon  np  those  allurements  and  guiles,  that  men  and  women  use 
to  deceive  one  another  with. 

'  Seneca.  Hippol.  »>  Tom.  4.  dial,  merpt.  Tu  vcro  aliquando  maror* 

afficiens  ubi  audieris  me  a  meipsa  laqxico  tui  causa  Buffbcalani  aut  in  putenm  precipl- 
latam.  «  Epist.  ao.  1. 3.  JMauons  flent  dMol)«s  oculi?,  monialea  quatuor. 

nrgmes  nno,  meretricss  nullo,  «  Ovid,  f  Imagines  Deorum  ibi.  332.  ^ 

IHoschi  amore  fugitivo,  quern  Politianus  Latinura  fecit.  s  Lib.  3.  Mille  vix  anni 

sufficerent  ad  onmcs  iUas  machinationes,  dolosque  commcraorandos,  quos  viri  et  mulieres 
H  Vt  inYiww  cue «)BVf  aiant,  excogitate  iolwU 
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Baiodes,  Philters,  causes. 

HEN  all  other  engins  fail,  that  they  can  proceed  no 
farther  of  themselves,  their  last  refuge  is  to  flye  to  bawdes, 
panders,  magical  philters,  and  receipts ;  rather  then  fail,  to  the 
divel  himself. 

Flectere  si  nequeunt  superos,  Acheronta  movebunt. 

And  by  those  Indirect  means,  many  a  man  is  overcome,  and 
precipitated  into  this  malady,  if  he  take  not  good  heed.  For 
these  bawdes  first;  they  are  everywhere  so  common,  and  so 
many,  that  as  he  said  of  old  Croton,  ^  omnes  hie  aut  captantur, 
aiit  captant,  eather  inveagle  or  be  inveagled,  we  may  say  of  most 
of  our  cities,  there  be  so  many  professed,  cunning  bawdes  in  them. 
Besides,  bawdry  is  become  an  art,  or  a  liberal  science,  as  Lucian 
calls  it ;  and  there  be  such  tricks  and  subtleties,  so  many  nurses, 
old  women,  panders,  letter-carriers,  beggers,  physicians,  friers, 
confessors,  employed  about  it,  that  nullus  traclere  stylus  sufficiatj 
one  saith. 

 ^  trecentis  versibus 

Suas  impuritias  traloqui  nemo  potest. 

Such  occult  notes,  stenography,  polygraphy,  Nuntius  animatus, 
or  magnetical  telling  of  their  minds,  which  <=Cabeus  the  Jesuit, 
by  the  way,  counts  fabulous  and  false  ;  cunning  conveyances  in 
this  kinde,  that  neither  Juno's  jealousie,  nor  Danae's  custody,  nor 
Argo's  vigilancy  can  keep  them  safe.  'Tis  the  last  and  common 
refuge  to  use  an  assistant,  such  as  that  Catanean  Philippa  was  to 
Jone  queen  of  Naples ;  a  ^  bawdes  help,  an  old  woman  in  the 
business,  as  i^Myrrha  did  when  she  doted  on  Cyniras,  and  could 
not  compass  her  desire,  the  old  Jade  her  nurse  was  ready  at  a 

pinch  ;  die  inquit,  opemque  me  sine  ferre  tibi  et  in  hac  mea 

{pone  timorem)  sedulitas  erit  apta  tibi,  fear  it  not,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible  to  be  done,  I  will  efllect  it:  non  est  mulieri  mulier 
insuperabilis,  as  ^Caelestina  said;  let  him  or  her  be  never  so 
honest,  watched,  and  reserved,  'tis  hard  but  one  of  these  old'wo- 
men  will  get  access :  andscarse  shall  you  find,  as  S  Austin  obsen-cs, 

»  Petronlus,  ^  Plautus  Tritemius.  '  De  Ma^rnet.  Philos.  lib.  4. 

cap.  10.  Catul.  cleg.  5.  lib.  1.  Venit  in  exillura  callida  lena  meum.        «  Ovid. 

10.  met.  '  Parobosc.  Barthii.  «  Dc  vit.  Erem.  c.  3.  ail  sororeiti. 

Vix  aliquam  recliisanirti  hujiis  tijmporis  solain  invenics,  ante  cujiis  fenestram  non  amis 
garrula,  vel  nugigci  ula  mulier  sedct,  tjum  cam  fabulis  occiipet,  luraoribus  pascat,  liujus 
vel  illius  monachi,  &c. 
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in  a  nunnery,  a  maid  alone ;  if  she  cannot  have  egress,  before 
her  icindow  you  shall  have  an  old  woman,  or  some  prating 
gossip,  tell  her  some  tales  of  this  clerk,  and  that  monk,  describ- 
ing or  commending  some  yong  gentleman  or  other  unto  her. 
As  I  was  walking  in  the  street  (saith  a  good  fellow  in  Pe- 
tronius)  to  see  the  town  served  one  evening,  spied  an  old 
looman  in  a  corner,  selling  of  cabbages  and  roots  (as  our 
hucksters  do  plums,  apples,  and  such  like  fruits ;)  mother 
(quoth  he)  can  you  tell  where  I  dwell  ?  she  being  well  pleased 
ivith  my  foolish  urbanity,  replied,  and  why,  sir,  should  I  not  tell  ? 
icith  that  she  rose  up  and  went  before  me ;  I  took  her  for  a  wise 
looman;  and  by  and  by  she  led  me  into  a  by-lane,  and  told  me 
there  I  shoidd  dwell ;  I  replyed  again,  I  hneio  not  the  house  ; 
but  I  perceived  on  a  sudden  by  the  naked  queans,  that  I  ivas 
now  come  into  a  bawdy-Jwuse ;  and  then  too  late,  I  began  to 
curse  the  treachery  of  this  old  Jade.  Such  tricks  you  shall  have 
in  many  places ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  it  is  ordinary  in  Venice, 
and  in  the  island  of  Zante,  for  a  man  to  be  bawde  to  his  own 
wife.  No  sooner  shall  you  land,  or  come  on  shore,  but  as  the 
comical  poet  hath  it. 


'  Morem  hunc  meretrlces  habent. 
Ad  portum  mittunt  servulos,  ancillulas. 
Si  qua  peregrina  navis  in  portum  aderit, 
Rogant  cujatis  sit,  quod  ei  nomen  siet. 
Post  illae  extempio  sese  adplicent. 


These  wliite  divels  have  their  panders,  bawdes  and  factors  in 
every  place,  to  seek  about,  and  bring  in  customers ;  to  tempt, 
and  way-lay  novices  and  silly  travellers.  And  when  they  have 
them  once  within  their  clutches,  as  .-Egidius  Maserius  in  his 
comment  upon  Valerius  Flaccus  describes  them,  ''with  pro- 
mises and  pleasant  discourse,-  with  gifts,  toke7is,  and  taking 
their  opportunities,  they  lay  nets  which  Lucretia  cannot  avoid  ; 
and  baits  that  Hippolitus  himself  ivoidd  swallow :  they  make 
such  strong  assaults  and  batteries,  that  the  Goddess  of  Virginity 
cannot  withstayid  them :  give  gifts,  and  bribes  to  move  Pene- 
lope, and  with  threats  able  to  terrifie  Susanna.  How  many 
Froserpmas  with  those  catchpoles  doth  Pluto  take?  These  are 


»  Agreste  olus  anus  vendebat,  et  rogo  inquani,  mater,  nunquid  sets  ubi  ego  habltem  » 
dclec.ata  .11a  urbanitate  tarn  stultn,  et  quid  nesciam,  inqi.it  ?  consun-exitnue  et  ccenit  n.i 
pracedere ;  d.v.nam  ego  putabam,  &c.  m.das  video  meretrices  et  in  lupanar  me  adduct...n, 

'm'^^li'^'""^ r-.""""  *  "  Promissis  everberant 

mo  l.unt  d..lc.loqu..3,  et  opportunum  tempus  aucupantes  laqueos  ingerunt  quos  vix  Lu- 

«.nnrir  '-u^'""  P"''"'  'I"''™  ^^'^"^"^  Hippolitus  sumeret,  &c  H.x  sane  sunt  virga 
.ium  ll'""        '  "'"'""'^  descendunt ;  hoc  gluten  quo  compacts  men- 

Hum  a!«  cvolare  nuqueunt,  dsemonis  ancUlse,  qua  sollicitant,  &c. 
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the  sleepy  rods,  with  which  their  souls  touched,  descend  to  hell  ; 
this  the  glew  or  lini.e  with  which  the  wings  of  the  minde  once 
taken,  t'annot  f.ye  away  ;  the  divels  ministers  to  allure,  entke,  ^c. 
Many  yong  men  and  maids,  without  all  question,  are  inveagled 
by  these  Eumenides  and  their  associates.    But  these  are  trivial 
and  well  known.     The  most  slye,  dangerous,  and  cunning 
bawdes,  are  your  knavish  physicians,  empyricks,  m^ss-pricsts, 
monks,  ajesuits,  and  friers.    Though  it  be  against  Hippocrates 
oath,  some  of  them  will  give  a  dram,  promise  to  restore  maiden- 
heads, and  do  it  without  danger ;  make  an  alx>rt  if  need  be, 
keep  down  their  paps,  hinder  conception,  procure  lust,  make 
them  able  with  Satyrions,  and  now  and  then  step  in  themselves. 
No  monastery  so  close,  house  so  private,  or  prison  so  well  kept, 
but  these  honest  n-ven  are  admitted  to  censure  and  ask  questkins 
to  feel  their  pulse,  be  at  their  bed  side,  and  all  under  pretence  of 
giving  physick.    Now  as  for  monks,  confessors,  and  friers^  as  he 
said. 


^  Non  audet  Stygius  Pluto  tentave  quod  audet 
EfFrenis  Monachus,  plenaque  fraudis  anus. 

That  Stygian  Pluto  dares  not  tempt  or  do, 
Wliat  an  old  hag  or  monk  will  undergo  : 

Either  for  himself  to  satisfie  his  own  lust ;  for  another,  if  he  be 
hired  thereto,  or  both  at  once,  having  such  excellent  means. 
For  under  colour  of  visitation,  auricular  confession,  comfort  and 
penance,  they  have  free  egress  and  regress,  and  corrupt,  God 
knows  how  many.  They  have  so  many  trades,  some  of  them, 
practice  physick,  use  exorcisms,  &c. 

=  ®!)at  ioljereajs  toajs  toont  to  ifialfe  An  etfc, 
Cf;cTC  note  hjaifes!  tlje  lUnitci;  ijun^trlf  c, 
3ln  t^txi  busrfj  ana  tmocr  ctici'p  tree, 
©Ijcre  ncEOst  no  otftrt  incitbuis  but  be- 

din  the  mountains  betwixt  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  the  friei's  per- 
swadcd  ihe  good  wives  to  counterfeit  themselves  possessed, 
that  their  husbands  might  give  them  free  access;  and  were  so 
familiar  in  those  dayes  with  some  of  them,  that,  as  one  ^oh- 
seTves,wenclm  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  necromanttck 
friers :  and  the  good  abbess,  in  Bocace,  may  m  some  sort 
Witness,  that  rising  betimes,  mistook  and  put  on  the  Iners 
breeches  instead  of  her  <^ail  or  hat.    You  have  heard  the  story, 


.  Seethe  practtce.of  theJesuits,  AngllceeAit.  1630.  "/En-Silv  '^^^^^"^^ 
the  wife  of  Bath's  tale.  "  H.  StepUanus  Apol.  H«od.  hb.  1.  cap.  il. 

*  Bale.  Puellw  in  lecti*  dortnir*  »on  i^terant. 
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1  presume  of  "Paulina,  a  diast  mnlran  in  iEgesippns,  whom 
oneoflsis  priests  did  prostitute  to  Mundus  a  yong  knight,  and 
made  her  beleeve  it  was  their  god  Anubis.  Many  such  pranks 
are  played  by  our  Jesuits  ;  sometimes  in  their  own  habits,  aonafc- 
times  in  others,  like  souldiers,  courtiers,  citizens,  schoUars,  gal- 
lants, and  women  themselves.  Proteus  like,  in  all  forms  and 
dis«-uises,  that  go  abroad  in  the  night,  to  inescate  and  beguile 
yong  women,  or  to  have  their  pleasure  of  other  mens  wives  : 
and  if  we  may  Ijelieve  i>"some  relations,  they  have  wardrops  of 
several  suits  in  their  colledges  for  that  purpose.  Howsoever  ia 
publike,  they  pretend  much  zeal,  seem  to  be  very  holy  men,  and 
bitterly  preach  against  adultery,  fornication,  there  are  no  verier 
bawdes  or  whoremasters  in  a  country ;  Wliose  souls  they  should 
gain  to  God,  they  sacrifice  io  the  divel.  But  I  spare  these  mea 
for  the  present. 

The  last  battering  engins,  are  philters,  amulets,  spells, 
charms,  images,  and  such  unlawful  means  ^  if  they  cannot 
prevail  of  themselves  by  the  help  of  bawds,  panders,'  and  their 
adherents,  they  will  flye  for  succour  to  the  divel  himself.  I 
know  there  be  those  that  deny  the  divel  can  do  any  such  thing, 
(Crato,  epist.  2.  lib.  med.)  and  many  divines,  that  there  is  no 
other  fascination  then  that  which  comes  by  the  eys,  of  which  I 
Lave  formerly  spoken ;  and  if  you  desire  to  be  better  informed, 
read  Camerarlus  oper.  subcis.  cent  2.  c.  5.  It  was  given  out 
of  old,  that  a  Thessalian  wench  had  bewitched  king  Phillip  to 
dote  upon  her,  and  by  philters  enforced  his  love;  but  when 
Olympia  the  queen  saw  the  maid  of  an  excellent  beauty,  well 
Brought  up,  and  qualified :  These,  quoth  she,  were  the  philters 
which  inveagled  king  Phillip ;  those  the  true  charms,  as  Henry  to 
Rosamund : 

^  One  accent  fi'om  thy  lips,  the  blood  more  warms. 
Then  all  their  philters,  exorcisms  and  charms. 

With  this  alone  Lucretia  brags  in  Aretine,  she  could  do  mors 
then  all  philosophers,  astrologers,  alchymists,  necromancersj 
witches,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew.  As  for  hearbs  and  phil- 
ters, I  could  never  skill  of  them,  Tlie  sole  philte)'  that  ever 
I  used,  was  kissiizg  and  embracing,  by  lohich  ahne  I  made 
men.  rave  like  beasts  stupified,  and  compelled  them  to  wor- 
ship me  like  an  idol.    In  our  times  'tis  a  common  thing, 

^  Idem  Josephus  lib.  18.  cap.  4.  ''  Liber  erlit.  Augustas  Vindellconim  An.  iGOSi 
*Quarnm  animas  lucrari  dcbent  Deo,  sacrificant  diabolo.  M.  Drayton  Her. 

'  Pornodidascalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  ftct.  a  Gasp.  Barthio.  Plus 
possum  qiiam  omnes  philosophi,  astrologi,  necromantici,  &c.  sola  saliva  inungens, 
i.aTTiplracu  ct  basils  tam  fvuriose  furere,  two  bMtialitcr  obstupefieri  coegi,  ut  iustarldoll 
we  adorarint. 
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saith  Erastus  in  his  book  de  Lamiis,  for  witches  to  take  upon 
them  the  making  of  these  philters,  ^  to  force  men  and  women  to 
love  and  hate  whom  they  will;  to  cause  tempests,  diseases,  S^c.  by 
charms,  spels,  characters,  knots. 

 ^  hie  Thessala  vendit  philtra. 

S*.  Hierorae  proves  that  they  can  do  it,  (as  in  Hilarius  life, 
epist.  lib.  3.)  he  hath  a  story  of  a  yong  man,  that  with  a 
phiher  made  a  maid  mad  for  the  love  of  him  ;  which  maid  was 
after  cured  by  Hilarian.  Such  instances  I  finde  in  John  Nider, 
Formicar.  lib.  5.  cap,  5.  Plutarch  records  of  Lucullus  that  he 
died  of  a  philter;  and  that  Cleopatra  used  philters  to  invcagle 
Anthony,  amongst  other  allurements.  Eusebius  reports  as 
much  of  Lucretius  the  poet.  Panormitan.  lib.  4.  de  gest.  Al- 
phonsi,  hath  a  story  of  one  Stephan  a  Neapolitian  knight,  that 
by  a  philter  was  forced  to  run  mad  for  love.  But  of  all  others, 
that  which  Petrarch  epist.  famil.  lib.  1.  ep.  5.  relates  of  Charls 
the  great,  is  most  memorable :  He  foolishly  doted  upon 
a  woman  of  mean  favour  and  condition,  many  years  together; 
wholly  delighting  in  her  company,  to  the  great  grief  and  in- 
dignation of  his  friends  and  followers.  When  she  was  dead,  he 
did  embrace  her  corps,  as  Apollo  did  the  bay-tree,  for  his 
Daphne,  and  caused  her  coffin  (richly  embalmed  and  decked 
with  jewels)  to  be  carried  about  with  him,  over  which  he  still 
lamented.  At  last  a  venerable  bishop  that  followed  his  court, 
pray'd  earnestly  to  God  (commiserating  his  lord  and  masters 
case)  to  know  the  true  cause  of  this  mad  passion,  and  whence 
it  proceeded;  it  was  revealed  to  him,  in  fine,  that  the  cause 
of  the  emperors  mad  love  lay  under  the  dead  loomans  tongue. 
The  bishop  went  hastily  to  the  carkass,  and  took  a  small 
ring  thence;  upon  the  removal,  the  emperour  abhorr'd  the 
corse,  and  instead  ^of  it,  fell  as  furiously  in  love  with  the 
bishop ;  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  out  of  his  presence : 
which  when  the  bishop  perceived,  he  flung  the  ring  into  the 
midst  of  a  great  lake,  where  the  king  then  was.  From  that 
houre  the  emperour  neglecting  all  his  other  houses,  dwelt  at 
*Ache,  built  a  fair  house  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh,  to  his 
infinite  expence,  and  a  ^temple  by  it,  where  after  he  was 
buried,  and  in  which  city  all  his  posterity  ever  since  use  to  be 

»  Sagae  omnes  sibi  arrogant  notitiam,  et  facultalem  in  amorem  alliciendi  (juot 
yelint;  odia  inter  conjuges  serendi,  tempestates  excitandi,  raorl)os  infligendi,  &c. 
•>  Juvenalis  Sat.  =  Idem  refert  Hen.  Kornmannus  de  mir.  niort.  lib.  I. 

cap.  14.  Perdite  amavit  muUerculam  quandain,  illius  amplexibus  acquiescens,  sumraa 
cum  indignatione  suorum  et  dolore.  ^  Et  inde  totus  in  Episcopura  furere, 

ilium  colere.  •  AquisgranuD),  vulgo  Aixe.  ^  Immcnso  sumptu  tcm- 

plura  et  xiles,  &c. 
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crowned.    Marcus  the  lieretick  is  accused  by  Irenfeus  to  have 
inveagled  a  yong  maid  by  this  means;  and  some  writers  speak 
hardly  of  the  lady  Eleanor  Cobham,   that  by  the  same  art, 
slie  circumvented  Hiimplirey  duke  of  Glocester  to  be  her  hus- 
band.   Sycinius /Emilianus  summoned  ^Apuleius  to  come  be- 
fore Cneius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africk,  tliat  he  being  a 
poor  fellow,  had  bewitched  bij  philters,  Pudentilla,  an  ancient 
rich  matron,  to  love  him ;  and  being  worth  so  many  thousand 
sesterces,  to  be  his  wife.    Agrippa  lib.  1 .  cap.  48.  occult,  phi' 
los.  attributes  much  in  this  kinde  to  philters,  amulets,  images  : 
and  Salmutz,  com.  in  Pancirol.  Tit.  10.  de  Horol.  Leo  Afer. 
lib.  3.  saith,  'tis  an  ordinary  practice  at  Fez  in  Africk ;  prtesti- 
giatores  ibi  plures,  qui  cogunt  amoves  et  concubitus :  as  skil- 
ful all  out  as  that  Hyperborean  magitian,  of  whom  Cleodemus, 
in  ^  Lucian,  tells  so  many  fine  feats,  perforra'd  in  this  kind. 
But  Erastus,  Wierus,  and  others,  are  against  it ;  they  grant,  in- 
deed, such  things  may  be  done,  but  (as  Wierus  discourseth, 
lib.  3.  de  Lamiis  cap.  37.)  not  by  charms,  incantations, 
philters,  but  the  divel  himself ;  lib.  5,  cap.  2.  he  contends  as 
much ;  so  doth  Freitagius  noc.  med.  cap.  74.  Andreas  Cisalpi- 
Jius  cap.  5.  and  so  much  Sigismundus  Schereczius  cap.  9.  de 
hirco  nocturno,  proves  at  large.     ^  jjnchast  women  by  the 
help  of  these  witches,   the  divels  kitchen  maids,  have  their 
loves  brought  to  them  in  the  night,  and  carried  back  again  by  a 
phantasm,  fiying  in  the  air,  in  the  likeness  of  a  goat.    I  ham 
heard  (saith  he)  divers  confess,  that  they  have  been  so  earned 
on  a  goats  back  to  their  sweet  hearts,  many  miles  in  a  night. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  these  feats,  which  most  suppose  to 
be  done  by  charms  and  philters,  are  meerly  effected  by  natural 
causes;  as,  by  man's  blood  chimically  prepared,  which  much 
avails,  saitli  Ernestus  Burgranius,  in  Lucernd  vitce  et  mortis 
Indice,   ad  amorem  concilinndnm  et  odium,   (so  huntsmen 
make  their  dogs  love  them,  and  iarraers  their  pullen)  'tis  an 
excellent  philter,  as  he  holds;  sed  vulgo  prodere  grande  nefas, 
but  not  fit  to  be  made  common:  and  so  be  Mala\nsana,  man- 
drake roots,  mandrake  d  apples,  pretious  stones,   dead  mens 
cloaths,    candles,    mala   bacchica,  pmiis  porcinns,  Hippo- 
manes,  a  certain  hair  in  a  -  wolf  's  tail,  &c.  of  which  Rhas'is, 
Dioscondes,   Porta,   Wecker,   Rubeus,    Mizaldus,  Albertus 
treate :  a  swallows  heart,  dust  of  a  doves  heart,  multum  va- 

'  Apolog.  Quod  Pudentillam  viJuam  dlicm  ct  provcctiorls  oetatis  foeroinam  can- 
tamm.bus  .n  amorem  sui  pelk-xisset.  b  Pl,i'|opseudo,  To,n.  o. 

sum  L  ™"'"f""  acre  volamis:   nndtos  novi  qui  hoc  fJ 

™T,-i       in,.      ,     Mandrake  apples,  Lcmmus  lib.  herb.  Mb.  c.  2.  <t  Qt 

V'h.ch  read  Plin.  lib.  8.  cap.  23.  «t  lib.  13.  c.  25.     Quintilianum  11^  7. 
VOL.  11,  ^ 
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lent  Ihigute  viperarum,  cerehella  asinonm,  tela  equina,  palliola 
quibiis  infantes  obvoluti  nascuntur,  funis  strangulati  hominis, 
lapis  de  nido  aquilcc,  S^c.  See  more  in  Sckenkius  obseivat. 
medicinal,  lib.  4.  ^c.  which  are  as  forcible,  and  of  as  much 
vertue,  as  that  fountain  Salmacis  in  ^  Vitruvius,  Ovid,  Strabo, 
that  made  all  such  mad  for  love  that  drank  of  it ;  or  that  hot 
bath  at  ^  Aix  in  Germany,  wherein  Cupid  once  dipt  his  arrows, 
which  ever  since  hath  a  peculiar  vertue  to  make  lovers  all  that 
wash  in  it.    But  hear  the  poets  own  description  of  it : 

Unde  hie  fervor  aquis  terra  erumpentibus  udd  ? 

Tela  olim  hie  ludens  ignea  tinxit  amor ; 
Et  gaudens  stridore  novoj  Fervete  perennes, 

Inquit,  et  haec  pharetrae  sint  monuments  meae. 
Ex  illo  fervet,  rarusque  hie  mergitur  hospes, 

Cui  non  titillet  pectora  blandus  amor. 

These  above-named  remedies  have,  happily,  as  much  power  as 
that  bath  of  Aix,  or  Venus  inchanted  girdle ;  in  which,  saith 
Natales  Comes,  love-toyes  and  dalliance,  pleasantness,  sweet- 
ness, perswasions,  subtilties,  gentle  speeches  and  all  witchcraft 
to  enf  orce  love,  was  contained.  Read  more  of  these  in  Agrippa 
de  occult.  Philos.  lib.  1.  cap.  50  et  45.  Malleus  malefic, 
part.  1.  qucBst.  7-  Delrio  torn.  2.  quasi.  3.  lib.  3.  Wierus, 
Poraponatius,  cap.  8.  de  incantat.  Ficiuus  lib.  13.  Theol. 
Plat.  Calcagninus,  ^c. 


MEMB.  IV.   SUBSECT.  I. 

Symptomes  or  signs  of  Love-Melancholy ;  in  Body,  Minde ; 

good,  bad,  8^c. 

Symptomes  are  either  of  body  or  minde:  of  body; 
paleness,  leanness,  driness,  &c.  ^  Pallidus  om7iis  amans, 
color  hie  est  aptus  amanti,  as  the  poet  describes  lovers :  fecit 
amor  maciem,  love  causeth  leanness.  ^  Avicenna  de  Ilishi 
c.  33.  makes  hollow  eys,  driness,  symptomes  of  this  disease, 
to  go  smiling  to  thetnselves,  or  acting  as  if  they  saw  or  heard 
some  delectable  object.    Valleriola  lib.  2.  obsei-vat.  cap.  7. 

»Lib.  11.  c.  8.  Venere  implicat  eos,  qui  ex  eo  bibunt.  Idem  Ov.  Met.  4.  Strabo. 
Gcoff.  1.  l-l-  Lod.  Guicciardiui's  descript.  Ger.  in  Aquisgrano.  «^Bal- 

theus  Veneris,  in  quosuavitasy  et  dulcia  colloquia,  bencvolentioe,  et  blanditise,  suasionei, 
ftaudes  et  veneficia  includebamur.  Ovid.  Facit  liunc  amor  ipse  colo- 

rem  Met.  4.  '  Signa  ejus  sunt  profunditas  oculoram,  privatio  lachrj-maniin. 

juspiria,  sarpe  rident  sibi,  ac  si  quod  delectabile  viderent,  aut  audirent. 
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Laurentius  cap.  10.  ^lianus  Montaltus  de  Her.  amore,  Langius 
epist.  24.  lib.  1.  epist.  med.  deliver  as  much;  corpus  exangue 
pallet,  corpus  gracile,  ocidi  cavi,  lean,  pale  ; 

 ut  nudis  qui  pressit  calcibus  anguem, 

hollow  e/d,  their  eys  are  hidden  in  their  heads  ; 

■  Tenerque  nitidi  corporis  cecidit  decor ; 

They  pine  away,  and  look  ill  with  waking,  cares,  sighs, 

Et  qui  tenebant  signa  Phoebeae  facia 
Oculi,  nihil  gentile  nec  patrium  micant. 

With  groans,  griefs,  sadness,  dulness, 

Nulla  jam  Cereris  subit 


Cura  aut  salutis, 

want  of  appetite,  &c.  A  reason  of  all  this,  Jason  Pratensis 
gives ;  because  of  the  distraction  of  the  spirits,  the  liver  doth 
Tiot  perform  his  part,  nor  turns  the  aliment  into  bloud  as  it 
ought ;  and  for  that  cause,  the  members  are  weak  for  want  of 
sustenance  ;  they  are  lean  and  pine,  as  the  hearbs  of  my  gar- 
den do  this  month  of  May,  for  want  of  rain.  The  green  sick- 
ness, therefore,  often  happeneth  to  yong  women  ;  a  cachexia  or 
an  evil  habit  to  men  besides  their  ordinary  sighs,  complaints 
and  lamentations,  which  are  too  frequent.  As  drops  from  a 
still, 

ut  occluso  stillat  ab  igne  liquor. 


doth  Cupid's  fire  provoke  tears  from  a  true  lovers  eys, 

^  The  mighty  Mars  did  oft  for  Venus  shreek. 
Privily  moistning  his  horrid  cheek 
With  womanish  tears,  ^-^  

— -  *  ignis  distillat  in  undas. 

Testis  erit  largus  qui  rigat  ora  liquor, 

with  many  such  like  passions.  When  Chariclea  was  enamored 
onTheagmes,  as  ^Heliodorus  sets  her  out,  she  was  half  dis- 
tracted, and  spake  she  knew  not  what ;  sighed  to  herself,  lay 
much  awake,  and  was  lean  upon  a  sudden  :  and  when  she  was 
besotted  on   her  son-in-law,   Spalhr    deformis,  marcentes 

■  Seneca  Hip.  *  Seneca  Hip.  .  De  morhlQ  r.^r»K,-  j 

amore.    01,  ,pirituum  distractlonem  hepar  officio  sue  non  LgS  "ert'df' 
mentum  In  sanguincm,  ut  debeat.    Ergo  membra  debilia,  et  penur  a  a  ii,ilis  succ  mJ  " 
exeunt    ,„,,,„,q„,      herb,  in  hor.o  meo  hoc  men^e  ^faio  ZeriSfrimbrm 
Qeiecium.  *  Faery  Queen  1.  3.  cant.  n.  c  Atr,»f^- 77™i  i  „ 

u^l'co'i^rT'  obWum  loc^utu,'  vigilia,  absque'^C  2  Tt!'  t" 

succum  corporis  subito  amiMt,  fApuleiu*.  ci 

U  2 
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oculi,  l^c.  she  had  ugly  paleness,  hollow  eys,  restless  thoughts, 
short  wind,  &c.  Eurialus,  in  an  epistle  sent  to  Lucretia  his 
mistress,  complains  amongst  other  grievances,  tu  mihi  et  somni 
et  dbi  usum  ahstulisti,  thou  hast  taken  my  stomack  and  my 
sleep  from  me.    So  he  describes  it  aright ; 

•       jjleep,      meat,      Drinfe,  iff  \)im  bereft, 
®f)at  lean  Ije  toa);ftl),  ano  8r|i  ag  a  gljaft, 

epjs  IjolloiD  ano  gtisfl]?  to  bcIjolD, 
t^ig  Ijeto  pale  ano  asljcn  to  unf  olo, 
^na  iSolLtar]!  Ijc  toass  eber  alone, 
UnD  hjaliing  all  tlje  nigbt,  ntafetng  mont. 

Theocritus  Edi/l.  2.  makes  a  fair  maid  of  Delphos  In  love  with 
a  yong  man  of  Minda,  confess  as  much ; 

Ut  vidi  ut  insanii,  ut  animus  mihi  male  afFectus  est, 
Miserae  mihi  forma  tabescebatj  neque  amplius  pompam 
UUam  curabam,  aut  quando  domum  redieram 
Novi,  sed  me  ardens  quidam  morbus  consumebat, 
Decubui  in  lecto  dies  decern,  et  noctes  decern, 
Defluebant  capite  capilli,  ipsaque  sola  reliqua 
Ossa  et  cutis.  

No  sooner  seen  I  had,  but  mad  I  was. 
My  beauty  fail'd*  and  I  no  more  did  care 
For  any  pomp  ;  I  kiiew  not  where  I  was. 
But  sick  I  was,  and  evil  I  did  fare  ; 
I  lay  upon  my  bed  ten  dayes  and  nights, 
A  sceleton  I  was  in  all  mens  sights. 

All  these  passions  are  well  expressed,  by  ^  tliat  heroical  poet,  in 
the  person  of  Dido  j 

At  non  infaelix  animi  Phaenissa,  nec  unquam 
Solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisque  ac  pectore  amores 
Accipit ;  ingeminant  curas,  rursvisque  resurgens 
Ssevit  amor,  &c.  

Unhappy  Dido  could  not  sleep  at  all, 

But  lies  awake,  and  takes  no  rest : 
And  up  she  gets  again,  whilst  care  and  grief. 

And  raging  love  torments  her  brest. 

Acclus  Sanazarius  Egloga  2.  de  Galatea,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, fains  his  Lycoris  '^tormenting  her  self  for  want  of  sleep; 
sighing,  sobbing,   and  lamenting ;  and  Eustathius  in  his 

•  Chaucer  in  the  Knights  tale.  ^  Virg.  Mn.  4.  '  Dum  raga  passim  sydera  fulgent, 
nuraerat  longas  tetricus  horas,  et  soUicito  nixui  cubilo  suspirando  viscera  runipit. 
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Ismenias,  much  troubled,  and  ^panting  at  heart,  at  tlie  sight 
of  his  mistress ;  he  could  not  sleep  ;  his  bed  was  thorns.  ^  All 
make  leanness,  want  of  appetite,  want  of  sleep,  ordinary  sym- 
ptomes ;  and  by  that  means  they  are  brought  otten  so  low,  so 
much  altered,  and  changed,  that  as  '=he  jested  in  the  comoedy, 
one  can  scarce  knoiv  them  to  be  the  same  men. 

Attenuant  juvenum  vigilatse  corpora  noctes, 
Curaque  et  immenso  qui  lit  amore  dolor. 

Many  such  symptomes  there  are  of  the  body,  to  discern 
lovers  by  J 

 ^  quis  enim  bene  celet  amorem  ? 

Can  a  man,  saith  Solomon,  Prov.  6.  27.  carry  fire  in  his  bosome 
and  not  burn  ?  it  will  hardly  be  hid,  though  they  do  all  they 
can  to  hide  it,  it  must  out, 

plus  quam  mille  notis  

it  may  be  described, 

'  Quoque  magis  tegitur,  tectus  magis  aestuat  ignis. 

'Twas  Antiphanes  the  comoedian's  observation  of  old,  love 
and  drunkenness  cannot  be  concealed,  celare  alia  possis,  hesc 
proster  duo,  vini  potum,  S^c.  words,  looks,  gestures,  all  will 
betray  them  :  but  two  of  tbe  most  notable  signs  are  observed 
by  the  pulse  and  countenance.  When  Antiochus  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  was  sick  for  Stratonice  his  mother-in-law,  and  would 
not  confess  his  grief,  or  the  cause  of  his  disease,  Erasi- 
stratus  the  physician  found  him,  by  his  pulse  and  counte- 
nance, to  be  in  love  with  her,  ^because,  that  when  she  came 
in  presence,  or  was  named,  his  pulse  varied,  and  he  blushed 
besides.  In  this  very  sort,  was  the  love  of  Callicles  the  son 
of  Polycles,  discovered  by  Panacteus  the  physician,  as  you 
may  read  the  story  at  large  in  s  Aristsenetus.  By  the  same 
signs,  Galen  brags,  that  he  found  out  Justa,  Boethius  the 
consuls  wife,  to  dote  on  Pylades  the  player;  because  at  his 
name,  still,  she  both  altered  pulse  and  countenance,  as  ^  Poly- 
arehus  did  at  the  name  of  Argenis.  Franciscus  Valesius, 
1.  3.  controv.  13.  med.  contr.  denies  there  is  any  such  pulsus 
amatorius ;  or,  that  love  may  be  so  discerned ;  but  Avicenna 
confirms  this  of  Galen,  out  of  his  experience,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1. 

•  Saliebat  crebro  trepidum  cor  ad  aspectum  Ismenes.  <•  Gordonlus  c.  QO. 

Amittunt  soepe  cibum,  potum,  et  maceratur  inde  totuiti  corpus,  c  Ter.  Eunuch! 

Dii  boni,  quid  hoc  est,  adeone  homines  mutari  cx  amore,  ut  non  cognoscas  cundem 
esse!  J  Ovid.  <=  Ovid.  Met.  4.  f  Ad  ejus  nomen  rubcbat,  ct  ad 

aspectum  pulsus  variebatur.  Plutar.  »  Epist.  13.  k  Barck.  lib,  i.  Oculi 

medico  tremoie  errabant. 
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and  Gordonius,  cap.  20.  »  Tlieir  pulse,  lie  saith,  is  inordinate 
and  swift,  if  she  go  hy,  whom  he  hves.  Langius  epist.  24. 
lib.  I.  mecl.  epist.  Nevisanus  lib.  A.  numer.  66.  syl.  nup, 
tialis;  Valescus  de  Taranta,  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  Valle- 
riola  sets  down  this  for  a  symjitome ;  ^  Difference  of  pulse, 
neglect  of  business,  want  of  sleep,  often  sighs,  blicshings,  when 
there  is  any  speech  of  their  mistress,  are  manifest  si^ns.  But 
amongst  the  rest,  Josephus  Struthius  that  Polonian,  in  the  fift 
book  cap.  17.  of  his  doctrine  of  pulses,  holds,  that  this,  and 
all  other  passions  of  the  rainde,  may  be  discovered  by  the 
pulse,  c  And  if  you  will  know,  saith  he,  ivhether  the  men 
suspected  be  such  or  such,  touch  their  arteries,  ^fc.  And  in 
his  fourth  book,  14.  chapter,  he  speaks  of  this  particular  love 
pulse;  ^  Love  makes  an  unequall  pulse,  &;c.  he  gives  in- 
stance of  a  gentlewoman,  «a  patient  of  his,  whom  by  this 
means,  he  found  to  be  much  enamored,  and  with  whom :  he 
named  many  persons,  but  at  the  last  when  his  name  came 
whom  he  suspected,  ^  her  pulse  began  to  vary,  and  to  beat 
swifter,  and  so  by  often  feeling  her  pulse,  he  perceived  what  the 
matter  ivas.  Apollonius  Argonaut,  lib.  4.  poetically  setting 
down  the  meeting  of  Jason  and  Medea,  makes  them  both  to 
blush  at  one  anothers  sight,  and  at  the  first  they  were  not  able 
to  speak. 

 5  totus  Parmeno 

TremOj  horreoque  postquam  aspexi  banc  j 

Phsedria  trembled  at  the  sight  of  Thais ;  others  sweat,  blow 
short, 

Crura  tremunt  ac  poplites,  

are  troubled  with  palpitation  of  heart  upon  the  like  occasion, 
cor  proximum  ori,  saith  Aristaenetus,  their  heart  at  their 
mouth,  leaps,  these  burn  and  freeze,  (for  love  is  fire,  ice,  hot, 
cold,  itch,  feaver,  frenzy,  plurisy,  what  not)  they  look  pale, 
red,  and  commonly  blush  at  their  first  congress ;  and  sometimes 
through  violent  agitation  of  spirits,  bleed  at  nose,  or  when  she  is 
talked  of :  which  very  sign  i  Eustathius  makes  an  argument  of 
Ismene's  affection ;  that  when  she  met  her  sweet-heart  by 
chance,  she  changed  her  countenance,  to  a  maiden-blush.  'Tis 
a,  common  thing  amongst  lovers,  as  i^Arnulphus  that  merry- 

•  Pulsus  eorum  velox  et  inordinatus,  si  mulier  quam  amat  forte  transeat.  *■  Signs 
sunt  tessatio  ab  omni  opere  insueto,  privalio  somiii,  suspiria  crebra,  nibor  cum 
sit  sermo  de  re  amatil,  et  commotio  pulsfls.  Si  noscere  ris  an  homines 

auspecti  tales  sint,  taugito  eorum  arterias.  *  Amor  fkcit  iniequales  inordi- 

natos.  ^  In  nobilis  cujusdam  uxore  qiuim  subolfacerem  adulter!  amore  uisse 

coneptaiu  et  quam  maritus,  &c.  f  Cepit  illico  pulsus  variari  et  ferri  cele- 

rius,  et  sic  inveni.  e  Eunucli.  act.  •!.  sc.  a.  Epist.  7.  lib.  2. 

Tener  sudor  et  creber  anbelitus,  palpitatio  cordis,  &c.  »  Lib.  1.  "  Lexo- 

viensis  Episcopus. 
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conceited  Bishop,  hath  well  expressed  in  a  facete  epigram  of 
his : 

Alterno  fecies  sibi  dat  responsa  rubore, 

Et  tener  affectum  prodit  utrique  pudor,  &c. 

Theu-  feces  answer,  and  by  blushing  say. 
How  both  affected  are,  they  do  bewray. 

But  the  best  conjectures  are  taken  from  such  symptomes  as 
appear,  when  they  are  both  present;  all  their  speeches,  amo- 
rous glances,  actions,  lascivious  gestures  will  bewray  them ; 
they  cannot  contain  themselves,  but  that  they  will  be  still  kiss- 
ing. ^  Stratocles  the  physician  upon  his  wedding  day,  when  he 
was  at  dinner,  ISihil  prius  sorhillavit,  quam  tria  haaia  puellte 
pangeret,  could  not  eat  his  meat  for  kissing  the  bride,  &c. 
First  a  word,  and  then  a  kiss  j  then  some  other  complement, 
and  then  a  kiss ;  then  an  idle  question,  then  a  kiss  ;  and  when 
he  hath  pumped  his  wits  dry,  can  say  no  more,  kissing  and  coll- 
ing are  never  out  of  season  : 

Hoc  non  deficit  incipitque  semper, 

'tis  never  at  an  end ;  another  kiss,  and  then  another,  another, 
and  another,  &c. 

 hue  ades  O  Thelayra  Come  kiss  me  Corinna  ! 

^  Centum  basia  centies. 
Centum  basia  millies, 
Mille  basia  millies, 
Et  tot  millia  millies, 
Quot  guttae  Siculo  marl, 

Quot  sunt  sydera  coelo, 
Istis  purpureis  genis, 
Istis  turgidulis  labris, 
OceUisque  loquaculis, 
Figam  continuo  impetu  j 

O  formosa  Neaera.  As  CatuUus  to  Lesbia. 

Da  mihi  basia  mille,  deinde  centum, 
Dein  mille  altera,  da  secunda  centum, 
Dein  usque  altera  millia,  deinde  centum. 

 «  first  give  an  hundred. 

Then  a  thousand,  then  another 
Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 
Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more,  &c. 

Till  you  equall  with  the  store,  all  the  grass,  &c.    So  Venus  did 

»  Thcodorus  prodromus  Amaranto  dial.  Gaulimo  interpret.  »>  Petron.  Catal. 

bed  unum  ceo  usque  et  unum  Petam  a  tuis  labellis,  poatqus  unum  et  unum  et  unum, 
4arirogabo.  TUechoeiis  Anacreon.  *  Jo.  Secundus  has.  7.  .Translated 

or  imitated  by  M.  B.  Jonson,  our  arch  poet  in  his  1 1 9  Ep. 
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by  her  Adonis;  the  moon  with  Endymion;  they  are  still  dally- 
ing and  colling,  as  so  many  doves ; 

Columbatimque  labra  conserentes  labiis ; 

and  that  with  alacrity  and  courage  j 

"  Affligunt  avide  corpus,  junguntque  salivas 
Oris,  et  inspirant  prensantes  dentibus  ora. 

Tarn  impresso  ore  ut  vix  hide  labra  detrahant,  cervice  rccli- 
nata,  us  Lamprias  in  Lucian  kissed  Tliais ;  Philipptis  her 
in  Aristanetus,  amore  lympliato  tarn,  furiose  adhasit,  ut  vix 
labra  solvere  esset,  iotumgue  os  mihi  covtrivit ;  ^  Aretine's 
Lucretia,  by  a  suiter  of  hers  was  so  saluted;  and  'tis  their 
ordinary  fashion. 

 dentes  illudunt  saspe  labellis, 

Atque  premunt  arete  adfigentes  oscula  

They  cannot,  I  say,  contain  themselves ;  they  will  be  still  not 
only  joyning  hands,  kissing,  but  embracing,  treading  on 
their  toes,  &c.  diving  into  their  bosomes,  and  that  libenter,  et 
cum  delectatione,  as  Philostratus  confesseth  to  his  mistress ; 
and  Lamprias  in  Lucian,  Mammillos  premens,  per  simtm 
darn  dextrd,  S^c.  feeling  tiieir  paps,  and  that  scarce  honestly 
sometimes :  as  the  old  man  in  the  ^  comoedy  well  observed  of 
his  son,  Non  ego  te  videbam  manitm  huic  puellce  in  sinum 
inserere  ?  Did  not  I  see  thee  put  thy  hand  into  her  bosome  ? 
go  to,  with  many  such  love  tricks,  s  Juno  in  Lucian  Deoruni, 
Tom.  3.  dial.  3.  complains  to  Jupiter  of  Ixion,  he  looked  so 
attentively  on  her,  and  sometimes  would  sigh  and  weep  in  her 
company,  and  when  I  drank  by  chance  and  gave  Ganymede 
the  cup,  he  would  desire  to  drink  still  in  the  vei-y  cup  that  I 
drank  of,  and  in  the  same  place  where  I  drank,  and  would 
kiss  the  cup,  and  then  look  steddily  on  me,  and  sometimes 
sigh,  and  then  again  smile.  If  it  be  so  they  cannot  come  neer 
to  dally,  have  that  opportunity,  familiarity,  or  acquaintance  to 
confer  and  talk  together ;  yet  if  they  be  in  presence,  their  eye 
will  bewray  them ;  Ubi  amor  ibi  ocuhis,  as  the  common  saying 
is,  where  I  look  I  like,  and  where  I  like  I  love ;  but  they  will 
lose  themselves  in  her  looks. 

Alter  in  alterius  jactantes  lumina  yultus, 
^uaerebant  taciti  noster  ubi  esset  amor. 

"  Liicret.  1.  4.  ^  Lucian.  dial.  Tom.  4.  Merct.  sed  et  iiperientcs,  &c. 

<^  Epist.  16.  Deducto  ore  longo  ine  basin  drmulcet.  '  In  deliciis  mammas 

tuns  tango,  &c.  ''Tcrent.  k  Tom.  4.  moret.  dial.  Attenie 

adeo  in  me  aspexil,  et  inierdum  ingemiscebat,  et  iaclirymabatur.     Et  si  quando 
bibens,  &c. 
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They  cannot  look  off  wliom  they  love;  they  will  impregnare 
earn  ipsis  oculis,  deflowre  her  with  their  eys;  be  still  gazing, 
staring,  stealing  faces,  smiling,  glancing  at  her,  as  "  Apollo  on 
Leucothoe,  the  Moon  on  her  ^  Endymion,  when  she  stood  still 
in  Caria,  and  at  Latmos  caused  her  chariot  to  be  stayed.  They 
must  all  stand  and  admire,  or  if  she  go  by,  look  after  her 
as  long  as  they  can  see  her;   she  is   animce  auriga,  as 
Anacreon  calls  her;  they  cannot  go  by  her  door  or  window, 
but  as  an  adamant,  she  draws  their  eys  to  it;  though  she 
be  not  there  present,  they  must  needs  glance  that  way,  and 
look  back  to  it.    Aristaenetus  of    Exithemus,  Lucian  in  his 
Imagin.  of  himself,  and  Tatius  of  Clitiphon  say  as  much; 
Ille  oculos  de  Leucippe     nunquam  dejidebat ;   and  many 
lovers  confess,  when  they  came  in  their  mistress  presence, 
they  could  not  hold  off  their  eys,  but  looked  wistly  and  steddily 
on  her,  inconnivo  aspectu,  with  much  eagerness  and  greediness ; 
as  if  they  would  look  thorow,  or  should  never  have  enough 
sight  of  her. 

 Fixis  ardens  obtutibus  haeret ; 


So  she  will  do  by  him,  drink  to  him  with  her  eys,  nay  drink  him 
up,  devoure  him,  swallow  him,  as  Martial's  Mamurra  is  remem- 
bred  to  have  done  ; 

Inspexit  molles  pueros,  oculisque  comedit,  &c. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story,  to  this  purpose,  in  Navigat.  Vertom. 
lib.  3.  cap.  5.    The  Sultan  of  Sana's  wife  in  Arabia,  because 
Vertomannus  was  fair  and  white  could  not  look  off  him,  from 
sun-rising  to  sun-setting,  she  could  not  desist;  she  made  him 
one  day  come  into  her  chamber,  et  gemina  horce  spatio  in- 
tuebatur,  non  a  me  unquam  aciem  oculorum  avertebat,  me 
observans  veluti  Cupidinem  quendam,  for  two  hours  space  she 
still  gazed  on  him.    A  yong  man  in  e  Lucian  fell  in  love  with 
Venus  picture,  he  came  every  morning  to  her  temple,  and 
there  continued  all  daylong,  ffrom  sun-rising  to  sun-set,  un- 
willing to  go  home  at  night,  sitting  over  against  the  goddess 
picture,  he  did  continually  look  upon  her,  and  mutter  to  him- 
self I  know  not  what.    If  so  be  they  cannot  see  them  whom 
they  love,  they  will  still  be  walking  and  waiting  about  their 
mistress  doors,  taking  all  opportunity  to  see  them,  as  in  s  Longus 
Sophista,  Daphnis  and  Cloe,  two  lovers,  were  still  hovering  at 

'  Quique  omnia  cernere  debes  LeucothUen  spcclas,  et  viririne  fin-is  in  una  quo, 
^undo  debes  oculos,  Ovid.  Met.  4.  ^  Lu^iin,  Tom.  3.  Q^uoties^'ad  clria"  S 

^™  "  'r'.^*^  ''•''"P"  ""P^^a^-  ''t-"  qu"  tc  primum  vidi  Pytbin  alio  oculos 

venerenon  bm.  a  Lib.  4.  •  Dial,  amorum.  ^  ^Ad  occasum 

r""'.'^'^''",-'  ^'^qoe  totura  dicm  ex  ndverso  Deo:  sedens  .recto,  in  ipsam 
peipeiuo  oculoruin  ictus  direxit,  &c.  » Lib.  3.  ' 
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one  anothers  gates ;  he  sought  all  occasions  to  be  in  her  com- 
pany, to  hunt  in  summer,  and  catch  birds  in  the  frost,  about 
her  fathers  house,  in  the  winter,  that  she  might  see  him,  and 
he  her.  a  J  kings  palace  was  not  so  diligently  attended, 
saith  Aretine's  Lucretia,  as  my  house  was  when  I  lay  in  Rome, 
the  porch  and  street  was  ever  full  of  some,  walking  or  riding, 
on  set  purpose  to  see  me;  their  eye  was  still  upon  my  window, 
as  they  passed  by ;  they  could  not  choose  but  look  back  to  my 
house  when  they  were  past,  and  sometimes  hem  or  cough,  or 
take  some  impertinent  occasion  to  speak  aloud,  that  I  might 
look  out  and  observe  them.  'Tis  so  in  other  places ;  'tis  com- 
mon to  every  lover  ;  'tis  all  his  felicity  to  be  with  her,  to  talk 
with  her,  he  is  never  well  but  in  her  company,  and  will  walk 
^  seven  or  eight  times  a  dcy,  through  the  street  where  she 
dwells,  and  make  sleeveless  errands  io  see  her;  plotting  still 
where,  when,  and  how  to  visit  her : 

'  Levesque  sub  nocte  susurri, 
Composita  repetuntur  hora. 

And  when  he  is  gone,  he  thinks  every  minute  an  hour,  every 
hour  as  long  as  a  day,  ten  days  a  whole  year,  till  he  see  her 
again. 

^  Tempera  si  numeres,  bene  quae  numeramus  amantes. 

And  if  thou  be  in  love,  thou  wilt  say  so  too,  Et  hngum 
formosa  vale,  farewell  sweet-heart,  vale,  charissiyna  Argents, 
i^c.  Farewell  my  dear  Argenis,  once  more  farewell,  farewell. 
And  though  he  is  to  meet  her  by  compact,  and  that  very  shortly, 
perchance  to-morrow,  yet  loath  to  depart,  he'l  take  his  leave 
again,  and  again,  and  then  come  back  again,  look  after,  and 
shake  his  hand,  wave  his  hat  afar  off.  Now  gone,  he  thinks  it 
long  till  he  see  her  again,  and  she  him ;  the  clocks  are  surely 
set  back,  the  hour's  past, 

•  Hospita  Demophoon  tua  te  Rodopheia  Phillis, 
Ultra  promissum  tempus  abesse  queror ; 

she  looks  out  at  window  still,  to  see  whether  he  come ;  f  and 
by  report,  Phillis  went  nine  times  to  the  sea-side  that  day,  to 
see  if  her  Demophoon  were  approaching  ;  and  s  Troilus  to  the 
city  ga<es,  to  look  for  his  Cressid.  She  is  ill  at  ease,  and  sick 
till  she  see  him  again  ;  peevish  in  the  mean  time,  discontent, 

•  Regum  palatium  non  tarn  diligenti  custodia  sepUrra  fnif,  ac  sedcs  meas  stipa- 
bant,  &c.  •>  Uno  et  eodem  die  sexties  vel  septies  ambulant  per  eandcm  plateam, 

ut  vel  iinico  amicse  sua:  fruantur  aspectu,  lib,  3.  Theat.  mundi.  '  Hor.  Chid. 
«  Ovid.  f  Hyginus,  fab.  59.   Eo  die  dicitur  nonics  ad  littus  coiiisse. 

t  Chaucer- 
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heavy,  sad,  and  why  conies  he  not  ?  where  is  he  ?  why  breaks 
he  promise  ?  why  tames  he  so  long  ?  sure  he  is  not  well ;  sure 
he  hath  some  mischance ;  sure  he  forgets  himself  and  me ; 
with  infinite  such.  And  then  confident  again,  up  she  gets, 
out  she  looks,  listens  and  enquires,  barkens,  kens,  every  man 
afar  off  is  sure  he,  every  stirring  in  the  street,  now  he  is  there, 
that's  he,  male  Aurora,  male  Soli  dicit,  dejeratque,  S^c.  the 
longest  day  that  ever  was  ;  so  she  raves,  restless  and  impatient ; 
for  Amor  non  patitiir  moras,  love  brooks  no  delayes ;  the  time's 
quickly  gone  that's  spent  in  her  company,  the  miles  short,  the 
way  pleasant,  all  weather  is  good  whilst  he  goes  to  her  house, 
heat  or  cold,  though  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  he  moves  not, 
wet  or  dry,  'tis  all  one,  wet  to  the  skin,  he  feels  it  not,  cares 
not,  at  least,  for  it,  but  vvill  easily  endure  it  and  much  more,  be- 
cause it  is  done  with  alacrity,  and  for  his  mistress  sweet  sake; 
let  the  burden  be  never  so  heavy,  love  makes  it  light.  ^  Jacob 
served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  it  was  quickly  gone,  because 
he  loved  her.  None  so  merry,  if  he  may  happily  enjoy  her 
company ;  he  is  in  heaven  for  the  time ;  and  if  he  may  not,  de- 
jected in  an  instant,  solitary,  silent,  he  departs  weeping,  lament- 
ing, sighing,  complaining. 

But  the  symptomes  of  the  minde  in  lovers  are  almost  infinite; 
and  so  diverse,  that  no  art  can  comprehend  them ;  though  they 
be  merry  sometimes,  and  rapt  beyond  themselves  for  joy,  yet 
Diost  part,  love  is  a  plague,  a  torture,  an  hell,  a  bitter  sweet  pas- 
sion at  last;  ^  ^»ior  melle  etfelle  est  foecundissimus,  gusium  dat 
dulcem  et  amarum.  'Tis  suavis  amaricies,  dolentia  delectabilis, 
hilare  tormenhim ; 

'  Et  me  melle  beant  suaviora, 
Et  me  felle  necant  amariora ; 

Like  a  summer  fly  or  Sphines  wings,  or  a  rainbow  of  all 
colours, 

"Quae  ad  Soils  radios  conversae  aureae  erant, 
Adversus  nubes  caeruleae,  quale  jubar  Iridis, 

fair,  fowle,  and  full  of  variation,  though  most  part,  irksome  and 
bad.  For  in  a  word,  the  Spanish  inquisition  is  not  comparable 
to  It ;  a  torment  and  ^  execution  it  is,  as  he  cals  it  in  the 
poet,  an  unquenchable  fire,  and  what  not  ?  From  it,  saith 
Austm,  arise  biting  cares,  perturbations,  passions,  sorrows, 

rrJ.""'  ^  J       •  •       '  '  Stobaius  e  graco.  d  Plautus : 

Credo  ego  ad  hom.nis  carriificinam  amorem  inventum  esse.  .  De  civitat  Ub  21 

TZ'a^'^'a-      .°  °V""^"^  mordaces  curee,  penurbationes,  moerorcs,  formidines'  insana 
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fears,  sufsjnlions,  discontents,  contentions,  discords,  wars,  treache- 
ries, enmities,  flattery,  cosening,  riot,  hist,  impudence,  cruelly, 
knavery,  £fc. 

dolor,  querelae. 


Lamentatio,  lachrymae  perennes. 
Languor,  anxietas,  aniaritudo ; 
Aut  si  triste  magis  potest  quid  esse, 
Hos  tu  das  Comites  Nesera  vitae. 

These  be  the  companions  of  lovers,  and  the  ordinary  syinptomes, 
as  the  poet  repeats  them. 

^  In  amoi'e  haec  insunt  vitia, 
Suspitiones,  inimicitiae,  audaciae, 
.Bellum,  pax  rursum,  &c. 
Insomnia,  aerumna,  error,  terror,  et  ftiga, 
Excogitantia,  excors  immodestia, 
Petulantia,  cupiditas,  et  malevolentia ; 
Inhaeret  etiam  aviditas,  desidia,  injuria, 
Inopia,  contumelia  et  dispendium,  &c. 

In  love  these  vices  are  j  suspicions. 
Peace,  war,  and  impudence,  detractions. 
Dreams^  cares,  and  errors,  terrors  and  affrights. 
Immodest  pranks,  devices,  sleights  and  flights. 
Heart-burnings,  vv'ants,  neglects ;  desire  of  wrong, 
Loss  continual,  expence  and  hurt  among. 

Every  poet  is  full  of  such  catalogues  of  love  symptomes ;  but 
fear  and  sorrow  may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place.  Though 
Hercules  de  Saxonid  cap.  3.  Trac*.  de  melanch.  will  exclude 
fear  from  Love-Melancholy,  yet  I  am  otherwise  perswaded. 
d  Res  est  sollidti  plena  timoris  amor.  'Tis  full  of  fear,  anxiety, 
doubt,  care,  peevishness,  suspition,  it  turns  a  man  into  a  wo- 
man, which  made  Hesiod  (belike)  put  fear  and  paleness  Ve- 
nus  daughters : 

Marti  clypeos  atque  anna  secanti 


Alma  Venus  peperit  Pallorem,  unaque  Timorem : 

because  fear  and  love  are  still  linked  together.  Moreover,  they 
are  apt  to  mistake,  amplifie,  too  credulous  sometimes,  too  full 
of  hope  and  confidence,  and  then  again  very  jealous,  unapt 
to  believe,  or  entertain  any  good  news.  The  comical_  Poet  hatli 
prettily  painted  out  this  passage  amongst  the  rest  m  a  dia- 

.  Marullu5,  1.  1.  "  Ter.  Eunuch.             «  PlmUus  Merest.             -  Ovid. 

r  Adelpli.  Act.  4.  seen.  5.  M.  Bono  onimo  es,  duces  uxorem  banc,  ilwchincs.  /fc..  Hem, 

pater,  num  tu  ludis  mc  uunc?  M.  Egone  te,  ciuaraobrem?  JL.  Quod  tarn  m.scrc 
pupio,  &c. 
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logue  betwixt  Mitio  and  iEschines,  a  gentle  father  and  a  love- 
sick son.  M.  Be  of  good  chear,  my  son,  thou  shalt  have  he)' 
to  wife.  M.  Ah  father,  do  you  mock  me  now  ?  M.  I  mock 
thee,  lohy?  JE.  That  lohich  I  so  earnestly  desire,  I  more 
suspect  and  fear.  M.  Get  you  home,  and  send  for  her  to  be 
your  loife.  JE.  What,  noio,  a  wife?  now,  father!  S^c. 
These  doubts,  anxieties,  suspitions,  are  the  least  part  of  tlieir 
torments ;  they  break,  many  times,  from  passions  to  actions ; 
speak  fair  and  flatter;  now  most  obsequious  and  willing,  by 
and  by,  they  are  averse ;  wrangle,  fight,  swear,  quarrel,  laugli, 
weep :  and  he  that  doth  not  so  by  fits,  "  Lucian  holds,  is  not 
throughly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  So  their  ac 
tions  and  passions  are  intermixt ;  but  of  all  other  passions, 
sorrow  hath  the  greatest  share.  ^  Love  to  many  is  bitterness 
it  self ;  rem  amaram,  Plato  calls  it ;  a  bitter  potion,  an  agony, 
a  plague, 

Eripite  hanc  pestera  perniciemque  mihi ; 
Quae  mihi  subrepens  imos  ut  torpor  in  artus, 
Expulit  ex  omni  pectore  laetitias. 

G  take  away  this  plague,  this  mischief  from  me. 
Which  as  a  numbnesse  over  all  my  body. 
Expels  my  joyes^  and  makes  my  soul  so  heavy. 

Pliaedria  had  a  true  touch  of  this,  when  he  cryed  out, 

 *=0  Thais,  utinam  asset  mihi 

Pars  aequa  amoris  tecum,  ac  pariter  fieret  ut 
Aut  hoc  tibi  doleret  itidem,  ut  mihi  dolet. 

O  Thais,  would  thou  hadst  of  these  my  pains  a  part. 
Or  as  it  doth  me  now,  so  it  would  make  thee  smart. 

So  had  that  yong  man,  when  he  roared  again  for  discontent ; 

Jactor,  crucior,  agitor,  stimulor, 

Versor  in  amoris  rota  miser, 

Exanimor,  feror,  distrahor,  deripior, 

XJbi  sum,  ibi  non  sum  j  ubi  non  sum^  ibi  est  animus. 

I  am  vext  and  toss'd,  and  rack't  on  Loves  wheel ; 
Where  not,  I  am  j  but  where  am,  do  not  feel. 

The  Moon  in  «  Lucian,  made  her  mone  to  Venus,  that  she  was 
almost  dead  for  love,  pereo  equidem  amore,  and  after  a  lone 
tale,  she  broke  off  abruptly  and  wept,  fQ  Venus,  thou 

quodposthacdicturusfuerim.  '^°">-3'  '^x^* 
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kmwest  my  poor  heart.  Charm  ides  in  "Lucian,  was  so  im- 
patient, that  he  sob'd  and  sighed,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  said 
he  would  hang  himself;  /  am  undone,  O  sister  Trypliena,  I 
cannot  endure  these  love  pangs,  what  shall  1  do?  Vos  O  Dii 
Averrunci,  solvite  me  his  curls,  O  yee  Gods,  free  me  from 
these  cares  and  miseries,  out  of  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  ^  Theo- 
cles  prays.  Shall  I  say,  most  part  of  a  lovers  life  is  full  of 
agony,  anxiety,  fear  and  grief,  complaints,  sighs,  suspitions 
and  cares,  (high  ho,  my  heart  is  wo)  full  of  silence  and  irk- 
some solitariness ! 

Frequenting  shady  bowers  in  discontent. 
To  the  ayr  his  fruitless  clamors  he  will  vent  j 

except  at  such  times  that  he  hath  lucida  intervalla,  pleasant 
gales,  or  sudden  alterations;  as  if  his  mistress  smile  upon  him, 
give  him  a  good  look,  a  kiss,  or  that  some  comfortable  message 
be  brought  him,  his  service  is  accepted,  &c. 

He  is  then  too  confident  and  rapt  beyond  himself,  as  if  he  had 
heard  the  nightingale  in  the  spring  before  the  cuckow ;  or  as 
Calisto  was  at  Melebsea's  presence,  Qiiis  unquam  hac  mortali 
vita  tarn  gloriosum  corpus  vidit?  humanitatem  transcendere 
videor,  ^c.  who  ever  saw  so  glorious  a  sight ;  what  man  ever  en- 
joyed such  delight  ?  More  content  cannot  be  given  of  the  Gods, 
wished,  had,  or  hoped,  of  any  mortal  man.  Tliere  is  no  happi- 
ness in  the  world  comparable  to  his,  no  content,  no  joy  to  this, 
no  life  to  love,  he  is  in  paradise. 

^  jQuis  rae  uno  vivit  foelicior  ?  aut  magis  hac  est 
Optandum  vita  dicere  quis  poterit  ? 

Who  lives  so  happy  as  my  self  ?  what  bliss 
In  this  our  life,  may  be  compar'd  to  this  ? 

He  will  not  change  fortune  in  that  case  with  a  prince. 

*  Donee  gratus  eram  tibi, 
Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 

The  Persian  kings  are  not  so  joviall  as  he  is  ;  ^  Ofestus  dies  ho- 
minis,  O  happy  day ;  so  Chserea  exclaims  when  he  came  from 
Pamphila  his  sweetheart,  well  pleased ; 

Nunc  est  profecto  interfici  cum  perpeti  me  possem, 
Ne  hoc  gaudiura  contaminet  vita  aliqu4  segritudine ; 

*  Tom.  4.  dial,  meret.  Tryphena,  Amor  me  perdlt,  neque  malum  hoc  .implius  susti- 
iiere  possum.  Aiistaenetus,  lib.  2.  epist.  8.  <^  Cwlestina,  act.  l .  Sancii 

niajore  lastiti^  non  fruuntur.  Si  mihi  Dkus  oitinium  votorum  raortalium  sunimam  con- 
cedat,  non  magis,  &c.  Calullus  de  Lesbia.       «  Hor.  ode  9.  lib,  3.      ''Act.  3. 

seen,  i,  Eunach.  Ter. 
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He  could  find  in  his  heart  to  be  killed  instantly,  lest  if  he  live 
longer,  some  sorrow  or  sickness  should  contaminate  his  joyes. 
A  little  after,  he  was  so  merrily  set  upon  the  same  occasion,  that 
he  could  not  contain  himself. 

*  O  populares,  ecquis  me  vivit  hodie  fortunatior  ? 
Nemo  hercle  quisquam  ;  nam  in  me  Dii  plane  potestatem 
Suam  omnem  ostendere ; 

Is't  possible,  O  my  countrymen,  for  any  living  to  be  so  happy  as 
my  self?  No  sure,  it  cannot  be;  for  the  Gods  have  shewed  all 
their  power,  all  their  goodness  in  me.  Yet,  by  and  by,  when 
this  yong  gallant  was  crossed  in  his  wench,  he  laments,  and  cries, 
and  roars  down-right. 

Occidi  

I  am  undone : 

Neque  virgo  est  usquam,  neque  ego,  qui  e  conspectu  illam  amisi 
meo. 

Ubi  quseram,  ubi  investigem,  quern  percuncter,  quam  insistam 
viam  ? 

The  virgin's  gone,  and  I  am  gone ;  she's  gone,  she's  gone, 
and  what  shall  I  do  ?  where  shall  I  seek  her,  where  shall  1  find 
her,  whom  shall  I  ask  ?  what  way,  what  course  shall  I  take  ? 
what  will  become  of  me  ? 

 vitales  auras  invitus  agebat ; 

he  was  weary  of  his  life,  sick,  mad  and  desperate;  "  utmam 
mihi  esset  aliquid  hie,  quo  nunc  me  prcecipitem  darem.  'Tis 
not  Chaerea's  case,  this  alone,  but  his,  and  his,  and  every 
lover's  in  the  like  state.  If  he  hear  ill  newSj  have  bad  success 
in  his  suit,  she  frown  upon  him,  or  that  his  mistress  in  his 
presence  respect  another  more,  (as  ^  Haedus  observes)  Prefer  an- 
other suiter,  speak  more  familiarly  to  him,  or  use  more  kindly 
then  himself;  if  by  nod,  smile,  message,  she  discloseth  herself 
to  another,  he  is  instantly  tormented,  none  so  dejected  as  he  is, 
utterly  undone,  a  castaway,  ^  In  quern  fortuna  omnia  odiorum 
suorum  a'udelissima  tela  exonerat,  a  dead  man,  the  scorn  of 
fortune,  a  monster  of  fortune,  worse  then  naught,  the  losse  of 
a  kingdom  had  been  less.  ^Aretine's  Lucretia  made  very 
good  proof  of  this,  as  she  relates  it  her  self.  For  when  I 
made  some  of  my  suiters  heleeve  I  ivoidd  betake  my  self  to  a 
nunnery,  they  took  on,  as  if  they  had  lost  father  and  mother, 

•  Act.  5.  »cen.  9.  Mantuan.        «Ter.  And,  act.  3.  sc.  4.        J  Lib.  1.  da 

oontemn.  amoribus.  Si  qu6in  aliutn  rcspcTisrit  amica  suavlus  fit  faiDiliariiis,  si  qiietn 
alloquuta  fiicrit,  91  nutu,  nuncio,  &c.  •tatim  cruciatur.  e  Calisto  in  Coeiestina. 

f  Pornodidasc.  dial.  Ital.  Patrt  et  matre  i«  lingultu  orbo»  rensebant.  quod  mco  coniu- 
oernio  carendam  cnet. 
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because  they  were  for  ever  after  to  want  my  company.  Omnes 
lahores  leves  fuere,  all  other  labour  was  light;  "  but  this  might 
not  be  endured, 

Tui  carendum  quod  ,erat  

Jor  I  cannot  be  without  thy  company,  mournful!  Amyntas,  pain- 
full Amyntas,  carefuU  Amyntas;  better  a  metropolitan  city 
were  sackt,  a  royall  army  overcome,  an  invincible  arraado  sunk, 
and  twenty  thousand  kings  should  perish,  then  her  little  finger 
ake ;  so  zealous  are  they,  and  so  tender  of  her  good,  "  They 
would  all  turn  friers  for  my  sake  (as  she  follows  it),  in  hope,  by 
that  means,  to  meet,  or  see  me  again,  as  my  confessors,  at  stool- 
ball,  or  at  barly-break" :  And  so  afterwards ;  when  an  importu- 
nate suiter  came,  b  If  I  had  bid  my  maid  say,  that  I  teas  not  at 
leisure,  not  loithin,  busy,  could  not  speak  with  him,  he  was  m- 
stantly  astonished,  and  stood  like  a  pillar  of  marble;  another 
went  swearing,  chafing,  cursing,  foaming. 

'  Ilia  sibi  vox  ipsa  Jovis  violentior  ira,  cum  tonatj  &c. 

the  voyce  of  a  mandrake  had  been  sweeter  musick ;  but  he  to 
whom  I  gave  entertainment,  was  in  the  elysian  fields,  ravished 
for  joye,  quite  beyond  himself.  'Tis  the  generall  humor  of  all 
lovers;  she  is  their  stern,  pole-star,  and  guide. 

Deliciumque  animij  deliquiumque  sui. 

As  a  tulipant  to  the  sun  (which  our  herbalists  call  Narcissus) 
when  it  shines,  is  Admirandus  flos  ad  radios  Soils  se  pan- 
dens,  a  glorious  flower  exposing  it  self ;  but  when  the  sun  sets, 
or  a  tempest  comes,  it  hides  it  self,  pines  away,  and  hath  no 
pleasure  left,  (which  Carolus  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  in  a 
cause  not  unlike,  sometimes  used  for  an  imprese)  so  do  all  iua- 
morates  to  their  mistress  ;  she  is  their  sun,  their  Primum  mobile, 
or  animi  informans ;  this,  ^  one  hath  elegantly  expressed  by  a 
windmill,  still  moved  by  the  winde,  which  otherwise  hath  no 
motion  of  it  self. 

Sic  tua  ni  spiret  gratia,  truncus  ero. 

He  is  wholly  animated  from  her 'breath  ;  his  soul  lives  in  her 
body ;  s  sola  claves  habet  interilus  et  salutis,  she  keeps  the  keys 
of  his  life;  his  fortune  ebbes  and  flowes  with  her  favour;  a  gra- 
cious or  bad  aspect  turns  him  up  or  down"; 

»  Tor.  Tui  carendum  quod  erat.  Si  rcsponsum  esset  doniinam  occupatara  esse 

aliisque  vacaret,  Hie  statim  vix  hoc  audito  velut  in  nmriiior  obrif^uit,  alii  se  daninare,  &.c. 
At  cui  favebam,  in  camjiis  Elysiis  esse  videbatur,  &c.  «  Mantuan.  LoeehKiis. 
,  Sole  se  occullante,  aut  tempestale  venicnte,  staliin  dauditw  ac  laiiguescit. 
f  Emblem,  amat.  13.         e  Calisio  dc  Melibxa. 
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Mens  mea  lucescit  Lucia  luce  tua. 

Howsoever  his  present  state  be  pleasing  or  displeasing,  'tis  con- 
tinuate  so  long  as  ''he  loves ;  he  can  do  nothing,  think  of  nothing 
but  her ;  desire  hath  no  rest,  she  is  his  Cynosure,  Hesperus  and 
Vesper,  his  morning  and  evening  star,  his  goddess,  his  mistress, 
his  life,  his  soul,  his  every  things  dreaming,  waking,  she  is 
always  in  his  mouth  ;  his  heart,  eys,  ears,  and  all  his  thoughts, 
are  full  of  her.  His  Laura,  his  Victorina,  his  Columbina, 
Flavia,  Flaminia,  Cselia,  Delia  or  Isabella,  (call  her  how  you 
will;)  she  is  the  sole  object  of  his  senses,  the  substance'  of 
his  soul,  nidulus  animee  su(e ;  he  magnifies  her  above  measure, 
totus  in  ilia,  full  of  her,  can  breath  nothing  but  her.  I  adore 
Melihaa,  saith  love-sick  ^  Calisto,  /  helieoe  in  Melibara,  I 
honour,  admire  and  love  my  Melibcea;  his  soul  was  sowced,  im- 
paradised,  imprisoned  in  his  lady.  When  <^Thais  took  her  leave 
of  Phaedria, 


-  mi  Phaedria,  et  nunquid  aliud  vis  ? 


Sweet  heart  (she  said)  will  you  command  me  any  further  service  ? 
he  readily  replied,  and  gave  this  in  charge, 

■  egone  quid  velira  ? 


Dies  noctesque  ames  me,  me  desideres. 
Me  somnies,  me  expectes,  me  cogites. 
Me  speres,  me  te  oblectes,  meeum  tota  sis, 
Meus  fac  postremo  animus,  quando  ego  sum  tuus. 

Dost  ask  (my  dear)  what  service  I  will  have  ? 
To  love  me  day  and  night  is  all  I  crave ; 
To  dream  on  me,  to  expect,  to  think  on  me. 
Depend  and  hope,  still  covet  me  to  see. 
Delight  thy  self  in  me,  be  wholly  mine. 
Foe  know,  my  love,  that  I  am  wholly  thme. 

But  all  this  needed  not,  you  will  say;  if  she  aflfect  once,  she  will 
be  his,  settle  her  love  on  him,  on  him  alone, 

ilium  absens  absentem 


Auditque  videtque  . 

she  can,  she  must  think  and  dream  of  nought  else  but  him,  con- 
tmually  of  him,  as  did  Orpheus  on  his  Euridice, 

Te  dulcis  conjux,  te  solo  in  littore  mecum, 
Te  veniente  die,  te  discedente  canebam. 

»  Aniraa  non  eit  ubi  animat,  sed  ubi  amat.  b  Ca^lpstina  »,.»  i  ^,^a  •   in  i- 

b*am,  &c.  .  Tcr.  Eunuch,  Act.  1.  «.  a.  d  vll^.  fL^  ^  " 
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On  thee,  sweet  wife,  was  all  my  song. 
Morn,  evening,  and  all  along. 

And  Dido  upon  her  ^Eneas  ; 

et  quEE  me  insomnia  terrent. 


Multa  viri  virtus,  et  plmima  currit  Imago. 

And  ever  and  anon,  she  thinks  upon  the  man 
That  was  so  fine,  so  fair,  so  blith,  so  debonair. 

Clitiphon,  in  the  first  book  of  Achilles  Tatius,  complaineth,  how 
that  his  mistress  Leucippe  tormented  him  much  more  in  the 
night,  then  in  the  day.  ^For  all  day  long  he  had  some  object  or 
other  to  distract  his  senses ;  but  in  the  night  all  ran  upon  her  : 
all  night  long  he  lay  ^  awake,  and  coidd  think  of  nothing  else  but 
her ;  he  could  not  get  her  out  of  his  minde ;  towards  morning 
sleep  took  a  little  pitty  on  him,  he  slumbered  awhile,  but  all  his 
dreams  were  of  her. 

 *=te  nocte  sub  atra 

Alloquor,  amplector,  falsaque  in  imagine  somni, 
Gaudia  solicitam  palpant  evanida  mentem. 

In  the  dark  night  I  speak,  embrace  and  finde. 
That  fading  joyes  deceive  my  careful  minde. 

The  same  complaint  Eurialus  makes  to  his  Lucretia :  ^  day  and 
night  I  think  of  thee,  I  wish  for  thee,  I  talk  on  thee,  call  on  thee, 
lookjor  thee,  hopejor  thee,  delight  my  self  in  thee,  day  and  night 
I  love  thee. 

«  Nec  mihi  vespere 
Surgente  decedunt  amores, 
Nec  rapidum  fugiente  Solemj 

Morning,  evening,  all  is  alike  with  me,  I  have  restless  thoughts  j 

*■  Te  vigilans  oculis,  animo  te  nocte  require. 

Still  I  think  on  thee.  Anima  non  est  ?t6i  animat,  sed  ubi  amat. 
I  live  and  hreath  in  thee,  1  wish  for  thee. 

80  niveam  quae  te  poterit  mihi  reddere  lucem, 
O  mihi  feUcem  terque  quaterque  diem. 

O  happy  day  that  shall  restore  thee  to  my  sight.   In  the  mean 

•  Interdiu  oculi,  et  aures  ocoipatK  distrahunt  animum,  at  noctu  solus  jactor,  ad  Au- 
roram  somnus  paulum  misertus,  nec  tamen  ex  animo  piiella  abut,  sed  omnia  niihi  de 
Leucippe  somnia  erant.  "  Tota  hac  nocte  somnum  lusce  ocuhs  non  v-idi.  Ter, 

c  Buchanan.  Sylv.  ^  Mn.  Silv.  Te  dies,  noctesque  amo,  te  cogUo,  te  des.dero, 

tft  voco.  te  expecto,  te  spero,  tecum  oblecto  me,  totus  in  te  sum.  '  Hor.  lib.  2. 

ode  9.  '  Fetronius.  »  Tibullua  1. 3.  Eleg.  3. 
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time,  he  raves  on  her;  her  sweet  face,  eys,  actions,  gestures, 
hands,  feet,  speech,  length,  bredth,  highth,  depth,  and  the  rest 
of  her  dimensions,  are  so  survaied,  measured,  and  taken,  by  that 
Astrolabe  of  phantasie,  and  that  so  violently  sometimes,  with 
such  earnestness  and  eagerness,  such  continuance,  so  strong  an 
imagination,  that  at  length  he  thinks  he  sees  her  indeed;  he 
talks  with  her,  he  imbraceth  her,  Ixion-like  pro  Junone  nubem, 
a  cloud  for  Juno,  as  he  said.  Nihil  prtster  Leucippen  cenzo, 
Leucippe  milii  perpetuo  in  oculis,  et  anitno  versatur  ;  I  see  and 
meditate  of  naught  but  Leucippe.  Be  she  present  or  absent,  all 
is  one; 

■  Et  quamvis  aberat  placida  prajsentia  formae, 
jQuem  dederat  praesens  forma,  manebat  amor. 

That  impression  of  her  beauty  is  still  fixed  in  his  minde, 

 haerent  infixi  pectore  vultus. 

as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a  mad  dog,  thinks  all  he  sees  dogs,  dogs 
in  his  meat,  dogs  in  his  dish,  dogs  in  his  drink  :  his  mistress  is 
in  his  eys,  ears,  heart,  in  all  his  senses.  Valleriola  had  a  mer- 
chant, his  patient,  in  the  same  predicament,  and  Ulricus  Molitot- 
out  of  Austin,  hath  a  story  of  one,  that  through  vehemency  of 
this  love  passion,  still  thought  he  saw  his  mistress  present  with 
him ;  she  talked  with  him  ;  Et  commisceri  cum  ed  vigilans  vide- 
hatur,  still  embracing  him. 

Now  if  this  passion  of  love  can  produce  such  effects,  if  it  be 
pleasantly  intended,  what  bitter  torments  shall  it  breed,  when  it 
is  with  fear  and  continual  sorrow,  suspition,  care,  agony,  (as 
commonly  it  is)  still  accompanied,  what  an  intolerable  ^pain 
must  it  be  ? 

-  Non  tarn  grandes 


Gargara  culraosj  quot  demerso 
Pectore  curas  longa  nexas 
Usque  catena,  vel  quae  penitus 
Crudelis  amor  vulnera  miscet. 

Mount  Gargarus  hath  not  so  many  stems. 
As  lovers  brest  hath  grievous  wounds, ' 
And  linked  cares,  which  love  compounds. 

When  the  king  of  Babylon  would  have  punished  a  courtier  of 
his,  for  lovmg  a  yong  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  and  far  above 
his  fortunes,  eApollomusin  presence,  by  all  means  pervaded 

•Ovid.  Fast.  2.  ver.  775.        Virg.  jEn.  4.      <=  De  Pvthonis.«  dt 
befpllT"''  °"  ''''' l^-^iV"™  tutepotuSSpsu,.  Sil  uti  a°I 
SSe^ef  d=;  possu.,  elt  - 
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to  let  him  alone ;  For  to  love  and  not  enjoy  was  a  most  unspeak- 
able torment ;  no  tyrant  could  invent  tlie  like  punishment ;  as  a 
gnat  at  a  candle,  in  a  short  space,  he  would  consume  himself. 
For  love  is  a  perpetual  ^fliix,  angor  animi,  a  warfare,  militat  omnis 
amansy  a  grievous  wound  is  love  still,  and  a  lovers  heart  is  Cupid's 
quiver,  a  consuming  ^fire/ accede  ad  hunc  ignem,  ^c.  an  inextin- 
guishable fire. 

 "^alitur  et  crescit  malum. 


Et  ardet  intus,  qualis  ^tnaeo  vapor 
Exundat  antro  

As  iEtna  rageth,  so  doth  love,  and  more  then  iEtna,  or  any  ma- 
terial fire. 

■  «Nam  amor  ssepe  Lyparco 


Vulcano  ardentiorem  flammam  incendere  solet. 

Vulcan's  flames  are  but  smoak  to  this ;  For  fire,  saith^^Xeno- 
phon,  burns  them  alone  that  stand  neer  it,  or  touch  it ;  but 
this  fire  of  love  burneth  and  scorcheth  afar  oflF,  and  is  more  hot 
and  veliement  then  any  material  fire ;  i Ignis  in  igne  furit ;  'tis 
a  fire  in  a  fire ;  the  quintessence  of  fire.  For  when  Nero  burnt 
Rome,  as  Calisto  urgeth,  he  fired  houses,  consumed  mens 
bodies  and  goods;  but  this  fire  devours  the  soule  it  self,  and 
hone  sold  is  ivorth  100000  bodies.  No  water  can  quench  this 
wild  fire. 

-'In  pectus  coecos  absorbuit  ignes. 


Ignes  qui  nec  aqua  perimi  potuere,  nec  imbre 
Diminui,  neque  graminibus,  magicisque  susurris. 

A  fire  he  took  into  his  brest. 

Which  water  could  not  quench. 
Nor  hearb,  nor  art,  nor  magick  spells 

Could  quell,  nor  any  drench. 

Except  it  be  tears  and  sighs ;  for  so,  they  may  chance  find  a 
little  ease. 

''Sic  candentia  colla,  sic  patens  frons. 
Sic  me  blanda  tui  Neajra  ocelli. 
Sic  pares  minio  gense  perurunt, 
Ut  ni  me  lachryms  rigent  perennes, 
Tolus  in  tenues  earn  fevillas. 

•  Ausonlus.  c.  35.  Et  csco  carpitur  kne ;  et  mihi  sese  offert  ultro  meu* 

icDis  Amvntas.  '  Ter.  Eunuch.  >>  Sen.  Hwol.  «  Theocntus  edjl.  3. 
£cvibu3  cor  est  viokbile  telis.  '  Ign>»  tangentes  solum  unt,  at  fo™1  P^o^'^ 

«tante,  inflammat.  «  Nonnius.  Major  ^  a  flamma  qu«  consunm  unam 

.mmam,quam(iu«ce..tmnmUliacorpon.ra.  '  Want.  .cl.  a.  "  Marullu- 

Epig.lib- 1. 
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So  thy  white  neck,  Nejera,  me  poor  soule 
Doth  scorch,  thy  cheeks,  thy  wanton  eys  that  roul: 
Were  it  not  for  my  dropping  tears  that  hinder, 
I  should  be  quite  burnt  up  forthwith  to  cinder. 

This  fire  strikes  like  lightning;  which  made  those  old  Grsecians 
paint  Cupid  in  many  of  their  ^  temples,  with  Jupiter's  thunder- 
bolts in  his  hands  :  for  it  wounds,  and  cannot  be  perceived  how, 
whence  it  came,  wliere  it  pierced ; 

^  Urimur,  et  ccEcum  pectora  vulnus  habent. 

And  can  hardly  be  discerned  at  first. 

 'Est  mollis  flamma  medullas, 

Et  taciturn  insano  vivit  sub  pectore  vulnus. 

A  gentle  wound,  an  easie  fire  it  was. 
And  slye  at  first,  and  secretly  did  pass. 

But  hy  and  by  it  began  to  rage  and  burn  amain ; 

 Pectus  insanum  vapor, 

Amorque  torret,  intus  sa;vus  vorat 
Penitus  medullas,  atque  per  venas  meat 
Visceribus  ignis  mersus,  et  venis  latens, 
Ut  agilis  altas  flamma  percurrit  trabes. 

This  fiery  vapour  rageth  in  the  veins. 
And  scorcheth  entrals ;  as  when  fire  burns 
An  house,  it  nimbly  inns  along  the  bearaes. 
And  at  the  last  the  whole  it  overturns. 

Abraham  Hoffemannus  lib.  1 .  amor,  conjugal,  cap.  2.  pag.  22, 
relates  out  of  Plato,  how  that  Empedocles  the  philosopher  was 
present  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  that  died  for  love,  ^  his  heart 
was  combust,  his  liver  smoakie^  his  lungs  dried  up,  insomuch  that 
he  verily  believed  his  soul  was  either  sod  or  rosted,  through  the 
vehemency  of  hves  fire.  Which  (belike)  made  a  modern  writer 
of  amorous  emblems,  express  loves  fury,  by  a  pot  hanging  over 
the  fire,  and  Cupid  blowing  the  coals.  As  the  heat  consumes 
the  water, 

'^Sic  sua  consumit  viscera  coecus  amor  j 

so  doth  love  dry  up  his  radical  moisture.  Another  compares  love 
to  a  melting  torch,  which  stood  too  neer  the  fire. 

■Imagines  Deorura.  b  Qvid.  '  ^neid.  4.  -Seneca.  .Cor 

Inil^Jr  r'""'  J""'  suffumigatum,  pulmo  arefiictus,  ut  credam  miseram  illam 
»nimara  bis  elixam  aut  combustam,  oh  maximum  ardorem,  quern  patiuntur  ob  iRn.m 
amons.  « JLmbl,  Amat.  4  ct  5.  ^       *-  e 
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Sic  quo  quis  propior  suae  puellee  eut. 

Hoc  stultus  propior  suae  ruinae  est. 

Tlie  neerer  he  unto  his  mistress  is. 

The  neerer  he  unto  his  ruine  is. 
So  that  to  say  truth,  as  ^  Castillo  describes  it,  The  beginning, 
viiddle,  end  qf'  love,  is  nought  else  but  sorrow,  vexation,  agony, 
torment,  irksomness,  wearisomness ;  so  that  to  be  squalid,  ugly, 
miserable,  solitary,  discontent,  dejected,  to  wish  for  death,  to 
complain,  rave,  and  to  be  peevish,  are  the  certain  signes,  and  or- 
dinary actions  of  a  hve-sick  person.  This  continual  pain  and 
torture  makes  them  forget  themselves,  if  they  be  far  gone  with  it, 
or  in  doubt,  or  despair  of  obtaining ;  eagerly  bent  to  neglect  all 
ordinary  business. 

 ^pendent  opera  interrapta,  minseque 

Murorum  ingentes  ajquataque  machina  cceIo. 
Love-sick  Dido  left  her  works  undone ;  so  did  Phaedra ; 

 —  Palladis  telae  vacant, 

Et  inter  ipsas  pensa  labuntur  manus, 
Faustus  in  "^Mantuan,  took  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  he  did; 
Nulla  quies  mihi  dulcis  erat,  nuUus  labor  aegro 
Pectore,  sensus  iners,  et  mens  torpore  sepulta, 
Carrainis  occiderat  studium  

And  'tis  the  humour  of  them  all,  to  be  careless  of  their  persons, 
and  their  estates,  as  the  shepheard  in  ^  Theocritus,  Et  hac 
barba  incidta  est,  sqalidique  capilli,  their  beards  flag,  and  they 
have  no  more  care  of  pranking  themselves,  or  of  any  business  j 
they  care  not  as  they  say,  which  end  goes  forward. 

s  Oblitusque  greges,  et  rura  domestica  totus 
^  Uritur,  et  noctes  in  luctum  expendit  amai-as. 
Forgetting  flocks  of  sheep  and  country  farms. 
The  silly  shepheard  always  mourns  and  burns. 

Love-sick  '  Chserea  when  he  came  from  Pamphila's  house,  and 
had  not  so  good  welcome  as  he  did  expect,  was  all  amort ; 
Parmeno  meets  him,  qidd  tristis  es?  Why  art  thou  so  sad, 
map  ?  imde  es  ?  whence  com'st,  how  do'st  ?  but  he  sadly  re- 
plies. Ego  hercle  nescio  neque  unde  earn,  neque  quorsum  earn, 
ita  prorsus  oblitiis  sum  mei;  I  have  so  forgotten  myself,  I 
neither  know  where  I  am,  nor  whence  I  come,  nor  wliither  I  will, 
nor  what  I  do,  P.  ^  How  so  ?  Cli.  /  a??i  in  love.  Prudens 
^ciern. 

*  Grotius.  Lib.  4.  Nam  istius  amoris  neque  principia,  neque  media  aliud 

habent  quid,  quam  niolestias,  dolores,  cruciatus,  defaiigationes,  adeo  ut  miserum  esse 
miierore,  geniitu,  solitudine  torqueri,  mortem  optare,  semperque  debacchari,  sunt  certa 
amantium  signa  et  eertoe  actiones.  <^  Virg.  jEn.  4.  ^  Seneca  Hip.  aqt. 

e  Eclog.  1.  f  Edyi.  14.  «  Mrtnt.  Eclog.  2.  ^  Ov.  Met.  13.  dc 

Polypliemo:  Uritur  oblitus  pecorum,  antrommque  suorum;  jaraquc  libi  formX;  &c. 
!  Tec,  Eunuch.  Qui  quaeso Amo. 
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— ^  »  vivus  vidensque  per eo,  nec  quid  agam  scio. 

b  He  that  erst  had  his  thoughts  free  (as  Philostratus  Lemnlus 
in  an  epistle  of  his,  describes  this  fiery  passion)  and  spent  his 
time  like  an  hard  student,  in  those  delightsome  pkihsophicall 
precepts ;  he  that  with  the  sun  and  moone  wandred  all  over  the 
world,  with  stars  themselves  ranged  about,  and  left  no  secret, 
or  small  mystery  in  nature  unsearched ;  since  he  was  enamored, 
can  doe  nothing  now  but  think  and  meditate  of  love  matters,  day 
and  night  composeth  himself  how  to  please  his  mistress  ;  all  his 
study,  endeavour,  is  to  approve  himself  to  his  mistress,  to  win  his 
mistress  favour,  to  compass  his  desire,  to  be  counted  her  servant. 
When  Peter  Abelhardus,  that  great  scholler  of  his  age, 

(«Cui  soli  patuit  scibile  quicquid  erat,) 

was  now  in  love  with  Heloissa,  he  had  no  mind  to  visit,  or  fre- 
quent schools  and  schollers  any  more.  Tadiosum  mihi  valde 
fuit  (as  he  confesseth)  ad  scholas  procedere,  vel  in  iis  morari,  all 
his  minde  was  on  his  new  mistress. 

Now  to  this  end  and  purpose,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  obtaining 
his  suit,  to  prosecute  his  cause,  he  will  spend  himself,  goods,  for- 
tunes, for  her ;  and  though  he  lose  and  alienate  all  his  friends, 
be  threatned,  be  cast  off,  and  disinherited ;  for  as  the  poet  saith, 
^Amori  quis  legem  det  ?  though  he  be  utterly  undone  by  it,  dis- 
graced, go  a  begging,  yet  for  her  sweet  sake,  to  enjoy  her,  he  will 
willingly,  beg,  hazzard  all  lie  hath,  goods,  lands,  shame,  scandall, 
fame,  and  life  it  self. 

Non  recedam  neque  quiescam,  noctu  et  interdiu, 

Piius  profecto  quam  aut  ipsam,  aut  mortem  investigavero. 

I'll  never  rest  or  cease  my  suit. 
Till  she  or  death  do  make  me  mute. 

Parthenis  in  '^Aristaenetus,  was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  much. 
I  may  have  better  matches,  I  confess ;  but,  farewell  shame, 
farewell  honour,  farewell  Iwnesty,  farewell  friends  and  foi'- 
tunes,  ^c.  O  Harpedona,  keep  my  counsel;  I  will  leave  all  for 
his  sweet  sake  ;  I  will  have  him,  say  no  more,  contra  gentes,  / 
am  resolved,  I  will  have  him.  s  Gobrias  the  captain,  when  he 
had  espied  Rhodanthe,  the  fair  captive  maid,  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  Mystilus  the  generall,  with  tears,  vows,  and  all  the  rlie- 

■  Ter.  Eunuch.  Qui  olim  cogitabat  quae  vellet,  et  pulcherrimis  Philosophiio 

j)raceptis  operam  insurapsit,  qui  universi  circuitiones  coelique  naturam,  &c.  Hanc 
unam  intendit  operam,  de  sola  cogitat,  noctes  et  dies  se  componit  ad  hanc,  et  ad  acerbam 
tervitutcm  redactus  animus,  &c.  '  Pars  Epitaphii  ejus.  ''Epist,  prima. 

«  Boetliius,  lib.  3.  Met.  ult.  f  Epist.  lib.  6.  Valcat  pudor,  valeat  honestas,  valeat 

'""'Of;  f  Theodor.  prodromus,  lib.  3.  Amor.    Mystili  genibus  obvolutus, 

iibcrtimque  lachrymans,  &c.  Nihil  ex  tota  praeda  proeter  Rhodanthen  virginem  ac- 
(ipiara. 
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torick  he  could  ;  by  the  scars  he  had  formerly  received,  the  good 
service  he  had  done,  or  what  soever  else  was  dear  unto  him, 
besought  his  governour  he  might  have  the  captive  virgin  to  be 
his  wife,  virtutis  sim  spolium,  as  a  reward  of  his  worth  and  ser- 
vice; and  moreover,  he  would  forgive  him  the  mony  which  was 
owing,  and  all  reckonings  besides  due  unto  him  ;  /  ask  no  more, 
no  part  of  booty,  no  portion,  but  Rhodanthe  to  be  my  wife.  And 
when  as  he  could  not  compass  her  by  faire  means,  he  fell  to 
treachery,  force  and  villany,  and  set  his  life  at  stake  at  last,  to 
accomplish  his  desire.  ^Tis  a  common  humour  this,  a  general! 
passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  so  affected ;  and  which  iEmilia  told 
Aretine  a  courtier,  in  Castilio's  discourse,  ^swreZi/  Aretine,  if  thou 
werst .  not  so  indeed,  thou  didst  not  love :  ingenuously  confess  ; 
for  if  thou  hadst  been  throughly  enamored,  thou  wouldst  have 
desired  nothing  more  then  to  please  thy  mistress.  For  that  is  flif 
law  of  love,  to  will  and  iiill  the  same  ; 

Tantum  velle  et  nolle,  velit  nolit  quod  arnica. 

Undoubtedly  this  may  be  pronounced  of  t^em  all ;  they  are 
very  slaves,  drudges  for  the  time,  mad  men,  fools,  dizards^ 
atrabilarii,  beside  themselves,  and  as  blind  as  beetles.  Their 
^  dotage  is  most  eminent ;  Amare  simul  et  sapere  ipsi  Jovi  non, 
datur,  as  Seneca  holds;  Jupiter  himself  cannot  love  and  be 
}vise  both  together;  the  very  best  of  them,  if  once  they  be 
overtaken  with  this  passion,  the  most  staid,  discreet,  grave, 
generous  and  wise,  otherwise  able  to  govern  themselves,  in  this 
commit  many  absurdities,  many  indecorums,  unbefitting  their 
gravity  and  persons. 

^  Quisquis  amat  servit,  sequitur  captivus  amantem,  - 
Fert  domita  cervice  jugum  

Sampson,  David,  Solomon,  Hercules,  Socrates,  &c.  are  justly 
taxed  of  indiscretion  in  this  point;  the  middle  sort  are  betwixt 
hawk  and  buzzard  ;  and  although  they  do  perceive  and  acknow- 
ledge their  own  dotage,  weakness,  fury,  yet  they  cannot  with- 
stand it;  as  well  may  witness  those  expostulations  and  confes- 
sions pf  Dido  in  Virgil. 

'  Incipit  effari  mediaque  in  voce  resistit.       Phcedra  in  Seneca. 

8  jQuod  ratio  poscit,  vincit  ac  regnat  furor, 
Potensque  totd.  mente  dominatur  Dcus.       Myrrha  in  ^  Ovid. 
lUa  quidem  sentit,  foedoque  repugnat  amori, 

?  Lib.  '2.  ^Certe  yi;t  credam,  et  bona  fide  fiitcaie  Aretine,  te  tion  amasse  adeo  vehe- 
menter;  si  enim  vere  amasses,  riiliil  prius  aut  potlus  optasses,  quain  amatae  mulieri 
jpjacere.    Ea  enim  amoris  lex  est  idem  velle  et  nolle.  Slroza  sil.  Epig. 

'  Quippe  hose  omnia  ex  atra  bile  et  amore  provenlunt.  Jason  Pratensis.  *  Iniraensus 
amor  ipsa  stultitia  est.    Cardan,  lib.  1,  de  sauientia.  •  Mantuau.  '^Virg- 

Mix.  i.  e  Seneca  Hippol.  >>  Met.  10. 
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Et  secum,  quo  mente  feror,  quid  molioi-,  inqujj;^ 

Dii  prccor,  et  pietas,  &c. 

She  sees  and  knows  her  fault,  and  doth  resist. 

Against  her  filthy  lust  she  doth  contend. 
And  whither  go  I,  what  am  I  about  ? 

And  God  forbid ;  yet  doth  it  in  the  end.  Again, 

 Pervigil  igne 

Carpitur  indomito,  furiosaque  vota  retrectat, 
Et  modo  desperat,  modo  vult  tentare,  pudetque 
Et  cupit,  et  quid  agat,  non  invenit,  &c. 
With  raging  lust  she  burns,  and  now  recals 
Her  vow,  and  then  despairs ;  and  when  'tis  past. 
Her  former  thoughts  shel  prosecute  in  hast ; 
And  what  to  do  she  knows  not  at  the  last, 
^he  will  and  will  not,  abhors  j  and  yet  as  Medea  did,  doth  it : 

 Trahit  invitam  nova  vis,  aliudque  cupido. 

Mens  aliud  suadet ;  video  meliora,  proboque, 

Deteriora  sequor.  ■ — 

Reason  pulls  one  way,  burning  lust  another ; 
She  sees  and  knows  what's  good,  but  she  doth  neither. 
*  O  fraus,  amorque,  et  mentis  emotae  furor, 
Quo  me  abstulistis  ? 

The  major  part  of  lovers  are  carried  headlong  like  so  many 
brute  beasts;  reason  counsells  one  way^  thy  friends,  fortunes, 
shame,  disgrace,  danger,  and  an  ocean  of  cares  that  will  cer- 
tainly follow;  yet  this  furious  lust,  precipitates,  counter- 
poiseth,  weighs  down  on  the  other;  though  it  be  their  utter 
undomg,  perpetuall  infamy,  loss,  yet  they  will  do  it,  and  be^ 
come  at  last  insensati,  void  of  sense;  degenerate  into  dogs, 
hogs,  asses,  brutes;  as  Jupiter  into  a  bull,  Apuleius  an  asse, 
Lycaon  a  wolf,  Tereus  a  lap-wing,  bCalisto  a  bear,  Elpenor 
and  Grillus  mto  swine  by  Circe.  For  what  else  may  we  think 
those  ingenious  poets  to  have  shadowed  in  their  witty  fictions 
and  poems?  but,  that  a  man,  once  given  over  to  his  lust  (as 
'l^ulgentius  mterprets  that  of  Apuleius,  Alciat  of  Tereus)  ts  m 
better  then  a  beast. 

^  Rex  fueram,  sic  crista  docet,  sed  sordida  vita  ' 
Immundam  e  tanto  culmine  fecit  avem. 
I  was  a  king,  my  crown  a  witness  is. 
But  by  my  filthiness  am  come  to  this. 

Their  blindness  is  all  out  as  great,  as  manifest  as  their  weak- 
ness and  dotage;  or  rather  an  inseparable  companion,  an  ordi- 
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nary  sign  of  It.  ^  Love  is  blind,  as  the  saying  is,  Cupid's  blind, 
and  so  are  all  his  followers. 

jQuisquis  amat  ranam,  ranam  putat  esse  Dianam. 

Every  lover  admires  his  mistress,  though  she  be  very  deformed 
of  her  self,  ill-favored,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  pale,  red,  yellow, 
tan'd,  tallow-faced,  have  a  swoln  juglers  platter  face,  or  a  thin, 
lean,  chitty  face,  have  clouds  in  her  face,  be  crooked,  dry, 
bald,  goggle-ey'd,  blear-ey'd  or  with  staring  eys,  she  looks  like 
a  squis'd  cat,  hold  her  head  still  awry,  heavy,  dull,  hoUow-ey'd, 
black  or  yellow  about  the  eys,  or  squint-ey'd,  sparrow-mouthed, 
Persean  hook-nosed,  have  a  sharp  ibx  nose,  a  red  nose,  China 
flat,  great  nose,  nare  simo  patuloque,  a  nose  like  a  promontory, 
gubber-tushed,  rotten  teeth,  black,  uneven,  brown  teeth,  beetle 
browed,  a  witches  beard,  her  breath  stink  all  over  the  room, 
her  nose  drop  winter  and  summer,  with  a  Bavarian  poke  under 
her  chin,  a  sharp  chin,  lave  eared,  with  a  long  cranes  neck, 
which  stands  awry  too,  pendiilis  marnmis  her  dugs  like  two 
double  jugs,  or  else  no  dugs  in  the  other  extreara,  bloody- 
faln-fingers,  she  have  filthy  long  unpaired  nailes,  scabbed  hands 
or  wrists,  a  tan'd  skin,  a  rotten  carcass,  crooked  back,  she  stoops, 
is  lame,  splea-footed,  as  slender  in  the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the 
wast,  gowty  legs,  her  ankles  hang  over  her  shooes,  her  feet 
stink,  she  breed  lice,  a  meer  changeling,  a  very  monster,  an 
aufe  imperfect,  her  whole  complexion  savours,  an  harsh  voyce, 
incondite  gesture,  vile  gate,  a  vast  virago,  or  an  ugly  tit,  a  slug, 
a  fat  fustilugs,  a  trusse,  a  long  lean  rawbone,  a  skeleton,  a 
sneaker  {si  qua  latent  meliora  puta),  and  to  thy  judgement  looks 
like  a  mard  in  a  lanthorn,  whom  thou  couldst  not  fancy  for  a 
world,  but  hatest,  loathest,  and  wouldst  have  spit  in  her  face,  or 
blow  thy  nose  in  her  bosome,  remediiim  amoris  to  another  man, 
a  dowdy,  a  slut,  a  scold,  a  nasty,  rank,  rammy,  filthy,  beastly 
quean,  dishonest  peradventure,  obscene,  base,  beggerly,  rude, 
foolish,  untaught,  peevish,  Irus'  daughter,  Thersite's  sister,  Gro- 
bian's  scholler ;  if  he  love  her  once,  he  admires  her  for  all  this, 
he  takes  no  notice  of  any  such  errours,  or  imperfections  of  body 
or  mind. 

»>Ipsa  hsec  delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  Polypus  Agnse; 
he  had  rather  have  her  then  any  woman  in  the  world.  If  he 
were  a  king,  she  alone  should  be  his  queen,  his  empress.  O 
that  he  had  but  the  wealth  and  treasure  of  both_  the  Indies  to 
endow  her  with ;  a  carrack  of  diamonds,  a  chain  of  pearl,  a 
cascanet  of  jewels  (a  pair  of  calf  skin  gloves  of  four  pence  a 
pair  were  fitter),  or  some  such  toye,  to  send  her  for  a  token  ;  she 

»  Love  is  like  a  false  glasse,  which  represents  every  thing  fairer  then  it  is.  •>  Hor. 
sat.  lib.  1.  sat.  a. 
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should  have  it  with  all  his  heart ;  he  would  spend  rayriades  of 
crowns  for  her  sake.  Venus  herself,  Panthea,  Cleopatra,  Tar- 
quin's  Tanaquil,  Herod's  Mariamne,  or  =•  Mary  of  Burgundy  if 
slie  were  alive,  would  not  match  her. 

Vincet  vuUus  hsec  Tyndai  ios, 
iQui  moverunt  horrida  bella. 

Let  Paris  himself  be  judge;  renowned  Helena  comes  short ; 
that  Rodopheian  Phillis,  Larissean  Coronis,  Babylonian  Thysbe, 
Polixena,  Laura,  Lesbia,  &c.  your  counterfeit  ladies  were  never 
so  fair  as  she  is. 

Quicquid  erit  placidi,  lepidi,  grati,  atque  faceti, 
Vivida  cunctorum  retinas  Pandora  Deorum. 

What  e're  is  pretty,  pleasant,  facete,  well. 
What  e're  Pandora  had,  she  doth  excell. 

^  Dicebam  Triviae  formam  nihil  esse  Dianse. 

Diana  was  not  to  be  compar'd  to  her,  nor  Juno,  nor  Minerva, 
nor  any  goddess.  Thetis  feet  were  as  bright  as  silver;  the  ancles 
of  Hebe  clearer  then  chrystall ;  the  arms  of  Aurora  as  ruddy  as 
the  rose;  Juno's  breasts  as  white  as  snow;  Minerva  wise;  Venus 
fair;  but  what  of  this?  Dainty,  come  thou  to  me.  She  is  all 
in  all : 

 ^  Cselia  ridens 

Est  Venus,  incedens  Juno,  Minerva  loquens, 

f  Fairest  of  fair,  that  fairnesse  doth  excell. 

Ephemerus  in  Aristaenetus,  so  far  admireth  his  mistress  good 
parts,  that  he  makes  proclamation  of  them,  and  challengeth  all 
comers  in  her  behalf,  s  Wlio  ever  saw  the  beauties  of  the  East, 
or  of  the  West  ?  let  them  come  from  all  quarters,  all,  and 
tell  truth,  if  ever  they  saw  such  an  excellent  feature  as  this 
is.  A  good  fellow  in  Petronius  cryes  out,  no  tongue  can  tell 
his  ladies  fine  feature,  or  expresse  it.  Quicquid  dixeris  minus 
erit,  £{c. 

No  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell. 

In  whose  each  part,  all  tongues  may  dwell. 

Most  of  your  lovers  are  of  his  humour  and  opinion.  She  is  nulli^ 
secundn,  a  rare  creature,  a  phoenix,  the  sole  commandress  of 
his  thoughts,  queen  of  iiis  desires,  his  only  delight :  as  'Triton 
now  feelingly  sings,  that  love-sick  sea-god. 

'Thedauglilerand  heir  of  CurolusPiignax.         Seneca  in  Octavia.  'Loechteus 
Mamuaii.  Eel.  l.         '  Angerianus.       '  Faery  Queen  Cant.  lir.  4.         t  Enist.  12.' 
Quis  unquam  forinas  viclit  orientis,  qiiis  occidcniia,  veniant  uniliqne  omnes,  ct  di'cnnt 
vcraces,  an  tam  insignem  vidcrint  fonnam.  h  Nulla  vox  formam  ejus  posslt  iom- 

prchenderc.  *  Calcagnini  dial.  Galat. 
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Candida  Leucotlioe  placet,  et  placet  atra  Melaene, 
Sed  Galatea  placet  longe  magis  omnibus  una. 

Fair  Leucothe,  black  MeljEne  please  me  well. 
But  Galatea  doth  by  ods  the  rest  excel! . 

All  the  gracious  elegies,  metaphors,  hyperbolical  comparisons  of 
the  best  things  in  the  world,  the  most  glorious  names ;  whatso- 
ever, I  say,  is  pleasant,  amiable,  sweet,  grateful,  and  delicious, 
are  too  little  for  her. 

Phoebo  pulchrior  et  sorore  Phoebi. 

His  Phoebe  is  so  fair,  she  is  so  bright. 

She  dims  the  suns  lustre,  and  the  moons  light. 

Stars,  suns,  moones,  mettals,  sweet  smelling  flowers,  odours,  per- 
fumes, colours,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  pearls,  pretious  stones,  snow, 
painted  birds,  doves,  hony,  suger,  spice,  cannot  expresse  her  3  *so 
soft,  so  tender,  so  radiant,  sweet,  so  fair  is  she. 

 Mollior  cuniculi  capillo,  &c. 

''Lydia  bella,  puella  Candida, 
Quag  bene  superas  lac,  et  liliura, 
Albamque  simul  rosam  et  rubicundam, 
Et  expolitum  ebur  Indicum. 

Fine  Lydia  my  mistress  white  and  fair. 
The  milk,  the  lilly  do  not  thee  come  neev; 
The  rose  so  white,  the  rose  so  red  to  see. 
And  Indian  ivory  comes  short  of  thee : 

Such  a  description  our  English  Homer  makes  of  a  fair  lady, 

<:  tlljat  iSmilia  tijat  toajs  fairer  to  be  mn, 
©t^n  10  Ull^  upon  tte  iStalfe  cf recn : 
2lnD  txziSlet  tijen  S^ap  toiti  flotocriS  tieto, 
jFor  fajiti;  tf)E  rosjt  colour  sftrobe  htv  icio, 
31  not  tofjic^  inas  t\)t  fairer  of  tbt  ttoo. 

In  this  very  phrase  Polyphemus  courts  Galatea, 

Candidior  folio  nivei  Galatea  ligustri, 
Floridior  prato,  longa  procerior  alno, 
Splendidior  vitro,  tenero  lascivior  haedo,  &c. 
Mollior  et  cygni  plumis,  et  lacte  coacto. 

Whiter  Galet  then  the  white  withie-wind. 
Fresher  then  a  field,  higher  then  a  tree. 
Brighter  then  glass,  more  wanton  then  a  kid. 
Softer  then  swans  down,  or  ought  that  may  be. 

•  Catullus.       ,        >>  Petronii  Catalect.  c  Chaucer  in  the  knight's  tale. 

Ovid.  Met.  13. 
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So  she  admires  him  again,  in  that  conceited  dialogue  of  Lucian, 
which  John  Secundus,  an  elegant  Dutch  modern  poet,  hath 
translated  into  verse.  When  Doris  and  those  other  sea  nymphs, 
upbraided  her  with  her  ugly  mishapen  lover  Polyphemus,  she 
replyes ;  they  speak  out  of  envy  and  malice  : 

Et  plane  invidia  hue  mera  vos  stimiilare  videtur, 
(Quod  non  vos  itidem  ut  me  Polyphemus  amet  j 

Say  what  they  could,  he  was  a  proper  man.  And  as  Heloissa 
writ  to  her  sweet-heart  Peter  Abelhardus,  Si  me  Augustus  orbis 
imperator  uxorem  expeieret,  mallem  tua  esse  meretrix  qiiam 
orbis  imperatrix ;  she  had  rather  be  his  vassal  or  quean,  then 
the  worlds  empress  or  queen. 

 non  si  me  Jupiter  ipse  forte  velit,  

she  would  not  change  her  love  for  Jupiter  himself. 

To  thy  thinking  she  is  a  most  loathsome  creature ;  and  as 
when  a  countrey  fellow  discommended  once  that  exquisite 
picture  of  Helena,  made  by  Zeuxis,  ^for  he  saw  no  such 
beauty  in  it;  Nicomachus,  a  love-sick  spectator,  replyed, 
Sume  tibi  meos  oculos  et  Deam  eocistimabis ;  take  mine  eys, 
and  thou  wilt  think  she  is  a  Goddess  ;  dote  on  her  forthwith ; 
count  all  her  vices,  vertues ;  her  imperfections,  infirmities, 
absolute  and  perfect:  If  slie  be  flat-nosed,  she  is  lovely;  if 
hook-nosed,  kingly;  if  dwarfish  and  little,  pretty;  if  tall, 
proper  and  man-like,  our  brave  Brittish  Bunduica ;  if  crooked, 
wise ;  if  monstrous,  comely ;  her  defects  are  no  defects  at 
all ;  she  hath  no  deformities.  Tmnio  nec  ipsum  amicte  stercus 
foetet ;  Though  she  be "  nasty,  fulsome  as  Sostratus'  bitch,  or 
Parmeno's  sow :  thou  hadst  as  lieve  have  a  snake  in  thy  bosome, 
a  toad  in  thy  dish,  and  callest  her  witch,  divel,  hag,  with  all 
the  filthy  names  thou  canst  invent;  he  admires  her  on  the  other 
side  ;  she  is  his  idoll,  lady,  mistress,  ^  Venerilla,  queen,  the 
quintessence  of  beauty,  an  angel,  a  star,  a  goddess. 

«  Thou  art  my  Vesta,  thou  my  Goddess  art. 
Thy  hallowed  Temple  onely  is  my  heart. 

The  fragrancy  of  a  thousand  curtesans  is  in  her  face  ;  Nec 
pulchrce  effigies  hcec  Cypridis  aut  Stratonices ;  'Tis  not  Venus 
picture  that,  nor  the  Spanii^h  Infanta's,  as  you  suppose,  (good 
Sir)  no  princess,  or  kings  daughter;  no,  no,  but  his  divine 
mistress  forsooth,  his  dainty  Dulcinea,  his  dear  Antiphila, 


•Plutarch.  Sibi  dixit  tarn  pulchram  non  videri,  &c.  Qimnto  quam  Lucifer, 

iurea  Phoebe,  tamo  virgiuibus  coD»pe«tior  oimiibUs  Herce.  Ovid.  c  Mich. 

Drayton,  Son.  30. 
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to  whose  service  he  is  wholly  consecrate,  whom  he  alono. 
adores. 

'  Cui  comparatus  indecens  erit  pavo, 
Inamabilis  sciurus,  et  frequens  phoenix. 

To  whom  confer'd,  a  peacocks  undecent, 
A  squirrels  harsh,  a  phoenix  too  frequent. 

All  the  graces,  veneries,  elegances,  pleasures  attend  her.  Hi- 
prefers  her  before  a  myiiade  of  court  ladies. 

^  He  that  commends  Phillis  or  Nerasa, 
Or  Amarillis,  or  Galatea, 
Tityrus  or  Melibaea,  by  your  leave. 
Let  him  be  mute,  his  love  the  praises  have. 

Nay,  before  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves.  So 
Quintus  Catullus  admired  his  squint  ey'd  friend  Roscius. 

Pace  mihi  liceat  (Cosiest  es)  dicere  vestra, 
Mortalis  visus  pulchrior  esse  Deo. 

By  your  leave  gentle  Gods,  this  I'll  say  true. 
There's  none  of  you  that  have  so  fair  an  l>ew. 

All  the  bumbast  epithetes,  patheticall  adjuncts,  incomparably 
fair,  curiously  neat,  divine,  sweet,  dainty,  delitious,  &c.  pretty 
diminutives,  corcuhm,  suaviolum,  ^c,  pleasant  names  may  be 
invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon,  pigsney,  kid,  hony, 
love,  dove,  chicken,  &c.  he  puts  on  her. 

^  Meum  mel,  mea  suavitas,  meum  cor, 
Meum  suaviolum,  mei  lepores. 

My  life,  my  light,  my  jewell,  my  glory.  ^  Mar  gar  eta  speciosa, 

cujius   respectii  omnia  mundi  pretiosa  sordent ;    my  sweet 

Margaret,  my  sole  delight  and  darling.  And  as  ^  Rhodomant 
courted  Isabella ; 

By  all  kind  words,  and  gestures  that  he  might. 
He  calls  her  his  dear  heart,  his  sole  belov'd. 
His  joyfull  comfort,  and  his  sweet  delight. 
His  mistress,  and  his  goddess,  and  such  names. 
As  loving  knights  apply  to  lovely  dames. 

Every  cloth  she  wears,  every  fashion  pleaseth  him  above  mea- 
sure J  her  hand', 

O  quales  digitos,  quas  habet  ilia  manus  ! 


»  Martial.  1.  5.  Epig.  38.  ^  Ariosto.  Tully  lib.  l .  de  not.  Denr. 

pulchrior  Deo,  et  tameti  erat  oculis  perversissimis-.  Marullus  ad  Ncieniiii 

epig.  1.  lib.  "'Barlhius.  f  Ariosto,  lib.  29.  hist.  8. 
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pretty  foot,  pretty  coronets,  her  sweet  carriage,  sweet  voyce, 
tone,  O  that  pretty  tone,  her  divine  and  lovely  looks,  her 
every  thing,  lovely,  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty,  pretty,  pretty. 
Her  very  name  (let  it  be  what  it  will)  is  a  most  pretty  pleasing 
name  :  I  beleeve  now  there  is  some  secret  power  and  vertue  in 
names,  every  action,  sight,  habit,  gesture  ;  he  admires,  whether 
she  play,  sing,  or  dance,  in  what  tyres  soever  she  goeth,  how 
excellent  It  was,  how  well  it  became  her,  never  the  like  seen 
or  heard. 

•  Mille  habet  ornatus,  mille  deccnter  habet. 
Let  her  wear  what  she  will,  do  what  she  will,  say  what  she 
will ; 

^  (Quicquid  enim  dicit,  seu  fecit,  omne  decet. 
He  applauds  and  admires  every  thing  she  wears,  saith  or  dotl\ ; 

«  JUam  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  vertit, 
Composuit  furtim  subsequiturque  decor  ; 
Seu  solvit  crines,  fusis  decet  esse  capillis, 
Seu  compsit,  comptis  est  reverenda  coniis. 

What  ere  she  doth,  or  whither  ere  she  go, 
A  sweet  and  pleasing  giace  attends,  forsooth  ; 

Or  loose,  or  bind  her  hair,  or  comb  it  up. 
She's  to  be  honoured  in  what  she  doth. 

^  Vestem  indidtiir,  formosa  est ;  exuitur,  tota  forma  est  j 
let  her  be  dressed  or  undressed,  all  is  one;  she  is  excellent  still; 
beautiful,  fair,  and  lovely  to  behold.  Women  do  as  much  by 
men ;  nay  more,  far  fonder,  weaker,  and  that  by  many  para- 
sanges.  Come  to  me,  my  dear  Lycias  (saith  Musarium  in 
« Aristaenetus)  come  quickly,  siveet-heart ;  all  other  mm  are 
satyr es,  meer  clowns,  block-heads  to  thee,  no  body  to  thee: 
Thy  looks,  words,  gestures,  actions,  &c.  are  incomparably 
beyond  all  others.  Venus  was  never  so  much  besotted  on  her 
Adonis;  Phaedra  so  delighted  in  Hippolitus;  Ariadne  in  Theseus; 
Thysbe  in  her  Pyramus^  as  she  is  enamored  on  her  Mopsus. 

Be  thou  the  marygold,  and  I  will  be  the  sun  ; 
Be  thou  the  frier,  and  I  will  be  the  nun. 

I  could  repeat  centuries  of  such.  Now  tell  me  what  greater 
dotage,  or  blindnesse  can  there  be  then  this  in  both  sexes  ?  and 
yet  their  slavery  is  more  eminent,  a  greater  sign  of  their  folly 
then  the  rest. 

•TibuUus,  I- Marul.  lib.  2.-  'Tibullus  1.  4.  de  Sulpitii.  'Athtx- 

netus,  Epist.  1.  '  Epist.  24.  Veni  cito  charissimc  Lycia,  cito  Veni ;  nix  te 

Satjri  omnes  videntui  nou  homines,  nullo  loco  (oius  es,  8cc. 
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They  are  commonly  slaves,  captives,  voluntary  servants  j 
Jmator  arnica,  mandpium,  as  Castilio  terms  him  ;  his  mis- 
tress servant,  her  drudge,  prisoner,  bond-man,  what  not  ? 
He  composelh  himself  wholly  to  her  affections,  to  please  lier ; 
and  as  JEmilia  said,  makes  himself  her  lackey.  Ail  his  cares, 
actions,  all  his  thoughts,  are  subordinate  to  her  will  and  com- 
mandement ;  her  most  devote,  obsequious,  affectionate  servant 
and  vassall.  For  love  (as  ^  Cyrus  in  Xenophon  well  observed) 
is  a  meer  tyranny  ;  worse  then  any  disease ;  and  they  that 
are  troubled  ivith  it,  desire  to  be  free  and  cannot,  but  are 
harder  bound  then  if  they  ivere  in  iron  chains.  What  greater 
captivity  or  slavery  can  there  be  (as  "^Tully  expostulates)  then 
to  bee  in  love }  Is  he  a  free  man  over  ivhom  a  woman  domi- 
neers, to  whom  she  presaibes  lawes,  commands,  forbids 
what  she  will  her  selff  That  dares  deny  nothing  she  demands ; 
she  asks,  he  gives ;  she  calls,  he  comes ;  she  threatens,  he 
fears;  Nequissimum  hunc  servum  puto;  I  account  this  man 
a  very  drudge.  And  as  he  follows  it,  Is  iliis  no  small  ser- 
vitude for  an  enamorite  to  be  every  hour  combing  his  head, 
.stifling  his  beard,  perfuming  his  hair,  washing  his  face  with 
sweet  waters,  painting,  curling,  and  not  to  come  abroad  but 
sprucely  crowned,  decked  and  apparelled  ?  Yet  these  are  but 
toyes  in  respect  to  go  to  the  barber,  baths,  theatres,  &c.  he 
must  attend  upon  her  where  ever  she  goes;  run  along  the  streets 
by  her  doors  and  windows  to  see  her;  take  all  opportunities, 
sleeveless  errands,  disguise,  counterfeit  shapes,  and  as  many 
forms  as  Jupiter  himself  ever  took ;  and  come  every  day  to  her 
house  (as  he  will  surely  do  if  he  be  truly  enamored)  and  offer 
her  service,  and  follow  her  up  and  down  from  room  to  room, 
as  Lucretia's  suiters  did ;  he  cannot  contain  himself,  but  he 
will  do  it ;  he  must  and  will  be  where  she  is,  sit  next  her,  still 
talking  with  her.  ^  If  I  did  but  let  my  glove  fall  by  chance  (as 
the  said  Aretine's  Lucretia  brags)  I  had  one  of  my  suiters,  nay, 
two  or  three  at  once,  ready  to  stoop  and  take  it  up,  and  kiss 
it  ;  and  with  a  loic  congy,  deliver  it  unto  me  :  If  I  ivould  walk, 
another  was  ready  to  sustain  me  by  the  arm.    A  third  to  pro- 

»Lib.  3.  deaulico;  Alterius  affectui  se  tdtum  componit,  totus  placere  sUidet,  et 
ipsius'animatn  am:itae  pndissequam  faoit.  Cyropsed.  1.  5.  Amor  sen-itus,  et  qui 

amant  optanl  eo  liberari  non  secus  ac  alio  quovis  morbo,-  neque  liberari  tamcu  pos- 
sum, seel  validiore  necessitate  ligati  sunt  quam  si  in  ferrea  vincula  conjecu  furent. 
<=In  paradoxis;  An  ille  milii  liber  videtur  cui  mulicr  iinperat?  cui  leixes  imponit, 
prsescribit,  jubet,  vetal  quod  videtur.  Qui  nihil  imperanti  negat,  nihil  audct,  &c. 
poscit  ?  dandum  ;  vocat  ?  veniendum  ;  minatur  ?  extimiscendum.  ''  Illane 

parva  est  servitus  amatorum  singulis  fere  horis  pectine  capilluin,  calamistroque  barbani 
coinponare,  faciem  aquis  redoleniibus  diluere,  &c.  '  Si  quaudo  in 

pavimenium  incauiitis  quid  mihi  excidisset,  eluvare  inde  quam  proroptissiine,  nee  nisi 
osculo  compacto  mihi  comiaendare,  Sec. 
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vide  fruits,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  or  whatsoever  I  tjvoidd  eat 
or  drink.    All  this  and  much  more  he  doth  in  her  presence  j 
and  when  he  comes  home,  as  Troilus  on  his  Cressid,  'tis  all 
his  meditation  to  recount  with  himself  his  actions,  words,  ges- 
tures ;  what  entertainment  he  had,  how  kindly  she  used  him 
in  such  a  place,  how  she  smiled,  how  she  graced  him,  and  that 
infinitely  pleased  him  ;  then  he  breaks  out,  O  sweet  Areusa  !  O 
my  dearest  Antiphila  !  O  most  divine  looks  !  O  lovely  graces  ! 
and  thereupon  instantly  he  makes  an  epigram,  or  a  sonet  to 
five  or  seven  tunes,  in  her  commendation ;  or  else  he  ruminates 
how  she  rejected  his  service,  denied  him  a  kiss,  disgraced  him, 
&c.  and  that  as  effectually  torments  him.    And  these  are  his 
exercises  betwixt  comb  and  glass,  madrigals,  elegies,  &c.  these 
his  cogitations  till  he  see  her  again.    But  all  this  is  easie  and 
gentle,  and  the  least  part  of  his  labour  and  bondage ;  no  hunter 
will  take  such  pains  for  his  game,  fowler  for  his  sport,  or  soul- 
dier  to  sack  a  city,  as  he  will  for  his  mistress  favour. 

Ipsa  comes  veniam,  neque  me  salebrosa  movebunt 
Saxa,  nec  obliquo  dente  timendus  aper. 

As  Phaedra  to  Hippolitus.    No  danger  shall  affright.    For  if 
that  be  true  the  poets  fain,  Love  is  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus  j 
as  he  hath  delights,  pleasures,  elegancies  from  his  mother,  so 
hath  he  hardness,  valour  and  boldness  from  his  father.  And 
'tis  true  that  Bernard  hathj  Amove  nihil  mollius,  nihil  violen- 
tins,  nothing  so  boisterous,  nothing  so  tender  as  love.    If  once 
therefore  enamored,  he  will  go,  run,  ride  many  a  mile  to  meet 
her,  day  and  night,  in  a  very  dark  night,  endure  scorching 
heat,  cold,  wait  in  frost  and  snow,  rain,  tempests,  till  his  teeth 
chatter  in  his  head ;  those  northern  winds  and  showrs  cannot 
cool,  or  quench,  his  flames  of  love.    Intempestd  node  non 
deterretur,  he  will,  take  my  word,  he  will  sustain  hunger,  thirst, 
Penetrabit  omnia,  perrumpet  omnia,  love  ivill  find  out  a  way, 
through  thick  and  thin  he  will  to  her ;  Expeditissbni  montes 
videntur  amnes  tranabiles,  he  will  swim  through  an  ocean,  ride 
post  over  the  Alpes,  Apenine  or  Pirenean  hills, 

*  Ignem  marisque  fluctus,  atque  turbines 
Venti  paratus  est  transire,  ■  

though  it  rain  daggers  with  their  points  downward,  light  or 
dark,  all  is  one  : 

Roscida  per  tenebras  Faunus  ad  antra  venit  j 

for  her  sweet  sake  he  will  undertake  Hercules  twelve  labours  j 


VOL.  II. 
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endure,  hazard,  &c.  he  feels  it  not.      What  shall  I  say  (saith 
Hifidus)  of  their  great  dangers  they  undergo,  single  combats 
they  imderiake,  how  they  will  venture  their  lives,  a-eep  in 
at  wi7idows,  gutters,    climb  over  walls  to  come  to  their 
sweet-hearts,  (anointing  tlie  doors  and  hinges  with  oyl,  be- 
cause they  should  not  creak,  tread  soft,  swim,  wade,  watch, 
&c.)  and  if  they  be  sw-prised,  leap  out  at  toindows,  cast 
themselves  headlong  down,  bruising  or  breaking  their  legs  or 
arms,  and  sometimes  loosing  life  it  self,  as  Calisto  did  for  his 
lovely  Melibjea.    Hear  some  of  their  own  confessions,  pro- 
testations,  complaints,  proffers,  expostulations,  wishes,  bru- 
tish attempts,  labours  in  this  kind.    Hercules  served  Om- 
phalcj  put  on  an  aprone,  took  a  distaffe  and  spun  ;  Thraso  the 
souldier  was  so  submisse  to  Thais  that  he  was  resolved  to  do 
whatsoever  she  enjoyned.    ^  j^g^  ,„g  Thaidi  dedam,  et  faciam 
quod  jubet,  I  am  at  her  service.    Philostratus  in  an  epistle 
to  his  mistress ;  «  /  am  ready  to  dye,  sweet-Jieart,  if  it  be  thy 
will;  allay  his  thirst  wliom  thy  star  hath  scorched  and  un- 
done ;  the  fountains  and  rivers  deny  no  man  drink  that  comes  ; 
the  fountain  doth  not  say  thaa  shalt  not  drink,  nor  the  apple 
thou  shalt  not  eat,  nor  the  fair  meadov)  ivalk  not  in  me,  but 
thou  alone  wilt  not  let  me  come  near  thee,  or  see  thee;  con- 
temned and  despised,  I  dye  for  grief.    Polienus,  when  his 
mistress  Circe  did  but  frown  upon  him,  in  Petronius,  drew  his 
sword,  and  bad  her  ^  kill,  stab,   or  whip  him  to  death ;  he 
would  strip  himself  naked,  and  not  resist.    Another  will  take 
a  journey  to  Japan,  LongcB  navigationis  molestias  non  curans : 
A  third   (if  she  say  it)  will  not  speak  a  word  for  a  twelve- 
months space ;  her  command  shall  be  most  inviolably  kept :  A 
fourth  will  take  Hercules  club  from  him,  and  with  that  cen- 
turion in  the  Spanish    Caelestina,  will  kill  ten  men  for  his 
mistress  Areusa,  for  a  word  of  her  mouth,  he  will  cut  buck- 
lers in  two,  like  pippins,  apd  flap  down  men  like  flies ;  Elige 
quo  mortis  genere  ilium  occidi  ciipis  ?  ^  Galeatus  of  Mantua  did 
a  little  more  :  for  when  he  was  almost  mad  for  love  of  a  fair 
maid  in  the  city,  she,  to  try  him  (belike)  what  he  would  do  for 
her  sake,  bad  him,  in  jest,  leap  into  the  river  Po,  if  he  loved  herj 

"Lib.  1.  de  coiitcm.  amor.  Quid  referam  eorum  pcricula  et  clades,  qui  in  ami- 
carum  cedes  per  fenestras  iiigressi,  stillicidiaqiie  egrcssi,  indeque  deturbati,  sed  aut 
pnEcipites,  membra  fiangunt,  collidunt,  aut  animara  amittunt.  ""Ter. 
Eunuch.  Act.  5.  Seen.  8.  "^Paratus  sum  ad  obeundam  mortem,  si  tu 

jubeas;  banc  sitira  aestuantis  seda,  quem  luum  sydus  perdidit,  aquse  et  fontes  non  ne- 
gant,  &c.  ''  Si  occidere  placet,  ferrum  tneum  vides,  si  vcrberibus  contenta  cs, 

curro  nudus  ad  poenani.  "Act.  15.  18.  Inipera  mihi ;  occidam  decern  riros, 

8i.c.  *"Gasper  Ens.  Puellam  misere  deperiens,  per  jocum,  ab  ea  in  Padum 

desilire  jussus,  statini  e  ponte  se  prsecipitavit.  Alitis,  Ficiiio,  insano  amore  ardens,  ab 
amic&jussus  se  suspendere;  iliico  fecit. 
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he  forthwith  did  leap  headlong  off  the  bridge,  and  was  drowned. 
Another  at  Ficinum,  in  like  passion,  when  his  mistress  by 
chance  (thinking  no  harm  I  dare  sware)  bad  him  go  hang;  the 
next  night,  at  her  doors  hanged  himself.  ^  Mony  (saith 
Xeuophon)  is  a  very  acceptable  and  welcome  guest,  yet  I  had 
rather  give  it  my  dear  Clinia,  then  take  it  of  others  ;  I  had  ra- 
ther set^e  him,  then  command  others;  I  had  rather  be  his  drudge, 
then  take  my  ease,  undergo  any  danger  for  his  sake,  then 
live  in  security.  For  I  had  rather  see  Clinia  then  all  the 
world  besides;  and  had  rather  want  the  sight  of  all  other 
things,  then  him  alone ;  /  am  angry  with  the  night  and  sleep, 
that  I  may  not  see  him ;  and  thank  the  light  and  sun,  because 
they  shew  me  my  Clinia.  J  will  run  into  the  fire  for  his  sake ; 
and  if  you  did  but  see  him,  I  know  that  you  likewise  would  run 
ivith  me.  So  Philostratus  to  his  mistress,  ^  Command  me 
what  you  ivill,  I  will  do  it ;  bid  me  go  to  sea,  I  am  gone  in  an 
instant ;  take  so  many  stripes,  I  am  ready ;  run  through  the 
fire,  and  lay  down  my  life  and  soule  at  thy  feet,  'tis  done.  So 
did  ;Eolus  to  Juno  : 

 i  Thus,  6  regina,  quod  optas 

Explorare  labovj  mihi  jussa  capessere  fas  est. 

O  queen,  it  is  thy  pains  to  enjoyn  me  still. 
And  I  am  bound  to  execute  thy  will. 

And  Phaedra  to  Hippolitus  : 

Me  vel  sororemj  Hippolite,  aut  famulam  voca. 
Famulamque  potius,  omne  servitium  feram. 

O  call  me  sister,  call  m6  servant,  chuse. 
Or  rather  servant,  I  am  thine  to  use. 

*  Non  me  per  altas  ire  si  jubeas  nives, 
Pigeat  gelatis  ingredi  Pindi  jugis, 
Non  si  per  ignes  ire,  aut  infesta  agmina 
Cuncter,  paratus    ensibus  pectus  dare, 
Te  tunc  jubere,  me  decet  jussa  exequi. 

« Intelligo  pecuniam  rem  esse  jucundissimam.  itieain  tamen  libcntius  darem 
Crmise,  quam  ab  aliis  acciperem;  libcntius  huic  servirciii,  quam  aliis  iiiippraiem,  &c. 
Noctem  et  soranum  accuse,  quod  ilium  non  videam;  luci  autcm  et  Soli  "ratiam 
habeo,  quod  mihi  Cliniam  ostendant.  Ego  etiam  cum  Clinia  ii\  igiifim  c\irrcrtMn ;  ft 
scio  vos  quoque  mecutn  ingressuros,  si  videretis.  ^  Impera  quidvis ;  navigate 

jubc,  navem  conscendo;  plagas  accipere,  plector;  animam  profundere,  in  ignem  our- 
rere,  non  recuso ;  lubens  fucio.  Seneca  in  Hipp.  act.  a.  °  Hiijui 

ero  vivus,  moriuus  hujus  ero.   Propert.  lib.  2.  vivam  si  vivat;  si  cadal  illn,  cadani,  Id. 
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It  shall  not  grieve  me  to  the  snowy  hills. 
Or  frozen  Pindus  tops  foithwith  to  clime. 
Or  run  through  fire,  or  through  an  army. 
Say  but  the  word,  for  I  am  alwaies  thine. 

Callicratides,  in  ^  Lucian,  breaks  out  into  this  passionate  speech ; 

0  god  of  heaven,  grant  me  this  life  for  ever,  to  sit  over 
against  my  mistress,  and  to  hear  hei-  sweet  vuyce ;  to  go  in  and 
out  with  her,  to  have  every  other  business  common  with  her ; 

1  would  labour  when  she  labours,  saile  when  she  sailes;  he 
that  hates  her  sliould  hate  me ;  and  if  a  tyrant  kill  her,  he 
should  kill  me ;  if  she  should  dye,  I  would  not  live,  and  one 
grave  should  hold  us  both. 

^  Finiet  ilia  meos  moriens  morientis  amores. 

Abrocomus,  in  <=  Aristaenetus,  makes  the  like  petition  for  his 
Delphia ; 

 ^  Tecum  vivere  amera,  tecum  obeam  lubens. 

'Tis  the  same  strain  which  Theagines  used  to  his  Chariclea, 
So  that  I  may  but  enjoy e  thy  love,  let  me  dye  presently  : 
Leander  to  his  Hero  when  he  besought  the  sea  waves  to  let  him 
go  quietly  to  his  love,  and  kill  him  coming  back, 

'  Parcite  dum  propero,  mergite  dum  redeo. 

'Tis  the  common  humotir  of  them  all,  to  contemn  death,  to 
wish  for  death,  to  confront  death  in  this  case;  Quippe  queis 
nec  fera,  nec  ignis,  neque  pradpitium,  nec  fretum,  nec  ensis, 
necque  laqueus  gravia  videntur  ;  'Tis  their  desire  (saith  Tyrius) 
,  to  dye. 

Haud  timet  mortem,  cupit  ire  in  ipsos 
 obvius  enses. 

Though  a  thousand  dragons  or  divels  keep  the  gates,  Cerberus 
himself,  Scyron  and  Procrustes  lay  in  wait,  and  tlie  way  as 
dangerous,  as  inaccessible  as  hell,  through  fiery  flames  and  over 
burning  coulters,  he  will  adventure  for  all  this.  And  as  ^  Peter 
Abelhardus  lost  his  testicles  for  his  Heloissa,  he  will  (I  say) 
not  venture  an  incision,  but  life  it  self.  For  how  many  gallants 
offered  to  lose  their  lives  for  a  nights  lodging  with  Cleopa- 
tra in  those  dayes !  and  in  the  hour  and  moment  ot  death,  tis 

»  Dial.  Araorum.  Mihi,  6  Dii  coelestes,  ultra  sit  vita  hac  perpetua,  ex  adverse  amic* 
sedere,  et  suave  loquentem  audire,  &c.  si  moriatur,  vivere  non  sustmebo,  et  idem  erit  se- 
"  I  ;  '         .  i"  Buchanan.  <^Epist.  21.    bit  hoc  votum  a 

Es  arreVelphidem,  ab  ea  amari,  adloqui  pulchram  et  loquentem  audire.  '  Hor. 
e  Mart.  '  Lege  Calamitatos  Pet.  Abclhardi  Jipint.  pntna. 
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their  sole  comfort  to  remember  their  dear  mistress,  as  ^Zerbino 
slain  in  France,  and  Brandimart  in  Barbary ;  as  Arcite  did  his 
Emely. 

 1>  \a\)zn  Ijc  felt  DcatTj, 

3Dus!fecD  botl)  Iji^s  cps!,  anti  tmco  ijs  bveatb. 
But  on  iijs  laDi)  pet  cajStctf)  \)t  fjijj  cpc, 
ipts!  lagt  bjom  inas;,  mcrcp  (ZEmcl]?, 
Jpt^^  sfpirit  cJjanff'o,  anD  out  tocnt  tfjcrc, 
ilOfjitljcr  31  cannot  tell,  nc  Snljcrc. 


<=When  captain  Gobrias,  by  an  unlucky  accident,  liad  received 
his  deaths  wound,  heu  me  miserum  exclamat,  miserable  man 
that  I  am,  (instead  of  other  devotions)  he  cries  out,  shall  I  dye 
before  I  see  Rhodanthe  my  sweet  heart  ?  Sic  amor  mortem  (saith 
mine  author)  aut  quicquid  humanitiis  accidit,  uspeimatur,  so 
love  triumphs,  contemns,  insults,  over  death  itself.  Thirteen 
proper  yong  men  lost  their  lives  for  that  fair  Hippodamias 
sake,  the  daughter  of  Oiiomaus,  king  of  Elis :  when  that  hard 
condition  was  proposed  of  death  or  victory,  they  made  no  ac- 
count of  it ;  but  couragiously  for  love  died,  till  Pelops  at  last 
won  her  by  a  slight.  '*As  many  gallants  desperately  adven- 
tured their  dearest  blood,  for  Atalanta  the  daughter  of  Schenius, 
in  hope  of  marriage,  all  vanquished  and  overcome,  till  Hippo- 
menes,  by  a  few  golden  apples,  happily  obtained  his  suit,  Per- 
seus of  old,  fought  with  a  sea  monster,  for  Andromeda's  sake ; 
and  our  S*.  George  freed  the  kings  daughter  of  Sabea  (the  golden 
legend  is  mine  author)  that  was  exposed  to  a  dragon,  by  a  ter- 
rible combat.  Our  knights  errant,  and  the  Sir  Lancelots  of 
these  dayes,  I  hope  will  adventure  as  much  for  ladies  favours,  as 
the  Squire  of  Dames,  Knight  of  the  Sun^  Sir  Bevis  of  South- 
ampton, or  that  renowned  peere 


"  Orlando,  who  long  time  had  loved  dear 
Angelica  the  fair,  and  for  her  sake 
About  the  world  in  nations  far  and  near. 
Did  high  attempts  perform  and  undertake ; 

he  is  a  very  dastard,  a  coward,  a  block  and  a  beast,  that  will 
not  do  as  much,  but  they  will,  sure  they  will ;  for  it  is  an  ordi- 
nary thing,  for  these  enamoratos  of  our  times,  to  say  and  do 
more  J  to  stab  their  arms,  carouse  in  blood;  ^or,  as  that  Thes- 
salian  Thero,  that  bit  off  his  own  thumb,  provocans  rivalem 


Ariosto.  "  Chaucer  m  the  KniglUB  tale.  '  Tlieodoru.  prodromus  • 

Amorum  hb.  6.  Interpret.  Gaulmiiio.  i  Ovid.  10.  Met.  Hyginus  c  185 

•  Anost.  hb.  I.  cant.  1.  st»fF.  5.  f  Plut.  dial.  amor. 
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Q,d  hoc  ccmuhndum ;  to  make  his  corrival  do  as  much.  'Tis 
frequent  vyitli  them,  to  challenge  the  field,  for  their  lady  and 
mistress  sake,  to  run  a  tilt  j 

a  That  either  bears  (so  furiously  they  meet) 
The  other  down  under  the  horses  feet. 


and  then  up,  and  to  it  again  : 


And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  pour, 
That  neither  plate  nor  maile  sustain' d  the  stour. 
But  riveld  wreak  like  rotten  wood  asunder. 
And  fire  did  flash,  like  lightning  after  thunder; 

and  In  her  quarrel,  to  fight  so  long  ^  till  their  head  piece,  hiich- 
\ers,  'be  all  broken,  and  swords  hackt  like  so  many  saws ;  for 
they  must  not  see  her  abused  in  any  sort ;  'tis  blasphemy  to  speak 
ao-ainst  her;  a  dishonour,  without  all  good  respect,  to  name  her. 
'f  is  common  with  these  creatures,  to  drink   healths  upon  their 
bare  knees,  though  it  were  a  mile  to  the  bottome  (no  matter  of 
what  mixture)  off  it  comes.    If  she  bid  them  they  will  go  bare- 
foot to  Jerusalem;  to  the  great  Cham's  court;  "^to  the  East 
Indies,  to  fetch  her  a  bird  in  her  hat :  and,  with  Drake  and  Can- 
dish,  sail  round  about  the  world  for  her  sweet  sake,  adveisis  ven- 
iis;  serve  twice  seaven  years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel;  do  as  , 
much  as  eGesmunda,  the  daughter  of  Tancredus  prince  of  Sa- 
Icrna,  did  for  Guisardus  her  true  love,  eat  his  heart  when  he 
died;  or,  as  Artemisia  drank  her  husbands  bones  beaten  to  pow- 
der, and  so  bury  him  in  herself ;  and  endure  more  torments  then 
Theseus  or  Paris.    Et  his  colitur  Venus  magis  quam  thure,  et 
victimis,  with  such  sacrifices  as  these  (as  t'Aristffinetus  holds) 
Venus  is  well  pleased.    Generally,  they  undertake  any  pam,  any 
labour,  any  toyl,  for  their  mistress  sake ;  love  and  admire  a  ser- 
vant not  to  her  alone,  but  to  all  her  friends  and  followers ;  they 
hug  and  embrace  them  for  her  sake ;  her  dog,  picture,  and 
every  thing  she  wears,  they  adore  it  as  a  relique.    If  any  man 
come  from  her,  they  feast  him,  reward  him,  will  not  be  out  of 
his  company,  do  him  all  of&ces,  still  remembnng,  still  talking 
of  her ; 

«Nam  si  abest  quod  ames,  presto  simulachra  tamen  sunt 
lUius,  et  nomen  duke  obversatur  ad  aures. 

.  Faery  Quren,  cant.  1 .  lib.  4.  &  cant.  3 .  lib.  4 .  Dum  cassis  pcrtusa,  eusi. 

Instar  Seno^  exc  sus,  scutum,  &c.BarlhiusC=.^^  .   '  L^b.a  sex  cyath.s 

^!rm  Jusdna  bibat  As  Xantbus  for  tlie  love  of  Eunppe ;  Omnem  Europam 

Erot.  cap.  «.  e  Beroaldus  e  Bocaco.  ^  Ep^.  17- 

|,  J,  s  Lucretius. 
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The  very  carrier,  that  comes  from  him  to  her,  is  a  most  wel- 
come guest :  and  if  he  bring  a  letter,  she  will  read  it  twenty 
times  over:  and  as  "Lucretia  did  hy  Emialus,  Jc'm  tlie  letter  a 
thoiisand  iiines  togethei;  and  then  read  it :  And  Chelidonia 
by  Philonius,  after  many  sweet  kisses  put  the  letter  in  her 
bosonie ; 

And  kiss  again,  and  often  look  thereon. 
And  stay  the  naessenger,  that  would  be  gone : 

And  ask  many  pretty  questions,  over  and  over  again ;  as  how 
he  looked,  what  he  did,  and  what  he  said  ?  In  a  word, 

Vult  placere  sese  amicae,  vult  mihi,  vult  pedissequae, 
Vult  famulis,  vult  etiam  ancillis,  et  catulo  meo. 

He  strives  to  please  his  mistress,  and  her  maid. 
Her  servants,  and  her  dog,  and 's  well  apaid. 

If  he  get  any  remnant  of  hers,  a  busk-point,^  a  feather  of  her 
fan,  a  shooe-tye,  a  lace,  a  ring,  a  bracelet  of  hair, 

^  Pignusque  direptum  lacertis, 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaci, 

he  wears  it  for  a  favour  on  his  arm,  in  his  hat,  finger,  or  next 
his  heart.  Her  picture  he  adores  twice  a  day,  and,  for  two 
houres  together  will  not  look  off  it ;  As  Laodomia  did  by  Pro- 
tesilaus,  when  he  went  to  war  j  ^  Sit  at  home  with  his  picture 
before  her:  a  garter  or  a  bracelet  of  hers  is  more  pretious 
then  any  saints  relique ;  he  lays  it  up  in  his  casket,  (O  blessed 
relique)  and  every  day  will  kiss  it :  if  in  her  presence,  his  eye  is 
never  off  her;  and  drink  he  will  where  she  drank,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, in  that  very  place,  &c.  If  absent,  he  will  walk  in  the 
walk ;  sit  under  that  tree  where  she  did  use  to  sit ;  in  that 
bowr,  in  that  very  seat ; 

 et  foribus  miser  oscula  figit 

many  yeers  after  sometimes ;  though  she  be  far  distant,  and 
dwell  many  miles  off,  he  loves  yet  to  walk  that  way  still,  to 
have  his  chamber-window  look  that  way :  to  walk  by  that 
rivers  side  (which  though  far  away)  runs  by  the  house  where 
she  dwels ;  he  loves  the  wind  blowes  to  that  coast. 

'  O  quoties  dixi  Zephyris  properantibus  illuc, 
Felices  pulchram  visuri  Amaryllida  venti. 

'  iEneas  Silvius,  Lucretia  quum  acccpit  Eurlali  litteras  kilaris  statim  milllcsque 
papirum  basiavit.  Mcdiis  inseruit  papillis  litteram  ejus,  mille  prius  iiangens 

•uavia.  Arist.  2.  epiat.  13.  =  PUutus  Aslnar.  *  Hor.  •  Ilia  domi 

sedens,  imagineni  ejus  fixis  oculis  assidue  conspicata.  f  Buchanan.  Sylva. 
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O  happy  western  winds  that  blow  that  way. 
For  you  shall  see  my  loves  fair  face  to  day; 

he  will  send  a  message  to  her  by  the  winde; 

^Vos  aurae  Alpinae,  placidis  de  montibus  aurae, 
Hsec  illi  portate.  

b  he  desires  to  confer  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his 
heart  is  still  with  her;  ^to  talk  of  her,  admiring  and  commend- 
ing her,  lamenting,  moaning,  wishing  himself  any  thing  for  her 
sake,  to  have  opportunity  to  see  her.  O  that  he  might  but  en- 
joye  her  presence  !  So  did  Philostratus  to  his  mistress ;  ^  O  happy 
ground  on  which  she  treads,  and  happy  were  I  if  she  would  tread 
upon  me.  I  think  her  countenance  would  make  the  rivers  stand; 
and  when  she  comes  abroad,  birds  will  sing,  and  come  about  her. 

Ridebunt  valles,  ridebunt  obvia  Tempe, 
In  florem  viridis  protinus  ibit  humus. 

The  fields  will  laugh,  the  pleasant  vallies  burn. 
And  all  the  grass  will  into  flowres  turn. 

Omnis  Ambrosiam  spirabit  aura. 

*  When  she  is  in  the  meadow,  she  is  fairer  then  any  fioiore, 
for  that  lasts  but  for  a  day;  the  river  is  pleasing,  L'ut  it  va- 
fiisheth  on  a  sudden,  but  thy  flowre  doth  not  fade,  thy  stream 
is  greater  then  the  sea.  If  I  look  upon  the  Heaven,  me  thinks 
I  see  the  sun  fain  down  to  shine  below,  and  thee  to  shine  in 
his  place,  whom  I  desire.  If  I  look  upon  the  night,  me  thinks 
I  see  two  more  glorious  stars,  Hesperus  and  thy  self.  A  little 
after  he  thus  courts  his  mistress:  ^ thou  goest  forth  of  the 
city,  the  protecting  Gods  thai  keep  the  town,  will  run  aflei' 
to  gaze  upon  thee :  If  thou  saile  upon  the  seas,  as  so  many 
small  boats,  they  will  follow  thee :  what  river  would  not  run 
into  the  sea.  Another,  he  sighs  and  sobs,  swears  he  hath 
cor  scissum,  an  heart  bruised  to  powder,  dissolved  and  melted 
within  him,  or  quite  gope  from  him,  to  his  mistress  bosome, 
belike ;  he  is  in  an  oven,  a  salamander  in  the  fire,  so  scorched 
with  loves  heat;  He  wisheth  himself  a  saddle  for  her  to  sit  on ; 
a  posie  for  her  to  smell  toj  and  it' would  not  grieve  him  to  be 

*  Fracastorius  Naugerio,  Happy  servants  that  serve  her,  happy  men  that 

are  in  her  company.  Noti  ipsos  solum  sed  ipscrum  memoriam  amant.  Lu- 

cian.  Epist.  O  ter  felix  solum!  beatus  ego,  si  me  calcaveris;  vultus  tuut 

amnes  sistere  potest,  &c.  '  Idem  epist.  In  prato  cum  sit  flores  superat;  illi 

pulchri  sed  unius  taiituiu  diei;  flavins  gratus,  sed  evanescit;  at  tuus  fluvius  mari 
major.  Si  coelum  aspicio,  Solem  existimo  cecidissc,  ct  in  terra  ambulare,  &.c.  '"Si 
civilate  egrederis,  sequcntur  teDii  custodes,  apectaculo  commoti ;  si  naviges,  sequenturj 
quis  fluvius  salum  tuum  uon  rigaret  ? 
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hanged,  if  he  might  be  strangled  in  her  garters:  he  would 
willingly  die  to  morrow,  so  that  she  might  kill  him  with  her 
own  hands.  *  Ovid  would  be  a  flea,  a  gnat,  a  ring :  Catullus  a 
sparrow ; 

O  si  tecum  ludere  sicut  ipsa  possem, 
Et  tristes  animi  levare  curas. 

Anacreon  a  glass,  a  gown,  a  chain,  any  thing : 

^  Sed  speculum  ego  ipse  fiam, 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  cernas  ; 
Et  vestis  ipse  fiam, 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  gestes. 
Mutari  et  opto  in  undam. 
La  vera  tuos  ut  artus ; 
Nardus  puella  fiam, 
Ut  ego  teipsum  inungam ; 
Sim  fascia  in  papillis, 
Tuo  et  monile  coUo. 
Fiamque  calceus,  me 
Saltern  ut  pede  usque  calces. 

But  I  a  looking-glass  would  be. 
Still  to  be  lookt  upon  by  thee  j 
Or  I,  my  love,  would  be  thy  gown. 
By  thee  to  be  worn  up  and  down ; 
Or,  a  pure  well  full  to  the  brims. 
That  I  might  wash  thy  purer  limbs  : 
Or,  I'de  be  pretious  balm  to  'noint. 
With  choicest  care  each  choicest  joint  j 
Or,  if  I  might,  I  wo\ild  be  fain 
About  thy  neck  thy  happy  chain. 
Or  would  it  were  my  blessed  hap. 
To  be  the  lawn  o'er  thy  fair  pap. 
Or  would  I  were  thy  shooe,  to  be 
Daily  trod  upon  by  thee. 

O  thrice  happy  man  that  shall  enjoye  her:  as  they  that  saw 
Hero  in  Musaeus,  and  ^  Salmacis  to  Hermaphroditus, 

-|  « Felices  mammae,  &c,  felix  nutrix  

Sed  longe  cunctis,  longeque  beatior  ille, 
Quem  fructu  sponsi  et  socii  dignabere  lecti. 

The  same  passion  made  her  break  out  in  the  comoedy, 

''Nae  illae  fortunatse  sunt  quae  cum  illo  cubant  j 
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happy  are  his  bed-fellows ;  and  as  she  said  of  Cyrus,  »  Beata 
quaa  illi  uxor  futura  esset,  blessed  is  that  woman  that  shall  be 
his  wife;  nay,  thrice  happy  she  that  shall  enjoye  him  but  a 
night ; 

Una  nox  Jovis  sceptro  sequiparanda ; 

Such  a  night's  lodging  is  worth  Jupiter's  scepter. 

=  Quails  nox  erit  ilia,  Dii,  Deaeque, 
Quam  mollis  thorus  ? 

O  what  a  blissful  night  would  it  be,  how  soft,  how  sweet  a 
bed  ?  She  will  adventure  all  her  estate  for  such  a  night ;  for  a 
Nectarean,  a  balsome  kiss  alone. 

Qui  te  videt  beatus  est, 
Beatior  qui  te  audiet. 
Qui  te  potitur  est  Deus. 

The  Sultan  of  Sana's  wife,  in  Arabia,  when  she  had  seen  Verto- 
mannus,  that  comely  traveller,  lamented  to  her  self  in  this  man- 
ner ;  ^  O  God,  thou  hast  made  this  man  whiter  then  the  sun,  but 
me,  mine  husband,  and  all  my  children  black;  I  would  to  God 
lie  were  my  husband,  or  that  I  had  such  a  son;  she  fell  a  weep- 
ing, and  so  impatient  for  love  at  last,  that  (as  Potiphar's  wife  did 
hy  Joseph)  she  woidd  have  had  him  gone  in  with  her;  she  sent 
away  Gazella,  Tegeia,  Galzerana,  her  waiting  maids ;  loaded 
him  with  fair  promises  and  gifts,  and  wooed  him  with  all  the 
rhetorick  she  could ; 

 extremum  hoc  miserse  da  munus  amanti. 

But  when  he  gave  not  consent,  she  would  have  gone  with  him, 
and  left  all,  to  be  his  page,  his  servant,  or  his  lackey ;  Certa 
sequi  charum  corpus  ut  umbra  solet,  so  that  she  might  enjoye 
him ;  threatning  moreover,  to  kill  her  self,  .&c.  Men  will  do  as 
much  and  more  for  women,  spend  goods,  lands,  lives,  fortunes; 
kings  will  leave  their  crowns,  as  King  John  for  Matilda  the  nun 
at  Dunmow. 

e  But  kings  in  this  yet  priviledg'd  may  be, 
I'll  be  a  monke,  so  I  may  live  with  thee. 

The  very  Gods  will  endure  any  shame  {atgue  aliquis  de  Diis 
non  trisHbus  inquit,  ij-c.)  be  a  spectacle,  as  Mars  and  Venus 
were  to  all  the  rest;  so  did  Lucian's  Mercury  wish,  and  per- 

•Luciati.  "EGraecoRuf.  <=  Petronius.  *  Lod.  Vertomannus  navig. 
lib  2.  c.  5.  O  Deus,  hunc  creasti  Sole  candidiorem  j  e  diverse,  me  et  conjugeni  meum 
et  natos  raeos  omnes  nigiicantes.  Utiuain  hie,  &c.  Ibit  Gazella,  Tegeia,  Galzeraoa, 
ct  promissis  oneravit,  et  donis,  &c.  •  Mi.  Drayton. 
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adventure  so  dost  thou.  They  will  adventure  their  lives  with 
alacrity.  ' 

 a  pro  qua  non  raetuam  mori  

nay  more,  pro  qua  non  metnam  bis  mori,  I  will  dye  twice,  nay 
twenty  times,  for  her.  If  she  dye,  there's  no  remedy  j  they  must 
die  with  her,  they  cannot  help  it.  A  lover  in  Calcagninus,  wrote 
this  on  his  darlings  Tomb ; 

iQuincia  obiit,  sad  non  (Quincia  sola  obiit ; 
Qumcia  obiit,  sed  cum  Quincia  et  ipse  obii : 
Risus  obit,  obit  gratia,  lusus  obit. 
Nee  mea  nunc  anima  in  pectore,  at  in  tumulo  est. 

Quincia  my  dear  is  dead,  but  not  alone. 
For  I  am  dead,  and  with  her  I  am  gone  : 
Sweet  smiles,  mirth,  graces,  all  with  her  do  rest. 
And  my  soule  too ;  for  'tis  not  in  my  brest. 

How  many  doting  lovevs  upon  the  like  occasion  might  say  the 
same  r  But  these  are  toyes  in  respect,  they  will  hazard  their  very 
souls  for  their  mistress  sake. 

Atque  aliquis  inter  juvenes  miratus  est,  et  verbum  dixit, 
Non  ego  in  coelo  cuperem  Deus  esse, 
Nostram  uxorem  habens  domi  Hero. 

One  said,  to  heaven  would  I  not 

desire  at  all  to  go. 
If  that,  at  mine  own  house,  I  had 

such  a  fine  wife  as  Hero. 

Venus  forsook  heaven  for  Adonis  sake, 

 "^Ccelo  praefertur  Adonis. 

Old  Janivere,  in  Chaucer,  thought,  when  he  had  his  fair  May, 
he  should  never  go  to  heaven,  he  should  live  so  merrily  here  on 
earth ;  had  I  such  a  mistress,  he  protests, 

'  CcElum  Diis  ego  non  suum  inviderem, 
Sed  sortem  mi  hi  Dii  meam  inviderent. 

I  would  not  envy  their  prosperity ; 
The  gods  should  envy  my  felicity. 

Another  as  earnestly  desires  to  behold  his  sweet-heart ;  he  will 
adventure  and  leave  all  this,  and  more  then  this,  to  see  her 
alone. 


»  Hor.  Ode  9.  lib.  3.  »>  Ov.  Met.  10.  «  Buchanan  Hendecasjl. 
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'  Omnia  quae  patior  mala  si  pensare  velit  fors, 
Una  aiiqua  nobis  prosperitate,  Dii 
Hoc  precor,  ut  faciant,  faciant  me  cernere  coramj 
Cor  mihi  captivum  quae  tenet  hocce,  Deam. 

If  all  my  mischiefs  were  recompenoed. 
And  God  would  give  me  what  I  requested, 
1  would  my  mistress  presence  only  seek. 
Which  doth  mine  heart  in  prison  captive  keep. 

But  who  can  reckon  up  the  dotage,  madness,  servitude,  and 
blindness,  the  foolish  phantasms  and  vanities  of  lovers,  their 
torments,  wishes,  idle  attempts  ? 

Yet  for  all  this,  amongst  so  many  irksome,  absurd,  trouble- 
some symptomes,  inconveniences,  phantastical  fits  and  pas- 
sions, which  are  usually  incident  to  such  persons,  there  be 
some  good  and  graceful  qualities  in  lovers,  which  this  affection 
causeth.  As  it  makes  wise  men  fools,  so  many  times  it  makes 
fools  become  wise;  ^it  makes  base  fellovOs  become  generous, 
cowards  couragious,  as  Cardan  notes  out  of  Plutarch  j  co- 
vetous, liberal  and  magnificent;  churns,  civil;  cruel,  gentle; 
wicked  prophane  pej'S07is,  to  become  religious;  slovens,  neat; 
churls,  merciful ;  and  dumb  dogs,  eloquent :  your  lazie  drones, 
quick  and  nimble;  Feras  mentes  domat  cupido ;  that  fierce, 
cruel  and  rude  Cyclops,  Polyphemus,  sighed,  and  shed  many 
a  salt  tear  for  Galatea's  sake.  No  passion  causeth  greater  alter- 
ations, or  more  vehement  of  joye  or  discontent.  Plutarch. 
Sympos.  lib.  5.  qucest.  1 .  saith,  that  the  soide  of  a  man  in 
love  is  full  of  perfumes  and  sweet  odours,  and  all  mannei-  of 
pleasing  tones  and  tunes ;  insomuch  that  it  is  hard  to  jay  (as 
he  adds)  whether  love  do  mortal  men  more  harm  then  good. 
It  adds  spirits,  and  makes  them  otherwise  soft  and  silly,  gene- 
rous and  couragious,  ^  Audacem  faciebat  amor.  Ariadne's 
love  made  Theseus  so  adventrous,  and  Medea's  beauty  Jason 
so  victorious ;  expectorat  amor  timorem.  *  Plato  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  love  of  Venus  made  Mars  so  valorous.  J  yong  man 
will  be  much  abashed  to  commit  any  foul  offence,  that  shall 
come  to  the  hearing  or  sight  of  his  mistress.  As  Hie  that  de- 
sired of  his  enemy,  now  dying,  to  lay  him  with  his  face  up- 
ward, ne  amasius  videret  eum  a  tergo  vulneraium,  least  his 


•  Petrarch.  •>  Cardan,  lib.  2.  de  sap.  Ex  vilibus  generosos  efBcere  solet,  ex 

timidis  audaces,  ex  avaris  splendidos,  ex  agresiibus  civiles,  ex  cmdelibus  mansuetos,  ex 
impiis  religiosos,  ex  sordidis  nitidos  atque  cultos,  ex  duris  misericordes,  ex  mutis  elo* 
queiites.  "  Anima  hominis  araore  capli  tola  referta  suffitibus  et  odoribus : 

Pieanes  resonat,  &c.  Ovid.  '  In  convirio ;  Amor  Veneris  Martem 

detinet,  et  fortem  facit;  adolescentem  ma.\jme  erubescere  cernimm,  quum  araatrix  euro 
turpe  quid  committentem  offendit.  '  Plutarch.  Amator.  dial. 
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sweet-heart  should  say  he  was  a  coward,  yfnd  if  it  wei-e 
'^possible  to  have  a  city  or  an  army  consist  of  lovers,  such  as 
love,  or  are  beloved,  they  would  be  extraordinary  valiant  and 
wise  in  their  government ;  modesty  woidd  detain  them  from 
doing  amiss,  enmlation  incite  them  to  do  that  which  is  good 
and  honest,  and  a  few  of  them  would  overcome  a  great  com- 
pany of  others.  There  is  no  man  so  pusillanimous,  so  very 
a  dastard,  whom  love  would  not  incense,  make  of  a  divine 
temper,  and  an  heroicall  spirit.  As  he  said  in  like  case,  ^  Tota 
mat  cceli  moles,  non  terreor,  Sfc.  Nothing  can  terrific,  no- 
thing can  dismay  them :  But,  as  Sir  Blandimor  and  Paridel, 
those  two  brave  faery  knights,  fought  for  the  love  of  fair 
Florimel  in  presence  — 

'And  drawing  both  their  swords  with  rage  anew. 
Like  two  mad  mastives  each  other  slew. 
And  shields  did  share,  and  mailes  did  rash,  and  helms  did  hew : 
So  furiously  each  other  did  assail. 
As  if  their  souls,  at  once,  they  would  have  rent 
Out  of  their  bresti,  that  streams  of  blood  did  trail 
Adown,  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were  spent  j 
That  all  the  ground  with  purple  blood  was  sprent. 
And  all  their  armour  stain'd  with  bloody  gore. 
Yet  scarcely  once  to  breath  would  they  relent. 
So  mortal  was  their  malice,  and  so  sore. 
That  both  resolv'd  (then  yield)  to  dye  before. 

Every  base  swain,  in  love,  will  dare  to  do  as  much  for  his  dear 
mistress  sake.  He  will  fight  and  fetch,  ^  Argivum  Climeum- 
that  famous  buckler  of  Argos,  to  do  her  service ;  adventure 
at  all,  undertake  any  enterprise.  And  as  Serranus  the  Spaniard 
then  governour  of  Sluys,  made  answer  to  Marquess  Spinola* 
if  the  enemy  brought  50000  divels  against  him  he  would  keep 
It.  The  nme  worthies,  Oliver  and  Rowland,  and  forty  dozen 
of  peers  are  all  in  hun ;  he  is  all  mettle,  armor  of  proof;  more' 
then  a  man^  and  in  this  case,  improved  beyond  himself.  For 
as^eAgatho  contends,  a  true  lover  is  wise,  just,  temperate  and 
valiant,  f/  doubt  not  therefore,  hat  if  a  man  had  such  an 
army  of  lovers  (as  Castilio  supposeth)  he  might  soon  conquer 
all  the  world,  except  by  chance  he  met  ivith  such  another 
army  of  inamoratos  to  oppose  it.  s  For  so  jDerhaps  they  niieht 
fight,  as  that  fatal  dog  and  fatal  hare,  in  the  heavens,  course 
one  another  round  and  never  make  an  - end.  Castillo  thinks 
Ferdinand  King  of  Spain  would  never  have  conquered  Granado! 

•  Siquo  pacto  fieri  civitas  aut  exercltus  posset  parlim  ex  his  nni  nm»^f 

Coftt.  6.  .  p|,t.  Conviv.  ^  f  Lib.  3  de  Au lico  Nnn  .  7-  ' 

talem  exercitum  haberet,  to.ius  orbi,  s.atim  victor  ^set  nt^fone  cum 

c«Ie»u,  et  Deciin»tor.  iiJSmus  de  Cane  et  Lepor« 
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had  not  Queen  Isabell  and  her  ladies  been  present  at  the  siege : 
^  It  cannot  be  expressed,  what  courage  the  Spanish  knights 
took,  lohen  the  ladies  were  present ;  ajeio  Spaniards  overcame 
a  muliitude  of  Moors.  They  will  undergo  any  danger  what- 
soever, as  Sir  Walter  Manny  in  Edward  the  third's  time, 
stuck  full  of  ladies  favours,  fought  like  a  dragon.  For  soli 
amantes,  as  ^  Plato  holds,  pro  amicis  mori  appetunt ;  only  lovers 
will  dye  for  their  friends,  and  in  their  mistress  quarrel.  And 
for  that  cause,  he  would  have  women  follow  the  camp,  to  be 
spectators  and  encouragers  of  noble  actions :  upon  such  an 
occasion,  the  Squire  of  Dames  himself,  Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir 
Tristram,  CfEsar,  or  Alexander  shall  not  be  more  resolute  or 
go  beyond  them. 

Not  courage  only  doth  love  a^d,  but  as  I  said,  subtiity,  wir 
and  many  pretty  devises  ; 

^  Namque  dolos  inspirat  amor,  fraudesque  niinistrat : 

e  Jupiter  in  love  with  Leda,  and  not  knowing  how  to  compass 
his  desire,  turn'd  himself  into  a  swan,  and  got  Venus  to  pur- 
sue him  in  the  likeness  of  an  eagle;  which  she  doing,  for 
shelter  he  fled  to  Leda's  lap,  et  in  ejus  gremio  se  collocavit ; 
Leda  embraced  him,  and  so  fell  fast  asleep;  sed  dormientem 
Jupiter  compressit,  by  which  means  Jupiter  had  his  will.  In- 
finite such  tricks  can  love  devise ;  such  fine  feats  in  abundance, 
with  wisdome  and  wariness  ; 

.  *'  qiiis  fallere  possit  amantem  ? 


all  manner  of  civility,  decency,  complement  and  good  be- 
haviour, plus  satis  et  leporis,  polite  graces,  and  merry  conceits. 
Bocace  hath  a  pleasant  tale  to  this  purpose,  which  he  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  and  which  Beroaldus  hath  turned  into  Latine, 
Bebelius  into  verse,  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  This  Cymon 
was  a  fool,  a  proper  man  of  person,  and  the  governour  of  Cy- 
prus son,  but  a  very  ass;  insomuch,  that  his  father  bemg 
ashamed  of  him,  sent  him  to  a  farm-house  he  had  in  the 
country,  to  be  brought  up.  Where  by  chance,  as  his  manner 
was,  walking  alone,  he  espied  a  gallant  yong  gentlewoman 
named  Iphigenia,  a  burgomasters  daughter  of  Cyprus,  witli 
her  maid,  by  a  brook  side,  in  a  little  thicket,  fast  asleep  m  her 
^mocke,  where  she  had  newly  bathed  her  self :  When  s  Cymon 
^aw  her,  he  stood  leaning  on  his  siaffe,  gaping  on  her  im- 

aVix  dlci  potest  quantam  inde  audftciam  assumerent  Hispani,  indc  paucl  infinite 
vi;i.  u.     1         M  ^p,       ,icle''bus.  Spencer s  t aery 

Maurorum  eop.as  superarunt.  L  b  5.  je  ,e„.bu  ^  ^^^^i^ 

Queen  3.  book,  cant.^8.^^      ^^^^^^^^fZc^Z.,  baculo  innkus,  i«unobi\b  stetit.. 

et  niirabundus,  &c. 
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moveable,  and  in  a  maze :  at  last  lie  fell  so  far  in  love  with 
the  glorious  object,  that  he  began  to  rouze  himself  up;  to 
bethink  what  he  was ;  would  needs  follow  her  to  the  city,  and 
for  her  sake  began  to  be  civil,  to  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  to 
play  on  instruments,  and  got  all  those  gentlemen-like  qualities 
and  complements,  in  a  short  space,  which  his  friends  were 
,  most  glad  of.  In  brief,  he  became  from  an  idiot  and  a  clown, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  corapleat  gentlemen  in  Cyprus ;  did 
many  valorous  exploits,  and  all  for  the  love  of  Mistress  Iphi- 
genia.  In  a  word,  I  may  say  thus  much  of  them  all,  let  them 
be  never  so  clownish,  rude  and  horrid,  Gobrians  and  sluts,  if 
once  they  be  in  love,  they  will  be  most  neat  and  spruce ;  for, 
^  Omnibus  rebus,  et  nitidis  nitoribus  antevenit  amor ;  they  will 
follow  the  fashion,  begin  to  trick  up,  and  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  themselves ;  venustatum  enim  mater  Venus ;  a  ship 
is  not  so  long  a  rigging,  as  a  yong  gentlewoman  a  trimming 
up  her  self,  against  her  sweet-heart  comes.  A  painters  shop, 
a  flowry  meadow,  no  so  gratious  an  aspect  in  Natures  store- 
house as  a  yong  maid,  nubilis  j^nella,  a  Novitsa  or  Venetian 
bride,  that  looks  for  an  husband ;  or  a  yong  man  that  is  her 
suiter;  composed  looks,  composed  gaite,  cloaths,  gestures, 
actions,  all  composed ;  all  the  graces,  elegancies,  in  the  world, 
are  in  her  face.  Their  best  robes,  ribbins,  chains,  jewels, 
lawns,  linnens,  laces,  spangles,  must  come  on,  prate)-  qiiam 
res  patitur  student  elegantia,  they  are  beyond  all  measure 
coy,  nice,  and  too  curious  on  a  sudden:  'TIs  all  their  study, 
all  their  business,  how  to  wear  their  cloaths  neat,  to  be  polite 
and  terse,  and  to  set  out  themselves.  No  sooner  doth  a  yong 
man  see  his  sweet-heart  coming,  but  he  smugs  up  himself; 
puis  up  his  cloak,  now  fain  about  his  shoulders,  ties  his  garters, 
points,  sets  his  band,  cuffs,  sticks  his  hair,  twires  his  beard,  &c! 
When  Mercury  was  to  come  before  his  mistress, 

 <:  Chlamydemque  ut  pendeat  apte 

Collocat,  ut  limbus  totumque  appareat  aiiruni. 

He  puts  his  cloak  in  order,  that  the  lace 

And  hem,  and  gold-work  all  might  have  his  grace. 

Salmacis  would  not  be  seen  of  Hermaphroditus,  till  she  had 
spruced  up  her  self  first. 

^  Nec  tamen  ante  adiit,  etsi  properabat  adire, 
Quam  se  composuit,  quam  circuraspexit  amictus, 
Et  finxit  vultum,  et  meruit  formosa  videri. 


■  Pkutus  Casina  act.  2.  sc.  4. 
••Ovid.  Met.  4. 


*•  Plautus. 


°  Ovid.  Met.  2. 
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Nor  did  she  come,  although  'twas  her  desire. 
Till  she  compos'd  her  self  and  trim'd  her  tire. 
And  set  her  looks  to  make  him  to  admire. 

Venus  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  wiien  her  son  ^  ^Eneas 
was  to  appear  before  Queen  Dido,  he  was 

Os  humerosque  Deo  similis  (namque  ipsa  decoram 
Caesariem  nato  genitrix,  lumenque  juventse 
Purpureum  et  Isetos  oculis  afflaraf  honores) 

like  a  god;  for  she  was  the  tire-woman  her  self^  to  set  him 
out  with  all  natural  and  artificial  impostures.  As  mother 
Mammea  did  her  son  Heliogabalus,  new  chosen  Emperour, 
when  he  was  to  be  seen  of  the  people  first.  When  the  hirsute 
Cyclopical  Polyphemus  courted  Galatea ; 

^  Jamque  tibi  formse,  jamque  est  tibi  cura  placendi. 
Jam  rigidos  pectis  rastris  Polypheme  capillos. 
Jam  libet  hirsutam  tibi  falce  recidere  barbam, 
Et  spectare  feres  in  aqua  et  componere  vultus. 

And  then  he  did  begin  to  prank  himself. 

To  pleate  and  combe  his  head,  and  beard  to  shave. 

And  look  his  face  ith'  water  as  a  glass. 

And  to  compose  himself  for  to  be  brave. 

He  was,  upon  a  sudden  now,  spruce  and  keen,  as  a  new  ground 
hatchet.  He  now  began  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  own 
feature,  and  good  parts ;  now  to  be  a  gallant. 

Jam  Galatea  veni,  nec  munera  despice  nostra, 
Certe  ego  me  novi,  liquidaque  in  imagine  vidi 
Nuper  aquae,  placuitque  mihi  mea  forma  videnti. 

Come  now  my  Galatea,  scorn  me  not. 
Nor  my  poor  presents  ;  for,  but  yesterday, 
I  saw  myself  ith'  water,  and  me  thought 
Full  fair  I  was,  then  scorn  me  not  I  say. 

c  Non  sum  adco  informis,  nuper  me  in  littore  vidi. 
Cum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare  

'Tis  the  common  humor  of  all  suiters  to  trick  up  themselves, 
to  be  prodigal  in  apparel,  pure  lotus,  neat,  comb'd  and  curl'd, 
with  powdred  hairs,  comptus  et  calamiitratus ;  with  a  long 
love-lock,  a  flowre  in  his  ear,  perfumed  gloves,  rmgs,  scarfs, 
feathers,  points,  &c.  as  if  he  were  a  princes  Ganymede,  with 
everyday  new  suits,  as  the  fashion  varies;  gomg  as  if  he  trod 

•  Virg.  l.JEa.  ^  Ovid.  Met.  13.  '  Virg.  Eel.  a. 
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upon  egs,  and  as  Heinsius  writ  to  Primierus,  ^If  once  he  be  he- 
sotted  on  a  ivenche,  lie  must  lye  awake  a  nights,  renounce  his 
book,  sigh  and  lament,  now  and  then  weep  for  his  hard  hap,  and 
mark  above  all  things  what  hats,  bands,  doublets,  breeches,  are 
in  fashion ;  how  to  cut  his  beard,  and  wear  his  lock,  to  turn  up 
his  miishatos,  and  curl  his  head,  prune  his  pickitivant,  or  if  lie 
tocar  it  abroad,  that  the  east  side  be  correspondent  to  the  west  : 
he  may  be  scoifed  at  otherwise,  as  Julian  that  apostate  em- 
perour  was,  for  wearing  a  long  hirsute  goatish  beard,  fit  to 
make  ropes  with,  as  in  his  Mysopogone,  or  that  apologetical 
oration  he  made  at  Antioch,  to  excuse  himself,  he  doth  ironi- 
cally confess,  it  hindred  his  kissing ;  nam,  non  licuit  inde  pura 
pwis,  eoque  suaviorihus  labra  labris  adjungere ;  but  he  did 
not  much  esteem  it,  as  it  seems  by  the  sequel,  de  accipiendis 
dandisve  osadis  non  laboro ;  yet  (to  follow  mine  author)  it 
may  much  concern  a  yong  lover ;  he  must  be  more-  respectful 
in  this  behalf,  he  must  be  m  league  icith  an  excellent  taylor, 
barber, 

^  Tonsorem  puerum  sed  arte  talem, 
Qualis  nec  Thalamis  fuit  Neronis  j 

have  neat  shooe-ties,  points,  garters,  speak  in  print,  ivalk  in  print, 
eat  and  drink  in  print,  and  that  which  is  all  hi  all,  he  must  be 
mad  in  print. 

Amongst  other  good  qualities,  an  amorous  fellow  is  endowed 
with,  he  must  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  play  upon  some  instru- 
ment or  other;  as  without  all  doubt  he  will,  if  he  be  truly 
touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  For  as  Erasmus  hath 
it,  musicam  docet  amor  et  poesin,  love  will  make  them  musi- 
cians, and^  to  compose  ditties,  madrigals,  elegies,  love-son- 
nets, and  sing  them  to  several  pretty  tunes,  to  get  all  good  qua- 
lities maybe  had.  d  Jupiter  perceived  Mercury  to  be  in  love 
with  Philologia,  because  he  learned  languages,  polite  speech, 
(for  Suadela  herself  was  Venus  daughter,  as  some  write)  arts 
and  sciences,  quo  virgini  placeret,  all  to  ingratiate  himself, 
and  please  his  mistress.  Tis  their  chiefest  study  to  sing, 
dance;  and  without  question,  so  many  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  in  this  kinde, 

_  »  Epist.  An  uxor  literato  sit  duccnda.  Noctes  insomnes  tradiicend?:,  Uteris  reniin- 
tiandum,  srepe  geraendum,  nonnunquam  et  illaehryraatidum  sortl  ct  coiiditioni  n\x 
Videndum  qute  vestes,  quis  cuUus  te  deceat,  quis  in  usu  sit,  utrtim  latus  barbae,  &c. 
t-um  cura  loquenduin,  ince.dendum,  bibendum  et  cum  cura  insaniendmu  i>  Mart 

nhufl"  'i       I..  '  '  I^l"*^""'  Cnpclla  lib.  1.  de  n»pt. 

L,  v.       •  V       l""*'"  "J"'^"''  ""fl'"  Plofc^  J^abere  compawtas  in  fa- 

muliiio  disciplinas,  &c.  ' 

VOL.  II.  _ 
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if  love  did  not  incite  them.      Who,  saith  Castilio,  would  learn 
to  play,  or  give  his  minde  to  musick,  learn  to  dance,  or  make  so 
many  rimes,  love-songs,  as  most  do,  but  for  womens  sake  ?  be- 
cause, they  hope  by  that  means,  to  purchase  their  good  wills, 
and  ivin  their  favour  f  We  see  this  daily  verified  in  our  yong 
women  and  wives ;  they  that  being  maids,  took  so  much  pains 
to  sing,  play,  and  dance,  with  such  cost  and  charge  to  their 
parents,  to  get  those  graceful  qualities,  now  being  married,  will 
scarse  touch  an  instrument ;  they  care  not  for  it.  Constantine 
agricidt.  lib.  11.  cap.  13.  makes  Cupid  himself  to  be  a  great 
dancer,  by  the  same  token,  as  he  was  capering  amongst  the 
gods,  ^  he  flung  down  a  bowl  of  nectar,  which  distilling  upon 
the  white  rose,  ever  since  made  it  red :  and  Callistratus,  by  the 
help  of  Daedalus  about  Cupid's  statue,  <=made  many  yong 
wenches  still  a  dancing,  to  signifie,  belike,  that  Cupid  was 
much  affected  with  it,  as  without  all  doubt  he  was.    For  at 
his  and  Psyche's  wedding,  the  gods  being  present  to  grace 
the  feast,  Ganymede  filled  nectar  in  abundance  (as  fiApuleius 
describes  it) ;  Vulcan  was  the  cook ;  the  Howres  made  all 
fine  with  roses  and  flowres;  Apollo  plaid  on  the  harp;  the 
Muses  sang  to  it,  sed  suavi  miisicts  superingressa  Venus  saltavit, 
but  his  mother  Venus  danced,  to  his  and  their  sweet  content. 
Witty  ^Lucian,  in  that  pathetical  love  passage,  or  pleasant  de- 
scription of  Jupiter's  stealing  of  Europa,  and  swimming  from 
Phoenicia  to  Crete,  makes  the  sea  calm,  the  winds  hush ;  Nep- 
tune and  Amphitrite  riding  in  their  chariot,  to  break  the  waves 
before  them ;  the  Tritons  dancing  roundabout,  with  every  one 
a  torch;  the  sea-nymphs  half  naked,  keeping  time  on  dol- 
phins backs,  and  singing  Hymeneus;  Cupid  nimbly  tripping 
on  the  top  of  the  waters ;  and,  Venus  her  self  coming  after  in 
a  shell,  strawing  roses  and  flowres  on  their  heads.  Praxitiles, 
in  all  his  pictures  of  love,  fains  Cupid  ever  smiling,  and  look- 
ing upon  dancers;  and  in  Saint  Marke's  Garden  in  Rome 
(whose  work  I  know  not)  one  of  the  most  delicious  pieces,  is 
many  ''Satyres  dancing  about  a  wenche  asleep.    So  that  danc- 
ing still  Is,  as  It  were,  a  necessary  appendix  to  love  matters.  Yong 
lasses  are  never  better  pleased,  then  when,  as  upon  an  holiday 
after  evensong,  they  may  meet  their  sweet'hearts,  and  dance 
about  a  may-pole,' or  in  a  town-green,  under  a  shady  elm. 

»  Lib.  3.  de  aulico.  Quis  Choreis  insudaret,  nisi  foeminarum  caussa?  quis  musica 
tantani  navaiet  operam,  nisi  quod  illius  dulcedine  permulcere  speret  ?  quis  tot  carmina 
componeiet,  nisi  ut  inde  affectus  suos  in  inulieies  cxplicaret  ?  ^  Craterem 

nectaris  evertlt  saltans  apud  Deos,  qui  in  terram  cadens,  losam  prius  albam  rubore 
iufecit.  "  Puellas  choreantes  circa  juvenilem  Cupidinis  statuam  fecit. 

'    Philostrat.    Imag.  lib.  3.  de  itatuis.  Exercitium  amori  aptissimum.  <•  Lib.  6. 

Met.  =  Tom.  4.  f  Koriim»u.  de  cur.  mort.  part.  5.  cap.  28.  Sat.  puella 

(lurDii«uti  iiisultBntium>  Sec. 
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Nothing  so  familiar  in  ^France,  as  for  citizens  wives  and  maids 
to  dance  a  round  in  the  streets ;  and  often  too,  for  want  of  better 
instruments,  to  make  good  musick  of  their  own  voices,  and 
dance  after  it.    Yea,  many  times,  this  love  will  make  old  men 

and  women,  that  have  more  toes  then  teeth,  dance,  John 

come  kiss  me  now,  mask  and  mum ;  for  Comus  and  Hymen, 
love  masks,  and  all  such  merriments  above  measure,  will  allow 
men  to  put  on  womens  apparel  in  some  cases,  and  promiscuously 
to  dance,  yong  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  generous  and  base,  of 
all  sorts.  Paulus  Jovius  taxeth  Augustine  Niphus  the  phi- 
losopher, ^For  that  being  an  old  man,  and  a  publique  professor , 
afathei'  of  mamj  children,  he  was  so  mad  for  the  love  of  a  yong 
maid,  that  lohich  many  of  his  friends  were  ashamed  to  see, 
an  old  gawty  fellow,  yet  loould  dance  after  fidlet'S.  Many 
laughed  him  to  scorn  for  it,  but  this  omnipotent  love  would 
have  it  so. 

'  Hyacinthino  bacillo 
Properans  amor,  me  adegit 
Violenter  ad  sequendum. 

Love,  hasty  with  his  puiple  staffe,  did  make 
Me  follow,  and  the  dance  to  undertake. 

And  'tis  no  newes  this,  no  indecorum ;  for  why  ?  a  good  reason 
may  be  given  of  it.  Cupid  and  Death  met  both  in  an  inne, 
and  being  merrily  disposed,  they  did  exchange  some  arrows 
from  either  quiver ;  ever  since,  yong  men  dye  j  and  oftentimes, 
old  men  dote. 

 Sic  moritur  Juvenis,  sic  moribundus  amat. 

And  who  can  then  withstand  it?  If  once  we  be  in  love,  yong 
or  old,  though  our  teeth  shake  in  our  heads  like  virginal  jacks, 
or  stand  parallel  asunder  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  there  is  no 
remedy;  we  must  dance  Trenchmore  for  a  need,  over  tables, 
chairs,  and  stools,  &c.  And  princum  prancum  is  a  fine  dance. 
Plutarch,  Sympos.  1.  quast,  5.  doth  in  some  sort  excuse  it; 
and  telleth  us  moreover,  in  what  sense,  Mnsicam  docet  amor^ 
licet  prius  fuerit  rudis,  how  love  makes  them  that  had  no 
skill  before,  learn  to  sing  and  dance ;  he  concludes,  'tis  only  that 
power  and  prerogative  love  hath  over  us.  *  Love  (as  he  holds) 
will  make  a  silent  man  speake ;  a  modest  man  most  officious  j 

.  '  y*'«w  of  Vita  ejus.  Puellae  amnre  septungenarUis  senex  usque  ad 

insaniam  corrnptus,  muUis  liberis  susceptis:  multi,  iion  sine  pudoie,  conspexerunt 
sencm  et  Philosophura  podagricum,  nnn  sine  risu,  saltaiitera  ad  tibia;  inodos.  <^  Aiia-r 
orconCann.7.  J  Joach.  BcUiua  Epig.  '  De  taciturno  loquacem 

lacit,  et  de  verecundo  oiEciosum  rcddit,  de  neglizeme  indiisulum,  de  »ocorde  im- 
pigrura. 
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dull,  quick;  slow,  nimble;  and  that  which  is  most  to  he  admired, 
an  hard,  base,  untr actable  churl,  as  fire  duth  iron  in  a  smitlis 
forge,  free,  facile,  gentle,  and  easie  to  be  entreated.  Nay  'twill 
make  him  prodigal  in  the  other  extream,  and  give  an  "hundred 
sesterces  for  a  nights  lodging,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of 
Corinth;  or  ^  diicenta  drachmarum  millia  pro  unicd  node,  as 
Mundus  to  Paulina;  spend  all  his  fortunes  (as  too  many  do  in 
like  case)  to  obtain  his  suit.  For  which  cause,  many  compare 
love  to  wine,  which  makes  men  jovial  and  merry,  frolick  and  sad, 
whine,  sing,  dance,  and  what  not. 

But  above  all  the  other  symptomes  of  lovers,  this  is  not 
lightly  to  be  over  passed,  that  of  what  condition  soever,  if  once 
they  be  in  love,  they  turn  (to  their  ability)  rimers,  ballet- 
makers,  and  poets.  For  as  Plutarch  saith,  Tliey  will  be  icit- 
nesses  and  trumpeters  of  their  paramours  good  parts,  bedeck- 
ing them  loith  verses  and  commendatory  S07igs,  as  we  do  sta- 
tues with  gold,  that  they  may  he  rememhred  and  admired  of 
all.  Ancient  men  will  dote  in  this  kinde,  sometimes,  as  wel}  as 
the  rest;  the  heat  of  love  will  thaw  their  frozen  affections, 
dissolve  the  ice  of  age,  and  so  far  inable  them,  though  they  be 
60  years  of  age  above  the  girdle,  to  be  scarce  30  beneath.  Jo- 
vianus  Pontanus  makes  an  old  fool  rime,  and  turn  poetaster  to 
please  his  mistress : 

^Ne  ringas  Mariana,  mens  ne  dispice  canos, 
De  Sene  nam  Juvenem  Dia  referre  potes,  &c. 

Sweet  Marian  do  not  mine  age  disdain. 
For  thou  canst  make  an  old  man  yong  again. 

They  will  be  still  singing  amorous  songs  and  ditties  (if  yong 
especially)  and  cannot  abstain,  though  it  be  when  they  go  to, 
or  should  be,  at  church.  We  have  a  pretty  story  to  this  purpose 
in  "^Westmonasteriensis,  an  old  writer  of  ours  (if  you  will  be- 
lieve it)  an.  Don).  1012.  at  Colewiz  in  Saxony;  on  Christ- 
mass  eve,  a  company  of  yong  men  and  maids,  whilst  the  priest 
was  at  mass  in  the  church,  were  singing  catches  and  love  songs 
in  the  church-yard,  he  sent  to  them  to  make  less  noise,  but 
they  sung  on  still ;  and  if  you  will,  you  shall  have  the  very  song 
it  self. 

Equitabat  homo  per  sylvam  frondosara, 
Ducebatque  secum  Meswinden  formosam, 
Quid  stamus,  cur  non  imus  ? 

n  Josephus  antiq.  Jud.  lib.  18.  cap.  4.  Gclllus  1.  1.  cap.  8.  Pretmm 

noctis  centum  sestcrtia.  Ipsi  enim  volunt  suarum  ainasiarura  pulchntuilmn 

priECones  ac  testes  esse,  eas  lauriibus,  et  cantilenis  ei  versibus  exornare,  ut  auro 
itatuas,  ut  memorcntur,  et  ab  omnibus  admireiitur.  •*  1  om.  1.  Ant.  Uialogo. 

'  Fioics  hist,  fol,  298. 
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A  fellow  rid  by  the  green  wood  &ide. 
And  fair  Mesvvinde  was  his  bride, 

Why  stand  we  so,  and  do  not  go  ? 

Tliis  they  sung;  he  chaft;  till  at  length,  impatient  as  he  was,  fie 
prayed  to  St.  Magnus,  patron  of  the  church,  that  they  might  all 
three  sing  and  dance,  'till  that  time  twelve  month;  and  so  ^they 
did,  without  meat  and  drink,  wearisoraness  or  giving  over,  till 
at  yeares  end  they  ceased  singing,  and  were  absolved  by  Here- 
bertus,  archbishop  of  Colen.    They  will  in  all  places  be  doing 
thus,  yong  folks  especially;  reading  love  stories,  talking  of  this 
or  that  yong  man,  such  a  fair  maid,  singing,  telling  or  hearing 
lascivious  tales,  scurril  tunes,  such  objects  are  their  sole  de- 
light, their  continual  meditation,  and  as  Guastavinius  adds,  Com. 
in  4.  sec.  27.  prob.  Arist.  oh  seminis  abundantiam  crebrts  cogi- 
tationes,  veneris  frequens  recordatio  et  imirims  voluptas,  ^c. 
an  earnest  longing  comes  hence;  pruriens  corpus,  pruriens 
anima,  amorous  conceits,  tickling  thoughts,  svveete  and  plea- 
sant hopes;  hence  it  is,  they  can  think,  discourse  willingly, 
or  speak,  almost  of  no  other  subject.    'Tis  their  only  de- 
sire, if  it  may  be  done  by  art,  to  see  their,  husbands  picture 
in  a  glass;  they'l  give  ajiy  thing  to  know  when  they  shall  be 
married;   how  many  husbands  they  shall  have,  by  Cromnyo- 
mantia,  a  kind  of  divination,  with  "^onions  laid  on  the  altar  on 
Christmass  eve ;  or  by  fasting  on  St.  Anne's  eve  or  night,  to 
know  who  shall  be  their  first  husband ;  or  by  Amphitomantia, 
by  beans  in  a  cake,  &c,  to  burn  the  same.    This  love  is  the 
cause  of  all  good  conceits,    neatness,  exornations,  playes,  ele- 
gancies, delights,  pleasant  expressions,  sweet  motions  and  ges- 
tures, joyes,  comforts,  exultancies,  and  all  tlie  sweetness  of  our 
life;  Squalls  jam  vita  foret,  aut  quid  Juamdi  sine  aured  Ve~ 
iiere  ?  ''Emoriar  am  istd  non  amplius  mihi  cura  fuerit,  let  me 
live  no  longer  then  I  may  love,  saith  a  mad  merry  fellow  in 
Mimnermus.    This  love  is  that  salt,  that  seasoneth  our  harsh 
and  dull  labours,  and  gives  a  pleasant  rellish  to  our  other  un-' 
savory  proceedings;  ^Jbsit  amor,  surgiint  tenebra,  torpedo,  ve~ 
ternum,  pestis,  ^c.    All  our  feasts  almost,  masques,  mum- 
mmgs,  banquets,  merry  meetings,  weddings,  pleasing  songs, 
fine  tunes,  poems,  love-stories,  playes,  comoedies,  attelans, 
Jigs,  fescenines,  elegies,   odes,  &c.  proceed  hence.    S  Da- 
naus,  the  son  of  Belus,  at  his  daughters  wedding  at  Argos, 
mstituted  the  first  playes  (some  say)  that  ever  were  heard  of. 

de  n!i-,l,„=  '"OS  a«<=<^">  ^c.  b  His  eonim  nomma  mscribuntur 

efelmTarnT'"    ' ,    •        •  ™»"f'^'^'  °'»"^«  '<^l'"f<="'.  ''«>i'='«».  1»<I«'. 
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Symbols,  emblems,  impresses,  devises,  if  we  shall  believe  Jo- 
vius,  Contiles,  Paradine,  Camillus  de  CamlUis,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  it.    Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences,  painting  amongst 
the  rest,  was  first  invented,  saith  ^Patritius  ex  amoris  henejicio, 
for  loves  sake.    For  when  the  daughter  of  '^Deburiades  the 
Sycionian,  was  to  take  leave  of  her  sweetheart,  now  going 
to  wars,  ut  desiderio  ejus  minus  tahesceret,  to  comfort  her 
self  in  his  absence,  she  took  his  picture  with  cole  upon  a  wall, 
as  the  candle  gave  the  shadow;  which  her  father  admiring, 
perfected  afterwards,  and  it  was  the  first  picture  by  report  that 
ever  was  made.    And  long  after,  '^Sycion  for  painting,  carv- 
ing, statuary,  musick,  and  philosophy  was  preferred  before  all 
the  cities  in  Greece.    Apollo  was  the  first  inventer  of  physick, 
divination,  oracles ;    Minerva  found  out  weaving ;  Vulcan 
curious  iron-work  ;  Mercury  letters ;  but  who  prompted  all  this 
into  their  heads  ?  Love.    Nunquam  talia  invenissent,  nisi  talia 
adamassent ;  they  loved  such  things,  or  some  party,  for  whose 
sake  they  were  undertaken  at  first.    'Tis  true,  Vulcan  made  a 
most   admirable    bruch    or    neck-lace,   which   long  after 
Axion  and  Temenus,  Phegius  sons,  for  the  singular  worth 
of  it,  consecrated  to  Apollo  at  Delphos;   but,  Pharyllus  the 
tyrant  stole  it  away,  and  presented  it  to  Ariston's  wife,  on 
whom  he  miserably  doted.    (Parthenius  tels  the  story  out  of 
Phylarchus) ;  but  why  did  Vulcan  make  this  excellent  ouche  ? 
to  give  Hermione,  Cadmus  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved.  All 
our  tilts   and   turnaments,  orders  of  the   garter,  golden 
fleece,  &c. 

Nobilitas  sub  amore  jacet  

owe  their  beginnings  to  love  ;  and,  many  of  our  histories.  By 
this  means,  saith  Jovius,  they  would  express  their  loving  mindes 
to  their  mistress,  and  to  the  beholders.  'Tis  the  sole  subject, 
almost,  of  poetry;  all  our  invention  tends  to  it,  all  our  songs, 
and  therefore,  Hesiod  makes  the  Muses  and  Graces  still 
follow  Cupid ;  and  as  Plutarch  holds,  Menander  and  the  rest 
of  the  poets  were  Love's  priests.  Whatever  those  old  Ana- 
creons,  all  our  Greek  and  Latin  epigrammatists,  love- writers, 
Antony  Diogenes  the  most  ancient,  whose  epitome  we  find  in 
Phocius  Bibliotheca,  Longus  Sophista,  Eustathius,  Achilles  Ta- 
tius,  Aristaenetus,  Heliodorus,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Parthe- 
nius, Theodorus,  Prodromus,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibulhis,  &c. 
Our  new  Ariostoes,  Boyards,  authors,  of  Ar^cadia,  Urania,  Faerie 
Queen,  &c.  Marullus,  Leotichius,  Angerianus,  Stroza,  Se- 

«  Plin.  lib.  35.  cap.  IQ.  ^  GerbeUiis  1. 6.  dcscript.  Gr.  '  Fransus  1. 3. 

de  Symbolis.  Qui  primus  symbolum  excogitavit,  voluit  nimirum,hacactioneiinplicatuin 
animum  evolvcrc,  ciuiic|ae  vtl  domiote  vei  aliis  intucntibus  ostendere. 
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cundus,  Capellanus,  &c.  with  the  rest  of  those  facete  modem 
poets,  have  written  in  this  kiride,  are  but  as  so  many  symptomes 
of  love.  Their  whole  bool<s  are  a  synopsis  or  breviary  of  love, 
the  portuous  of  love,  legends  of  lovers  lives  and  deaths,  and  of 
their  memorable  adventures.  Nay  more,  quod  legimtur,  quod 
laudantuT  amori  debent,  as  aNevisanus,  the  lawyer,  holds;  there 
never  was  any  excellent  poet,  that  invented  good  Jables,  or  made 
laudable  verses,  which  ivas  not  in  love  himself;  had  he  not  taken 
a  quill  from  Cupid's  wings,  he  could  never  have  written  so  amor- 
ously as  he  did. 

^  Cynthia  te  vatem  fecit,  lascive  Properti, 
Ingenium  Galli  pulchra  Lycoris  habet. 

Fama  est  arguti  Nemesis  formosa  Tibulli, 
Lesbia  dictavit,  docte  Catulle,  tibi. 

Non  me  PelignuSj  nec  spernet  Mant.ua  vatem. 
Si  qua  Corinna  mihi,  si  quis  Alexis  erit. 

Wanton  Propertius,  and  witty  Gallus, 
Subtile  Tibullus,  and  learned  Catullus, 
It  was  Cynthia,  Lesbia,  Lycoris, 
That  made  you  poets  all  j  and  if  Alexis 
Or  Corinna  chance  my  paramour  to  be, 
Virgil  and  Ovid  shall  not  despise  me. 

«=Non  me  carminibus  vincet,  nec  Thraceus  Orpheus, 
Nec  Linus, 

Petrarch's  Laura  made  him  so  famous ;  Astrophel's  Stella  and 
Jovianus  Pontanus  mistress  .was  the  cause  of  his  Roses,  Violets, 
Lillies,  Nequitite,  hlanditice,  joci,  decor,  Nardus,  Ver,  Corolla, 
Thus,  Mars,  Pallas,  Venus,  Charis,  Crocum,  Laurus,  Unguen- 
tum,  Costum,  Lachrymee,  Myrrha,  Muses,  Sfc.  and  the  rest  of 
his  poems.  Why  are  Italians  at  this  day  generally  so  good  poets 
and  painters  ?  because  every  man  of  any  fashion  amongst  them, 
hath  his  mistress.  The  very  rusticks  and  hog-rubbers,  Me- 
nalcas  and  Coridon,  quifostant  de  stercore  equina,  those  fulsome 
knaves,  if  once  they  tast  of  this  love-liquor,  are  inspired  in  an 
instant.  Instead  of  those  accurate  emblems,  curious  impresses, 
gaudy  masques,  tilts,  turnaments,  &c.  they  have  their  wakes, 
whitson-ales,  shepheards  feasts,  meetings  on  holy  days,  country 
dances,  roundelays,  writing  their  names  on  <^  trees,  true  lovers 
knots,  prett}*  gifts. 

With  tokens,  hearts  divided,  and  half  rings, 
Shepheards,  in  their  loves,  are  as  coy  as  kings. 

•Lib.  4,  num.  102.  sylvK  nuptialis.  Poetse  non  inveniunt  fabulas,  aut  versus  laudatoi 
faciimt,  nisi  qui  ab  araoie  fuerlnt  excitati.  Martial.  Ep.  70.  lib.  9. 

f  Virg.  Eel.  4.  <>  Tenwii  wboribw  amicarum  nomin>  inicribent^,  ut  »imul 

<r««caQt.  H«d. 
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Choosing  lords,  ladies,  kings,  queens,  and  valentines,  &c.  they  go 
by  couples ; 

Coiidon's  Phillis,  Nysa  and  Mopsus, 
With  daynty  Doiisibel  and  Sir  Toplius, 

Instead  of  odes,  epigrams  and  elegies,  &c.  they  have  their  ballads, 
country  tunes,  O  the  broom,  the  bonny  bonny  broom,  ditties  and 
songs,  Bess  a  Bell,  she  doth  excel, — they  must  write  likewise  and 
indite  all  in  rime. 

•  Thou  hony-suckle  of  the  hathorne  hedge. 
Vouchsafe  in  Cupid's  cup  my  heart  to  pledge  ; 
My  hearts  dear  bloud,  sweet  Cis  is  thy  carouse. 
Worth  all  the  ale  in  gammer  Gubbins  house. 
I  say  no  more,  afiku's  call  me  away ; 
My  fathers  horse  for  provender  doth  stay. 
Be  thou  the  lady  Cressethght  to  me. 
Sir  Trolly  Lolly  will  I  prove  to  thee. 
Written  in  hast,  farewel  my  cowslip  sweet. 
Pray  let's  a  Sunday  at  the  ale-house  meet. 

Your  most  grim  stoicks  and  severe  philosophers  will  melt 
avvay^  with  this  passion ;  and  if  ^  Athenseus  bely  them  not, 
Aristippus,  Apollidorus,  Antiphanes,  &c.  have  made  love  songs 
and  commentaries  of  their  mistress  praises,  orators  write 
epistles,  princes  give  titles,  honours,  what  not  ?  Xerxes  gave  to 
Themistocles,  Lampsacus  to  find  him  wine.  Magnesia  for 
bread,  and  Myunte  for  the  rest  of  his  diet.  The  ^  Persian 
kings  allotted  whole  cities  ,  to  like  use ;  hcec  civitas  mulieri  re- 
dimiculum  priebeat,  h^c  in  collum,  hcec  in  crines,  one  whole 
city  served  to  dress  her  hair,  another  her  neck,  a  third  her 
hood.  Assuerus  would  have  ^givcn  Esther  half  his  empire, 
and  s  Herod  bid  Herodias  daughter  ask  what  she  ivould,  she 
shoidd  'have  it.  Caligula  gave  an  100000  sesterces  to  his 
curtisan,  at  first  word,  to  buy  her  pins ;  and  yet  when  he  was 
solliclted  by  the  Senate,  to  bestow  something  to  repair  the  de- 
cayed walls  of  Rome,  for  the  common-wealths  good,  he  would 
give  but  6000  sesterces  at  most.  Dionysius,  that  Sicilian 
tyrant,  rejected  all  his  privy  counsellors,  and  was  so  besotted  on 
Mirrha,  his  favourite  and  mistress,  that  he  would  bestow  no 
ofiice,  or  in  the  most  weightiest  business  of  the  kingdome,  do 
ought,  without  her  especial  advice ;  prefer,  depose,  send,  en- 
tertain no  man,  though  worthy  and  well  deserving,  but  by  her 

»  S.  R.  1 600.  •>  Lib.  13.  cap.  Dipnosophist.  '  See  Puteao.  eplst.  33.  de 

8uS,  Margareti,  Beroaldus',  &c.  *  Hen.  Steph.  apol.  pro  Herod.  «  Tully 

orat.  .■).  Vcr.  *"Esth.  5.  eMat.  14.  7.  ,    Gravissimis  regni  negotiis, 

nihil  sine  amasize  suae  consensu  fecit.  Omuesque  actiones  suas  scortillo  communicarit, 
&c.   Nich.  Bellas  discouis.  26.  de  amat. 
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consent :  and  he  again,  whom  she  commended,  liowsoever  un- 
fit, unworthy,  was  as  highly  approved.  Kings  and  emperours, 
in  stead  of  poems,  build  cities;  Adrian  built  Antinoa  in  ^Egypt, 
besides  constellations,  temples,  altars,  statues,  images,  &c.  in 
the  honour  of  his  Antinous.  Alexander  bestowed  infinite 
sums,  to  set  out  his  Heplisestion  to  all  eternity.  Socrates  pro- 
fesseth  himself  loves  servant;  ignorant  in  all  arts,  and  sci- 
ences, a  doctor  alone  in  love  matters;  et  guiim  alienarum  re- 
mm  omnium  scientiam  diffiteretur,  salth  Maximus  Tyrius  his 
sectator,  Imjus  negotii  professor,  S^c.  and  this  he  spake  openly, 
at  home  and  abroad,  at  publique  feasts,  in  the  academy, 
ill  Pyneo,  Lyciso,  srih  Platano,  6fc.  the  very  bloud-hound  of 
beauty,  as  he  is  stiled  by  others.  But  I  conclude  there  is  no 
end  of  loves  symptomes ;  'tis  a  bottomless  pit.  Love  is  sub- 
ject to  no  dimensions;  not  to  be  survayed  by  any  art  or 
engin  :  and  besides  I  am  of  =  Haedus  minde,  no  man  can  dis- 
course of  love  matters,  or  judge  of  them  aright,  that  hath  not 
made  tryal  in  his  oion  person;  or  as  ^Eneas  Silvius  ^  adds, 
hath  not  a  liltle  doted,  been  mad  or  love-sick  himself  I  confess 
I  am  but  a  novice,  a  contemplator  only, 

Nescio  quid  sit  amofj  nec  amo  

I  have  a  tincture ;  for  why  should  I  lye,  dissemble  or  excuse  it, 
yet  homo  sum,  S^c.  not  altogether  inexpert  in  this  subject,  non 
sum  preceptor  amandi ;  and  what  I  say,  is  meerly  reading ;  ex 
aliorum  forsan  incptiis,  by  mine  own  observation,  and  others 
relation. 


MEMB.  V.   SUBSECT.  I. ' 

Prognosticks  of  Love-Melancholy ; 

W^HAT  fires,  torments,  cares,  jealousies,  suspitions,  fears, 
griefs,  anxieties,  accompany  such  as  are  in  love,  I  have  sufii- 
ciently  said  :  the  next  question  is,  what  will  be  the  event  of 
such  miseries;  what  they  foretell.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
this  love  cannot  be  cured,  Nullis  amor  est  medicabilis  herbis.  it 
accompanies  them  to  the  "  last. 

Idem  amor  exitio  est  pecori  pecorisque  magistroj 

nisi  q«i%t  is  aliquan.um  insa,    '  •>  Lib^i '  nlrr"'^"!-  '""'"V"'  ^T'' 

nor  hue     r„  „„L-         "i™""-  i-in.  1.  de  eontemnendis  amonbus;  Opi- 

am«.  /Eu"  Silv!     i'"""'"™'  S'="'P"  wo'  itur,  "unq«am  mortuus  est  qui 
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and  is  so  contlnuate,  that  by  no  perswasion  almost,  it  may  be 
relieved.  Sid  me  not  love,  said  ^  Eurialus,  bid  the  mountains 
come  down  into  the  plains,  hid  the  rivers  run  back  to  their 
fountains;  I  can  as  soon,  leave  to  love,  as  the  sun  leave  his 
course ; 

^  Et  prius  sequoribus  pisceSj  et  montibus  umbrae, 
Et  volucres  deerunt  sylvisj  et  murmura  ventis, 
Quam  mihi  discedent  formosae  Amaryllidis  ignes. 

First  seas  shall  want  their  fish,  the  mountains  shade. 
Woods  singing  birds,  the  winds  murmur  shall  fade. 
Then  my  fair  AmavyUis  love  allaid. 

Bid  me  not  love,  bid  a  deaf  man  hear,  a  blind  man  secj  a  dumb 
speak,  lame  run  ;  counsel  can  do  no  good  j  a  sick  man  cannot 
relish ;  no  physick  can  ease  me. 

Non  prosunt  domino  quae  prosunt  omnibus  artes. 

As  Apollo  confessed ;  and  Jupiter  himself  could  not  be  cured. 

Omnes  humanos  curat  medicina  dolores. 
Solus  amor  morbi  non  habet  artificem. 

Physick  can  soon  cure  every  disease 
^  Excepting  love,  that  can  it  not  appease. 

But  whether  love  may  be  cured  or  no,  and  by  what  means, 
shall  be  explained  in  his  place ;  in  the  mean  time,  if  it  take  his 
course,  and  be  not  otherwise  eased  or  amended,  it  breaks  out 
into  outragious  (often)  and  prodigious  events.  Amor  et  Liber 
violenti  Dii  sunt,  as  ^  Tatius  observes,  et  eoiisque  animmn  in- 
cedunt,  ut  pudoris  oblivisci  cogant ;  Love  and  Bacchus  are  so 
violent  Gods,  so  furiously  rage  in  our  mindes,  that  they  make 
us  forget  all  honesty,  shame,  and  common  civility.  For  such 
men,  ordinarily,  as  are  throughly  possessed  with  this  humor, 
become  insensati  et  insani,  for  it  is  ^  amor  insanus,  as  the  poet 
calls  it ;  beside  themselves,  and  as  I  have  proved,  no  better  then 
beasts,  irrational,  stupid,  head-strong,  void  of  fear  of  God  or 
men,  they  frequently  forswear  themselves,  spend,  steal,  cornmit 
incests,  rapes,  adulteries,  murders,  depopulate  towns,  cities, 
countries,  to  satisfie  their  lust. 

5  A  divel  'tis,  and  mischief  such  doth  work 
As  never  yet  did  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Turke. 

■  •Eurial.  ep.  ad  Lucretiaitt,  apud  jEneam  Silvium.  ut  amare  deficiam?  roga 

Diontes  ul  in  planum  deveniant;  ut  fontes  flumina  repetant;  torn  possum  te  non  amare, 
ac  suum  Phoebus  relinquete  cursum.  "  Buclianan  Syl.  fropert. 

lib  a  Eleg  1  ^  Est  ovcus  Ula  vis,  est  munedicabuis,  est  rabies  msan*. 

•Lib.'a.      *     ^Virg.Ecl.3.  «R.T. 
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The  wars  of  Troy  may  be  a  sufficient  witness ;  and  as  Appian 
lib.  5.  hist,  saith  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  »  Their  love 
brought  themselves  and  all  Egypt,  into  exiream  and  miserable 
calamities,  the  end  of  her  is  as  bitter  as  worm-wood,  and 
as  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword.  Prov.  5.  4.  5.  Her  feet  go 
down  to  deaths  her  steps  lead  on  to  hell.  She  is  more  bitter 
then  death  (Eccles.  7«  26.)  and  the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by 
her. 

^  Qui  in  amore  prsecipitavit^  pejus  perit  quam  qui  saxo  salit. 

He  that  runs  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  is  not  in  so 
bad  a  case,  as  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love.  For  hence, 
saith  <^  Platina,  comes  repentance,  desperation ;  they  loose  them- 
selves, their  wits,  and  make  shipwrack  of  their  fortunes  alto- 
gether :  Madness,  to  make  away  themselves  and  others ;  vio- 
lent death.  Prognosticatio  est  talis,  saith  Gordonius,  ^  si 
non  succurratur  iis,  aut  in  maniam  cadunt,  nut  moriuntur ; 
the  prognostication  is,  they  will  either  run  mad,  or  dye.  For 
if  this  passien  continue,  saith  ^  ^Elian  Montaltus,  it  makes  the 
hlmid  hot,  thick,  a?id  black;  and  if  the  inflammation  get 
into  the  brain,  with  continual  7neditation  and  leaking,  it 
so  dries  it  up,  that  madness  followes,  or  else  they  make  away 
themselves. 

f  O  CoridoOj  Coridon,  quas  te  dementia  cepit  ? 

Now,  as  Arnoldus  adds,  it  will  speedily  work  these  effects,  if 
it  be  not  presently  helped ;  ^  They  ivill  pine  away,  run  mad, 
and  dye  upon  a  sudden  ;  facile  incidunt  in  maniam,  saith  Va- 
lescus,  quickly  mad,  nisi  succurratur,  if  good  order  be  not 
taken ; 

'  Eheu,  triste  jugum  quisquis  amoris  habet. 
Is  prius  ac  norit  se  periisse  perit. 

Oh  heavy  yoke  of  love,  which  who  so  bears. 
Is  quite  undone,  and  that  at  unawares. 

So  she  confessed  of  herself  in  the  poet. 

•Qui  quidem  amor  utrosque  ct  totam  i%yptum,  extremis  calamltatibus  involvit 
riautu8._  *  Ut  corpus  pondere,  sic  animus  amore  proecipitatur.    Austin  1  2 

de  c.v  De.,  c.  28.  a  Dial.  Hinc  oritur  poenitentia,  desperatio,  e't  .lon 

v^dent  .ngenmrn  se  cum  re  s.mul  am.s.sse.  .  Idem  Savanarola,  ct  plure, 

•  Orcx.n,  Juven.  f  Cap.  de  Hcroico  Amore. 

n^  pas.10  durans  sangrunem  torr>dura  et  atrabilarii.m  reddit;  hi,  vero  ad  cerebrum 
jieiatus,  insaniam  parat,  T.giliis  et  crebro  des.dcrio  exsiccans.  b  Vire  Eel  2 

mZrul  XC.^""' l^ri™*™  ^"S-«t«  «ito  mortem  aut' 
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 '  Insaniam  priusquam  quis  sentiat, 

Vix  pili  intervallo  a  furore  absura. 

I  shall  be  mad  before  it  be  perceived, , 

An  hair  breadth  off  scarse  am  I,  now  distracted. 

As  mad  as  Orlando  for  his  Angelica,  or  Herculerfor  his  Hylas ; 

At  ille  ruebat  quo  pedes  ducebant,  furibundus. 
Nam  illi  saevus  Deus  intus  jecur  laniabat. 

He  went  he  car'd  not  whither,  mad  he  was. 
The  cruel  God  so  tortur'd  him,  alas. 

^  At  the  sight  of  Hero,  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ran  mad. 

*  Alius  vulnus  celans  insanit  pulchritudine  puellaj. 

And  whilst  he  doth  conceal  his  grief, 
Madness  comes  on  him  like  a  thief. 

Go  to  Bedlam  for  examples.  It  is  so  well  known  in  every  vil- 
lage, how  many  have  either  dyed  for  love,  or  voluntarily  made 
away  themselves,  that  I  need  not  much  labour  to  prove  it : 
^  Nec  modus  aut  requies  nisi  mors  reijeritur  amoris :  Death  is 
the  common  catastrophe  to  such  persons. 

•  Mori  mihi  contingat,  non  enim  alia 
Liberatio  ab  asrumnis  fuerit  ullo  pacto  istis. 

Would  I  were  dead,  for  nought  God  knows. 
But  death  can  rid  me  of  these  woes. 

As  soon  as  Eurialas  departed  from  Senes,  Lucretia  his  paramour 
f  never  looked  up,  no  jests  could  exhilarate  her  sad  minde,  no 
joyes  comfort  her  wounded  and  distressed  soule,  hut  a  little  after 
she  fell  sick  and  died.  But  this  is  a  gentle  end,  a  natural  death, 
such  persons  commonly  make  away  themselves. 

.  proprioque  in  sanguine  laetus, 

Indignantem  aniraam  vacuas  efiudit  in  auras ; 

so  did  Dido ; 

Sed  moriamur,  ait,  sic  sic  juvat  u'e  per  umbi'as. 
Piramus  and  Thysbe,  Medea,  s  Coresus  and  Callyrhoe,  Tliea- 

»  Theocritus  Edyl.  14.  *  ^  Liician  Imag.  So  for  Lucian's  mistress,  all  that 
saw  her,  and  could  not  enjoye  her,  ran  mad,  or  hanged  themselves.  '  Muskus. 

*  Ovid.  met.  10.  «  Anacreon.  ''.lEneas  Silvius.  Ad  ejus  decessum  -nunquam 

visa  Lucretia  ridere,  nuUis  facetils,  jocis,  nullo  gaudio  potuit  ad  lociitiam  renovari,  mos 
in  cegritudineai  incidit,  et  lie  brevi  couiabuit.  «  Pausaiiias  Achaicu.  1.  7  • 
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gines  ^  the  philosopher,  and  many  myriades  besides,  and  so  will 
ever  do  j 

 ''et  mihi  fortis 


Est  manus,  est  et  amor,  dabit  hie  in  vulnera  vires ; 

Wiio  ever  heard  a  story  of  more  vcoe. 
Then  that  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo  ? 

Read  Parthenium  in  Eroticls;  and  Plutarch's  amatorias  narra- 
tiones,  or  loves  stories ;  all  tending  almost,  to  this  purpose.  Val- 
leriola  lib.  2.  observ.  7-  hath  a  lamentable  narration  of  a  mer- 
chant, his  patient,  that  raving  through  impatience  of  love,  had 
he  not  been  watched,  would  every  while  have  offered  violence  to 
himself.  Amatus  Lucitanus,  cent.  3.  car.  56.  hath  such  ^  another 
story;  and  Feelix  Plater,  med.  observ.  lib.  1.  a  third,  of  a  yong 
*^ gentleman  that  studied  physick,  and  for  the  love  of  a  doctors 
daugliter,  having  no  hope  to  compass  his  desire,  poysoned  him- 
self, *  Anno  1615.  A  barber  in  Francfort,  because  his  vvenche 
was  betrothed  to  another,  cut  his  own  throat,  s  At  Neoburge, 
the  same  veer,  a  yong  man,  becrxuse  he  could  not  get  her  parents' 
consent,  killed  his  sweet-heart,  and  afterward  himself,  desiring 
this  of  the  magistrate,  as  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  that  they  might 
be  buried  in  one  grave; 

jQuodque  rogis  superest  una  requiescat  in  urna : 

which  h  Gesmunda  besought  of  Tancredus  her  father,  that  she 
might  be,  in  like  sort,  buried  with  Guiscardus  her  lover;  that  so 
their  bodies  might  lye  together  in  the  grave,  as  their  soules 
wander  about '  Campos  lugentes  in  the  Elysian  fields, 

 quos  durus  amor  crudeli  tabe  peredit, 

in  a  myrtle  grove, 


■  et  myrtea  circiim 


Sylva  tegit :  curse  non  ipsa  in  morte  relinquunt. 

You  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst :  they  do  not  ofFer  violence 
to  themselves,  in  this  rage  of  lust,  but  unto  others,  their 
nearest  and  dearest  friends.    ^Cataline  killed  his  only  son 
mtsitfiue  ad  orci  pallida,  leihi  obnuUla,  obsita  tenebris  local 

•  Megarensis  amore  flagrans  Luclan.  Tom.  4.  i-  Ovid.  3.  met.  c  Furi- 

"^^"^  Imaginem  paelte,  et  coram  loqui  blandiens  illi,  &c. 
'  Got  rJ^S^tV     ,  :  ^^f^''^'-  °m  dans  Doctoris  filiam  deperiba't, 

cxpS  A"''"»<!*''°belg.aj3,  mund.  vernal.  1615.  Collum  novacula  aperiit:  et  inde 
•urn  et  {n,,^  ■  ,   f  T  u  '"'■""^  'P'"'  ^'fSine  frui  non  posset,  ip- 

Zen  ^       ""ft"'         "  Z^^'?'"  '»  '=^'''=«  »'=P"l<^hk,  sepeliri 

Virg.  6.'  ^aeid.  Sal.  Val.  '""^  '■"P'^^^^tia  percont, 
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for  the  love  of  Aurelia  Orestilla,  quod  ejus  nuptiaSf  vivo  Jilio, 
recusaret.  ^Laodice,  the  sister  of  Mithridates,  poysoned  her 
husband,  to  give  content  to  a  base  fellow,  whom  she  loved. 

Alexander,  to  please  Thais,  a  concubine  of  his,  set  Persepolis 
on  fire.  ^  Nereus  wife,  a  widdow  and  lady  of  Athens,  for  the 
love  of  a  Venetian  gentleman,  betrayed  the  city;  and  he  for 
her  sake,  murthered  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  man  in 
Venice.  Constantine  Despota,  made  away  Catharine  his 
wife,  turned  his  son  Michael  and  his  other  children,  out  of  doors, 
for  the  love  of  a  base  scriveners  daughter  in  Thessalonica,  with 
whose  beauty  he  was  enamored.  ^Leucophria  betrayed  the 
city  where  she  dwelt,  for  her  sweet-hearts  sake,  that  was  in^  the 
enemies  camp,  f  Pithidice  the  Governours  daughter  of  Methinia, 
for  the  love  of  Achilles,  betrayed  the  whole  iland  to  him,  her 
fathers  enemy.  sDiognetus  did  as  much,  in  the  city  where  he 
dwelt,  for  the  love  of  Policrita;  Medea  for  the  love  of  Jason; 
she  taught  him  how  to  tame  the  fire-breathing  brass-feeted  bulls, 
and  kill  the  mighty  dragon  that  kept  the  golden  fleece ;  and 
tore  her  little  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  that  her  father  ^Ethes, 
might  have  something  to  detain  him,  while  she  ran  away  with 
her  beloved  Jason,  &c.    Such  acts  and  scenes  hath  this  trage- 

comoedy  of  love. 

MEMB.  VI.   SUBSECT.  I. 

Cure  of  Love-Melancholy,  by  Labour,  Dyet,  Physick, 
Fasting,  i^c. 

Although  it  be  controverted  by  some,  whether  Love- 
Melancholy  may  be  cured,  because  it  is  so  irresistible  and  violent 
a  passion ;  for  as  you  know, 

facilis  descensus  Averni ; 


Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras  ; 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  

It  is  an  easie  passage  down  to  hell. 
But  to  come  back,  once  there,  you  cannot  well. 

Yet  without  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  helped, 
and  by  many  good  remedies  amended.  Avicenna  lib.  3.  Fen.  1. 

•  Sabcl.  lib.  3.  En.  6.  Curtius  lib.  5.  ;  Chalcocondilas  de  reb. 

Ttticicis  lib.  9.    Nerei  uxor  Alhenaium  doniinu,  &c,  ^  N.cephorus  Greg.  h.st. 

Jib.  8.  Uxorem  occidit  liberos,  et  Michaelem  filium  videre  abhorruit.  rhe^alomc* 
ZovB  capius  pronotarii  fili«,  &c.  .  /  Panhenms  Erot.  hb  cap  5. 

Hdemca.  ai.  Gubematoris  filia  AchiUis  araore  capta  civitatcin  ptodidit.  »  Wen*, 
cap.  9.  Virg.jEn.e. 
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cap.  23.  et  24.  sets  down  seven  compendious  ways,  how  this 
malady  may  be  eased,  altered  and  expelled.  Savanarola,  9 
principal  observations ;  Jason  Pratensis  prescribes  eight  rules 
besides  physic,  how  this  passion  may  be  tamed  j  Laurentius 
2  main  precepts;  Arnoldus,  Valleriola,  Montaltus,  Hildesheira, 
Langius,  and  others  enform  us  otherwaies,  and  yet  all  tending 
to  the  same  purpose.  The  sum  of  which  I  will  briefly  epitomize, 
(for  I  light  my  candle  from  their  torches,)  and  enlarge  again 
upon  occasion,  as  shall  seem  best  to  me,  and  tliat  after  mine 
own  method.  The  first  rule  to  be  observed,  in  subduing  this 
stubborn  and  unbridled  passion,  is  exercise  and  dyet.  It  is  an 
old  and  well-known  sentence,  Sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  friget 
Venus;  As  an  ^idle  sedentary  life,  liberall  feeding,  are  great 

causes  of  it,  so  the  opposite  labour,  slender  and  sparing  dyer, 

with  continual  business,  are  the  best  and  most  ordinary  means 
to  prevent  it. 

Otia  si  tollas,  periere  CupidiniS  artes, 
Contemptaeque  jacent,  et  sine  luce  faces. 

Take  idleness  away,  and  put  to  flight 
Are  Cupid's  arts,  his  torches  give  no  light. 

Mi  nerva,  Diana,  Vesta,  and  the  nine  Muses,  were  not  enamored 
at  all,  because  they  never  were  idle. 

Frustra  blanditiae  appulistis  ad  has, 

Frustra  nequitiae  veuistis  ad  has, 

Frustra  dehciae  obsidebitis  has, 

Frustra  has  illecebrae,  et  procacitates, 

Et  suspiria,  et  oscula,  et  susurri, 

Et  quisquis  male  sana  corda  amantum  i 

Blandis  ebria  fascinat  venenis. 

In  vain  are  all  your  flatteries. 
In  vain  are  all  your  knaveries. 
Delights,  deceipts,  procacities. 
Sighs,  kisses,  and  conspiracies. 
And  what  e're  is  done  by  art. 
To  bewitch  a  lovers  heart. 

Tis  in  vain  to  set  upon  those  that  are  busie.    'Tis  Savanarola's 
third  rule,  Ocmpan  in  multis  et  magnis  negotiis :  And  Avi 
cenna's  precept,  cup.  24.  ^"lu  avi- 

«  Cedit  amor  rebus ;  res  age  tutus  eris. 

To  be  busie  still,  and  as  ^Guianerius  injoyns,  about  matters 

110.  1.  remea.  "  l-ap.  16.  circa  re»  ardna«  exerccri.  ' 
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of  great  moment,  If  it  may  be.  ^^Magninus  adds,  Never  io  he 
idle,  but  at  the  hours  of  sleep. 

-''et  ni 


Posccs  ante  diem  libi  iim  cum  lumine,  si  non 
Intendas  animum  studiis,  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invidia  vel  amore  miser  torquebere.—  • 

For  if  thou  do'st  not  ply  thy  book. 
By  candle-light  to  study  bent, 
Imploy'd  about  some  honest  thing, 
Envy  or  love  shall  thee  torment. 

No  better  physick  then  to  be  alwaies  occupied,  seriously  intent. 

Cur  in  penates  rarius  tenues  subit, 
Hsec  delicatas  eligens  pestis  domus, 
Mediumque  sanos  vulgus  affectus  tenet?  &c. 

Why  dost  thou  ask,  poor  folks  are  often  free. 
And  daynty  places  still  molested  be  ? 

Because  poor  people  fare  coursly,  work  hard,  go  wollward  and 
bare. 

Non  habet  unde  suum  paupertas  pascat  amorem  : 

dGuianerius,  therefore,  prescribes  his  patient  to  go  icith  hair- 
MneM  Ms  sUn,  to  go  bare-footed,  and  harejegged  m  cold 
weather,  to  wMp  himself  now  and  then,  as  Monkes  do  but 
above  all,  to  fast.    Not  with  sweet  wme,  mutton  and  pot  age, 
as  many'  of^hose  tenterbellies  do,  ^ow-ever  they  p^  o 
Lenten  faces,  and  whatsoever  they  pretend,  but,  fiom  all 
manner  of  meat.    Fasting  is  an  all-sufficient  remedy  of  it  self; 
L  as  Jason  Pratensis  holds,  the  bodies  of  such  persons  that 
feed  libeX  and  live  at  e^se,^arefull  of  bad  spmts  and  diveh, 
^SStl:ghts;   no  l^etterphysidcf<n^  such  pc.J^s^^^^^^ 
to  fast.    HUdesheim  spicil.  2.  to  this  of  hunger  adds  tq/toi 
haths,  much  exercise  and  sweat,  but  hungei^        /astin|^  he 
prescribes  before  the  rest.     And  'tis  indeed,  our  ^aviour  s 
Oracle  -Hiw  kinde  of  dwel  is  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and 
«™  wh  ch  makes  the  fathers  so  immoderate  m  commenda- 
tion of  tsting.    As  Hunger,  saith  s  Ambrose,  u  a  fr^end  of 

«  Pan.      c.  O.3.  reg.  San.  ms  F^ter  hora.  ~,  -Jj  per 

inhLent;  banc  ob  rem,  jejunium  '"^P^"'*!"?;"^^ .'V^S^rhot,  sa\th  Magnino. 

.itattenuatus,  balnei  frequens  usus  et  ^"dauone  ,  cold  ba^^^^^           .  »  Ser.  d^pula ; 

part.  3.  ca.  23.  to  dive  over  head  and  ears  m  a       J     '         jii^tem  perdit,  et  nu.rit 

lames  arnica  virginitati  est,  inimica  ksciT.« :  salur.tas  veto  CMtitatem  pe  , 

illccubras. 
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viroinity,  so  is  it  an  enemy  to  lasciviousness ;  hut  fulness  over- 
thwives  chastity,  and  fosiereth  all  manner  of  provocations.  If 
thine  horse  be  too  lusty,  Hierome  adviseth  thee,  to  take  away 
some  of  his  provender ;  by  this  meanes,  those  Pauls,  liilUiries, 
Antonies,  and  famous  anchorites,  subdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ; 
by  this  means,  Hilarion  made  his  asse,  as  he  called  his  own 
body,  leave  kicking,  (so  » Hierome  relates  of  him  in  his  life) 
Avhen  the  divel  tempted  him  to  any  such  foule  offence.    By  this 
means,  those  b Indian  Brachmanni  kept  themselves  continent; 
they  lay  upon  the  ground  covered  with  skins,  as  the  Redshanks 
do  on  hadder,  and  dyeted  themselves  sparingly  on  one  dish, 
which  Guianerius  would  have  all  yong  men  put  in  practise ;  and 
if  that  will  not  serve,  ^Gordonius  ivould  have  them  soundly 
ivhipped,  or  to  cool  their  courage,  kept  in  prison,  and  there 
fed  with  bread  and  water,  till  they  acknowledge  their  errour, 
and  become  of  another  minde.    If  imprisonment  and  hunger 
will  not  take  them  down,  according  to  the  directions  of  that 
■^Theban  Crates,  time  must  wear  it  out;  if  time  icill  not,  the 
last  refuge  is  an  halter.    But  this  you  will  say,  is  comically 
spoken.    Howsoever,  fasting,  by  all  meanes,  must  be  still  used ; 
and  as  they  must  refrain  from  such  meats*  formerly  mentioned, 
which  cause  venery,  or  provoke  lust,  so  they  must  use  an  op- 
posite dye  t.    «Wine  must  be  altogether .  avoided  of  the  yonger 
sort.    So  ^Plato  prescribes;  and  would  have  the  magistrates 
themselves  abstain  from  it,  for  examples  sake,  highly  commend- 
ing the  Carthaginians  for  their  temperance  in  this  kinde. 
And  'twas  a  good  .edict,  a  commendable  thing,  so  that  it  were 
not  done  for  some  sinister  respect,  as  those  old  Egyptians  ab- 
stained from  wine,  because  some  fabulous  poets  had  given  out, 
wine  sprang  first  from  the  bloud  of  the  gyants  ;  or,  out  of  super- 
stition, as  our  modern  Turkes,  but  for  temperance,  it  being  animcE, 
virus  et  vitionim  fames,  a  plague  it  self  if  immoderately  taken. 
Women  of  old  for  that  cause,  sin  hot  countries,  were  forbid 
the  use  of  it ;  as  severely  punished  for  drinking  of  wine,  as  for 
adultery;  and  yong  folks,  as  Leonicus  hath  recorded,  Var. 
hist.  I.  3.  cap.  87,  ^B.  out  of  Athenseus  and  others ;  and  is 
still  practised  in  Italy  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  as  Claudius  Minos  hath  well  illustrated  in  his  comment 
on  the  23  embleme  of  Alciat.   So  choyce  is  to  be  made  of  other 
dyct. 

°  Vita  Hilarionis,  lib.  3.  epist.  Cum  tcnta«et  eum  diemon  tilillatione  inter  csctcra, 
Ero,  inquit,  asellc,  ad  corpus  suum,  faciam,  &c.  b  Slrabo  1.  1  5.  Gcog.  sub 

pellibus  ciibant,  &c.  Cap.  Q.  part.  Q.  Si  sit  juvenis,  et  non  vult  obedire, 

flagcUetur  frequenter  et  forliter,  dum  incipiat  foetere.  Laertius,  lib.  6.  cap.  5. 

Amori  medctur  fames;  sin  abler,  tempus;  si  non  hoc,  laqueus.  •  Vina  parant 

animos  Veiieri,  &c.  ''  3.  de  Legibus.  g  Non  minus  si  vinum  bibissent 

»c  81  adulterium  admisisscnt,  Gellius,  lib.  10.  c.  23. 
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Nec  minus  erucas  aptum  est  vitare  salaces, 
Et  quicquid  Veneri  corpora  nostra  pai-at. 

Eringoes  are  not  good  for  to  be  taken. 
And  all  lascivious  meats  must  be  forsaken. 

Those  opposite  meats  which  ought  to  be  used,  are,  cowcumbers, 
mellons,  purselan,  water  lillies,  rue,  woodbine,  ammi,  lettice. 
which  Leranius  so  much  commends,  lib.  2.  cap.  42.  and  Mi/aldus 
hort.  med.  to  this  purpose ;  Vitex,  or  Agnus  castus  before  the 
rest,  which,  saith  "Magninus,  hath  a  wonderful  vcrtue  in  it. 
Those  Athenian  women,  in  their  solemn  feasts  called  Thesmo- 
pheries,  were  to  abstain  nine  dayes  from  the  company  of  men, 
during  which  time,  saith  iElian,  they  laid  a  certain  hearb  named 
Hanea,  in  their  beds,  which  asswaged  those  ardent  flames  of  love, 
and  freed  them  from  the  torments  of  that  violent  passion.  See 
more  in  Porta,  Matthiolus,  Crescentius  lib.  5.  S^c.  and  what  every 
herbalist,  almost,  and  physician  hath  written,  cap.  de  Satyriasi 
et  Priapismo ;  Rhasis  amongst  the  rest.    In  some  cases  again, 
if  they  be  much  dejected  and  brought  low  in  body,  and  now 
ready  "to  despair  through  anguish,  grief,  and  too  sensible  a  feel- 
ing of  their  misery,  a  cup  of  wine  and  full  dyet  is  not  amiss ; 
and  as  Valescus  adviseth,  cum  alia  honestd  venerem  s&pe  ex- 
ercendo,  which  Langius  Epist.  med.  lib.  1 .  epist.  24,  approves 
out  of  Rhasis  {ad  assidiiationem  coitus  invitat)  and  Guianerius 
seconds  it,  cap.  16",  tract.  16.  as  a  ^very  profitable  remedie  : 

 tument  tibi  quum  inguina,  num  si 

Ancilla,  aut  verna  praesto  est,  tentigine  rumpi 
Malis  ?  non  ego  namque,  &c,  

<J  Jason  Pratensis  subscribes  to  this  counsel  of  the  poet,  jEr- 
cretio  enim  aut  tollit  prorsus,  aut  Unit  agntudinem.    As  it  did 
the  raging  lust  of  Assuerus,  «  qui  ad  impatientiam  amor'is  leni- 
endam,  per  singulas  fere  nodes  novas  puellas  devirginavit. 
And  to  be  drunk  too,  by  fits ;  but  this  is  mad  physick,  if  it  be 
at  all  to  be  permitted.  If  not,  yet  some  pleasure  is  to  be  allowed, 
as  that  which  Vives  speaks  of,  lib.  3.  de  anima.  ?orer, 
that  hath  as  it  were,  lost  hhnself  through  impotency,  impa- 
tience, must  be  called  home  as  a  traveller  by  musick,  feasting, 
good  icine,  if  need  be,  to  drunkenness  it  self;  lohich  many  so 
much  commend  for  the  easing  of  the  minde ;  all  kinde  of  sports 
and  merriments;  to  see  fair  pictures,  hangings,  buildings, 

•  Rer.  Sam.  part.  3.  cap.  23.  MMabllcin  vim  liabet.      .        Cum  muliere  »liqim  gra- 
tiosk  saepe  coiie  erit  ulilissimum.  Idem  Laurcntius,  cap.  11.  ''Cap.  29. 

de  morl)  cereb.  '  BeroalJus  orat.  ilc  amore.  f  Aroatori,  cujus  est  pro 

iropotentia  mens  amota,  opus  est,  ut  paulatira  animus  velut  a  per^iual.one  doraum 
revocctur,  per  raiisicam,  convivia,  &c.  Per  aucupiura,  fobulas,  et  fcsiivM  narratwnes, 
iaborem  \1s4ue  ad  sudorem,  &c. 
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pleasant  yields,  orchards,  gardens,  groves,  ponds,  pooles,  rivers, 
Jishing,  fowling,  haivking,  hunting,  to  hear  merry  tales,  and 
pleasant  discourse,  reading,  to  use  exercise  till  he  sweat,  that 
neio  spirits  may  succeed;  or,  by  some  vehement  affection  or 
contrary  passion,  to  be  diverted,  till  he  be  fully  weaned  front 
anger,  suspition,  cares,  feares,  §"c.  and  habituated  into  another' 
course.  Semper  tecum  sit,  (as  ?Seinpronius  adviseth  Calisto 
his  love-sick  master)  qui  'sermones  jocidares  moveat,  condones 
ridiculas,  dictena  falsa,  suaves  liistorias,  fubulas  venustas 
recenseat,  coram  Indat,  ^'c.  still  have  a  pleasant  companion 
to  sing  and  tell  merry  tales,  songs  and  facete  histories,  sweet 
discourse,  &c.  And  as  the  melody  of  musick,  merriment, 
singing,  dancing,  doth  augment  the  passion  of  some  lovers, 
as  ''Avicenna  notes,  so  it  expelleth  it  in  otliers,  and  doth  very 
much  good.  These  things  must  be  warily  applyed,  as  the 
parties  symptomes  vary,  and  as  they  shall  stand  variously 
affected. 

If  there  be  any  need  of  physick,  that  the  humours  be  altered, 
or  atiy  new  matter  aggregated,  they  must  be  cured  as  melan- 
choly men.  Carolus  a  Lorme  amongst  other  questions,  dis-" 
cussed  for  bis  degree,  at  Montpelier  in  France,  hath  this, 
dmantes  et  amentes  iisdem  remediis  curentur?  Whether 
lovers  and  mad  men  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies  ?  he  affirms 
it;  for  love  extended  is  meer  madness.  Such  physick  thetij 
as  is  prescribed,  is  either  inward  or  outward,  as  hath  beeri 
formerly  handled  in  the  precedent  partition  in  the  cure  of  me- 
lancholy. Consult  with  Valleriola  observat,  lib.  2.  obsew.  7. 
Lod.  Mcrcatus  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  de  mulier.  affect.  Daniel  Seh- 
nertus  lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  10.  Jacobus  Ferrandus,  the 
Frenchman,  in  his  tract  de  amore  Erotique,  Forestus  lib.  10; 
obsew.  29.  et  SO.  Jason  Pratensis  and  others,  for  peculiar  re-' 
ceipts.  d  Amatus  Lucitanus  cured  a  yong  Jew  that  was  almost- 
mad  for  love,  with  the  syrupe  of  hellebof,  and  such  other  eva"^ 
cuations  and  purges,  which  are  usually  prescribed  to  black 
choler:  "^Avicenna  confirms  as  much,  if  nefed  require,  and 
^  bloud-letting  above  the  rest,  which  makes  amantes  ne  sint 
amentes,  lovers  to  come  to  themselves,  and  keep  in  their  right 
mindes.  'Tis  the  same  which  Schola  Salernitana,  Jason  Pra- 
tensis, Hildesheim,  &c,  prescribe  bloud-letting  to  be  used  as 
a  principal  remedy.    Those  old  Scythians  had  a  trick,  to  cure 


»  Calestina!  Act.  2.  Barthio  interpret.  t  Cap.  de  Ilishi.  Multos  hoe  affectu 

sanat  cantilena,  loetitia,  musiea ;  et  quidatn  sunt  quoi  hoec  an£;ent.  c  TItis  autlior 

oime  to  my  hands  since  the  third  edition  of  this  book.  ~  ^  Cent.  3.  curat.  56. 
Syrupo  hellcborato  et  aliis  quoe  ad  atrara  bilem  pertinent.  •  Purgctur,  si'cjus* 

di?po3itio  vcnerit  ad  adust,  luimoris  et  plilebotomizetur.  '  Aroantium  morbus  ul 

pruritus  sotvimr,  vcdk  sectione  et  cucurbitulis. 
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all  appetite  of  burning  lust,  by  letting  themselves  bloud 
under  the  ears,  and  to  make  both  men  and  women  barren,  as 
Sabellicus,  in  his  Enneades  relates  of  them.  Which  Salmuih. 
Tit.  10.  de  Herol.  comment,  in  Pancirol.  de  nov.  report.  Mer- 
curialis  var.  lec.  lib.  3.  cap.  J.  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Benzo, 
say  still  is  in  use  amongst  the  Indians,  a  reason  of  which  Langius 
gives  lib.  1.  epist.  10. 

Hue  faciunt  medicamenta  Venerem  sopientia,  ut  Campliora 
pudendis  alligata,  et  in  brachd  gestata  (^quidem  ait)  mem- 
bnim  jiaccid^m  reddit.    Labor aoit  hoc.  morbo  virgo  mbilis, 
cui  inter  catera  prascripsit  Medicus,  ut  laminam  plumbeam 
midtis  foraminibus  pertusam,  ad  dies  viginti  portaret  in 
dorse ;  ad  exiccandum  vera  sperma  jussit  earn  quam  parcis- 
sime  cibari,  ct  manducare  frequenter  coriandmm  prapara- 
turn, .  et  semen  lactuae  et  acetos^,  et  sic  earn  a  morbo  libe- 
ravit.    Porro  impediunt  et  remittunt  coitum  folia  salicis  trita 
et  epota,  et  si  frequentius  usurpentur  ipsa  in  totura  auferunt. 
Idem  prsestat  topatius  annulo  gestatus,  dexterum  lupi  testi- 
culum  attritura,  et  oleo  vel  aquk  rosat^l  exhibitum  Veneris 
tfEdium  inducere  scribit  Alexander  Benedictus :  lac  butyri  com- 
raestuin  et  semen  canabis,  et  camphora  exhibita  idem  pr«E- 
stant.    Verbena  herba  gestata  libidinem  extinguit,  pulvisque 
ranse  decollatse  et  exiccatiB.  Ad  extinguendum  coitum,  ungantur 
membra  genitalia,  et  renes  et  pecten  aqua  in  qua  opium  The- 
baicum  sit  dissolutum;  libidini  maxima  contraria  camphora 
est,  et  coriandrum  siccum  frangit  coitum,  et  erectionem  virgae 
impeditj  idem  efficit  synapium  ebibitum.    Da  verbenam  m 
potu  et  non  erigetur  virga  sex  diebus  ;  utere  menthd  sicca,  cum 
aceio,  genitalia  illinita  succo  Hyoscijami  aut  cicuto',  cditiis  ap- 
petitum  sedant,  &;c.  ^.seminis  lactuc. portulac.  conandn  an.  3  j. 
mentha  sicca  S  f, .  sacchari  albiss.  giiij.  puhemcentur  omnia 
subtiliter,  et  post  ea  simul  misce  aqua  Neunpharis,  j.  conjec. 
solida  in  morsulis.  Ex  his  sumat  mane  unum  quum  surgat.  Innu- 
mera  fere  his  similia  petas  ab  Hildesheimo  loco  praedicto, 
Mizaldo,  Porta,  caeterisque. 

•  Cura  a  venae  sectione  pet  aures,  unde  semper  steriles. 
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SUBSECT.  II. 

Withstand  the  beginnings ;  avoid  occasions  ;  change  his  place  : 
fair  and  fowl  meanes ;  contrary  passions,  ivith 
witty  inventio7is  :  to  bring  in  anoiherj 
and  discommend  theformer. 

Other  good  rules  and  precepts  are  enjoyned  by  our 
physicians,  which  if  not  alone,  yet  certainly  conjoyned, 
may  do  much;  The  first  of  which  is  obstare  principiis,  to 
withstand  the  beginning ;  »  Quisquis  in  primo  obstitit,  pepu- 
litque  amorem,  tutus  ac  victor  fuit,  he  that  will  but  resist  at 
first,  may  easily  be  a  conqueror  at  last.  Baltazar  Castillo  1.  4. 
urgeth  this  prescript  above  the  rest,  ^  when  he  shall  chance, 
(saith  he)  to  light  upon  a  woman,  that  hath  good  behaviour 
joyned  loith  her  excellent  person,  and  shall  perceive  his  eys, 
with  a  kind  of  greediness,  to  pull  unto  them  this  image  of 
beauty,  and  cany  it  to  the  heart :  shall  observe  himself  to 
be  somewhat  incensed  with  this  influence,  which  moveth  icithin  : 
when  he  shall  discern  tlvose  subtle  spirits  spar/cling  in  her  eys, 
to  administer  more  fuel  to  the  fire,  he  must  wisely  withstand 
the  beginnings ;  rowze  up  reason  stupified  almost ;  fortify  his 
heart  by  all  means,  and  shut  tip  all  those  passages,  by  which  it 
may  have  entrance.    'Tis  a  precept  which  all  concur  upon, 

'  Opprime  dum  nova  sunt  subiti  mala  seraina  morbi. 
Dura  licetj  in  primo  limine  siste  pedem. 

Thy  quick  disease  whilst  it  is  fresh  to-day. 
By  all  means  crush,  thy  feet  at  first  step  stay. 

Which  cannot  speedier  be  done,  then  if  he  confess  his  grief 
and  passion  to  some  judicious  friend  ^  {qui  tacitus  ardet  magis 
uritur,  the  more  he  conceals,  the  greater  is  his  pain)  that  by 
his  good  advice,  may  happily  ease  him  on  a  sudden ;  and  withal 
to  avoid  occasions,  or  any  circumstance  that  may  aggravate  his 
disease ;  to  remove  the  object  by  all  means ;  for  who  can  stand 
by  a  fire  and  not  burn  ? 

"  Sussilite  obsecro  et  mittite  istanc  foras, 
QuEB  misero  mihi  amanti  ebibit  sanguinem. 

'Tis  good  therefore,  to  keep  quite  out  of  her  company;  which 

'  Seneca.  •>  Cum  in  raulierem  incidetit,  quae  cum  formft  morum  suavitatem 

conjunctam  habet,  ct  jam  oculos  persenserit,  formiE  ad  se  imaginem  cum  aviditate  qua- 
dam  rapcre,  cum  eadem,  &c.  « Ovid,  de  rem,  lib.  1.  ■>  Mneas  Silvius. 

*  rlautus  gutcu. 
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Hicrome  so  much  laliours  to  Paula,  and  his  Nepotian ;  Chry- 
sostome  so  much  inculcates  in  snr.  in  contubern.  Cyprian, 
and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church ;  Siracides  in  his  ninth 
chapter ;    Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,   Arnoldus,  Valleriola, 
&c.   and  every  physician  that  treats  of  this  subject.  Not 
only  to  avoid,  as     Gregory  Tholosanus  exhorts,  kissing, 
dalliance,  all  speeches,  tokens,  love-letters  and  the  like ;  or, 
as  Castillo,  lib.  4.  to  converse  with  them,  hear  them  speak, 
or  sing,   [toWabilius  eM  aiidire  basiliscum  sibilantem,  thou 
hast  better  hear,  saith  ^  Cyprian,  a  serpent  hiss)    those  amiable 
smileSi  admirable  graces,  and  sweet  gestures,  which  their  pre- 
sence affords. 

^  Neu  capita  liraent  solitis  morsiunculis, 
Et  his  papillarum  oppressiuncuiis 
Abstineant :  

but  all  talk,  name,  mention,  or  cogitation  of  them,  and  of 
any  other  women,  persons,  circumstance,  amorous  book,  or 
tale,  that  may  administer  any  occasion  of  remembrance. 
^  Prosper  adviseth  yong  men  not  to  read  the  Canticles,  and 
some  parts  of  Genesis,  at  other  times  ;  but  for  such  as  are  ena- 
mored, they  forbid,  as  before,  the  name  mentioned,  &c.  espe- 
cially all  sight ;  they  must  not  so  much  as  come  neer,  or  look 
upon  them, 

^  Et  fugitare  decet  simulachra  et  pabula  amoris, 
Abstinere  sibi  atque  alio  convertere  mentem. 

Gaze  not  on  a  maid,  saith  Siracides,  turn  away  thine  eys  from 
a  beautifid  woman,  c.  9.  v.  5.  7-  8.  averte  ocuhs,  saith 
David,  or  if  thou  dost  see  them,  as  Ficinus  adviseth,  let  not 
thine  eye  be  intentus  ad  libidinem,  do  not  intend  her  more 
then  the  rest :  for  as  s  Propertius  holds.  Ipse  alimenta  sibi 
maxima  prcebet  amor,  love  as  a  snow-ball  inlargeth  it  self  by 
sight:  but  as  Hierome  to  Nepotian,  aut  (Bqualiter  ama,  aiit 
(cequalite)'  ignora,  either  see  all  alike,  or  let  all  alone;  make 
a  league  with  thine  eys,  as  ^  Job  did;  and  that  is  the  safest 
course;  let  all  alone,  see  none  of  them.  Nothing  sooner 
revives,  '^or  waxeth  sore  again,  as  Petrarch  holds,  then  love 
doth  by  sight.  As  pompe  renews  ambition  ;  the  sight  nf  gold, 
covetoiisness ;  a  beaideous  object  sets  on  Jire  tJiis  burning  lust. 

»Tom.  2.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  Syntag.  med.  art-  Miral).  Vitciiuir  oscula,  tactus,  serrao,  et 
scripta  impudica,  liters,  S:c.  Li!>.  de  sirig.vK  Cler.  '  Temadmi- 

rabilem  splendorem  decllnet,  gratiani,  sclntiilas,  amabiles  risus,  gesm.'i  suavissimos,  &c. 
•1  Lipsius  l.ort.  leg.  lib.  3.  auiiq.  lec.  '  Lib.  a.  de  v.t.  coelitiis  corapar. 

cap.  6.  fLucreti.is.  « Lib.  0.  Eleg.  10.  "  Job.  31.  Pepigi 

6e^u3  cum  orulia  raeis  ne  cogitarein  de  Tirgiuo.  '  Dw'-  3-  '|e  conteroptu 

xnundi;  Nihil  fa(ili\is  recrudcscit  quain  amor;  m  pompa  «i»R  tciiovat  ambiuonem,  »nn 
species 'avarliiam,  spectata  corporis  forma  incei.dit  luxuriam. 
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Et  multum  saliens  incitat  unda  sitim. 
The  sight  of  drink  makes  one  dry,  and  the  sight  of  meat  in- 
creaseth  appetite.  'Tis  dangerous  therefore  to  see.  A  "  yong 
gentleman,  in  merriment,  would  needs  put  on  his  mistress 
cloaths,  and  walk  abroad  alone,  which  some  of  her  suiters 
espying,  stole  him  away  for  her  that  he  represented.  So  much 
can  sight  enforce.  Especially,  if  he  have  been  formerly  ena- 
mored, the  sight  of  his  mistress  strikes  him  into  a  new  fit,  and 
makes  him  rave  many  dayes  after. 

.  ^  Infirmis  causa  pusilla  nocet, 

Ut  pene  extinctum  cinerem  si  sulphure  tangas, 

Vivet,  et  ex  minimo  maximus  ignis  erit : 
Sic  nisi  vitabis  quicquid  renovabit  amorem, 

Flamma  recrudescet,  quae  mode  nulla  fuit. 

A  sickly  man  a  little  thing  offends  ; 

As  brimstone  doth  a  fire  decay'd  renewe. 
And  make  it  burn  afresh,  doth  loves  dead  flames. 

If  that  the  former  object  it  review. 

Or,  as  the  poet  compares  it  to  embers  in  ashes,  which  the 
winde  blows,  ^  ut  solet  a  ventis,  5fc.  a  scald  head  (as  the 
saying  is)  is  soon  broken ;  dry  wood  quickly  kindles ;  and 
when  they  have  been  formerly  wounded  l)y  sight,  how  can 
they  by  seeing  but  be  inflamed  ?  Ismenias  acknowledgeth  as 
much  of  himself,  when  he  had  been  long  absent,  and  almost 
forgotten  his  mistress  ;  at  the  first  sight  of  her,  as  straw  in 
a  fire,  I  burned  afresh ;  and  more  then  ever  I  did  before. 
^Chariclea  was  as  much  moved  at  the  sight  of  her  dear  The- 
agenes,  after  he  had  been  a  great  stranger.  f  .Mertila,  in 
Aristaanetus,  swore  she  would  never  love  Pamphilus  again, 
and  did  moderate  her  passion  so  long  as  he  was  absent;  but, 
the  next  time  he  came  in  presence,  she  could  not  contain, 
effuse  amplexa  attrectari  se  sinit,  S^c.  she  broke  her  vow,  and 
did  profusely  embrace  him.  Hermotinus,  a  yong  man  (in  the 
said  s  author)  is  all  out  as  unstaid ;  he  had  forgot  his  mistress 
quite,  and  by  his  friends  was  well  weaned  from  her  love ;  but 
seeing  her  by  chance,  agnovit  veteris  vestigia  flamma,  he 
raved  amain ;  Ilia  tamen  emergens  veluti  lucida  Stella  coepit 
elucere,  ^c.  she  did  appear  as  a  blazing  star,  or  an  angel,  to 
his  sight.  And  it  is  the  common  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be 
overcome  in  this  sort.     For  that  cause,  belike,  Alexander 

'  Seneca  cont.  lib.  3.  cont.  9.  Ovid.        =  Met.  7.  Ut  solet  a  ventis  ulimenta 

resumeie,  quaeque  parva  sub  inducta  latuit  scintilla  favilla  creseere;  et  in  vctercs  ogitata 
reaurgere  fiainmas.  ''Eustathii  1.  3.  Aspectus  amorera  incendit, 

ut  marccscentem  in  palea  ignem  ventus  j  ardebam  iiuerea  niajore  concepto  inceudio. 
•  Heliodorus  1,  4.  Iiiflainmat  mentem  novus  aspectus,  perinde  ac  ignis  matcriae  admotus, 
Chariclea,  &c.  '  Epist.  15. 1.  2.  t  Epist.  4.  lib.  2. 
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discerning  tliis  inconvenience  and  danger  that  comes  by  seeing, 
a  wlwn  he  heard  Darius  wife  so  much  commended  for  her 
heauty,  ivould  scarse  admit  her  to  come  in  his  sight,  fore- 
knowing, belike,  that  of  Plutarch,  formosam  videre  pericuh- 
sissimum,  how  full  of  danger  it  is  to  see  a  proper  woman;  and 
though  he  was  intemperate  in  other  things,  yet  in  this  superbe 
s'e  gcssit,  he  carryed  himself  bravely.  And  so,  when  as 
Aras{)es  in  Xenophon,  had  so  much  magnified  that  divine  face 
of  Panthea  to  Cyrus,  ^  by  how  much  she  was  fairer  then 
ordinary,  hy  so  much  he  was  the  more  unwilling  to  see  her. 
Scipio,  a  yong  man  of  23  yeers  of  age,  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Romans,  equal  in  person  to  that  Graecian  Charinus,  or 
.Homer's  Nireus,  at  the  siege  of  a  city  in  Spain,  when  as  a 
noble  and  a  most  fair  yong  gentlewoman  was  brought-  unto 
liim,  and  he  had  heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a  Lord,  rewarded 
her,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  sweet-heart.  SK  Austin,  as 
Gregory  reports  of  him,  ne  aim  sorore  quidcm  sua  putavit 
habitandum.,  would  not  live  in  the  house  vvith  his  own  sister. 
eXenocrates  lay  with  Lais  of  Corintli  all  night,  and  would 
not  touch  her.  Socrates,  though  all  the  city  of  Athens  sup- 
posed him  to  dote  upon  fair  Alcibiades,  yet  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  solus  cum  solo,  to  lye  in  the  chamber  with,  and 
was  wooed  by  him  besides,  as  the  said  Alcibiades  publiquely 
confessed,  ^formam  sprevit  et  superbe  coniempsit ;  he  scorn- 
fully rejected  him.  Petrarch,  that  had  so  magnified  his  Laura 
in  several  poems,  when  by  the  Popes  means  she  was  oflPered 
unto  him,  would  not  accept  of  her.  ^  It  is  a  good  happiness 
to  be  free  from  this  jmssion  of  love ;  and  great  discretion  it 
argues,  in  such  a  man  that  can  so  contain  himself;  but  when 
thou  art  once  in  love,  to  modercde  thy  self  (as  he  saith)  is  a 
singular  point  of  wisdome. 

^  Nam  vitare  plagas  in  amoris  ne  jaciamur 
Non  ita  difficile  est,  quam  captum  retibue  ipsis 
Exire,  et  validos  Veneris  perrumpere  nodes. 

To  avoid  such  nets  is  no  such  mastery. 
But  ta'en,  to  escape  is  all  the  victory. 

But  for  as  much,  as  few  men  are  free,  so  discreet  lovers,  or 
that  can  contain  themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions,  to 
curb  their  senses,  as  not  to  see  them,  not  to  look  lasciviously, 


» Cuituis  lib.  0.  Cum  uxorera  Darii  laudatam  audivisset,  lantiim  oiipiditati  sue 
franuni  Injccit,  ut  ilimii  vix  vellct  iiilueri.  •>  Cyiopccdia.  Cum  Panihcse 

fotmam  evtxisset  Araspca,  tanto  magis,  inquit  Cy.us,  abstinere  oportct,  quamo  pul- 
rbrior  est  '  Livius  5  Cum  cam  regulo  cuidara  c!csi>oiisaiam  audivisset, 

muneribus  cumulatam  rcmisit.       "       <•  Ep.  39.  lib.  7.  ,  E.  ea  loqui  jxissct 

quie  soli  amalorcs  loqui  solcnt.  f  Platonis  Convivio.  ?  Hebodorus  lib.  4. 

Expertem  esse  amoris  beatitudo  est;  at  qiUim  captns  sis,  ad  modci-ation..m  rcvocare 
aninium  prudentia  siiigularis.  Lucrciius  1.4. 
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not  to  confer  with  them,  such  is  the  fury  of  this  head-strong 
passion  of  raging  lust,  and  their  weakness,  j^erox'  ille  ardor  a  na^ 
turd  iiisitus,  » as  he  terms  it,  such  a  furious  desire  nature  hath 
inscribed,  such  unspeakable  delight. 

Sic  Divac  Veneris  furor, 
Insanis  adeo  mentibus  incubat, 

which  neither  reason,  counsel,  poverty,  pain,  misery,  drudgery, 
partus  dolor,  &)C.  can  deter  them  from;  we  must  use  some 
speedy  means  to  correct  and  prevent  that,  and  all  other  incon- 
veniences, which  come  by  conference,  and  the  like.  The  best, 
readiest,  surest  way,  and'  which  all  approve,  is  Loci  miitatio,  to 
send  them  several  wayes ;  that  they  may  neither  hear  of,  see,  nor 
have  opportunity  to  send  to  one  another  again,  or  live  together 
soli  aim  sola,  as  so  many  Gilbertines.  Elongatio  a  Patrid, 
'tis  Savanarola's  fourth  rule,  and  Gordonius  precept,  distrahatur 
ad  longinquas  regiones,  send  him  to  travel.  *Tis  that  which 
most  run  upon,  as  so  many  hounds  with  full  cryj  poets,  divines, 
philosophers,  physicians,  all ;  mutet  patriam,  Valesius ;  ^  as 
a  sick  man  he  must  be  cured  with  change  of  ayr;  Tully  4. 
Tuscid.  The  best  remedy  is  to  get  thee  gone,  Jason  Pratensis  : 
change  ayr  and  soyl,  Laurentius. 

Fuge  littus  amatum. 
Firg.  Utile  finitimis  abstinuisse  locis. 
*=  Ovid.  I  procul,  et  longas  carpere  perge  vias. 
— '-^  sed  fuge,  tutus  eris. 

Travelling  is  an  antidote  of  love  : 

^  Magnum  iter  ad  doctas  proficisci  cogor  Athenas, 
Ut  me  longa  gravi  solvat  amore  via. 

For  this  purpose,  saith  ^  Propertius,  my  parents  sent  me  to  Athens ; 
time  and  absence  wear  away  pain  and  grief,  as  fire  goes  out  for 
want  of  fevvel. 

Quantum  oculis,  animo  tam  procul  ibit  amor. 

But  so  as  they  tarry  out  long  enough;  a  whole  yeer  ^Xeno-' 
phon  prescribes  Critobulus ;  vix  enim  intra  hoc  tempus  ab 
amore  sanari  poteris ;  some  will  hardly  be  weaned  under.  AH 
this  sHeinsius  merrily  inculcates,  in  an  Epistle  to  his  friend 
Primierus :  First,  fast,  then  tarry ;  thirdly,  change  thy  place  j 

•  Hicdus  lib.  1.  <le  amor,  contem.  Loci  mutatione  tanquam  non  convalesceiw 

nirandus  est.  cap.  1 1.  '  Araonim  1. 2.  i  Quisquis  amat,  loca  nota  i.orent  • 

■  lirs  lEgruudiiiem  adimit,  absentia  delct.  Ire  licet  procul  hinc  patrioeque  relitiqucre  fines' 
Ovid.  e  Lib.  .3.  elog.  20.  '■  Lib.  1 .  Socrat.  mcnior,  Tibi,  O  Critobule* 

ri.nsulo  ut  integrum  annum  absis,  &c.  »  Proximum  est  ut  esurias.  2.  Ut  moiam 

icinporu  opponas.  a.  Et  locum  mutes.  4.  Et  dclaqueo  cogitcs. 
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fourthly,  think  of  an  halter.    If  change  of  place,  continuance 
of  time,  absence,  will  not  wear  it  out  with  those  precedent  re- 
medies, it  will  hardly  be  removed;  but  these  commonly  are 
of  force.    Felix  Plater  observ.  lib.  1.  had  a  baker  to  his  patient, 
almost  mad  for  the  love  of  his  maid,  and  desperate ;  by  removing 
her  from  him,  he  was  in  a  short  space  cured.    Isajus,  a  philo- 
sopher of  Assyria,  was  a  most  dissolute  liver  in  his  youth ;  palam 
lasciviens,  in  love  with  all  he  met ;  but  after  he  betook  himself 
by  his  friends  advice  to  his  study,  and  left  womens  companie,  he 
was  so  changed,  that  he  cared  no  more  for  plays,  nor  feasts,  nor 
masks,  nor  songs,  nor  verses,  fine  cloaths,  nor  no  such  love 
toyes  :  he  became  a  new  man  upon  a  sudden ;   tnnquam  si 
priores  oados  amiaisset,  (saith  mine  ^  author)  as  if  he  had  lost 
his  former  eys.    Peter  Godefridus,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
third  book,  hath  a  story  out  of  S*.  Ambrose,  of  a  yong  man,  that 
meeting  his  old  love  after  long  absence,  on  whom  he  had  ex- 
treamly  doted,  would  scarsely  take  notice  of  her  ;  she  wondred 
at  it,  that  he  should  so  lightly  esteem  her,  called  him  again, 
lenibat  dictis  animum,  and  told  him  who  she  was.  Ego  sum, 
inquit :  At  ego  non  sum  ego ;  But  he  replied,  he  was  not  the 
same  man  :  proripuit  sese  tandem,  (as  Dido  fled  from  ^  iEneas ;) 
not  vouchsafing  her  any  farther  parly,  loathing  his  folly,  and 
ashamed  of  that  which  formerly  he  had  done. 

'  Non  sum  stultus  ut  ante  jam  Nesera, 

O  Nesera,  put  your  tricks,  and  practise  hereafter  upon  some  body 
else ;  you  shall  befool  me  no  longer.    Petrarch  hath  such 
another  tale,  of  a  yong  gallant  that  loved  a  wench  with  one  eye, 
and  for  that  cause,  by  his  parents,  was  sent  to  travel  into  far 
countries :  after  some  yeers,  he  returned;  and  meeting  the  maid 
for  whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how,  and  by  what 
cJiance  she  lost  her  eye  ?  no,  said  she,  I  have  lost  none,  but  you 
Imve  found  yours  :  signifying  thereby  that  all  lovers  were  blind, 
as  Fabius  saith;  Amantes  de  forma  judicare  non  possunt,  lovers 
cannot  judge  of  beauty,  nor  scarse  of  any  thing  else ;  as  they 
will  easily  confess,  after  they  return  unto  themselves,  by  some 
discontinuance  or  better  advice ;  wonder  at  their  own  folly, 
madness,  stupidity,  blindness ;  be  much  abashed,  and  laugh  at 
Iwe,  and  call't  an  idle  thing,  condemn  themselves  that  ever  they 
should  be  so  besotted  or  misled;  and  be  heartily  glad  they  have 

so  happily  escaped.  ^   ■,        -u  ^ 

If  so  be  (which  is  seldome)  that  change  of  place  will  not 
effect  this  alteration,  then  other  remedies  are  to  be  annexed, 
fair  and  fowl  means;  as  to  perswade,  promise,  threaten,  terribe, 
or  to  divert  by  some  contrajy  passion,  rumour,  tales,  ncwes,  or 

"PhilostratusdevitisSopliistarura.  *  Virg.  6. /En.  '  Buelianan. 
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some  witty  invention,  to  alter  his  affection;  ^hxj  some  greater 
sorrow  to  drive  out  the  less,  saith  Gordonius,  as  that  his  house  is 
on  fire,  his  best  friends  dead,  his  mony  stoln :  f/tai  he  is  made 
some  great  governoiir,  or  hath  some  honour,  office,  some  inherit- 
ance is  befaln  him ;  he  shall  be  a  knight,  a  baron  :  or  by  some 
false  accusation,  as  they  do  to  such  as  have  the  hickhop,  to  make 
them  forget  it.  Saint  Hierome  lib.  2.  epist.  IG.  to  Rusticus  the 
monke,  hath  an  instance  of  a  '^yong  man  of  Greece,  that  lived  in 
a  monastery  in  ^Egypt,  thcd  by  no  labour,  no  continence,  no  per- 
sivasion  could  be  diverted  ;  but  at  last  by  this  trick  he  was  de- 
livered. The  abbot  sets  one  of  his  convent  to  quarrel  with  him, 
and  ivith  some  scandalous  reproach  or  other  to  defame  him  be- 
fore company,  and  then  to  come  and  complain  jirst,  the  witnesses 
were  likewise  suborned  for  the  plantiffe.  The  yong  man  loept, 
and  ivhen  all  ivere  against  him,  the  abbot  cunningly  took  his  part, 
least  lie  should  be  overcome  with  immoderate  grief:  but  what 
need  many  words  ?  By  this  invention  he  was  cured,  and  alienated 

from  his  pristine  love-thoughts.  Injuries,  slanders,  contempts, 

disgraces, 

 spretaeque  injuria  formae, 

are  very  forcible  means  to  withdraw  mens  affections;  contume- 
lid  affecti  amatores  amare  desinunt,  as  ^  Lucian  saith ;  lovers 
reviled  or  neglected,  contemned  or  misused,  turn  love  to  hate  j 
^redeam?  Non  si  me  obsecret.  Til  never  love  thee  more. 
Egone  illam,  qn^e  ilium,  quae  me,  qu<s  non  ?  So  Zephyrus 
hated  Hyacinthus  because  he  scorned  him,  and  preferred  his 
corrival  Apollo  {Palosphatus  fab.  Nar.)  he  will  not  come 
again,  though  he  be  intreated.  Tell  him  but  how  he  was  scoffed 
at  behind  his  back,  ('tis  the  counsel  of  Avicenna)  that  his  love 
is  false,  and  entertains  another,  rejects  him,  cares  not  for  him, 
or  that  she  is  a  fool,  a  nasty  quean,  a  slut,  a  vixen,  a  scold,  a 
divel,  or  which  Italians  commonly  do,  that  he  or  she  hath  some 
loathsome  filthy  disease,  gout,  stone,  strangury,  falling-sick- 
ness; and  that  they  are  hereditary,  not  to  be  avoided;  he  is  sub- 
ject to  a  consumption,  hath  the  pox,  that  he  hath  three  or  four 
incurable  tetters,  issues  :  that  she  is  bald,  her  breath  stinks,  she 
is  mad  by  inheritance,  and  so  are  all  the  kinred,  an  hair-brain, 
with  many  other  secret  infirmities  (which  1  will  not  so  much 
as  name)  belonging  to  women.  Tiiat  he  is  an  hermaphrodite 
an  eunuch,  imperfect,  impotent,  a  spend-thrift,  a  gamester^ 

•  Annuncientur  valde  tristia,  ut  major  trislitia  possit  minorem  obfnscarc.  b  Aut 

quod  sit  factus  seiiescallus,  aut  habent  honorem  magnum.  c  Adolesccns  Gra; 

'ZZT  "1  ''"'V'""''  ■^•■'S-'i'^'lino.  nulla  pcrsuasione  flammam 

potmt  sedare :  monasteru  pater  hac  arte  senavit.  Imperat  cuidam  c  sociis,  &c.  Flebat 

lmnr""'    r'''t' P«'ercallide  opponcre,  r.e  abundantift  tristltix  absor- 

li  Tom  4''"       I  t  »  CQgitationibus  pristinis  avocatu*. 
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a  fool,  a  gull,  a  bcgger,  a  whoremaster,  far  in  debt,  and  not 
able  to  maintain  her,  a  common  drunkard,  his  mother  was 
a  witch,  his  father  hang'd,  that  he  hath  a  wolfe  in  his  bosome, 
a  sore  leg,  he  is  a  leper,  hath  some  incurable  disease,  that  he 
will  surely  beat  her,  he  cannot  hold  his  water,  that  he  cries  out 
or  walks  in  the  night,  will  stab  his  bed-fellow,  tell  all  his 
secrets  in  his  sleep,  and  that  no  body  dare  lye  with  him;  his 
house  is  haunted  with  spirits,  with  such  fearfull  and  tragicall 
things,  able  to  avert  and  terrific  any  man  or  woman  living. 
Gordonius  caj).  20.  part.  2.  hunc  in  modum  consulit;  Paretur 
alicjua  vetula  tiirpissima  aspectu,  mm  turpi  et  vili  habitu :'  et 
portet  suhtus  gi-einium  pannum  menstmalem,  et  dicat,  quod 
arnica  sua  sit  ehriosa,  et  quod  mingat  in  lecto ;  et  quod  est 
epileptica  et  impudica ;  et  quod  in  corpore  sua  sunt  excrescenti(B 
enormes,  cum  fcetore  anhelitus,  et  aliee  enormitates,  quibus 
vetulce  sunt  edoctce :  si  nolit  his  persuaderi,  subito  extrahat 
^pannum  menstrualem,  coram  facie  portando,  exclamando,  talis 
est  arnica  tua ;  et  si  ex  his  non  demiserit,  non  est  liomo,  sed  diabolus 
incarnatus.  Idem  fere  Avicenna  cap.  24.  de  cur^L  llishi,  lib.  3. 
Fen.  I.  Tract.  4.  Narrent  res  immundas  vetulte,  ex  quibus  abomi- 
natiohem  incur  rat,  et  res  ^sordidas,  et  hoc  assiduent.  Idem  Ar- 
culanus  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis,  S^c. 

Withall,  as  they  do  discommend  the  old,  for  the  better  affect- 
ing a  more  speedy  alteration,  they  must  commend  another 
paramour  alteram  inducer e ;  set  him  or  her  to  be  wooed,  or 
wooe  some  other  that  shall  be  fairer,  of  better  note,  better  for- 
tune, birth,  parentage,  much  to  be  preferred ; 

Invenies  alium  si  te  hie  fasti  dit  Alexis  j 

by  this  means,  which  Jason  Pratensis  wishetl),  to  turn  the  streame 
of  affection  another  way, 

Successore  novo  truditur  omnis  amor  j 

or  as  Valesius  adviseth,  by  ''subdividing  to  diminish  it;  as  a  great 
river  cut  into  many  channels,  runs  low  at  last. 

*  Hortor  et  ut  pariter  binas  habeatis  arnicas,  &c. 

If  you  suspect  to  be  taken,  be  sure,  saith  the  Poet,  to  have  two 
mistresses  at  once,  or  go  from  one  to  another :  as  he  that  goes 
from  a  good  fire  in  cold  weather  is  loth  to  depart  from  it, 
though  in  the  next  room  there  be  a  better,  which  will  refresh 
him  as  much;  there's  as  much  difference  of  hac  as  hie  ignis ; 

•  Hypathla  Alexandrina  quendam  se  adamant  em  prolatis  muliebribus  pannis,  et  in 
eum  conjcctis  amoris  insanid  liberavit.    Suidas  et  Eunapius.  Savanarola  rcg.  b. 

'  Vir.  Eel.  2.  Distributio  amoris  fiat  in  plures,  ad  plures  arnicas  animum  applicet. 

•  Ovid. 
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or  bring  him  to  some  publique  shews,  plays,  meetings,  where 
he  may  see  variety,  and  he  shall  likely  loath  his  first  choice ; 
carry  him  but  to  the  next  town,  yea  peradventure,  to  the  next 
house ;  and  as  Paris  lost  Oenone's  love  by  seeing  Helena,  and 
Cressida  forsook  Troilus  by  conversing  with  Diomede,  he 
will  dislike  his  former  mistress,  and  leave  her  quite  behind  him, 
as  Theseus  left  Ariadne  fast  asleep  in  the  Hand  of  Dia,  to 
seek  her  fortune,  that  was  er'st  his  loving  mistress,  ^  Nunc 
primum  Dorida  vetus  amator  contempsi,  as  he  said,  Doris  is 
but  a  doudy  to  this.  As  he  that  looks  himself  in  a  glass  forgets 
his  physiognomie  forthwith,  this  flattering  glass  of  love  will  be 
diminished  by  remove;  after  a  little  absence,  it  will  be  remitted; 
the  next  faire  object  will  likely  alter  it.  A  yong  man,  in 
<^Lucian,  was  pittifully  in  love,  he  came  to  the  theater,  by 
chance,  and  by  seeing  other  faire  objects  there,  mentis  sanitatem 
recepit,  was  fully  recovered,  ^  and  voent  merrily  home,  as  if  he 
had  taken  a  dram  of  oblivion.  ^  A  mouse  (saith  an  apologer) 
was  brought  up  in  a  chest,  there  fed  with  fragments  of  bread 
and  cheese,  thought  there  could  be  no  better  meat,  till  coming 
forth  at  last,  and  feeding  liberally  of  other  variety  of  viands, 
loathed  his  former  life  :  moralize  this  fable  by  thy  self,  Plato,  in 
his  seventh  book  De  Legibiis,  hath  a  pretty  fiction  of  a  city 
under  ground,  ^to  which  by  little  holes,  some  small  store  of 
light  came ;  the  inhabitants  thought  there  could  not  be  a  better 
place,  and  at  their  first  coming  abroad,  they  might  not  endure 
the  light,  agerrime  Solem  intueri;  but  after  they  were  ac- 
customed a  little  to  it,  sthey  deplored  their  fellows  misery 
that  lived  under  ground.  A  silly  lover  i&  in  like  state ;  none 
so  fair  as  his  mistress  at  first;  he  cares  for  none  but  her;  yet 
after  awhile,  when  he  hath  compared  her  with  others,  he  ab- 
hors her  name,  sight  and  memory,  'Tis  generally  true;  for 
as  he  observes,  ^  Priorem  flammam  novus  ignis  extrudit ,'  et 
ea  multorum  natura,  ut  jprtssentes  maxime  ament,  one  fire 
drives  out  another:  and  such  is  womens  weakness,  that  they 
love,  commonly,  him  that  is  present.  And  so  do  many  men 
(as  he  confessed)  lie  loved  Amye  till  he  saw  Floriat,  and  when 
he  saw  Cynthia,  forgat  them  both :  but  faire  Phillis  was  in- 
comparably beyond  them  all;  Cloris  surpassed  her;  and  yet 
when  he  espied  Amarillis,  she  was  his  sole  mistress ;  O  divine 
Amarillis;  quam  procera,  cupressi  ad  instar,  quam  elegans, 
quam  decens  ?  ^c.  how  lovely,  how  tall,  how  comely  she 
was,  (saith  Polemius)  till  he  saw  another,  and  then  she  was 
the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts.    In  conclusion,  he  loves  her 

"  Hyginussab.  43.  Petronius.        «  Lib.  de  salt.         <>  E  theatre  egressus 

nilaris,  ac  ai  pharmacum  oblivioms  bibissef.  •  Mus  in  ciata  natus,  &c.  f  In 

quern  e  specu  siibtcrraneo  modicum  lucis  illabilur.  e  Deplorabant  eorum  miseriani. 
qui  Bubterraiieis  illlg  locii  vitam  degunt.  h  Tatlu«  lib.  6. 
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best  he  saw  last,  a  Xiiton  the  sea-god  first  loved  Leucothoe, 
till  he  came  in  presence  of  Milfene,  she  was  the  commandress 
of  his  heart,  till  he  saw  Galatea;  but  (as  "^she  complains)  he 
loved  another  eftsoons,  another,  and  another.  Tis  a  thing 
which  by  Hierome's  report,  hath  been  usually  practised. 
'  Heathen  philosophers  drive  out  one  looe  with  another,  as  they 
do  a  peg,  or  pin  with  a  pin.  Which-  those  seven  Persian  Princes 
did  to  Assuerm,  that  they  might  requite  the  desire  of  Queen 
Vashti  with  the  hve  of  others.  Pausanias,  in  Eliacis,  saith,  that 
therefore  one  Cupid  was  painted  to  contend  v/ith  another,  and  to 
take  the  garland  from  him,  because  one  love  drives  out  another : 

^  Alterius  vire-  subtrahit  alter  amor. 

and  Tully  3.  nat.  Deor.  disputing  with  C.  Cotta,  makes  men- 
tion of  three  several  Cupids,  all  differing  in  office.  Felix  Plater 
in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  boasts  how  he  cured  a 
widower  in  Basil,  a  patient  of  his,  by  this  stratagem  alone,  that 
doted  upon  a  poor  servant  his  maid,  when  friends,  children, 
nor  perswasion  could  serve  to  alienate  his  mind :  they  mo- 
tioned him  to  another  honest  mans  daughter  in  the  town,  whom 
he  loved,  and  lived  with  long  after ;  abhorring  the  very  name 
and  sight  of  the  first.  After  the  death  of  Lucretia,  "Eurialus 
would  admit  of  no  comfort,  till  the  Emperour  Sigismond  man'ied 
him  to  a  noble  lady  of  his  court,  and  so  in  short  space  he  wa3 
freed. 

»  Arisloenetus  epist.  4.  ^  Calcagnin.  Dial.  Galat.  Mox  aliara  pnetulit,  allam 

pnelaturus  quam  primum  occasio  arriserit.  <=  Epist.  lib.  -2.  16.  Philosophi 

saeculi  veterera  amorem  novo,  quasi  clavura  clavo  repelleie,  quod  et  Assuero  Repi 
seplem  Printipes  Persarum  fccere,  ut  VastiE  Reginse  desiderium  aiiiore  compensartni. 

Ovid.  '  Lugubri  veste  indutus,  consolatioties  non  adraisit,  donee  Caesar  ey 

ducali  sanguine,  formosam  virginem  matrimonio  conjunxit.  iEueas  Sllvius  hist,  de  Et?- 
tialo  ef.  Lucretia. 
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By  counsel  and  perswasion;  fowlness  of  the  fact;  mens, 
womens  faults  ;  miseries  of  marriage  ;  events  of  lust,  S^c. 

As  there  be  divers  causes  of  this  burning  lust,  or  heroical  love  : 
so  there  be  many  good  remedies  to  ease  and  help ;  amongst 
which,  good  counsel  and  perswasion,  (which  I  should  have 
handled  in  the  first  place),  are  of  great  moment,  and  not  to  be 
omitted.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  blinde  headstrong 
passion,  counsel  can  do  no  good. 

*jQuae  enim  res  in  se  neque  consilium  neque  modum 
Ilabet,  ullo  earn  consilio  regere  non  potes. 

Which  thing  hath  neither  judgment,  or  an  end. 
How  should  advice  or  counsel  it  amend  ? 

 Quis  enim  modus  adsit  amori  ? 

But  without  questionj  good  counsel  and  advice  must  needs  be 
of  great  force,  especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  wise,  fatherly 
reverent,  discreet  person;  a  man  of  authority,  whom  the 
parties  do  respect,  stand  in  awe  of,  or  from  a  judicious  friend  of 
it  self  alone,  it  is  able  to  divert  and  suffice.  Gordonius,  the  phy- 
sician, attributes  so  much  to  it,  that  he  would  have' it  by  all 
means  used  in  the  first  place.  Amoveatur  ah  ilia,  consilio 
viri  quern  timet,  ostendendo  pericida  saadi,  judicium  inferni 
gaudia  Paradisi.  He  would  have  some  discreet  men  to 
disswade  them,  after  the  fury  of  passion  is  a  little  spent,  or  by 
absence  allayed;  for  it  is  as  intempestive  at  first,  to  give 
counsel,  as  to  comfort  parents  when  their  children  are  that 
instant  departed;  to  no  purpose  to  prescribe  narcoticks  cor- 
dials, nectarines,  potions,  Homer's  nepenthes,  or  He'lena's 
boul.  Sec.  Non  cessabit  pectus  tundere,  she  will  lament  and 
howl  for  a  season:  let  passion  have  his  course  a  while,  and 
then  he  may  proceed,  by  fore-shewing  the  miserable  events  and 
dangers  which  will  surely  happen,  the  pains  of  hell,  joycs  of 
paradise,  and  the  like;  which,  by  their  preposterous  courses 
they  shall  forfeit  or  incurre ;  and  'tis  a  fit  method,  a  very  ffood' 
means:  for  what  ^ Seneca  said  of  vice,  I  say  of  love-  Sine 
niagistro  disciiur,  vix  sine  magistro  deseritur,  'tis  learned  of 
Itself,  but  d  hardly  left  without  a  tutor.    'Tis  not  amiss  there- 

•Ter.         !•  Virg.Ecl.2.        =  Lib.  de  beat,  vit  can  1 1         d  T  i-  • 

mu.,  longa  desuctudine  dediscendum  est.    Petrarch  ;pTs't: Hb  5.  8.  ^ 
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fore,  to  have  some  such  overseer,  to  expostulate  and  shew  thcni 
such  fibsurdities,  inconveniences,  imperfections,  discontents,  as 
usually  follow;  which  their  blindness,  fury,  madness,  cannot 
apply  unto  themselves,  or  will  not  apprehend  tlirougli  weak- 
ness; and  good  for  them  to  disclose  themselves,  to  give  ear  to 
friendly,  admonitions.  Tell  me,  sweet-heart,  (saith  Tryphena 
to  love-sick  Charmides  in  ^Lucian)  what  it  is  that  troubles 
thee ;  peradvenUire,  I  can  ease  thy  minde,  and  further  Ihee  in 
thy  suit ;  and  so  without  question  she  might,  and  so  maist  thou, 
if  the  patient  be  capable  of  good  counsel,  and  will  hear  at  least, 
what  may  be  said. 

If  he  love  at  all,  &he  is  either  an  honest  woman  or  a  whore. 
If  dishonest,  let  him  read  or  inculcate  to  him  that  5.  of  Solo- 
mon's Prov.  Ecclus.  26.  Anibros,  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  in  his  book  of 
Abel  and  Cain ;  Philo  Judaeus  de  mercede  mer.  Platiiias  dial, 
in  Amores ;  Espencaeus,  and  those  three  books  of  Pet.  Hoedus 
de  contem.  amoribus ;  iEneas  Silvius  tart  epistle,  wliich  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Nicholas  of  Wartburge,  which  he  calls  medelam 
illiciti  amoris,  ^c,  ^  For  ivhafs  an  ichore,  as  he  saith,  but 
a  poller  of  ycmth,  '^ruine  of  men,  a  destruction,  a  devourer 
of  patrimonies,  a  doimfal  of  honour,  fodder  for  the  divel, 
the  gate  of  death,  and  supplement  of  hell?  Talis  amor 
est  laqiieus  animce,  6fc.  a  bitter  hony,  sweet  poyson,  delicate 
destruction,  a  voluntary  mischief,  commixtum  cxnum,  ster- 
quilinium.  And  as  '^Pet.  Aretine's  Lucretia,  a  notable  quean, 
confesseth;  Gluttony,  anger,  envy,  pride,  sacrilege,  theft, 
slaughter,  were  all  born  that  day  that  a  ichore  began  her 
profession :  for,  as  she  follows  it,  her  pride  is  greater  then  a 
rich  churl's,  she  is  more  envious  then  tlie  pox,  as  muUtious  as 
melancholy,  as  covetous  as  hell.  If  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  any  ivere  mala,  pejor,  pessima,  bad  in  the  superlative 
degree,  'tis  a  whore;  how  many  have  I  undone,  caused  to  be 
ivounded,  slain!  O  Antonia,  thou  seest  hvhat  I  am  icithout, 
but  loithin,  God  knoios,  a  puddle  of  iniquity,  a  sink  of  sin,^  a 
pocky  quean.  Let  him  now  that  so  dotes,  meditate  on  this; 
let  him  see  the  event  and  success  of  others,  Sampson,  Hercules, 
Holofernes,  &c.  those  infinite  mischiefs  attend  it;   if  she  be 

«  Tom.  4.  dial,  meret.  Fortasse  ctiam  ipsa  ad  amoicm  istum  nonnlhil  contulcro. 
Quid  enim  meretrix,  nisi  juventutis  cxpilatiix,  virorum'  rapiiia  seu  mors ;  patrimonii 
devoraliix,  hotioris  pernicies,  pabulum  diaboli,  janua  mortis,  ini'cnii  supplcracu- 
tum  ?  Sanguinem  honiinum  soihent.  Contemplationc  Idiot.-e  c.  34. 

Discrimcn  vitae,  mors  blanda,  mel  fcUeiim,  dulce  veiuMium,  pernicies  dclicaia,  malum 
spontaneum,  &c.  «  Pornodidasc.  dial.  Ital.  Gula,  ira,  iiividia,  superbia,  sacrilc^ia, 

latrocinia,  cades,  eo  die  uata  sunt,  quo  primum  mcreirix  profrssionciii  fecit.  Su- 
perbia major  quam  opulenti  rustici,  invidia  quam  luis  vcncre.x ;  inimiciiia  noceniior 
melancholia ;  avaritia  in  iiumensura  profunda.  ^  Qualis  extra  siim  vidcs,  qualis 

intra  novit  Dcus. 
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another  mans  wife  he  loves,  'tis  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  men:  adultery  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Gods  command- 
ment, a  mortal  sin,  able  'to  endanger  his  soule:  if  he  be  such 
a  one  that  fears  God,  or  have  any  religion,  he  will  esclievv  it, 
and  abhor  the  loathsomness  of  his  own  fact.  If  he  love  an 
honest  maid,  'tis  to  abuse,  or  marry  her;  if  to  abuse,  'tis  forni- 
cation, a  fowl  fact,  (though  some  make  light  of  it)  and  almost 
equal  to  adultery  it  self.  If  to  marry,  let  him  seriously  consider 
what  he  takes  iri  hand ;  look  before  he  leap,  (as  the  proverb  is), 
or  settle  his  affections,  and  examine,  first,  the  party  and  condi- 
tion of  his  estate  and  hers,  whether  it  be  a  fit  match,  for  for- 
tunes, yeers,  parentage,"  and  such  other  circumstances, /oi  sit 
sua  T  eneris.  Whether  it  be  likely  to  proceed  :  if  not,  let  him 
wisely  stave  himself  oflP  at  the  first ;  curb  in  his  inordinate  pas- 
sion, and  moderate  his  desire,  by  thinking  of  some  other  subject, 
divert  his  cogitations.  Or  if  it  be  not  for  his  good,  as  ^Eneas 
forewarned  by  Mercury  in  a  dream,  left  Dido's  love,  and  in  all 
hast  got  him  to  sea ; 

»  Mnesthea,  Sergestumque  vocat,  fortemque  Cloanthum, 
Classem  aptent  taciti  jubet  

and  although  she  did  oppose  with  vowes,  tears,  prayers,  and 
imprecation, 

 nullis  ille  movetur 

Fletibus,  aut  illas  voces  tractabilis  audit ; 

Let  thy  Mercury-reason  rule  thee  against  all  allurements,  seem- 
ing delights,  pleasing  Inward  or  outward  provocations.  Thou 
niaist  do  this  if  thou  wilt,  pater  nan  deperit  filiam,  nec  frater 
sororem,  a  father  dotes  not  on  his  own  daughter,  a  brother  on 
a  sister ;  and  why  ?  because  it  is  unnatural,  unlawful,  unfit.  If 
he  be  sickly,  soft,  deformed,  let  him  think  of  his  deformities, 
vices,  infirmities :  if  in  debt,  let  him  ruminate  how  to  pay 
his  debts :  if  he  be  in  any  danger,  let  him  seek  to  avoid  it  -.  if 
he  have  any  law-suit,  or  other  business,  he  may  do  well  to  let 
his  love  matters  alone  and  follow  it,  labour  in  his  vocation,  what 
ever  it  is.  But  if  he  cannot  so  case  himself,  yet  let  him  wisely 
premeditate  of  both  their  estates;  if  they  be  unequal  in  yeers, 
she  yong  and  he  old,  what  an  unfit  match  must  it  needs  be,  an 
uneven  yoak,  how  absurd  and  undecent  a  thing  is  it !  as  Lyci- 
nus,  in  •'Lucian,  told  Timolaus,  for  an  old  bald  crook-nosed 
kftave,  to  marry  a  yong  wench;  how  odious  a  thing  it  is  to  see 
an  old  leacher !  what  should  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  combe, 
a  dumb  doter  with  a  pipe,  a  blind  mail  with  a  looking-glass, 


'  Virg.  V  Tora.  a,  in  voiis.  Calvus  cum  sis,  nasum  habc»8  simum,  &c. 
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and  thou  witli  sucli  a  wife  ?  How  absurd  is  it,  for  a  yong  man 
to  marry  an  old  wife,  for  a  peece  of  good.  But  put  case,  slie  be 
equal  in  ycers,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  qualities  correspondent, 
he  doth  desire  to  be  coupled  in  marriage,  which  is  an  honourable 
estate,  but  for  what  respects  ?  Her  beauty,  belike,  and  comeliness 
of  person,  that  is  conimonly  the  main  object ;  she  is  a  most  ab- 
solute form  in  his  eye  at  least ;  Cuiforrnam  FajMa,  et  CImriies 
tribuere  theorem ;  but  do  other  men  affirm  as  much  ?  Or  is  it 
an  errour  in  his  judgement? 

Fallunt  nos  oculi  vagique  sensus, 
Oppiessa  ratione  raentiuntur, 

our  eys  and  other  senses  will  commonly  deceive  us.    It  may  be, 
to  thee  thy  self,  upon  a  more  serious  examination,  or  after  a 
little  absence,  she  is  not  so  faire  as  she  seems,    Queedam  vidm- 
1m  ^  non  sunt;  Compare  her  to  another  standing  by,  'tis  a 
touch-stone  to  try ;  confer  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body,  face  to  face, 
eye  to  eye,  nose  to  nose,  neck  to  neck,  &c.  examine  every  part 
by  it  self,  then  altogether,  in  all  postures,  several  sites,  and 
tell  me  how  thou  likest  her.    tt  may  be,  not  she  that  is  so  faire, 
but  her  coats ;  for,  put  another  in  her  cloaths,  and  she  will 
seem  all  out  as  faire ;  as  the  ^  poet  then  prescribes,  separate  her 
from  her  cloaths :  suppose  thou  saw  her  in  a  base  beggers  weed, 
or  else  dressed  in  some  old  hirsute  attires  out  of  fashion,  fowl 
linnen,  course  raiment,  besmeared  with  soot,  coM-y,  perfumed 
with  opoponax,  sagapenum,  assa  fcetida,  or  some  such  filthy 
gums ;  dirty,  about  some  undecent  action  or  other  ;  or,  in  such 
a  case  as  '^Brassivola,  the  physician,  found  Malatasta  his  patient, 
after  a  potion  of  hellebor,  which  he  had  prescribed :  Manibiis 
in  ten  am  depositis,  et  ano  versus,  caelum  elevato  (ac  si  vide- 
relur  Socraticus  ille  Aristophanes,  qui  Geometricas  Jiguras  in 
terram  scribens,  tubera  coUigere  videbatur)  atram  bilem  in  al- 
bum jianetem  injiciebat,,  adeoque  totam  cameram,  et  se  detur- 
pabat,  ut,  ^c.  all  to  bewrayed,  or  worse;  if  thou  saw'st  her 
(I  say)  wouldst  thou  affect  her  as  thou  dost?   Suppose  thou 
beheldest  her  in  a    frosty  morning,  in  cold  weather,  in  some 
passion  or  perturbation  of  mind,  weepings  chafing,  &c.  rivel'd 
and  ill  favoured  to  behold.    She,  many  times,  tliat  in^  a  com- 
posed look  seems  so  amiable  and  delitious,  tarn  scitidd  fonnd, 
if  she  do  but  laugh  or  smile,  makes  an  ugly  sparrow-mouthed 
face,  and  shews  a  pair  of  uneven,  loathsom,  rotten,  foul 
teeth:    She  hath  a  black  skin,  gouty  legs;  a,  deformed, 
crooked  carkass  under  a  fine  coat.    It  may  be,  for  all  her  costly 

■Petrnnliia.  •>  Qvid.  '  In  Catarticis,  lib.  a.  Si  feneat  defonnis, 

ecfe  foiniojacst;  si  frigeatformoiB,  jam  fit  infonsis.  Tb.  IMorus  Epigram. 
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t?fe9,  she  is  bald ;  and  though  slie  sceni  so  faire  by  dark,  by 
candle  light,  oi'  afar  off  at  such  a  distance,  as  Callicratidcs  ob- 
served in  Lucian  ;  If  thou  shouldst  see  het  rteer^  or  in  a  morti^ 
hig,  she  loould  appear  more  ugly  then  a  beaslj  ^si  cliUgentet 
consideres,  (pi'ul  per  os  et  nare$  ct  c^teros  corpOtift  tneatus  cgre^ 
ditur,  tiliiis  'stercpdUninm  nunquam  vidi^li.  Follow  my  coansell ; 
see  her  undrest ;  see  her^  if  it  be  possible,  out  of  het  attires  j 
fiirtivis  nudatam  coloribus  it  may  be  she  is  \i\ie  .-Esop's  jay,  or 
'^Plinie's  canfharidcs  ;  she  will  be  loathsbm,  ridiculous,  thou  wilt 
iiot  endure  her  sight:  or  suppose  thoU  saw'st  her  sick,  pale, 
ifi  a  consumption,  on  het  death-bed,  skin  and  bones,  or  now 
dead,  Ciijtis  erat  gratissiynus  amplexiis,  as  Bernard  saith,  erii  liar' 
ribilis  aspeetus  ; 

Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  quae  redolere  solet. 

As  a  posie,  she  smels  sweet,  TS  tab^  fr6sh  and  faire  one  day,  but 
dried  up,  withered,  and  stinks  another.  Beautifull  NireUs,  by  that 
Homer  so  much  admired,  once  dead,  is  more  deformed  then 
Thersites  ;  and  Solomon  deceased,  as  ugly  as  Marcolphus  :  thy 
lovely  mistress,  that  was  erst 

^  Charis  charior  ocellis, 

dearer  to  thee  then  thine  eys,  once  sick  or  departed,  is 

Vili  vilior  aestimata  CasUo, 

worse  then  any  durt  or  dunghill.  Her  embraces  wore  not  so  ac- 
ceptable, as  now  her  looks  be  terrible  :  thou  hadst  better  behold 
a  Gorgon's  head,  then  Helena's  carkass. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  to  see  a  woman  naked,  is  able  of 
it  self  to  alter  his  affection ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
saith  e  Montaigne,  the  Frenchman,  in  his  Essaies,  that  the 
skilfullest  masters  of  amorous  dalliance,  appoint  for  a  remedy  of 
yenereous  passions,  a  full  survey  of  the  body :  which  the  poet 
insinuates, 

f  Ille  qUod  obscaSYias  in  aperto  Corpoi'e  partes 
Viderat,  in  cui'su  qui  fuit,  haesit  amor. 

Ifhe  lov^  stood  still,  that  raii  in  full  careire. 
When  once  it  saw  those  parts  should  not  appear. 

It  is  reported  of  Seleucus,  king  of  iSyria,  that  seeing  his  wife 

•Amorum  dial.  Tom.  4.  Si  qiiis  ad  Anroram  contemplctur  mullas  muliercs  a  noctf 
Wfto  snrgcntcs,  turpiords  pntabit  esse  bestiis.  b  jJni;o-  de  clnuatro  Animtc, 

Ir;  ' •  ^\  V  ,  "  H'st.  nat.  1 1  cap.  .35.    A  fly  that  hath  golden  wines  but  » 

?Sdri.  r2  -  Buchanan,  Hcndccasyl.  «  A^.  pro  R^.  Seb 
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Stratonice's  bald  pate,  as  she  was  undressing  her  by  chance,  he 
could  never  affect  her  after.  Rayinundus  LuUius,  the  physi- 
cian, spying  an  ulcer  or  canker  in  his  mistress  breast,  whom  he 
so  dearly  loved,  from  that  day  following  abhorr'd  the  looks  of 
her.  Philip,  tiie  French  king,  as  Neubrigensis,  lib.  4.  cap.  24. 
relates  it,  married  the  king  of  Denmark's  daughter ;  ^  and  after 
he  had  used  her  as  a  wife,  one  night,  because  her  breath  stunk, 
they  say,  or  for  some  other  secret  fault,  sent  her  back  again 
to  lier  father.  Peter  Mattheus,  in  the  life  of  Lewis  the 
eleaveinth,  findes  fault  with  our  English  ^  Chronicles,  for  writing 
how  Margaret  the  king  of  Scots  daughter,  and  wife  to  Lewis 
the  11.  French  king,  was  oh  graveolentiam  oris,  rejected  by  her 
husband.  Many  such  matches  are  made  for  by-respects,  or 
some  seemly  comeliness,  which  after  hony-moon  is  past,  turn 
to  bitterness :  for  burning  lust  is  but  a  flash,  a  gunpowder  pas- 
sion J  and  hatred  oft  follows  in  the  highest  degree,  dislike  and 
contempt. 

— —'^  Cum  se  cutis  arida  laxat, 
Fiunt  obscuri  dentes.  

when  they  waxe  old,  and  ilfavoured,  they  may,  commonly,  no 
longer  abide  them. 

 Jam  gravis  es  nobis, 

be  gone,  they  grow  stale,  fulsome,  loathsom,  odious,  thou  art  a 
beastly  filthy  quean ; 

^  Faciem,  Phoebe,  cacantis  habes. 

thou  art  Saturni  podex,  withered  and  dry ;  insipida  et  vetula, 

 ^  Te  quia  rugae  turpant,  et  capitis  nives, 

.  (I  say)  he  gone ;  ^ porta  patent,  proficiscere. 

Yea,  but  you  will  infer,  your  mistress  is  compleat ;  of  a  most 
absolute  form  in  all  mens  opinions  ;  no  exceptions  can  be  taken 
at  her ;  nothing  may  be  added  to  her  person,  nothing  detracted ; 
she  is  the  mirror  of  women  for  her  beauty,  comelines  and  pleasant 
grace  ;  unimitable,  wer«  delidac,  meri  lepores,  she  is  Myrothe- 
tium  Veneris,  Gratiarum  pyxis,  a  mere  magazine  of  naturall 
perfections ;  she  hath  all  the  Veneres,  and  Graces, 

 -mille  feces  et  mille  figuras, 

in  each  part  absolute  and  compleat. 

a  Post  unam  noctem,  incertum  unde  ofFensam  cepit,  propter  foetentem  ejus  spiritum 
alii  dicunt,  vel  latentem  foeditatem  repudiavit ;  rem  faciens  plane  illicitam,  ct  regiae  per- 
sons multura  indccoram.  Hall  and  Grafton,  belike.  ^  « Juvenal.  '■Mart, 
f  Tully  in  Cat,            ' Hor.  ode.  la.  lib.  4. 
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"Lseta  genas,  Iseta  os  i-oseum,  vaga  lumina  la;la  : 

to  be  admired  for  her  person,  a  most  incomparable  unnnatcTiable 
peece,  aurea  proles,  ad  simiilachrum  alicnjiis  numi.iis  composita  ; 
a  Phoenix,  vernantis  atatida  Venerilla,  a  nymph,  a  faery,  ^Hke 
Venus  her  self  when  she  was  a  maid ;  nulli  secunda,  a  meer 
quintessence,  Jldres  spirans  et  amaracum,  foemmce  prodigium 
Put  case  she  be,  how  long  will  she  continue  ? 

=  Florem  decoris  singuli  carpunt  dies  : 

Every  day  detracts  from  her  person,  and  this  beauty  is  bonum 
fragile,  a  meer  flash,  a  Venice  glass,  quickly  broken : 

^  Anceps  forma  bonum  mortalibus, 
 exigui  donum  breve  temporis  j 

it  will  not  last.  As  that  fair  flower  « Adonis,  which  we  call  an 
aneraony,  flourisheth  but  one  month,  this  gratious  all-command- 
ing beauty  fades  in  an  instant.  It  is  a  jewel  soon  lost,  the  painters 
goddesse,  falsa  Veritas,  a  meer  picture.  Favour  is  deceitfull,  and 
beauty  is  vanity,  Prov.  31.  30. 

^Vitrea  gemmula,  fluxaque  bullula,  Candida  forma  est. 
Nix,  rosa,  roa,  fumus,  ventus  et  aura,  nihil. 

A  brittle  jem,  bubble,  is  beauty  pale, 

A  rose,  dew,  snow,  smoke,  winde,  ayr,  naught  at  all. 

If  she  be  faire,  as  the  saying  is,  she  is  commonly  a  fool:  if 
proud,  scornfuU;  sequitiirque  superbia  formam  ;  or  dishonest 
rara  est  concordia  formes  atque  pudiciti(E,  can  she  be  faire  and 
honest  too?    sAristo,  the  son  of  Agasicles,  married  a  Spartan 
lass,  the  fairest  lady  in  all  Greece,  next  to  Helen;  but  for  her 
conditions,  the  most  abominable,  and  beastly  creature  of  the 
world.    So  that  I  would  wish  thee  to  respect,  with  Seneca'' 
not  her  person  but  qualities.    fVUl  you  say  that's  a  good  blade 
which  hath  a  gmlded  scabbard,  imbroidered  with  gold  and 
jewels^  No;  but  that  which  hath  a  good  edge  and  point,  loell 
tempered  mettle,   able  to  resist.     This  beauty  is   of  the 
body  alone;  and  what  is  that,  but  as  ^ Gregory  Nazianzen 
telleth  us,  a  mock  of  time  and  sickness;  or  as  Boethius,  ^as 

'  W  .  Seneca^S  Tr'^''  ^'^So.  balsamum  spirans,  &c.  ■ 

o-,„- ,  ,  V    .         "JC'iecd  nip.  «  Camerarius  emb.  68.  Cent.  1  Flo« 

^mn  um  pulchernmus  stafm  langncscit  form^  typus.  f  Bernar.  Baihus  u 

Dost  H  "l        f  La'^on-  I'b-  3-  Uxorem  duxit  Sparte  mulierum  omnium 

IZl^^T""  t  -^"'es  omnium  turpissimam.  "  eZ 

Uladium  bonum  dices,  non  cui  deauralus  est  baltheus  nec  cn!  v,>.in»  I- 
"•guuur,  scd  cui  a<l  secandum  subtilis  acies,  et  mu^ro  'nun  mcTl^n^  ' 
turns.  i  D  1  t,     J  mucro  munimentum  omne  rup- 

"  Florum  mutabilitatc  fn  Jeio;  "1  o°  ""P°''"  '"'iibrium.  orat.  3. 

infirmiias.  ^"S*^'""-.  "atura  formosas  facit,  scd  spectantium 
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mutable  as  a  fiome,  and 'tis  wt  nature  so  mkes  ufi,  but  most 
part,  the  wjirmity  of  the  beholder.  For  ask  another,  he  sees 
no  such  matter :  Die  mihi  per  gratias  quails  tlbi  videtur,  1  pray 
thee  tell  me  how  thou  likest  my  sweet-heart,  (as  she  asked 
her  sister  in  AristiEiietus),  '^whom.  I  so  much  admire;  me 
thinks  he  is  the  sweetest  gentleman,  the  projjerest  man  that 
ever  I  saw :  but  I  am,  in  love,  I  confess,  (tiec  pudet  fateri)  an4 
cannot  therefore  loell  judge.  But,  be  she  faire  indeed,  golden- 
haired,  as  Anacrepo  his  Bathillus,  (to  examine  particulars) 
she  have 

^  Flammeolps  ocylos,  coUaqvje  lacteola ; 

a  pure  sanguine  complcJ^ion,  little  mouth,  corall  Hps,  white 
teeth,  soft  and  plump  neck,  body,  hands,  feet,  all  faire  and 
lovely  to  beholdj  composed  of  all  graces,  elegances,  an  absolute 
peece ; 

^  Lximina  sint  Melitae  Juxionia,  dextra,  Minervjp, 
Mamillse  Veneris^  sura  maris  dopiings,  &c. 

Let  ^her  head  be  from  Prague,  paps  out  of  Austria,  belly  from 
France,  back  from  Brabant,  hands  out  of  England,  feet  from 
Rhine,  buttocks  IVom  Switzerland,  let  her  have  the  Spanish  gate, 
the  Venetian  tyre,  Italian  complement  and  endowments; 

6  Candida  syderiis  ardescant  lumina  flammis, 
Sudent  colla  rosas,  et  cedat  crinibus  aurum, 
Mellea  purpureui,u  depromant  ora  ruborera  ; 
Fulgeat,  ac  Venerem  coelesti,  corpore  vincat. 
Forma  Dearuip  omnis,  &c. 

l,et  her  be  such  a  one  throughout,  as  Lucian  deciphers  in  his 
Imagines ;  as  Euphanor  of  old,  painted  Venus ;  Aristjenetus 
describes  Lais;  another  Helena,  Chariclea,  Leucippe,  Lucretia, 
Pandora ;  let  her  have  a  box  of  beauty  to  repair  her  self  still, 
such  a  one  as  Venus  gave  Phaon,  when  he  carried  her  ovei: 
the  ford ;  let  her  use  all  helps  art  and  nature  can  yeeld ;  be 
like  her,  and  her,  and  whom  thou  wilt,  or  all  these  in  one ;  a 
little  sickness,  a  feaver,  small  pox,  wound,  scarre,  loss  of  an 
eye,  or  limb,  a  violent  passion,  a  disteraperature  of  heat  or  cold, 
marres  all  in  an  instant,  disfigures  all:  child-bearing,  old  age, 
that  tyrant  time  will  turn  Venus  to  Erynnis ;  raging  time, 
care,  rivels  her  upon  a  sudden;  after  she  hath  been  married, 
a  stnall  \yhile,  and  the  black  pxe  hath  tBodden  on  her  toe,  she 
wlji  be  so  much  alt<ired,  and  wax  out  of  favour,  thou  wil^ 


'  ■  Epist.  1 1 .  Quern  egp  depereo  Jweuis  ir\\\u  pulcbprrimus  videtur ;  sed  forsan  amore 

r' ircilA,  de  arnofe  nop  rectc  jMdico.  Luc  Brugensis.  «  Idem. 

Bebelius  adagiis  Ger.  •  Petion.  Cat. 
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not  know  her.  One  growes  too  fat,  anotlier  too  lean,  &c. 
modest  Matilda,  pretty  pleasing  Peg,  sweet  singing  Susan, 
mincing  merry  Moll,  dainty  dancing  Doll,  neat  Nancy,  jolly 
Jone,  nimble  Nel,  kissing  Kate,  bouncing  Besse  with  black 
eys,  fair  Phillis  with  fine  white  hands,  fidling  Franck,  tall 
Tib,  slender  Sib,  &c.  will  quickly  loose  their  grace,  grow  ful- 
some, stale,  sad,  heavy,  dull,  sour  and  all  at  last,  out  of  fashion. 
Vbi  Jam  vultus  argutia,  mavis  suavitatio,  blandus  risus,  ^fc. 
Those  fair  sparkling  eys  will  look  dull,  her  soft  corall  lips  will 
be  pale,  dry,  cold,  rough,  and  blew,  her  skin  rugged,  that 
soft  and  tender  superficies  will  be  hard  and  harsh,  her  whole 
complexion  change  in  a  moment,  and  as  Matilda  writ  to  King 
John, 

I  am  not  now  as  when  thou  saw'st  me  last. 
That  favour  soon  is  v  anished  and  past ; 
That  rosie  blush  lapt  in  a  lilly  vale. 
Now  is  with  morphew  overgrown  and  pale. 

'Tis  so  in  the  rest ;  their  beauty  fades  as  a  tree  in  winter,  which 
Dejanira  hath  elegantly  expressed  in  the  poet  j 

Deforme  soils  aspicis  truncis  nemus  ? 
Sic  nostra  longum  forma  percurrens  iter, 
Deperdit  aliquid  semper,  et  fulget  minus  ; 
Malisque  minus  est  quicquid  in  nobis  fuit, 
Olim  petitum  cecidit,  et  partu  labat, 
Materque  rnnltum  rapuit  ex  ilia  mihi, 
^tas  citato  senior  eripuit  gi'adu. 

And  as  a  tree  that  in  the  green  wood  growes, 
I  With  fruit  and  leaves,  and  in  the  summer  blowes. 

In  winter  like  a  stock  deformed  showes  : 
Our  beauty  takes  his  race  and  journey  goes. 
And  doth  decrease,  and  loose,  and  come  to  nought^ 
Admir'd  of  old,  to  this  by  child-birth  brought : 
And  mother  hath  bereft  me  of  my  grace. 
And  crooked  old  age  coming  on  a  pace. 

To  conclude  with  Chrysostome,  c  Wiien  timi  seest  a  faire 
and  beautifidl  person,  a  brave  Bonaroba,  a  hella  Donnas  quae 
salivam  moveat,  lepidam  puellam  et  quam  iu  facile  ames,  a 
comely  woman,  having  bright  eys,  a  merry  cmmtenance,  d 
shining  lustre  in  her  look,  a  pleasant  grace,  wringing  thy  soule, 

"  M.  Drayton.  ^  Senec.  act.  2.  Here.  Oeteus.  Vides  venustam  mulie- 

<«in,  fulgidum  habentem  oculum,  vullu  liilari  eoruscantem,  eximiura  quendam  aspectuni 
et  decorem  prae  se  ferentem,  urentem  mentem  tuam  et  concuplscenliam  agentem  ; 
cogita  terram  esse  id  cjuod  amas,  et  quod  admiraris  stercus,  et  quod  te  urit,  &c.  cogita 
illam  jam  scnescere,  jam  rugosam  cavis  genis,  aegrotam ;  tanlis  sordibus  intus  plena  est, 
pituita,  steicorc :  reputa  quid  intra  nares,  oculos,  cerebrum  gestat,  quas  sordes,  &c. 
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and  increasing  thy  concupiscence ;  helhink  with  thy  self  that  it 
is  but  earth  thru  lovest,  a  incer  excrement  which  so  vexelh 
thee,  which  ihoii  so  admirest,  and  thy  raging  soule  will  be  at 
rest.    Take  her  skin  from  her  face,  and  thou  shall  see  all  loath- 
someness under  it ;  that  beauty  is  a  superjiciall  skin  and  boms, 
nerves,  sinewes :  suppose  her  sick,  vow  riveCd,  hqarie-lieaded, 
hollow  cheeked,  old;  within  she  is  J 'all  of  filthy  jieame,  stink- 
ing, pulride,  excrementall  stuff e ;  snot  and  snevill  in  her  nos- 
trills,  spettlc  in  her  mouth,  water  in  her  eys,  what  filth  in  her 
brains,  tVc.     Or  take  her  at  best,  and  look  narrowly  upoa 
her  in  the  light,  stand  nearer  her,  nearer  yet,  thou  shall  perceive 
almost  as   much,   and  love   less,   as  "Qardan  well  writes, 
minus  amanl  qui  acute  vident,  tiiough  Scaliger  deride  him  for 
it :   If  he  see  her  near,  or  look  exactly  at  such  a  posture,  who- 
soever he  is,  according  to  the  true  rules  of  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion, those  I  mean  of  Albertus  Durer,  Lomatius  and  Tasnier, 
examine  him  of  her.    If  he  be  elegans  formaruni  spectator, 
he  shall  finde  many  faults  in  physiognomy,  and  ill  colour; 
if  form,  one  side  of  the  face  likely  bigger  then  the  other ;  or 
crooked  nose,  bad  eys,  prominent  veines,  concavities  about 
the  eys,  wrinkles,  pimples,  redde  streeks,  frechons,  hairs,  warts, 
neves,  inequalities,  roughness,  scabredity,  paleness,  yellowness, 
and  as  many  colours  as  are  in  a  turkicocks  neck,  many  inde- 
corums in  their  other  parts;  est  quod  desideres,  est  quod  am- 
putes,  one  leers,  another  frownes,  a  third  gapes,  squints,  &c. 
And  'tis  true  that  he  saith,  ^ Diligenter  consider anti  raro  fa- 
des absohita,  et  qute  vitio  caret,  seldom  shall  you  finde  an 
absolute  face  without  fault,  as  I  have  often  observed  ;  not  ia 
the  face  alone,  is  this  defect  or  disproportion  to  be  found  ;  but 
in  all  the  other  parts,  of  body  and  minde ;  she  is  faire  indeed, 
but  foolish ;  pretty,  comely  and  decent,  of  a  majesticall  pre- 
sence, but  peradyenture  imperious,  unhonest,  acerba,  iniquOy 
selfwil'd :  she  is 'rich,  but  deformed;  hath  a  sweet  face,  but 
bad  carriage  ;  no  bringing  up ;  a  rude  and  wanton  flurt,  a  neat 
body  she  hath,  but  it  is  a  nasty  quean  otherwise,  a  very  slut, 
of  a  bad  kinde.    As  flowres  in  a  garden  have  colour  some,  but 
no  smell,  others  have  a  fragrant  smell,  but  are  unseemly  to  the 
eye ;  one  is  unsavory  to  the  taste,  as  rue ;  as  bitter  as  worm- 
wood, and  yet  a  most  medicinall  cordiall  flowre,  most  accept- 
able to  the  stomack ;   so  are  men  and  women ;  one  is  well 
qualified,  but  of  ill  proportion,  poor  and  base :  a  good  eye  she 
hath,  but  a  bad  hand  and  foot,  fa:da  pedes  et  fceda  manus,  a 
fine  leg,  biid  teeth,  a  vast  body,  &c.    Examine  all  parts  of 
body  and  minde,  I  advise  thee  to  enquire  of  all.    See  her  angry, 
merry,  laugh,  weep,  hot,  cold,  sick,  sullen,  dressed,  undressed, 


*  Syblil.  13. 


Carean,  subtil,  lib.  13. 
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in  all  attires,  sites,  gestures,  passions,  eat  her  meales,  &c.  and  in 
some  of  these  you  will  surely  dislike.  Yea,  not  her  onely,  let 
him  observe,  hut  her  parents,  how  they  carry  themselves :  for 
uliat  deformities,  defects,  incumbrances  of  body  or  minde,  be  in 
them  at  such  an  age,  they  will  likely  be  subject  to,  be  molested 
in  like  manner;  they  will  patrizare  or  viatrizare.  And  with  all 
let  him  take  notice  of  her  companions,  in  comictu  (as  Qui- 
verra  prescribes)  et  quibuscum  conversetm-f  whom  she  con- 
verseth  with. 

Noscitur  ex  Comite,  qui  non  oognoscitur  ex  se. 

According  to  Thucydides,  she  is  commonly  the  best,  de  quo  mi- 
nimus foras  habetnr  sermo,  that  is  least  talked  of  abroad.  For  if 
she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer,  a  pranker  or  dancer, 
then  take  heed  of  her.    For  what  saith  Theocritus  ? 

At  vos  festivas  ne  ne  saltate  puellag. 

En,  mains  hii  cus  adest  in  vos  saltare  paratus, 

Yong  men  will  do  it,  when  they  come  to  it. 

Fawnes  and  satyres  will  certainly  play  wreeks,  when  they  come 
in  such  wanton  Bacchos  Elenoras  presence.  Now  when  they 
shall  perceive  any  such  obliquity,  indecency,  disproportion,  de- 
formity, bad  conditions,  &c.  let  them  still  ruminate  on  that, 
and  as  ^  Hajdus  adviseth  out  of  Ovid,  earum  mendas  notent  • 
note  their  faults,  vices,  errours,  and  think  of  their  imperfections  • 
'tis  the  next  way  to  divert  and  mitigate  loves  furious  head-strong 
passions ;  as  a  peacocks  feet  and  filthy  comb,  they  say,  make  him 
forget  his  fine  feathers,  and  pride  of  his  tail ;  she  is  lovely,  faire 
well  favoured,  well  qualified,  courteous  and  kinde;  * 

But  if  she  be  not  so  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  kinde  she  be. 

I  say  with  bphilostratus,  formosa  aliis,  mihi  superba;  she  is  a 
tyrant  to  me,  and  so  let  her  go.    Besides  these  outward  neves 
or  open  faults,  errours,  there  be  many  inward  infirmities,  secret. 
&c.  some  private,  (which  I  will  omit)  and  some  more  common  to 
the  sexe;  sullen  fits,  evil  qualities,  filthy  diseases,  in  this  case  fit 
to  be  considered.    Consideratio  fasditatis  mulierum  (menstruae 
imprimis),  quam  immundffi  sunt,  quam  Savanarola  proponit  re- 
guia  septima,  penitus  observandam.    Et  Platina,  dial  Amoris 
Juse  perstrmgit.  Lodovicus  Boncialus  nutZiei.  lib.  2.  cap.  2  Pet 
l-itedus.  Albertus,  et  injiniti  fere  medici.     A  lover  in  Calcag- 

t-anwt  J:  r„rnu     M^TnTuf"^ '^"^  r"" 

omaret  m  i      r  •      """-"ciis.  '  Qmim  aiimor  annulum  se  am  cse 

»  *wiiies,  &C.  nihil  non  oOio  dignum  oUcrvares. 
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ninus  apologies,  wished  with  all  his  heart,  he  were  his  mistress 
ring,  to  hear,  embrace,  see,  and  do  I  know  not  what :  O  thou 
fool,  quoth  the  ring,  if  thou  wer'st  in  my  room,  thou  shouldst 
hear,  observe,  and  see  piidcnda  et  jwnitenda ;  that  which 
would  make  thee  loath  and  hate  her;  yea,  peradventure,  all 
women  for  her  sake. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  vices  of  their  mindes,  their  pride, 
envy,  inconstancy,  weakness,  malice,  selfwill,  lightness,  insa- 
tiable lust,  jealousie;  Ecclus  25.  13.  No  malice  to  aicomans; 
no  bitterness  like  to  hers.  Eccles.  7-  26.  and,  as  the  same  author 
urgeth,  Proo.  31.  10.  Who  shall  finde  a  veriuoiis  icoman?  He 
makes  a  question  of  it.  ^  Nequcjus  neque  bo7mm,  neque  (Equum 
sciunt,  melius  pejus,  prosit,  obsit,  nihil  vident,  nisi  quod  libido 
suggerit.  They  know  neither  good  nor  bad,  be  it  better  or 
worse  (as  the  comicall  poet  hath  it)  benejiciall  or  hurtfuU,  they 
will  do  what  they  list. 

^  Insidiae  humani  generiSj  querimonia  vitas. 
Exuviae  noctis,  durissima  cura  diei, 
Pojna  vinam,  nex  et  juvenum,  &c.  

And  to  that  purpose  were  they  first  made,  as  Jupiter  insinuates 
n  the  *^poet. 

The  fire  that  bold  Prometheus  stole  from  me. 
With  plagues  cal'd  women  shaU  revenged  be  j 
On  whose  alluring  and  entising  face. 
Poor  mortaUs  doting,  shall  their  death  embrace. 

In  fine,  as  Diogenes  concludes  in  Nevisanus,  Nidla  est  foemina 
qua:  non  habeat  Quid :  they  have  all  their  faults. 

■I  CEberi'  carij  o£  tijcm  Ijatt  some  hice, 
31£  one  be  full  of  faLllariT, 
3lnoti)ct  Ijatlj  a  ItquoriiSlb  cpe; 
31f  one  ic  full  of  toantonncs;^y, 
^tnotfjer  isf  a  dtioctc^fjs. 

When  Leander  was  drowned,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  con- 
secrated Hero's  lanterne  to  Anteros  ;  Anteroti  sacmm;  ^and  he 
that  had  good  successe  in  his  love,  should  light  the  candle ; 
but  never  any  man  was  found  to  light  it;  which  I  can  refer  to 
nought,  but  the  inconstancy  and  lightness  of  women. 

f  For  in  a  thousand,  good  there  is  not  one ; 
All  be  so  proud,  unthankfull  and  unkinde. 
With  flinty  hearts,  careless  of  other  s  moane. 
In  their  own  lusts  carried  most  headlong  blinde. 

•  Ter.Hea,!.  Act.4.1.  LoechtEUs.  c  See  our  English  Tadu£,  n.  l  . 

a  Chaucer  in  Romant  of  the  Rose.  '  Qui  se  facilem  m  amore  probar. , 

l,anc  sncccndiio.  At  qui  succeudat,  ad  huuc  diciu  rpfcrtus  nemo.  Calcagumus. 
*■  Ariosto. 
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But.  more  herein  to  speak,  I  am  forbidden ; 
Sometime,  for  speaking  truth,  one  may  be  chidden. 

I  am  not  willing,  you  see,  to  prosecute  the  cause  against  them, 
and  therefore  take  heed  you  mistake  me  notj  ^  matronam 
nullam  ego  tango ;  I  honour  the  sexe,  with  all  good  men,  and 
as  I  ought  to  do.  Rather  then  displease  them,  I  will  volun- 
tarily take  the  oath  which  Mercurius  Britanicus  took,  Viragin. 
descript.  lib.  2.  fol.  95.  Me  nihil  unqunm  mali  nohilissiino 
sex2ii,  vel  verbo,  vel  facto  machimturum,  S^c.  Let  Simo- 
nides,  Mantuan,  Platina,  Pet.  Aretine,  and  such  women-haters 
bare  the  blame,  if  ought  be  said  amiss :  I  have  not  writ  a 
tenth  of  that  which  might  be  uiged  out  of  theni  and  others ; 
^non  possimt  invectiv^e  omnes,  et  satyr  as  in  foeminas  scriptce, 
zmo  volumine  comprehendi.  And  that  which  I  have  said  (to 
speak  truth)  no  niore  concerns  them  then  men;  though  wo- 
men be  more  frequently  named  in  this  Tract.  (To  apologize 
once  for  all)  I  am  neither  partiall  against  them,  or  therefore 
bitter :  what  is  said  of  the  one,  mutato  nomine,  may  most  part, 
be  understood  of  the  other.  My  words  are  like  Passus  picture, 
in  '^Lucian;  of  whom,  when  a  good  fellow  had  bespoke  an 
horse  to  be  painted  with  liis  heeles  upwards,  tumbling  on  his 
back,  he  made  him  passant:  now,  when  the  fellow  came  for 
his  peece,  he  was  very  angry,  and  said,  it  was  quite  opposite  to 
his  minde;  but  Passus  instantly  turned  the  picture  upside  down, 
shewed  him  the  horse  at  that  site  which  he  requested,  and  so 
gave  him  satisfaction.  If  any  man  take  exception  at  my  words, 
let  him  alter  the  name,  read  him  for  her,  and  'tis  all  one  in 
effect. 

But  to  my  purpose :  If  women  in  generall  be  so  bad,  and 
men  worse  then  they,  what  a  hazard  is  it  to  marry?  where 
shall  a  man  finde  a  good  wife,  or  a  woman  a  good  husband  ? 
A  woman,  a  man  may  eschue,  but  not  a  wife :  wedding  is  un- 
doing (some  say)  marrying,  marring;  wooing,  woing:  a  wife 
is  a  feaver  hectik:k,  as  Scaliger  calls  her,  and  not  to  be  cured  hut 
by  death,  as  out  of  Menander,  Athenoeus  addes. 

In  pelagus  te  jacis  negotiorum,-  . 

Non  Libyum,  non  ^gseum,  ubi  ex  triginta  non  pereunt 
Tria  navigia :  ducens  uxorem  servatur  prorsus  nemo. 

Thou  wadest  into  a  sea  it  self,  of  woes ; 
In  Libycke  and  ^gaean,  each  man  knowes. 
Of  thirty,  not  three  shipa  are  cast  away  : 
But  OHi  this  rock  not  one  escapes,  I  say. 

'fhe  worldly  eajies,  miseries,  discontents,  that  acGompany  mar- 
riage, I  pray  you  learn  of  them  that  have  experience,  for  I  have 

hl^''  Christoph.  Fonseca,  «  Ehcom.  DemcetUen.  *  Febria 

liectica  uxor,  et  non  nisi  mort«  »vellend«. 
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none ;  itccih.;  eyca  Xoyov;  Ey£VYi(rd[j,riv;  libri  mentis  liheri.  For 
my  part  I'll  dissemble  with  him ; 

Este  procul  nymphs,  fallax  genus  e6te  puellas ; 
Vita  jugata  meo  non  facit  ingenio :  Me  juvat,  &c. 

many  married  men  exclaime  at  the  miseries  of  it,  and  rail  at 
wives  down  right ;  I  never  tried,  but  as  I  hear  some  of  them 
say, 

^  Mare  baud  mare,  vos  mare  acerrimum ; 

An  Irish  sea  is  not  so  turbulent  and  raging  as  a  litigious  wife. 

^  Scylla  et  Charybdis  Sicula  contorquens  freta. 
Minus  est  timenda,  nulla  non  melior  fera  est. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  lesse  dangerous. 
There  is  no  beast  that  is  so  noxious. 

Which  made  the  divel,  belike,  as  most  interpreters  hold, 
when  he  had  taken  away  Job's  goods,  corporis  et  fortunoe  bom, 
health,  children,  friends,  to  persecute  him  the  more,  leave  his 
wicked  wife;  as  Pineda  proves  out  of  Tertulllan,  Cyprian, 
Austin,  Chrysostome,  Prosper,  Gaudentlus,  &c.  Ut  novum 
calamitatis  hide  genus  viro  existeret,  to  vex  and  gaule  him 
worse  qiiam  totus  infernus,  then  all  the  fiends  in  hell ;  as 
knowing  the  conditions  of  a  bad  woman.  Jupiter  non  tribuit 
homini  pestilentius  malum,  saith  Simonides :  better  dwell  with 
a  dragon  or  a  lion,  then  keep  house  loith  a  wicked  wif  e.  Ecclus. 
25.18.  Better  dwell  in  a  wilderness.  Prov.  21.  19.  Noioick- 
edness  like  to  her,'  Ecclus.  25,  23.  She  makes  a  sorry  heart, 
an  heavy  coimtenance,  a  iwunded  minde,  loeak  hands,  and 
feeble  knees,  vers.  25.  ^  woman  and  death  are  two  the  bitterest 
things  in  the  world :  uxor  milii  ducenda  est  liodie,  id  mihi  visus 
est  dicer e,  abi  domum  et  suspende  te.  Ter.  And.  1.5.  And  yet 
for  all  this,  we  batchelors  desire  to  be  married ;  with  that  Ves- 
tall  virgin,  we  long  for  it, 

^  Felices  nuptae !  moriar,  nisi  nubere  dulce  est. 

Tis  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world ;  I  would  I  had  a  wife,  saith 
he, 

For  fain  would  I  leave  a  single  life. 
If  I  could  get  me  a  good  wife. 

hai-lio  for  an  husband,  cries  she,  a  bad  husband,  nay  the 
worst  that  ever  was  is  better  then  none.    O  blissful  marriage ; 

»  Synesius ;  Liljros  ego  llberos  genui.  Lipsius  antiq.  Lect.  lib.  ^  Phutus 

Asin.  act.  1.  «  Senec.  in  Hcreul,  *  Scnec, 
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O  most  welcome  marriage  j  and  happy  are  they  that  arc  so 
coupled :  we  do  earnestly  seek  it,  and  are  never  well  till  we 
have  effected  it.  But  with  what  fate  ?  like  those  birds  in  the 
"Embleme,  that  fed  about  a  cage,  so  long  as  they  could  fly 
away  at  their  pleasure,  liked  well  of  it;  but  when  they  were 
taken  and  might  not  get  loose,  though  they  had  the  same 
meat,  pined  away  for  sullen  ness,  and  would  not  eat  So  we 
commend  marriage, 

 donee  miselli  liberi 

Aspicimus  dominam ;  sed  postquam,  heu !  janua  clausa  est, 
Fel  intus  est  quod  mel  fuit : 

So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  may  kiss  and  coll  at  our  pleasure  j 
nothing  is  so  sweet ;  we  are  in  heaven,  as  we  think :  but  when 
we  are  once  tied,  and  have  lost  our  liberty,  marriage  is  an  hell ; 
give  me  my  yellow  hose  again :  a  mouse  in  a  trap  lives  as 
merrily;  we  are  in  a  purgatory,  some  of  us,  if  not  hell  it  self. 
Didce  helium  inexpertis,  as  the  proverb  is ;  'tis  fine  talking  of 
war  arid  marriage,  sweet  in  contemplation,  'till  it  be  tiied : 
and  then  as  wars  are  most  dangerous,  irksome,  every  minute 
at  deaths  dore,  so  is,  &c.  When  those  wild  Irish  peers,  saith 
^  Stanihurst,  were  feasted  by  King  Henry  the  second  (at  what 
time  he  kept  his  Christmas  at  Dublin)  and  had  tasted  of  his 
Princelike  cheer,  generous  wines,  dainty  fare,  had  seen  his 
massie  plate  of  silver,  gold,  inamel'd,  beset  with  Jewells, 
golden  candle-sticks,  goodly  rich  hangings,  brave  furniture, 
heard  his  trumpets  sound,  fifes,  drums,  and  his  exquisite 
musick  in  all  kindes :  when  they  had  observed  his  majesticali 
presence,  as  he  sate  in  purple  robes,  crowned,  with  his  scepter, 
&c.  in  his  royall  seat,  the  poor  men  were  so  amazed,  enamored, 
and  taken  with  the  object,  that  they  were  peftasi  domestici 
et  pristini  iyrotarichi,  weary  and  ashariied  of  their  own  sor- 
didity  and  manner  of  life.  They  would  all  be  English  forth- 
with;  who  but  English!  but  when  they  had  now  submitted 
themselves,  and  Ipst  their  former  liberty,  they  began  to  rebel), 
some  of  them,  others  repent  of  what  they  had  done,  when 
it  was  too  late.  Tis  so  with  us  batchelors,  when  we  see  and 
behold  those  sweet  faces,  those  gaudy  shewes  that  women 
make,  observe  their  pleasant  gestures  and  graces,  give  ear  to 
their  Siren  tunes,  see  them  dance,  &c.  we  think  their  condi- 
tions are  as  fine  as  their  faces ;  we  are  taken  with  dumb  signes, 
in  amplexum  ndmus ;  we  rave,  we  burn,  and  would  fain  be 
married.    But  when  we  feel  the  miseries,  cares,  woes,  that 

•  Amator.  Emblem.  •>  De  rebus  Hibernicis,  1.  3,  c  Gemmea  pocula, 

trgemea  vasa,  ciclata  candelabra,  aurea,  &c.  Conchileata  auloea,  buccinarum  clangorcm, 
tibiarum  cantum,  et  syraphoniw  i«avitat«m,  laaiesuiemque  ptincipis  corouau  cvun 
vidissent  ieU»  d«»vuat«,  &c,  i     r      r  ^ 
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accompany  it,  \Vc  make  our  moane,  mftriy  of  us,  cry  out  at 
length  and  cannof  {ye  released.  If  thrs  be  true  now,  as  somtf 
<mt  of  experience  will  inform  us,  farewell  wiving  fot  my  ^rart ; 
and  as  the  comicall  poet  merrily  saith, 

"  Pei'datur  ille  pessime  qui  fGeminam 
Duxit  seeundus,  nam  nihil  primo  impi*ecor ! 
Ignarus  ut  puto  mali  primus  fuit. 

Fowl  fall  him  that  brought  the  second  match  to  passe  j 
The  first  I  wish  no  harm,  poor  man,  alas. 
He  knew  not  what  he  did,  nor  what  it  was. 

Wliat  shall  I  say  to  him  that  marries  again  and  again, 

Stniltst  marif all  qtfi  pof rigit  ora  capistra. 

I  pity  Mm  not ;  for  tl>e  first  time  he  must  do  as  he  may,  bear 
it  out  sometimes  by  ttie  head  antl  shoulders,  and  let  his  next 
tieighbour  ridte,  oT  else  run  away,  or  ae  that  Syracusian  in  a 
tempest,,  whefti  all  ponderous  things  were  to  be  exonerated  out 
of  the  ship,  quiO'  mastiinmn  pondies  erat,<  fling  bis  wife  into  the 
seAt  But  this  I  csonfesse  is'  conlically  sftoken^  ^  and  so  I  ^ay 
you  ta>ke  it.  In  sober  sadness^  ^  marriiage  is  a  bondage,  a  thral- 
dom, a  yoke,  an  hinderance  fo  all  good  Ciltei'prises;  }ie  haih 
widiried  a  w^fe^  and  cannot  com&;  a  stop  to  all  preferments;  a 
rock  on  which  many  ars  saved,  HKiny  impinge  and  ai*e  cast 
away :  not  tltat  the  thing  is  evill  in  it  self,  of  troulitesome,  but 
full  of  all  contentment  and  happiness ;.  one  of  the  three  things 
tvhieh  please  God,  ^ when  a  man  and  his  wife  agree  together; 
an  honorable  and  happy  estate ;  who  knows  it  not  ?  If  they  be 
sober,  wise,  honest,  as  the  poet  infers ; 

s  S\  commodos  nanciscafitiii:'  amores. 
Nullum  iis  abest  voinptatis  genus. 

If  fitly  matcht  be  man  and  Wife, 
No  pieasure-'»  wanting,  to  their  life. 

Bat  fo  undiscreet  gensualt  persons,  that  as  brutes  are  \\'Iioly  led 
by  sense,  it  is  a  ferall  plague ;  many  rimes  art  hell  it  self ;  and 
can  give  little  or  no  content,  being  that  they  are  often  so  irre- 
gular and  prodigious  itl  their  lusts,  so  diverse  in  their  afyecrrolls. 
Uxor  nomen  dignitatis,  fion  toliiptdtis,  as  ^  he  said,  a  wife  is 
a  name  of  honor,  not  of  pleasure :  she  is  fit  to  bear  the  office; 

*  EuhuhiS  in  (Fftsil,  AtheiTawf  (IjTpfioSOjjhisf.  1. 1 3.  c.  3.  TransIkteJ  by 

brollicr  Rall'e  Burton.  '  Juvenal.  ■*  Haec  in  speciem  dicta  cave  ut  credos. 

"=  Batchclors  alwayes  are  the  BraiveBt  itieni  Bacon.  Seek  eternity  in  memm-y,  not  in 
posterity,  like  Epaminonda*,  tlmrt  instead  of  cMldren,  left  t«-o  great  victories  behind' 
fiim^  which  he  called  his  two  daoghters.  '  Ecclas  38.  »  EnripidcS 

Au^omach.  .£liii3  Vcrus  iinpeiator  Spar,  vit.  ejus*' 
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govern  a  family,  to  bring  up  children,  sit  at  bords  end  and 
carve,  as  some  carnal  men  think  and  say;  they  had  rather  go  to 
the  stews,  or  have  now  and  then  a  snatch  as  they  can  conae  by 
it,  borrow  of  their  neighbours,  then  have  wives  of  their  own ; 
except  they  may,  as  some  princes  and  great  men  do,  keep  as 
many  curtisans  as  they  will  themselves ;  fly  out  impune. 

*  Permolere  uxores  alienas. 

Or  that  polygamy  of  Turkes ;  or  Lex  Julia,  which  Csesar  once 
inforced  in  Rome  (though  Levinus  Torrentius  and  others  sus- 
pect it)  uti  uxores  qiiot  et  qiias  vellent  Ikeret,  that  every  great 
man  might  marry,  and  keep  as  many  wives  as  he  would  j  oc 
Irish  divorcement  were  in  use :  but  as  it  is,  'tis  hard,  and  gives 
not  that  satisfaction  to  these  carnal  men,  beastly  men  as  too 
many  are.  ^  What  still  the  same  ?  to  be  tied  °  to  one,  be  slie 
never  so  foire,  never  so  vertuous,  is  a  thing  they  may  not  en- 
dure, to  love  one  long.  Say  thy  pleasure,  and  counterfeit  as  thou ' 
wilt,  as  ^  Parmeno  told  Thais ;  Neque  tu  uno  eris  contenta,  one 
man  will  never  please  thee ;  nor  one  woman  many  men :  But 
as  <^Pan  replied  to  his  father  Mercury,  when  he  asked  whether 
he  was  married,  Neqiiaqiiam  pater,  amator  enim  sum,  Sfc.  No 
father,  no,  I  am  a  hver  still,  and  cannot  be  contented  with  one 
woman.  Pythias,  Eccho,  Menades,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
besides,  were  his  mistresses ;  he  might  not  abide  marriage.  Fa- 
rietas  delectat,  tis  loathsome  and  tedious  j  what  one  still?  which 
the  Satyrist  said  of  Iberina,  is  verified  in  most : 

*'  Unus  Iberina  vir  sufficit  ?  ocyus  illud 
Extorquebis  ut  haec  oculo  contenta  sit  uno. 

'Tis  not  one  man  will  serve  her  by  her  will. 
As  soon  shee'l  have  one  eye  as  one  man  stiil. 

As  capable  of  any  impression  as  materia  prima  it  self,  that  still 
desires  new  formes ;  like  the  sea,  their  affections  ebbe  and  flowe. 
Husband  is  a  cloak  for  some  to  liide  their  villany ;  once  married, 
she  may  flye  out  at  her  pleasure;  the  name  of  husband  is  a  sanc- 
tuary to  make  all  good.  Eo  ventum  (saith  Seneca)  ut  nulla 
vmim  habeat,  nisi  ut  irritet  adultenim.  They  are  right  and 
straight  as  true  Trojans  as  mine  hostess  daughter,  that  Spanish, 
wench  in  sAriosto;  as  good  wives  as  Messalina.  Many  men 
are  as  constant  in  their  choyce,  and  as  good  husbands  as  Nero 
himself;  they  must  have  their  pleasure  of  all  they  see ;  and  are, 
in  a.  word,  far  more  fickle  then  any  woman. 

*  Hor.  !»  Quod  lidet,  ingratum  esf.  c  For  batter  fbr  worse,  for  ric Her 

for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  hcakh,  &c.  tis  durus  sermo  to  a  sensuall  man.  'I  Tct. 

act.  1 .  Sc  a.  Eunuch.  '  Lucian.  Tonu  4.  Neque  com  una  aliquft  rem  habere; 

coniciuus  forem,  ^  Juvenal.  »  Lib.  as. 
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iFov  citljcr  tijcp  he  full  of  kAloUiSic, 
SDr  msgtcrfull.  ox  lofacn  nobritj),  etc. 

Good  men  have  often  ill  wives,  as  bad  as  Xantippe  was  to  So- 
crates, Elevora  to  Lues,  Isabella  to  our  Edward  tlie  second  t 
and  good  wives  are  as  often  matclied  to  ill  Iiusbands ;  as  Mari- 
amne  to  Herod,  Serena  to  Dioclesian,  Theodora  to  Tlieophilus, 
and  Thyra  to  Gurmunde.  But  i  will  say  nothing  of  dissolute 
and  Ijad  husbands,  of  batchelors  and  their  vices;  their  "good  qua- 
lities are  a  litter  subject  for  a  just  volume,  too  well  k  nown  al 
ready  in  every  village,  town  and  city;  they  need  no  blazon: 
and  lest  I  should  marre  any  matches,  or  dis-hearten  loving 
iliaids,  for  this  present,  1  will  let  them  passe. 

Being  that  men  and  women  are  so  irreligious,  depraved  by 
nature,  so  wandring  in  their  affections,  so  brutish,  so  subject 
to  disagreement,  so  unobservant  of  marriage  rites,  what  shall 
I  say  ?  If  thou  beest  such  a  one,  or  thou  light  on  such  a  wife, 
what  concord  can  there  be,  what  hope  of  agreement?  'tis  not 
conjuglum  but  conjurginin ;  as  the  reed  and  feme  in  the  ^  Em- 
bleme,  averse  and  opposite  in  nature :  'tis  twenty  to  one  thou 
wilt  not  marry  to  thy  contentment :  but  as  in  a  lottery  forty 
blanks  were  drawn  commonly  for  one  prize,  out  of  a  multitude 
you  shall  hardly  choose  a  good  one :  a  small  ease  hence,  then, 
little  comfort. 

^  ^  Nec  integrum  unquam  transiges  laetus  diem. 

If  he  or  she  be  such  a  one. 
Thou  hadst  much  better  be  alone. 

If  she  be  barren,  she  is  not  &c.  If  she  have   children,  and 

thy  state  be  not  good,  though  thou  be  wary  and  circumspect, 
thy  charge  will  undo  thee. 

■  foecunda  domum  tibi  prole  gi*avabit ; 

thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  bring  them  up ;  ^  and  lohat  greater 
misery  can  there  be,  then  to  beget  children^  to  whom  thou  canst 
leave  no  other  inheritance  but  hunger  and  thirst  ?  <^  cum 
fames  dorninatur,  strident  voces  rogantium  panem,  penetrantes 
patris  cor :  what  so  grievous  as  to  turn  them  up  to  the  wide 
world,  to  shit^t  for  themselves  ?  No  plague  like  to  want :  and 
when  thou  hast  good  means,  and  art  very  careful!  of  their 
education,  they  will  not  be  ruled.  Think  but  of  that  old 
proverb,  Hf  wwy  Taxya,  irrj/j^ara.,  Heroum  filii  noxce,  great  mens 

»  Camerar.  82.  cent.  3.  Simonides.              '  Children  make  misfortunes 

more  bitier.  Bacon.  Heinsius  Epist.  Prlniiero.  Nihil  miscrius  quam  procre- 

are  liberos,  ad  quos  nihil  ex  hiereditale  tua  pervcnire  videas,  proeier  famciu  ei  sitim. 
'  Chtistoph  Foaseca, 
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sons  seldome  do  well ;  O  utinam  ant  codehs  mansissem,  aut 
prole  carerem  I  »  Augustus  exclaims  in  Suetonius.  Jacob  had 
Jiis  Ruben,  Simeon  and  Levi :  David  an  Amnon,  an  Absolon, 
Adoniah;  wise  mens  sons  are  commonly  fools,  insomuch 
that  Spartian  concludes,  Neminem  prope  magnorum  virorum 
optimum  et  utilem  reliquisse  Jilium ;  They  had  been  much 
better  to  have  been  childless.  Tis  too  common  in  the  middle 
sort;  Thy  Sonne's  a  drunkard,  a  gamester,  a  spendthrift;  thy 
daughter  a  fool,  a  whore ;  thy  servants  lazie  drones  and  theeves ; 
thy  neighbours  divels;  they  will  make  thee  weary  of  tliy  life. 

If  thy  wife  be  fwicarcl,  when  she  may  not  have  her  will,  tlwu 
hadat  better  be  buried  alive ;  she  will  be  so  impatient,  raving 
still,  and  roaring  like  Jimo  in  the  tragedy ;  there's  nothing 
hut  tempests :  all  is  in  an  uproar.  If  she  be  soft  and  foolish, 
thou  werst  better  have  a  block,  she  will  shame  thee  and  reveal 
thy  secrets:  if  wise  and  learned,  well  qualified,  there  is  as 
much  danger  on  the  other  side,  mulierem  doctam  ducere  peri- 
culosissimum,  saith  ^Nevisanus,  she  will  be  too  insolent  and 
peevish. 

'Male  Venusinam  quam  te  Cornelia  mater. 

Take  heed;  if  she  be  a  slut,  thou  wilt  loath  her.;  if  proud, 
shee'l  begger  thee,  ^shee'l  spend  thy  patrimony  in  bawhles, 
all  Arabia  loill  not  serve  to  perfume  her  haire,  saith  Lucian  : 
if  faire  and  wanton,  shee'l  make  thee  a  cornuto ;  if  deformed, 
she  will  paint.  If  her  face  be  filthy  by  nature,  she  will  mend 
it  by  art,  alienis  et  adscititiis  imposturis,  s  which,  who  can  in- 
dure  ?  If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  filthy,  thou  canst  not 
love  her,  and  that,  peradventure,  will  make  thee  unhonest,  Cro- 
merus  lib.  12.  hist,  relates  of  Casimirus,  ''that  he  was  unchast,  be- 
cause his  wife  Aleida,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Landsgrave  of 
Hessia,  was  so  deformed.  If  she  be  poor,  she  brings  beggery 
with  her  (saith  Nevisaims)  misery  and  discontent.  If  you  marry 
a  maid,  it  is  uncertain  how  she  proves  : 

Haec  forsan  veniet  non  satis  apta  tibi : 

If  yong,  she  is,  likely,  wanton  and  untaught ;  if  lusty,  too  las- 
civious ;  and  if  she  be  not  satisfied,  you  know  where  and  when, 
nil  nisi  jurgia,  all  is  in  an  uprore,  and  there  is  little  quietness 
to  be  had  :  if  an  old  maid,  'tis  an  hazard  she  dies  in  childbed : 

•  Liberi  sibi  carcinomata,  b  Melius  fuerat  eos  sine  liberis  discessisse. 

*  vf'""'"^  "^"P-  ^'  ^'  raorosnj  s'  "on  ™  omnibus  obsequaris,  omnia  impaeata  in 

wdibus,  omnia  sursuni  misceri  videas,  miilte  tempestaies,  &c.  d  Lib.  2.  numer 

lOl  sil.  nup.  «  Juvenal.  '  Tom.  4.  Ainores.  Omnem  mariti  opuleniiani 

proiundet,  totam  Arabian)  capillis  rcMolens.  g  Idem,  et  quis  sanse  mentis  susti- 

nere  queat,  &c.  Subegit  ancillas  quod  tixor  ejus  dcformior  essct. 

VOL.  II,  2  c 
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if  a  rich  vviddow,  '^  induces  te  in  laqueum,  thou  dost  halter  thy 
self;  she  will  make  all  away  before  hand,  to  her  other 
children,  &c. 

•  ''dominam  quis  possit  ferre  tonantem? 

she  will  hit  thee  still  in  the  teeth  with  her  first  husband  :  if  a 
yong  widdow,  she  is  often  unsatiable  and  immodest.  If  she  be 
rich,  well  descended,  bring  a  great  dowry,  or  be  nobly  allied,  thy 
wives  friends  will  eat  thee  out  of  house  and  home,  dives  ruinam 
(zdihus  inducit ;  she  will  be  so  proud,  so  high-minded,  so  impe- 
rious. For 

•  niliil  est  magis  intolerabile  dite ; 

there's  nothing  so  intolerable,  thou  shalt  be  as  the  tassell  of  a 
gosse-hauk,  she  will  ride  upon  thee,  domineer  as  she  list, 
wear  the  breeches  in  her  oligarchicall  government,  and  begger 
thee  besides.  Uxores  divites  servitutem  exigimt,  (as  Seneca  hits 
them  declam.  lib.  2.  declam.  6.)  Dotem  accejn,  imperimn  perdidi. 
They  will  have  soveraignty,  pro  conjuge  dominam  arcessis ; 
they  will  have  attendance,  they  will  do  what  they  list.  In  taking 
a  dowry  thou  loosest  thy  liberty,  dos  intrat,  libertas  exit,  hazardest 
thine  estate. 

Hae  sunt  atque  alias  multse  in  magnis  dotibus 
Incommoditates^  sumptusque  intolerabiles,  &c. 

with  many  such  inconveniences.  Say  the  best,  she  is  a  com- 
manding servant;  thou  hadst  better  have  taken  a  good  hus- 
wifely  maid  in  her  smock.  Since  then,  there  is  such  hazard, 
if  thou  be  wise,  keep  thy  self  as  thou  artj  'tis  good  to  match, 
much  better  to  be  free. 

c  procreare  liberos  lepidissimuni, 

Hercle  vero  libenam  esse,  id  multo  est  lepidius. 

Art  thou  yong  f  then  match  not  yet ;  if  old,  match  not 
at  all. 

f  Vis  juvenis  nubere  ?  nondum  venit  tempus. 

Ingvavescente  ifitate  jam  tempus  praeteriit. 

And  therefore,  with  that  philosopher,  still  make  answer  to  thy 


a  Sil  nup.  1  2.  num.  25.  Dives  inducit  tempestatem,  pauper  curam :  Duccns  vidnatn 
6  inducit  in  laqueum.  ^.  Sic  quisque  dicit,  alteram  ducit  tamen.  '  bi  dotata 

erlt  impericsa,  continuoque  viro  ineqtiitare  conabitur.  Petrarch.  J"  If  a  woman 

nourish  her  husband,  she  is  angry  and  impudent,  and  full  of  reproach.  Ecdus  25.  22. 
Set  '  xori  nubrre  nolo  mece.  '  Plautus  Mil.  Glor.  act.  3.  sc.  1.  f  Stob*us 
ser.  66,  AU.S  ab  Alexand.  lib..4.  cap.  8. 
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friends  that  importune  thee  to  marry,  adhic  mtenipeslivum,  'tis 
yet  unseasonable,  and  ever  will  be. 

Consider  withall  how  free,  how  happy,  how  secure,  how 
heavenly,  in  respect,  a  single  man  is,  ^  as  he  said  in  the  comoedy, 
Et  isti  quod  fortunatum  esse  autumant,  uxorem  nunquam  habui, 
and  that  which  all  my  neighbours  admire  and  applaud  me  for, 
account  so  great  an  happiness,  I  never  had  a  wife;  consider  how 
contentedly,  quietly,  neatly,  plentifully,  sweetly  and  how  merrily  he 
lives  1  he  hath  no  man  to  care  for  but  himself;  none  to  please, 
no  charge,  none  to  controle  him,  is  tied  to  no  residence,  no 
cure  to  serve,  may  go  and  come,  when,  whither,  live  where  he 
will,  his  own  master,  and  do  what  he  list  himself.  Consider 
the  excellency  of  virgins,  ^  Virgo  caelum  meruit,  marriage  re- 
plenishes the  earth,  but  virginity  Paradise;  Elias,  Eliseus,  John 
Baptist  were  bachelors :  Virginity  is  a  pretious  jewell,  a  fair 
garland,  a  never  fading  Howre;  '^tbr  why  was  Daphne  turned  to 
a  green  bay  tree,  but  to  shew  that  virginity  is  immortall  ? 

^  Ut  flos  in  septis  secretus  nascitur  hortis, 
Ignotus  pecori,  nullo  contusus  aratro, 
jQuam  mulcent  aurse,  firmat  Sol,  educat  imber,  &c. 
Sic  virgo  dum  intacta  manet,  dum  chara  suis,  sed 
Cum  Castum  amisit,  &c.  

Virginity  is  a  fine  picture,  as  <=Bonaventure  calls  It;  a  blessed 
thing  in  it  self,  and  if  you  will  believe  a  papist,  meritorious. 
And  although  there  be  some  inconveniences,  irksomeness, 
solitariness,  &c.  incident  to  such  persons,  want  of  those 
comforts,  qua  agro  assideat  et  curet  agrotumy  fomenium 
paret,  roget  mediciim,  ^c.  embracing,  dalliance,  kissing^ 
colling,  &c.  those  furious  motives  and  wanton  pleasures  a  new 
married  wife  most  part  enjoyes ;  yet  they  are  but  toyes  in  re- 
spect, easily  to  be  endured,  if  conferred  to  those  frequent  in- 
cumbrances of  marriage  ;  solitariness  may  be  otherwise  avoided 
with  mirth,  musick,  good  company,  business,  imployment; 
in  a  word,  ^  Gaudebit  minus,  et  minus  dolehit ;  for  their 
good  nights,  he  shall  have  good  dayes.  And  me  thinks  some- 
time or  other,  amongst  so  many  rich  bachelors,  a  benefactor 
should  be  found  to  build  a  monasticall  college  for  old,  decayed, 
deformed,  or  discontented  maids  to  live  together  in,  that 
have  lost  their  first  loves,  or  otlierwise  miscarried,  or  else 
are  willing  howsoever  to  lead  a  single  life.    The  rest,  1  say, 

"They  shall  attend  the  Lamb  in  heaven,  because  tliey  were  not  defiled  with  women, 
Apoc.  14.  Nuptiaj  replent  terrain,  virginitas  Paradisum,  Hicr.  «  Daphne 

in  laurum  semper  virentem,  immortalcm  docct  gloriam  paratnm  virginibus  pudicitiam 
servantibus.  J  Catul.  Car.  nuptiali.  «  Diet,  salut.  c.  22.  i'ulcherri- 

mum  sertum  infaiUi  pretii,  gemma  et  p'lCtura  speciosa,  ''Mart, 

2  c  2 
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are  toyes  in  respect,  and  sulTiciently  recompenced  by  tliose 
innumerable  contents  and  incomparable  priviledges  of  vir- 
ginity. Think  of  these  things,  confer  both  lives,  and  consider 
last  of  all,  these  commodious  prerogatives  a  bachelor  hath, 
liow  well  he  is  esteemed,  how  heartily  welcome  to  all  his 
friends,  quam  mentitis  ohsequiis,  as  Tertullian  observes,  with 
what  counterfeit  curtesies  they  will  adore  him,  follow  him, 
present  him  with  gifts,  hamatis  clonis :  it  cannot  be  beleeved, 
(saith  "Ammianus)  ivith  lohat  humble  service  he  shall  be  wor- 
shipped, how  loved  and  respected  :  Jf  he  want  children  (and 
have  means)  he  shall  be  often  invited,  attended  on  by  princes, 
and  have  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  for  nothing,  as  ''Plu- 
tarch addes.  Wilt  thou  then  be  reverenced  and  had  ia 
estimation  ? 

 dominus  tamen  et  domini  rex 

Si  tu  vis  fieri,  nuUus  tibi  parvulus  auld 
Luserit  jEheas,  nec  filia  dulcior  ilia  ? 
Jucundum  et  charum  sterilis  facit  uxor  amicum. 

Live  a  single  man,  marry  not,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  how 
those  HcEredipetae  (for  so  they  were  called  of  old)  will  seek  after 
thee,  bribe  and  flatter  thee  for  thy  favour,  to  be  tliine  heire  or 
executor :  Aruntius  and  Aterius,  those  famous  parasites  in  this 
kinde,  as  Tacitus  and  ''Seneca  have  recorded,  shall  not  go  be- 
yond them.  Periplectomines  that  good  personat  old  man,  deli- 
1mm  se)iis,  well  understood  this  in  Plautus ;  for  when  Pleusides 
exhorted  him  to  marry,  that  he  might  have  children  of  his  own, 
he  readily  replied  in  this  sort, 

(Quando  habeo  multos  cognatos,  quid  opus  mihi  sit  liberis  ? 

Nunc  bene  vivo  et  fortunate,  atque  animo  ut  lubet. 

Mea  bona  mea  morte  cognatis  dicam  interpartiant. 

lUi  apud  me  edunt,  me  curant,  visunt  quid  agam,  ecquid  velini. 

Qui  mihi  mittunt  munera,  ad  prandium,  ad  coenam  vocant. 

Whilst  I  have  kin,  what  need  I  brats  to  have  ? 
Now  I  live  well,  and  as  I  will,  most  brave. 
And  when  I  dye,  my  goods  I'll  give  away. 
To  them  that  do  invite  me  every  day. 
That  visite  me,  and  send  me  pretty  toyes. 
And  strive  wlio  shall  do  me  most  curtesies. 

This  respect  thou  shalt  have  in  like  manner,  living  as  he  did,  a 
single  man.  But  if  thou  marry  once,  cogitato  in  omni  vita  te 
servum  fore,  bethink  thy  self  what  a  slavery  it  isj  what  an 

•  Lib.  24.  Qui  obsequlonim  dlversilaie  colantur  homines  sine  liberis.  Hunc 
tin  ad  coenam  invitaiu,  princeps  huic  Ikmulatur,  oratores  gratis  patrocinantur.  lib.de 
amore  Prolls.         *  Annal.  U.         <»  60  de  benefic.  38.         « 12  Grse<:o. 
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heavy  burthen  thou  shalt  undertake ;  how  hard  a  task  thou  art 
tied  to,  (for  as  Hierome  hath  it,  qui  uxorem  habet,  debitor  est, 
et  uxoris  servus  alligattis,)  and  how  continuate,  what  squalor 
attends  it,  what  irksonieness,  what  charges ;  for  wife  and  children 
are  a  perpetual  bill  of  charges;  besides  a  myriade  of  cares, 
miseries,  and  troubles;  for  as  that  comical  Plautus  merrily  and 
truly  said,  He  that  wants  trouble,  must  get  to  be  master  of  a 
ship,  or  marry  a  wife;  and  as  another  seconds  him,  wife  and 
children  have  undone  me ;  so  many,  and  such  infinite  incum- 
brances accompany  this  kinde  of  life.  Furthermore,  uxor  in- 
tumuit,  &c.  or  as  he  said  in  the  comoedy  : 

•  Duxi  uxorem,  quam  ibi  miseriam  vidi  ?  nati  filii,  alia  cura. 

All  gifts  and  invitations  cease,  no  friend  will  esteem  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  be  compelled  to  lament  thy  misery,  and  make  thy 
moane  with  •'Bartholomaeus  Scherffius  that  famous  poet  laureat, 
and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Witenberge :  I  had  finished  this  work 
long  since,  but  that  inter  alia  dura  trisiia,  quee  misero  mild 
pene  tergum  fregei'unt  (I  use  his  own  words)  amongst  many 
miseries  which  almost  broke  my  back  (rvt,vyicc  oh  Xantipismum  ; 
a  shrew  to  my  wife,  tormented  my  minde  above  measure,  and 
beyond  the  rest.  So  shalt  thou  be  compelled  to  complain, 
and  to  cry  out  at  last,  with  Phoroneus  the  lawyer.  How  happy 
had  I  been,  if  I  had  wanted  a  ivife  /  If  this  which  I  have  said 
will  not  suffice,  see  more  in  Lemnius  lib.  4.  cap.  13.  de  occult, 
nat.  mir.  Espensaus  de  continentid.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  Kornman 
de  virginitate  ;  Platina  in  Amor.  dial.  Practica  artis  amandi  ; 
Barbarus-de  re  uxorid.  Arnisaus  in  polit.  cap.  3.  and  him  that 
is  instar  omnium  Nevisanus,  the  lawyer,  Sylva  nuptial,  almost  in 
every  page. 
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perswasions  and  other  remedies  will  not  take 
place,  many  fly  to  unlawfuU  means;  philters,  amulets, 
magick  spells,  ligatures,  characters,  fcharraes,  which  as  a 
wound  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  if  so  made  and  caused,  must 
so  be  cured.  If  forced  by  spells  and  philters,  saith  Paracelsus, 
it  must  be  eased  by  characters,  Mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  28.  and  by 
incantations.    Fernelius  Path.  lib.  6.  cap.  13.  ''Sckenkius 

»  Ter.  Adelph.        <■  Itlneraria  in  psalmos  instructione  ad  lectorem.         •  Bnison 
lib.  7.  cap.  22.  Si  uxor  deesset,  nihil  mihi  ad  summam  felicitatera  defuisset        <i  E\- 
tinguitur  virilitas  ex  incantaincntorum  malefici  is  j  neque  enim  febula  est,  nomiulli  reperti 
suut,      es  venehciis  ainore  privati  sunt,  ut  ex  multis  historiis  pstet. 
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lib.  4.  observ.  Med.  hath  some  examples  of  such  as  have  been 
so  magically  caused,  and  magically  cured  ;  and  by  witcli-craft  • 
so  saith  Baptista  Codronchus,  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  mor.  ven  Mal- 
leus male/,  cap.  G.  'Tis  not  permitted  to  be  done,  1  confess ; 
yet  often  attempted:  see  more  in  Wierus  lib.  8.  cap.  18.  de 
prcestig.  de  remediis  per  Philtra.  Delrio  lorn.  2.  lib.  2.  quest.  3. 
seci.  3.  disqiiisit.  magic.  ■  Cardan  lib.  16.  cap.  90.  reckons  up 
many  magnelical  medicines,  as  to  piss  through  a  ring,  &c. 
Mizaldus  cent.  3.  30.  Baptista  Porta,  Jason  Pratensis,  Lobe- 
lius  pag.  87.  Matthiolus,  &c.  prescribe  many  absurd  remedies. 
Radix-  mandragorie  ebibitce ;  Annuli  ex  ungulis  Afiini ;  Stercus 
amata  sub  cervical  positum,  illd  nescient e,  ^-c.  quum  odorem 
fccditatis  sentit,  amor  solvitur.  Noctuce  ovum  abstemios 
facit  comestiim,  ex  consilio  larthce  Indorum  gymnosophistce 
apud  Phihstratum  lib.  3.  Sanguis  amasia  ehibitus  bmnem 
avioris  sensum  tollit :  Faustvnam  Marci  Aurelii  tixorem, 
gladiatoris  amore  captam,  ita  penitus  consilio  Chaldaorum 
Uberotam,  refert  Julius  Capitolinus.  Some  of  our  astrologers 
will  effect  as  much  by  characteristjcal  images,  ex  Sigillis 
Hermetis,  Snlomonis,  Chaelis,  £fc.  mulieris  imago  habentis 
dines  sparsos,  S^c.  Our  old  poets  and  phantastical  writers  have 
many  fabulous  remedies  for  such  as  are  love-sick :  as  that 
of  Protesilaus'  tombe  in  Philostratus,  in  his  dialogue  betwixt 
Phsenix  and- Vinitor.  Vinitor,  upon  occasion,  discoursing  of 
the  rare  vertues  of  that  shrine,  telleth  him  that  Protesilaus'  altar 
and  tombe  cures  almost  all  manner  of  diseases,  consumptions, 
dropsies,  quartan  agues,  sore  eys ;  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
such  as  are  lovesick,  shall  there  be  helped.  But  the  most  fa- 
mous is  ^Leucata  Petra,  that  renowned  rock  in  Greece,  of 
which  Strabo  writes,  Geog.  lib.  10.  not  far  from  Saint  Maures, 
saith  Sands  lib.  1.  From  which  rock,  if  any  lover  flung  himself 
down  headlong,  he  was  instantly  cured.  Venus  after  the  death 
of  Adonis,  when  she  could  take  no  rest  for  love. 

Cum  vesana  suas  torreret  flamma  medullas, 

came  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  know  what  she  should  do  to 
bee  eased  of  her  pain  :  Apollo  sent  her  to  Leucata  Petra,  where 
she  prsecipitated  her  self^  and  was  forth  with  freed ;  and  when 
she  would  needs  know  of  him  a  reason  of  it,  he  told  her  again, 
that  he  had  often  observed  Jupiter,  when  he  was  enamored  on 
Juno,  thither  go  to  case  and  wash  himself,  and  after  him  diverse 
others.    Cephalus  for  the  love  of  Protela,  Degonetus  daughter, 

*  Curat  omnes  morbos,  phthises,  hydropes  ct  oculorura  morbos,  et  febre  quartana 
laborantes,  ct  amore  captos,  niiris  ariilius  cos  deniulcet.  The  moral  is,  vehe- 

ment fear  expells  love.  '  Catullus.  *  Quum  Junoncm  depcrirei  Jiipiier 

impotenter,  ibi  solitus  lavare,  &c. 
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leapt  down  here ;  that  Lesbian  Sappho  for  Phaon,  on  wliom 
she  miserably  doted, 

^Cupidinis  ojstro  percita  e  summo  praeceps  ruit, 
hoping  thus  to  ease  her  self,  and  to  be  freed  of  her  love  pangs. 

«»Hic  se  Deucalion  Pyrrhse  succensus  amore 

Mersit,  et  ill£Eso  corpora  pressit  aquas. 
Nec  mora,  fugit  amor,  &c.  

Hither  Deucalion  came,  when  Pyrrha's  love 
Tormented  him,  and  leapt  down  to  the  sea. 
And  had  no  harm  at  all ;  but  by  and  by. 
His  love  was  gone  and  chased  quite  away. 

This  medldne  Jos.  Scaliger  speaks  of,  Jusonianm  lectionum 
lib.  18.  Scilmufz  in  Pancirol.  de  7  immdi  mirac.  and  other 
writers.  Pliny  reports,  that  amongst  the  Cyzeni,  there  is  a. 
well  consecrated  to  Cupid,  of  which  if  any  lover  tast,  his 
passion  is  mitigated:  And  Anthony  Verdurius  Imag.  Deonm, 
de  Cupid,  saith,  that  amongst  the  ancients  there  was  ''Amor 
Lethes,  he  took  hiirning  torches,  and  extinguished  them  in 
the  river ;  his  statua  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Temple  of  Venus 
Eleiisina,  of  which  Ovid  makes  mention,  and  saith,  that  all 
lovers  of  old  went  thither  on  pilgrimage,  that  woidd  be  rid  of 
their  love  pangs.  Pausanias  in  ''Phocicis,  writes  of  a  tem- 
ple dedicated,  Veneri  in  speluncd,  to  Venus  in  tlie  vault,  at 
Naupactus  in  Achaia  (now  Lepanto)  in  which  your  widdowes, 
that  would  have  second  husbands,  made  their  supplications  to 
the  goddesse :  all  manner  of  suits  concerning  lovers  were 
commenced,  and  their  grievances  helped.  The  same  author, 
in  Achaicis,  tells  as  much  of  the  river  ^Senelus  in  Greece;  if  any 
lover  washed  himself  in  it,  by  a  secret  vertue  of  that  water,  (by 
reason  of  the  extream  coldness  belike)  he  was  healed  of  loves 
torments ; 

''Amoris  vulnus  idem  qui  sanat  fecit. 

which  if  it  be  so,  that  water  as  he  holds,  is  omni  auro  pretiosior 
better  then  any  gold.  Where  none  of  all  these  remedies  will 
take  place,  I  know  no  other,  but  that  all  lovers  must  make  an 
head,  and  rebell,  as  they  did  in  sAusonius,  and  crucifie  Cupid  till 
he  grant  their  request,  or  satisfie  their  desires. 

'  Menander.  b  Ovid.  ep.  21.  «  Apud  ant\(|uos  amor  Lelhes  olim  fuit,  is 

ardentes  faces  in  profluentem  inclinabat  j  hujus  statua  Veneris  Eleusinae  tempio  vise- 
batur,  quo  amantes  confluebant,  qui  amicoe  memoriain  dcponere  volebant.  a  Lib.  10. 
Vota  ei  nuncupant  araatores,  multis  de  causis;  sed  imprimis  vidiiic  muliercs,  ut  sibi 
alteras  a  Dea  nuptias  exposcant.  «  Rodiginus,  ant.  lect.  lil).  16.  cap.  25.  calls 

it  Selcmis.   Omni  amore  liberat,  f  Seneca.  s  Cupido  crucilixus. 

Lepidum  pocBMU 
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SUBSECT.  V. 

The  last  and  best  Cure  of  Love-Melancholy,  is,  to  let  them  have 

their  Desire. 

T'hE  last  refuge  and  surest  remedy,  to  be  put  in  practice  in  the 
utmost  place,  when  no  other  means  will  take  effect,  is,  to  let 
them  go  together,  and  enjoye  one  another;  potissima  ciira  est  ut 
heros  amasia  sua  poiiatur,  saith  Guianerius,  cap.  15.  tract.  15. 
iEsculapius  himselF,  to  this  malady,  cannot  invent  a  better 
remedy,  quam  ut  amanti  cedat  amaium,  ^  (Jason  Pratensis)  then 
that  a  lover  have  his  desire. 

Et  pariter  torulo  bini  jungantur  in  uno, 
Et  pulchio  detur  jEneae  Lavinia  conjux. 

And  let  them  both  be  joyned  in  a  bed. 
And  let  ^Eneas  fair  Lavinia  wed. 

'Tis  the  special  cure,  to  let  them  bleed  in  ve7ia  Hymenaa,  for 
love  is  a  pluresie,  and  if  it  be  possible,  so  let  it  be  : 

 optataque  gaudia  carpant. 

^  Arculanus  holds  it  the  speediest  and  the  best  cure;  'tis  Savana- 
rola's  clast  precept;  a  principal  infallible  remedy;  the  last,  sole, 
and  safest  refuge. 

^  Julia  sola  potes  nostras  extinguere  flammas, 
Non  nive,  non  glacie,  sed  potes  igne  pari. 

Julia  alone  can  quench  my  desire. 

With  neither  ice  nor  snow,  but  with  like  fire. 

When  you  have  all  done,  saith  "^Avicenna,  there  is  no 
speedier  or  safer  course,  then  to  joyn  the  parties  together  ac- 
cording to  their  desires  and  ipishes ;  the  ciistome  and  forme  of 
law ;  and  so  ice  have  seen  him  quickly  restored  to  his  former 
health,  that  vcas  languished  away  to  skin  and  bones ;  after  his 
desire  loas  satisfied,  his  discontent  ceased,  and  we  tltought  it 
strange ;  our  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  in  such  cases,  nature  is  to 
he  obeyed.  Arateus,  an  old  author  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  hath  an 
instance  of  a  yong  man,  ^  when  no  other  means  could  prevail, 

»  Cap.  19.  tie  iTiorb.  cerebri.  Patiens  potiaUir  re  aroat^,  si  fieri  possit,  optima 

oira.  cap.  1 6.  in  9  Rhasis.  Si  nihil  aliud,  nuptiae  et  copiilaiio  cum  ea. 

i  Petronius  Calal.  •  Cap.  de  liishi.    Non  invcnitur  cura,  nisi  regimen  con- 

nexionis  inter  eos,  secundum  moduni  promissionis,  et  legis;  et  sic  vidimus  ad  carnem 
restitulum,  qui  jam  vciierat  ad  arcniciionom;  evanuit  ciira  postqiiam  sensit,  &c. 
•  Faina  est  melancholicum  quondam  e.\  amore  insanabiliicr  se  babcutcm,  ubi  pucUa:  te 
fiojijunxisstt,  rcslitutum,  &c. 
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was  so  speedily  relieved.    What  remaines  then  but  to  joyn 

tlicm  in  marriage  ? 

»  Tunc  et  Basia  morsiunculasque, 
Surreptim  dare,  mutuos  fovere 
Amplexus  licet,  et  licet  jocari. 

they  may  then  kiss  and  coll,  lye  and  look  babies  in  one  an- 
others  eys,  as  their  syres  before  them  did  :  they  may  then  saiiate 
themselves  with  loves  pleasures,  which  they  have  so  long  wished 
and  expected. 

Atque  uno  simul  in  toro  quiescant, 
Conjuncto  simul  ore  suavientur, 
Et  somnos  agitent  quiete  in  una. 

Yea,  but  hie  labor,  hoc  opns,  this  cannot  conveniently  be 
<lone,  by  reason  of  many  and  severall  impediments.  Some- 
times both  parties  themselves  are  not  agreed :  parents,  tutors, 
masters,  guardians,  will  not  give  consent ;   lawes,  customes, 
statutes  hinder :    poverty,   superstition,   fear   and  suspition : 
many  men  dote  on  one  woman,  semel  et  simul :  she  dotes  as 
much  on  him,  or  them,  and  in  modesty  must  not,  cannot  woo, 
as  unwilling  to  confess,  as  willing  to  love :  she  dare  not  make 
it  known,   shew  her  affection,   or  speak  her  minde.  And 
hard  is  the  choyce  (as  it  is  in  Euphues)  when  one  is  compelled^ 
tither  by  silence  to  dye  with  giief,  or  by  speaking  to  live  iciUi 
shame.     In  tlus  case  almost,  was  the  faire  lady  Elizabeth, 
Edward  the  fourth  his  daughter,  when  she  was  enamored  on 
Henry  the  seventh,  that  noble  yong  prince,  and  new  saluted 
king,  when  she  break  forth  into  that  passionate  speech,  ^  O 
that  [  icere  worthy  of  that  comely  prince  .'  but  my  father  being 
dead,  I  loant  friends  to  motion  such  a  matter!  What  shall  1 
say'^  I  am  all  alone,  and  dare  not  open  my  minde  to  any. 
What,  jf  I  acquaint  my  mother  with  it?  hashfulness  forbids. 
W hat,  if  some  of  the  lords  ?  audacity  wants.    O  tJiat  I  might 
hut  confer  with  him,  perhaps  in  discourse  I  might  let  slip  such 
a,  word  that  might  discover  mine  intention!  How  many  mo- 
dest maids  may  this  concern,  I  am  a  poor  servant,  what  shall 
I  do  ?  I  am  a  fatherless  child,  and  want  means ;  I  am  blith  and 
buxome,  yong  and  lusty,  but  I  have  never  a  suiter ;  expectant 
slolidi  ut  ego  illos  rogaium  veniam,  as  '^she  said;  a  company  of 
silly  fellows,  look,  belike,  that  I  should  woo  them  and  speak 
first :  fdin  they  would  and  cannot  woo ; 

 quje  primum  exordia  sumam  ? 


'  Jovian.  Pontanus,  Basi.  lib.  1.  ^  Speede's  lust.  c.  M.  S.  Ber.  Andrew. 

*  Lucrctia  io  Coelcstina  act,  ]  9i  Barthio  iulerpret.  *  Vlrg.  4.  ^11. 
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being  meerly  passive,  they  may  not  make  sute,  with  many  such 
lets  and  inconveniences,  which  I  know  not ;  what  shall  we  do 

in  such  a  case?  sing  Fortune  my  Foe'^  

Some  are  so  curious  in  tliis  behalf,  as  those  old  "Romans,  our 
modern  Venetians,  Dutch  and  French,  that  if  two  parlies  dearly 
love,  the  one  noble,  the  other  ignoble,  they  may  not  by  their 
lawes  match,  though  equal  otherwise  in  years,  fortunes,  edu- 
cation, and  all  good  affection.  In  Germany,  except  they  can 
prove  gentility  by  tliree  descents,  they  scorn  to  match  with 
them.  A  noble  man  must  marry  a  noble  woman :  a  baron,  a 
baron's  daughter;  a  knight,  a  knights;  a  gentleman,  a  gen- 
tlemans:  as  slatters  sort  their  slattes,  do  they  degrees  and 
families.  If  she  be  never  so  rich,  faire,  well-qualified  other- 
wise, they  will  make  him  forsake  her.  The  Spaniards  abhor 
all  widdowes ;  the  Turks  repute  them  old  women,  if  past  five 
and  twenty.  But  these  are  too  severe  lawes,  and  strict 
customes,  dandum  aliquid  amori ;  we  are  all  tiie  sons  of 
Adam ;  'tis  opposite  to  Nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Again, 
he  loves  her  most  impotently,  she  loves  not  him,  and  so  e  co?i- 
tra,    ^  Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo  Satyrus,  Satyrus  Lyda. 

Quantum  ipsorum  aliquis  amantem  oderat, 
Tantum  ipsius  amans  odiosus  erat. 

They  love  and  loath  of  all  sorts  ;  he  loves  her,  she  hates  him  ; 
and  is  loathed  of  him,  on  whom  she  dotes.  Cupid  hath  two 
darts,  one  to  force  love,  all  of  gold,  and  that  sharp, 

•  Quod  facit  auratum  est. 

Another  -blunt,  of  lead,  and  that  to  hinder ; . 

 fugat  hoc,  facit  illud  amorem. 

This  we  see  too  often  verified  in  our  common  experience. 

Choresus  dearly  loved  that  virgin  Callyrrhoe,  but  the  more 
he  loved  her,  the  more  she  hated  him.  Oenone  loved  Paris^ 
but  he  rejected  her ;  they  are  stifFe  of  all  sides,  as  if  beauty 
were  therefore  created  to  undo,  or  be  undone.  1  give  her  all 
attendance,  all  observance,  I  pray  and  intreat,  ^  Alma,  prccor 
miserere  mei,  faire  mistress  pitty  me,  I  spend  my  self,  my  time, 
friends  and  fortunes  to  win  her  favour,  (as  he  complains  in  the 
«  Eglogue,)  I  lament,  sigh,  weep,  and  make  my  raoane  to  her, 
but  she  is  hard  as  flint ; 

 cautibus  Ismariis  immotior  • 

•  E  Graeco  Mosclii.  Ovid.  Met.  1 .  Pausanias  Achaicis  lib.  T- 

Perdite  araabat  Challynlioi-n  virglnem,  et  quanW  crat  Chores!  aiuor  vehementior,  tanto 
^rat  puellje  animus  ab  cjiis  amorc  alicnior.  *  Virg,  6,  /En.  *  Erasmus 

E5I.  Gaiaiea, 
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as  faire  and  hard  as  a  diamond,  she  will  not  respect,  ( Despectus 
iibi  sum)  or  hear  me. 


fugit  ilia  vocantem. 


Nil  lachi-ymas  miserata  meas,  nil  flexa  querelis. 
What  shall  I  do  ? 

I  wooed  her  as  a  yong  man  should  do. 
But  Sir,  she  said,  I  love  not  you, 

°Durior  at  scopulis  mea  Coelia,  marmore,  ferro, 
Kobore,  rape,  antro,  cornu,  adamante,  gelu. 

Rock,  marble,  heart  of  oak  veith  iron  bar'd 
Frost,  flint  or  adamants  are  not  so  hard. 

I  give,  I  bribe,  I  send  presents,  but  they  are  refused. 

Rusticus  est  Coridon,  nec  munera  curat  Alexis, 

I  protest,  I  swear,  I  weep ; 

odioque  rependit  amores. 


Irrisu  lachrymas  . 

She  neglects  me  for  all  this;  she  derides  me,  contemns  me,  she 
hates  me:  Phillida  flouts  me:  Caute,fe>is,  quercu  dwior  Euri- 
dice,  stiffe,  churlish,  rocky  still. 

And  'tis  most  true,  many  gentlewomen  are  so  nice  thev 
scorn  all  suiters,  crucifie  their  poor  paramours ;  and  think  no 
body  good  enough  for  them,  as  dainty  to  please  as  Daohne 
her  self. 

^Multi  illam  petiere,  ilia  aspernata  petentes 
Nec  quid  Hymen,  quid  amor,  quid  sint  connubia,  curat. 

Many  did  woo  her,  but  she  scorn'd  them  still. 
And  said  she  would  not  marry  by  her  will. 

One  while  they  will  not  marry,  as  tliey  say  at  least,  (when  as 
they  intend  nothmg  less,)  another  while  not  yet,  when  C  thei 
only  desue  ;  they  rave  upon  it.    She  will  marry  at  last,  but  no[ 
lum:  he  is  a  proper  man  indeed,  and  well  qualified,  but  he  wants 
means:  another  o  her  suiters  hath  good  means,  but  he  wan 

;  one  is  too  old,  another  too  yong,  too  deformed,  she  likes 
no  bs  carriage  :  a  third  too  loosely  given,  he  is  rich,  but  base 
born :  she  will  be  a  gentlewoman,  a  ladv  as  her  ^ht^v 
her  mother  is:  she  is  all  out  as  faire,  a  wdl  bi^uU  tfh 
as  good  a  portion,  and  she  looks  for  as  good  a  mTcf  as TiaS 

•Anscrian«,Erotop.snion.         Wirg.         cLcech„us.         ..Qvid.Met.  I. 
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or  Dorlnda  :  if  not,  she  is  resolved  as  yet  to  tarry :  so  apt  are 
yong  maids  to  boggle  at  every  object,  so  soon  won  or  lost  with 
every  toye,  so  quickly  diverted,  so  hard  to  be  pleased.  In  the 
mean  time,  quot  torsit  amantes?  one  suiter  pines  away,  lan- 
guisheth  in  love,  mori  quot  deniqiie  cogit  /  another  sighs  and 
grieves,  she  cares  not :  and  which  ^  Stroza  objected  to  Ariadne, 

Nec  magis  Euriali  gemitu,  lacrymisque  moveris, 

Quam  prece  turbati  fiectitur  ora  sali. 
Tu  juvenem,  quo  non  formosior  alter  in  urbe, 

SperniSj  et  insane  cogis  amore  mori. 

Is  no  more  mov'd  with  those  sad  sighs  and  tears 
Of  her  sweet-heart,  then  raging  sea  with  prayers : 
Thou  scorn*st  the  fairest  youth  in  all  our  city. 
And  mak'st  him  almost  mad  for  love  to  dye. 

They  take  a  pride  to  prank  up  themselves,  to  make  yong  men 
enamored, 

 captare  viros  et  spernere  captos, 

to  dote  on  them,  and  to  run  mad  for  their  sakes, 

 *^  Sed  nullis  ilia  movetur 

Fletibus,  aut  voces  ullas  tractabilis  audit  j 

Whilst  niggardly  their  favours  they  discover. 
They  love  to  be  belov'd,  yet  scorn  the  lover. 

All  suit  and  service  is  too  little  for  them,  presents  too  base : 

Tormentis  gaudet  amantis  et  spoliis. 

As  Atalanta  they  must  be  over-run,  or  not  won.  Many  yong 
men  are  as  obstinate,  and  as  curious  in  their  choyce,  as  tyran- 
nically proud,  insulting,  deceitful,  false-hearted,  as  irrefragable 
and  peevish  on  the  other  side  j  Narcissus  like. 

^  Multi  ilium  Juvenes,  multas  petiere  puellae, 
Sed  fuit  in  tenera  tam  dira  superbia  forma, 
Nulli  ilium  juvenes,  nullae  petiere  puellas. 

Yong  men  and  maids  did  to  him  sue. 
But  in  his  youth  so  proud,  so  coy  was  he, 
Yong  men  and  maids  bad  him  adiew. 

Echo  wept  and  wooed  by  all  means  above  the  rest;  love  me  for 
pitty,  or  pitty  me  for  love,  but  he  was  obstinate. 

Ante  ait  emoriar  quam  sit  tibi  copia  nostri, 
he  would  rather  dje  then  give  consent.    Psyche  ran  whining 
after  Cupid, 


« Etot.  Lib.  2.  T.  H.  '  VJrg.  4.  Ea.  ^  Metamor-  3, 
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»Formosum  tua  te  Psyche  formosa  rcquirit, 
Et  poscit  te  Dia  Deum,  pueiunique  puelJa ; 
Faii  e  Cupid,  thy  faire  Psyche  to  thee  sues, 
A  lovely  lass  a  line  yong  gallant  wooes  5 

but  he  rejected  her  nevertheless.  Thus  many  lovers  do  hold 
out  so  long,  doting  on  themselves,  stand  in  their  own  light,  till 
in  the  end  they  come  to  be  scorned  and  rejected,  as  Stroza's 
Gargiliana  was ; 

Te  juvenes,  te  odere  senes,  desertaque  languqs, 
<Quse  fueras  procerum  publica  cura  prius. 

Both  yong  and  old  do  hate  thee  scorned  now. 
That  once  was  all  their  joye  and  comfort  too, 

as  Narcissus  was  himself, 

 Who  despising  many. 

Died,  ere  he  could  enjoye  the  love  of  any. 

They  begin  to  be  contemned  themselves  of  others,  as  he  was  of 
his  shadow,  and  take  up  with  a  poor  curat,  or  an  old  serving- 
man  at  last,  that  might  have  had  their  choyce  of  right  good 
matches  in  their  youth  ;  like  that  generous  mare,  in  ^  Plutarch, 
which  would  admit  of  none  but  great  horses ;  but  when  her  tail 
was  cut  off  and  mane  shorn  close,  and  she  now  saw  her  self  so 
deformed  in  the  water,  when  she  came  to  drink,  ah  asino  con- 
scendi  se  passa,  she  was  contented  at  last  to  be  covered  by  an 
ass.  Yet  this  is  a  common  humor,  will  not  be  left,  and  cannot 
be  helped. 

Hanc  volo  quae  non  vult,  illara  quae  nilt  ego  nolo : 
Vincere  vult  animos,  non  satiare  Venus. 

[  I  love  a  maid,  she  loves  me  not :  full  fain 

She  would  have  me,  but  I  not  her  again ; 
So  love  to  crucifie  mens  soules  is  bent. 
But  seldom  doth  it  please  or  give  content. 

Their  love  danceth  in  a  ring,  and  Cupid  hunts  thera  round 
about ;  he  dotes,  is  doted  on  again. 

Dumque  petit  petitur,  pariterque  accendit  et  ardet ; 

their  affection  cannot  be  reconciled.  Oftentimes  they  may  and 
will  not;  'tis  their  own  foolish  proceedings  that  mars  all ;  they 
are  too  distrustful  of  themselves,  too  soon  dejected :  say  she  be 
rich,  thou  poor  :  she  yong,  thou  old  :  she  lovely  and  faire,  thou 
most  illfavoured  and  deformed:  she  noble,  thou  base:  she  spruce 
and  fine,  but  thou  an  ugly  clown:  nil  desperandum,  there's 

•  FraMstoriuf  Dial,  de  «niin.  ^  Dial,  »tn.  *  Ausoniu*. 
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hope  enough  yet.  Mopso  Nisa  datur,  quid  non  speremus 
amantes?  Put  thy  self  forward  once  more,  as  unlikely  matches 
have  been  and  are  daily  made,  see  what  will  be  the  event. 
Many  leave  roses  and  gather  thistles,  loath  bony  and  love 
verjuice  :  our  likings  are  as  various  as  our  palates.  But  com- 
monly they  omit  opportunities,  oscula  qui  sumpsit,  ^c.  they 
neglect  the  usual  means  and  times. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may. 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay. 

They  look  to  be  wooed,  sought  after,  and  sued  to.  Most  part, 
they  will  and  cannot,  ehher  for  the  above-named  reasons,  or 
for  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  suiters  equally  enamored,  doting 
all  alike ;  and  where  one  alone  must  speed,  what  shall  become 
of  the  rest?  Hero  was  beloved  of  many,  but  one  did  enjoye  her; 
Penelope  had  a  company  of  suiters,  yet  all  missed  of  their  aym. 
In  such  cases,  he  or  they  must  wisely  and  warily  unwind  them- 
selves, unsettle  his  affections  by  those  rules  above  prescribed, 

 r-  »  quin  stultos  excutit  ignes  j 

divert  his  cogitations,  or  else  bravely  bear  it  out,  as  Turniis 
did,  Tua  sit  Lavinia  conjux  ;  when  he  could  not  get  her,  with 
a  kind  of  heroical  scorn  he  bid  jEneas  take  her,  or  with  a  milder 
farewel,  let  her  go. 

 Et  Phillida  solus  habeto, 

take  her  to  you,  God  give  you  joye,  sir.  The  fox  in  the  em- 
blem would  eat  no  grapes,  but  why  ?  because  he  could  not  get 
them  :  care  not  thou  for  that  which  may  not  be  had. 

Many  such  inconveniences,  lets  and  hinderances  there  are, 
which  cross  their  projects,  and  crucifie  poor  lovers ;  which  some- 
times may,  sometimes  again,  cannot  be  so  easily  removed.  But 
put  case,  they  be  reconciled  all,  agreed  hitherto ;  suppose  this 
love  or  good  liking  be  betwixt  two  alone,  boih  parties  well 
pleased,  there  is  mutuus  nmor,  mutual  love  and  great  aflPection : 
yet  their  parents,  guardians,  tutors,  cannot  agree;  thence  all 
is  dashed  :  the  match  is  unequal ;  one  rich,  another  poor  :  du- 
Tus  patei;  an  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  a  covetous  father  will 
not  marry  his  son,  except  he  have  so  much  mony;  ita  in 
aurum  omnes  insaniimt,  as  ^  Chrysostome  notes ;  nor  joyn  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  to  save  her  dowry  :  or  for  that  he  cannot 
spare  her  for  the  service  she  doth  him,  and  is  resolved  to  part 
with  nothing  whilest  he  lives,  not  a  penny,  though  he  may 
peradventure,  well  give  it,  he  will  not  till  he  dies;  and  then  as  a 


»  Ovid.  Met.  9.  ^  Horn.  5.  in  l  epist.  Thcss.  cap.  4.  vcr.  1. 
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pot  of  mony  broke,  it  is  divided  amongst  them  that  gaped  after 
It  so  earnestly.  Or  else  he  wants  means  to  set  her  out,  lie  hath 
no  mony,  and  though  it  be  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  her 
body  and  soules  health,  he  cares  not ;  he  wil  take  no  notice  of  it; 
she  must  and  shall  tarry.  Many  slack  and  careless  parents, 
iniqui  patres,  measure  their  childrens  aflPections  by  their  own :, 
they  are  now  cold  and  decrepit  themselves,  past  all  such  youth- 
ful conceits,  and  they  will  therefore  starve  their  childrens 
genius,  have  them  d  pueris  » illico  nasci  senes,  they  must  not 
marry,'  nec  earum  affines  esse  remm  quas  secum  fert  ado- 
lescent'id :  ex  sua  libidine  moderatur  qua  est  nunc,  non  qua 
oUm  fuit,  as  he  said  in  the  comcedy :  they  will  stifle  nature, 
their  yong  bloods  must  not  participate  of  youthful  pleasures, 
but  be  as  they  are  themselves,  old  on  a  sudden.  And  'tis  a 
general  fault  amongst  most  parents  in  bestowing  of  their  child- 
ren ;  the  father  wholly  respects  wealth,  when  through  his  own 
folly,  riot,  indiscretion,  he  hath  embeazled  his  estate,  to  recover 
himself,  he  confines  and  prostitutes  his  eldest  sons  love  and  affec- 
tion to  some  fool,  or  ancient,  or  deformed  piece  for  mony  : 

^  Phanaretae  ducet  filiam,  rufam  illam  vh-ginem, 
Caesiam,  sparse  ore,  adunco  naso  

and  though  his  son  utterly  dislike,  with  Clitipho  in  the  comoe- 
dy,  Non  possum,  pater.  If  she  be  rich,  Eja  (he  replies)  ut 
elegans  est,  credos  animiim  ibi  esse  ?  he  must  and  shall  have 
her,  she  is  faire  enough,  yong  enough  ;  if  he  look  or  hope  to  in- 
herit his  lands,  he  shall  marry,  not  when  or  whom  he  loves, 
Arconidis  hujus  Jiliam,  but  whom  his  father  commands, 
when  and  where  he  likes,  his  affection  must  dance  attendance 
upon  him.  His  daughter  is  in  the  same  predicament,  forsooth  ; 
as  an  empty  boat  she  must  carry  what,' where,  when,  and  whom 
her  father  will.  So  that  in  these  businesses  the  father  is  still 
for  the  best  advantage.  Now  the  mother  respects  good  kin  red ; 
most  part,  the  son  a  proper  woman.  All  which  Livy  exem- 
plifies, dec.  1.  lib.  4.  a  gentleman  and  a  yeoman  woo'd  a  wench 
in  Rome  (contrary  to  that  statute  that  the  gentry  and  common- 
alty must  not  match  together)  the  matter  was  controverted : 
The  gentleman  was  preferred  by  the  mothers  voice,  qua;  qnam 
iplendidissimis  nuptiis  jungi  puellam  volebat :  the  overseers 
stood  for  him  that  was  most  worth,  &c.  But  parents  ought  not 
to  be  so  strict  in  this  behalfe  ;  beauty  is  a  dowrie  of  it  self  all- 
sufficient.  Virgo  formosa,  efsi  oppido  pauper,  abimde  dotata 
est,    Rachel  was  so  married  by  Jacob  j  and  Bonaventure  *  in  4. 

•  Ter.         b  Xer.  Heaut.  Seen.  uU.  =  Plebciiis  ct  nobills  ambiebam  puellam, 

puclloe  certamcn  in  partes  venit,  &c.  Apuleius  Apol,  »  Gen.  39. 

»Non  pcccat  venialiter  qui  raulicrem  ducit  ob  pulcUritudiiiem. 
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sent,  denies  tliat  he  so  much  as  venially  sins,  iliat  marries  a 
maid  for  comeliness  of  person.  The  Jews,  Deut.  21.  11.  if 
tliey  saw  amonirst  the  captives  a  beautifuU  woman,  (some  small 
ciroimstances  observed,)  might  take  her  to  wife  They  should 
not  be  too  severe  in  that  kinde,  especially  if  there  be  no  such 
urgent  occasion,  or  grievous  impediment.  'Tis  good  for  a 
coiDmonwealth.  ^  Plato  holds,  that  in  their  contracts  yong 
men  should  never  avoid  the  affinity  of  poqr  folks,  or  seek  after 
rich.  Poverty  and  base  parentage  may  be  sufficiently  recom- 
penced  by  many  other  good  qualities,  modesty,  vertue,  religion 
and  choyce  bringing  up.  ^  I  am  poor,  I  coif  ess ;  hit  am 
J  therefore  contemptible,  and  an  abject?  Love  it  self  is  nakedy 
the  Graces,  the  Stars  ;  and  Hercules  was  clad  in  a  lions  skin. 
Give  something  to  vertue,  love,  wisdome,  favour,  beauty,  per- 
son;  be  not  all  for  mony.  Besides,  you  must  consider  that 
Amor  cogi  non  potest,  love  cannot  be  compelled,  they  must 
affect  as  they  may.  Fatum  est  in  partibus  illis  quas  sinus 
abscondit,  as  the  saying  is,  marriage  and  lianging  goes  by  de- 
stiny, matches  are  made  in  heaven. 

It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate. 
For  will  in  us  is  over-rul'd  by  fate. 

A  servant  maid  in  ^  Aristsenetus  loved  her  mistress  minion, 
which  when  her  dame  perceived,  furiosa  amidatione,  in  a 
jealous  liuinour  she  dragged  her  about  the  house  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  atwi  vexed  her  sore.  The  wench  cryed,  O  ^mis- 
tress, fortune  hath  made  my  body  your  servant,  but  not  my 
soule !  Affections  are  free,  not  to  be  commanded.  Moreover, 
it  may  be  to  restrain  their  ambition,  pride  and  covetousness, 
to  correct  those  hereditary  diseases  of  a  family,  God  in  his 
just  judgement  assignes  and  permits  such  matches  to  be  made. 
For  i  am  of  Plato  and  ^  Bodine's  mind,  that  families  have  their 
bounds  and  periods  as  well  as  kingdomes,  beyond  which,  for 
extent  or  continuance  they  shall  not  exceed,  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred yeers,  as  they  tliere  illustrate  by  a  multitude  of  examples, 
and  which  Peucer  and  s  Melancthon  approve  :^  but  in  a  perpe- 
tuall  tenor  (as  we  see  by  many  pedegrees  of  knights,  gentlemen, 
yeomen)  continue  as  they  began,  for  many  descents  with  little 
alteration.  Howsoever,  let  them  I  say,  give  something  to 
youtii,  to  love.    They  must  not  think  they  can  fancy  whom 

•  Lib.  6.  de  leg.  Ex  usu  reipub.  est,  ut  in  nuptiis  juvoiies  ncque  paupemm  affi- 
nitatcm  fupian. ,  neque  divitum  sectci.tur.  Pl>ilost.  ep.  Quo.uam  pauper 

sum,  i.lciico  conteraptior  et  abjettior  tilii  vidaar?  Amor  ipse  iiudusest,  mux  et  astra; 
Hercules  pclle  Iconina  indutus.  <^  Juvenal,  m  ' K 

•  Ejulans  inquit,  non  mentem  una  addixit  mihi  fortuna  semtute.  Ue  repuix. 

c.  de  period,  rerumpub,  «  Com.  in  car.  Chron, 
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thev  appoint;  ^Amor  enim  non  imperatur,  affectns  Uher  si 
nud  alius  et  vices  exigens,  this  is  a  free  passion,  as  Pliny  said 
in  a  panegyrick  of  his,  and  may  not  be  forced  Love  craves 
liking,  as  the  saying  is;  it  requires  nriutuaU  afTections,  a 
correspondency:  invito  non  datur  nec  aujertur,  it  may  not  be 
learned  Ovid  himself  cannot  teach  us  liow  to  love,  Solomon 
describe,  Apelles  paint,  or  Helena  expresse  it.  They  must  not 
therefore  compell  or  intrude;  "guis  entm  (as  Fabius  urgeth) 
amarealieno  animo  potest  f  but  consider  withall  the  miseries, 
of  enforced  marriages ;  take  pitty  u()oa  youth ;  and  such,, 
above  the  rest,  as  have  daughters  to  bestowe,  should  be  very 
carefull  and  provident  to  marry  them  in  due  time.  Siracides 
cap.  7.  vers.  'Jo.  calls  it  a  iceighiy  matter  to  perform,  so  to 
marry  a  daughter  to  a  man  of  understanding  in  due  time : 
Viro-ines  enim  tempestive  locanda,  as  <^Lemnius  admonisheth, 
libf'l.  cap.  6.  Virgins  must  be  provided  for  in  season,  to 
prevent  many  diseases,  of  which  ^  Rodericus  a  Castro  de  morbis 
midierim  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  and  Lod.  Mercatus  lib.  2.  de  mulier. 
affect,  cap.  4.  de  melanch.  virginnm  et  viduarum,  have  both 
largely  discoursed.  And  therefore  as  well  to  avoid  these  ferall 
maladies,  'tis  good  to  get  them  husbands  betimes,  as  to  prevent 
some  other  grosse  inconveniences,  and,  for  a  thing  that  I 
know  besides;  ubi  nuptinrum  tempus  et  atas  advenerit,  as 
Chrysostome  adviseth,  let  them  not  defer  it;  they  perchance 
will  marry  themselves  else,  or  do  worse.  If  Nevisanus,  the 
lawyer  do  not  impose,  they  may  do  it  by  right :  for  as  he 
proves  out  of  Curtius  and  some  other  civilians,  Sylvce,  nup. 
lib.  2.  numer.  30.  ^  A  maid  past  25  i/eers  of  age,  against  her 
parents  consent  may  marry  such  a  one  as  is  miworthy  of,  and 
inferiour  to  her,  and  her  father,  by  lawe,  must  be  compelled 
to  give  her  a  competent  dowrie.  Mistake  me  not  in  the  mean 
time,  or  think  that  I  do  apologize  here  for  any  headstrong 
unruly  wanton  flurts.  I  do  approve  that  of  Ambrose 
(comment,  in  Genesis  24.  51.)  which  he  hath  written  touching 
Rebecca's  spousals.  A  woman  shoidd  give  unto  her  parents 
the  choyce  of  her  husband,  Hest  she  Jbe  reputed  to  be  malapert 
and  wanton,  if  she  take  upon  her  to  make  her  omn  choyce ; 
ifor  she  should  rather  seem  to  be  desired  by  a  man,  then  to 
desire  a  man  her  self.  To  those  hard  parents  alone,  I  retort 
that  of  Curtius,  (in  the  behalf  of  modester  maids)  that  are 

•  Plin.  in  p&neg.  *  Declam.  306.  «  Puellis  imprimis  nulla  dantla 

occasio  lapsus.  Lemn.  lib.  1.  cap.  54.  de  vit.  instil,  See  more  part.  1.  s.  3. 

Tnem.  2.  subs.  4.  •  Filia  exceilens  annum  25.  potest  inseio  patre  nubere,  licet 

indigimi  sit  maritus,  ct  eiim  cogcre  ad  congrue  dolandum.  f  Ne  appetentias 

pTOcacioris  rcpuictur  authgr.  *  Expetita  enim  magis  debet  videri  a  viro  quom 

ipsa  virum  expetisse. 
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too  remiss  and  careless  of  their  due  time  and  riper  yeers.  For 
if  tliey  tarry  longer,  to  say  truth,  they  are  past  date,  and  no 
body  will  respect  them.    A  woman  with  us  in  Italy  (saith 
» Aretine's  Lucretia)  24  yeers  of  age,  is  old  already,  past  the 
best,  of  no  account.    An  old  fellow,  as  Lycistrata  confesseth 
in    Aristophanes,  etsi  sit  canus,  cito  puellam  virginem  ducat 
uxorem,  and  tis  no  newes  for  an  old  fellow  to  marry  a  yong 
wench :  but  as  he  follows  it,  mulieris  hrevis  occasio  est,  etsi 
Ivoc  non  apprehendcrit,  nemo  vult  ducere  uxorem,  expectans^  vero 
sedet ;  who  cares  for  an  old  maid  ?  she  may  set,  &c.    A  virgin, 
as  the  poet  holds,  lasdva  et  petulans  puella  virgo,  is  like  a  flowre, 
a  rose  withered  on  a  sudden. 

*  Qu&va  modo  nascentem  rutilus  conspexit  Ecus, 
Hanc  rediens  sero  vespere  vidit  anum. 

She  that  was  erst  a  maid  as  fresh  as  May, 
Is  now  an  old  crone,  time  so  steales  away. 

Let  them  take  time  then,  while  they  may ;  make  advantage  of 
youth,  and  as  he  prescribes, 

CoUige,  virgo,  rosas  dum  .flos  novus  et  nova  pubes, 
Et  memor  esto  sevum  sic  properare  tuum ; 

Faire  maids,  go  gather  roses  in  the  prime. 
And  think  that  as  a  flowre,  so  goes  on  time. 

Let's  all  love,  dim  vires  annique  sinunt,  whiles  we  are  in  the 
flowre  of  yeers,  fit  for  love  matters,  and  while  time  serves : 
for 

•  Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt : 
Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetuo  una  dormienda. 

f  Suns  that  set  may  rise  again  j 
But  if  once  we  lose  this  light, 
'Tis  with  us  perpetual  night. 

Vblat  irrevocaUle  tempus,  time  past  cannot  be  recal'd.  But 
we  need  no  such  exhortation,  we  are  all  commonly  too  forward  : 
vet  if  there  be  any  escape,  and  all  be  not  as  it  should,  as 
Diogenes  struck  the  father  when  the  son  swore,  because  he 
taught  him  no  better,  if  a  maid  or  yong  man  miscarry,  I  thmk 
their  parents  oftentimes,  guardians,  overseers,  goverriours 
neque  vos  (saith  s  Chrysostome)  a  supplicio  immunes  evadehSy 

•  Mulier  apud  uos  24.  annotura,  vetula  est  ct  pt^jectitia.^         ^  Cc 
And.  Divo.  Intemr.  «  Ausonius  Edyl.  14.       ,  , 

« Ttanslaied  by  M.  B.  Johnson.  «  Horn.  i.  in  l  Thcs.  cap.  4.  i 


Comoed.  Lvcistrat. 
*  CatuUui' 
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si  non  stathn  ad  miptias,  8^c.  are  in  as  much  fault,  and  as  se- 
verely to  be  punished,  as  their  children,  in  providing  for  them 
no  sooner. 

Now  for  such  as  have  free  liberty  to  bestow  themselves,  I 
could  wish  that  good  counsell  of  the  comicall  old  man  were 
put  in  practice: 

»  Opulentiores  pauperiorum  ut  filias 
Indotatas  ducant  uxores  domum : 
Et  multo  fiet  civitas  concordior, 
Et  invidia  nos  minore  utemur,  quam  utimur. 

That  rich  men  would  marry  poor  maidens  some. 
And  that  without  dowrie,  and  so  bring  them  home : 
So  would  much  concord  be  in  our  city. 
Less  envy  should  we  have,  much  more  pitty. 

If  they  would  care  less  for  wealth,  we  should  have  much  more 
content  and  quietness  in  a  common- wealth.  Beauty,  good 
bringing-up,  me  thinks,  is  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  self, 

 Dos  est  sua  fbrma  puellis, 

and  he  doth  well  that  will  accept  of  such  a  wife.  Eubulides, 
in  Aristaenetus,  married  a  poor  mans  child,  fade  non  ill<eta- 
hilif  of  a  merry  countenance,  and  heavenly  visage,  in  pitty  of 
her  estate,  and  that  quickly.  Acontius  coming  to  Delos,  to  sa- 
crifice to  Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  noble  lass ;  and 
wanting  means  to  get  her  love,  flung  a  golden  apple  into  her 
lap  with  this  inscription  upon  it ; 

Juro  tibi  sane  per  mystica  sacra  Dianas, 

Me  tibi  venturum  comitem,  sponsumque  futurum. 

I  swear  by  all  the  rites  of  Diana, 

I'll  come  and  be  thy  husband,  if  I  may. 

She  considered  of  it,  and  upon  some  small  enquiry  of  his 
person  and  estate,  was  married  unto  him. 

Blessed  is  the  wooing. 
That  is  not  long  a  doing. 

As  the  saying  is;  when  the  parties  are  sufficiently  known  to 
each  other,  what  needs  such  scrupulosity,  so  many  circum- 
stances ?  dost  thou  know  her  conditions,  her  bringing  up,  like 
her  person  ?  let  her  meanes  be  what  they  will,  take  her  without 
any  more  ado.  ""Dido  and  iEneas  were  accidentally  driven 
by  a  storm  both  into  one  cave,  they  made  a  match  upon  it; 

•  Platitus.  I.  Ovid.  «  Epist.  12.  1.  2.  El'igit  conjTigem  pmipereffl, 

indotatam  et  subito  deamavit,  €X  commiseratione  ejus  inopiie.  J  Virg.  JEn, 

2  D  2 
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Masinlssa  was  married  to  that  fair  captive  Sophonisba,  king 
Scyphax  wife,  the  same  day  that  he  saw  her  first,  to  prevent 
Scipio  and  Lselius,  least  they  should  determine  otherwise  of 
her.    If  thou  lovest  the  party,  doe  as  much :  good  education 
and  beauty  is  a  competent  dowrie,  stand  not  upon  mony.  Erani 
olini  aurei  homines  (saith  Theocritus)  et  adamantes  redamahant, 
in  the  golden  world  men  did  so,  (in  the  raign  of  ^Ogyges, 
belike,  before  staggering  Ninus  began  to  domineere)  if  all  be 
true  that  is  reported:  and  some  few  now  a  dayes  will  do  as 
much,  here  and  there  one ;  'tis  well  done  me  thinkes,  and 
all  happiness  befall  them  for  so  doing.     I'Leontius,  a  phi- 
losopher of  Athens,  had  a  faire  daughter  called  Atheuais, 
midto  corporis  lepore  ac  Venere,  (saith  mine  authour)  of  a 
comely  carriage,  he  gave  her  no  portion  but  her  bringing  up, 
occulta  Jormce  prasagio,  out  of  some  secret  fore-knowledge 
of  her  fortune,  bestowing  that  little  which  he  had,  amongst 
liis  other  children.    But  she  thus  qualified,  was  preferred  by 
some  friends  to  Constantinople  to  serve  Pulcheria,  the  Em- 
perours  sister,  of  whom  she  was  baptized  and  called  Eudocia. 
Theodosius  the  Emperour,  in  short  space,  took  notice  of  her 
excellent  beauty  and  good  parts,  and  a  little  after,  upon  his 
sisters  sole  commendation  made  her  his  wife  :  'Twas  nobly 
done  of  Theodosius.     '^Rodophe  was  the  fairest  lady  in  her 
dayes  in  all  ^gypt ;  she  went  to  wash  her,  and  by  chance  (her 
maides  mean  while  looking  but  carelessly  to  her  cloathes)  an 
eagle  stole  away  one  of  her  shooes,  and  laid  it  in  Psammeticus, 
the  king  of  Egypt's  lap,  at  Memphis:  he  wondred  at  the 
excellency  of  the  shooe  and  pretty  foot,  but  more  aquifes 
factum,  at  the  manner  of  the  bringing  of  it ;  and  caused 
fortiiwith  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  she  that  owned  that 
shooe,  should  come  presently  to  his  court ;  the  virgin  came, 
and  was  forthwith  married  to  the  king.    I  say  this  was  heroi- 
cally done,  and  like  a  prince  :  I  commend  him  for  it,  and  all 
such  as  have  meanes,  that  will  either  doe  (as  he  did)  them- 
selves, or  so  for  love,  &c.  marry  their  children.    If  he  be 
rich,  let  him  take  such  a  one  as  wants,  if  she  be  vertuously 
given ;  for  as  Siracides  cap.  7.  ver.  19.  adviseth,  Foregoe  not 
a  wise  and  good  woman;  for  her  grace  is  above  gold.    If  she 
have  fortunes  of  her  own,  let  her  make  a  man.     Danaus  of 
Lacedsemon  had  a  many  daughters  to  bestow,  and  meanes 

•  Fabius  plctor.  Amor  ipse  conjunxit  pppulos,  &c.  Lipsius  polit.  Sebast. 

Mayer.  Select.  Sect.  1.  cap.  13.  Maycnis  select.  Sect.  1.  c.  14.  etyElian.  1.  10. 

c.  33.  Cum  famulas  lavantis  vestes  incurios'ms  custodirent,  &c.  mandavit  per  univcrsam 
jEgyptum  ut  foemina  qunereretur,  cujus  is  calccus  cssetj  eamque  sic  invemam  in  Bia- 
trlmonium  accepit. 
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enough  for  them  all;  he  never  stood  enquiring  after  great 
matches,  as  others  used  to  do,  but  ^sent  for  a  company  of 
brave  yong  gallants  home  to  his  house,  and  bid  his  daughters 
choose  every  one  one,  whom  she  liked  best,  and  take  him  for 
her  husband,  without  any  more  ado.  This  act  of  his  was 
much  approved  in  those  times.  Aye,  but  in  this  iron  age  of 
ours,  we  respect  riches  alone,  (for  a  maid  must  buy  her 
husband  now,  with  a  great  dowrie  if  she  will  have  him :) 
covetousness  and  filthy  lucre  marres  all  good  matches,  or  some 
such  by-respects.  Crales,  a  Servian  prince,  (as  Nicephorus 
Gregoras  Rom.  Hist.  lib.  6.  relates  it,)  was  an  earnest  suiter  • 
to  Eudocia  the  emperours  sister;  though  her  brother  much 
desired  it,  yet  she  could  not  ''abide  him;  for  he  had  three 
former  wives,  all  basely  abused.  But  the  emperour  still, 
Cralis  amicitiam  magni  faciens,  because  he  was  a  great  prince 
and  a  troublesom  neighbour,  much  desired  his  affinity,  and 
to  that  end  betrothed  his  own  daughter  Simonida  to  him,  a 
little  girle  five  yeers  of  age  (he  being  fourty  five,)  and  five 
•^yeers  elder  then  the  emperour  himself.  Such  disproportion- 
able  and  unlikely  matches,  can  wealth  and  a  faire  fortune  make. 
And  yet  not  that  alone,  it  is  not  only  mony,  but  sometime 
vainglory,  pride,  ambition  do  as  much  harm  as  wretched 
covetousness  it  self,  in  another  extream.  If  a  yeoman  have 
one  sole  daughter,  he  must  over-match  her,  above  her  birth 
and  calling,  to  a  gentleman,  forsooth,  because  of  her  great 
portion,  too  good  for  one  of  her  own  rank,  as  he-  supposeth. 
A  gentlemans  daughter  and  heir  must  be  married  to  a  knight 
barronets  eldest  son  at  least;  and  a  knights  only  daughter  to  a 
baron  himself,  or  an  earl,  and  so  upwards,  her  great  dowre 
deserves  it.  And  thus  striving  for  more  honour  to  their 
wealth,  they  undo  their  children,  many  discontents  follow, 
and  oftentimes  they  ruinate  their  families.  JPatilus  Jovius 
gives  instance,  in  Galeatius  the  second,  that  heroical  duke 
of  Millan,  exterms  affinitates,  decoras  quidem  regio  fastu, 
sed  sibi  et  posteris  damnosas  et  fere  exitiales  qucesivit ;  he 
married  his  eldest  son  John  Galeatius  to  Isabella  the  king  of 
France  his  sister;  but  she  was  soce?-o  tarn  gravis,  ut  ducentvi 
millibus  aiireorum  constiterit,  her  entertainment  at  Millan  was 
so  costly  that  it  almost  undid  him.  His  daughter  Violanta 
was  married  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  yongest  son  to 
H^dward  the  third  king  of  England:  but,  ad  ejus  adventum, 
tanta  opes  tarn  admirabili  liberalitate  profusa  sunt,  ut  opu- 

n'l^Z"'^  'iV!'  ^.'"""i'^-  Dlmisk  qui  nunciarunt,  &c.  optlonem  puellis  dedit, 
"linusTon?r       .f""^  s,b,  virura  dehgeret,  cujus  maximc  es.et  forma^omplacita: 
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lentissimorum  regim  splendorem  superasse  videretur,  he  was 
welcomed  with  such  incredible  magnificence,  that  a  kings 
purse  was  scarse  able  to  bear  it ;  for  besides  many  rich  presents 
of  horses,  arms,  plate,  mony,  jewels,  &c.  he  made  one  dinner 
for  him  and  his  company,  in  which  were  thirty  two  messes,  and 
as  much  provision  left,  ut  relata  a  mema  dopes  decern  mUlihus 
hominum  siifficerent,  as  would  serve  ten  thousand  men.  But 
a  little  after,  Lionel  died,  nova  nupta  et  intempestiois  cotv- 
viviis  operam  dans,  ^c.  and  to  the  Dukes  great  loss,  the  so- 
lemnity was  ended.    So  can  titles,  honours,  ambition,  make 
many  brave,  but  infortunate  matches,  of  all  sides  for  by-re- 
spects, (though  both  erased  in  body  and  rainde,  most  unwilling, 
averse,  and  often  unfit,)  so  love  is  banished,  and  we  feel  the 
smart  of  it  in  the  end.    But  I  am  too  lavish  peradventure  in 
this  subject. 

Another  let  or  hinderaqce  is  strict  and  severe  discipline, 
kwes  and  rigorous  customes  that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set 
times,  and  in  some  places;  as  prentises,  servants,  collegiats, 
states  of  lives  in  coppy  holds,  or  in  some  base  inferior  offices, 
a  Velle  licet  in  such  cases,  fiotiri  non  licet,  as  he  said.  They 
see  but  as  prisoners  through  a  grate,  they  covet  and  catch, 
but,  Tantalus  a  labris,  ^c.    Their  love  is  lost,  and  vain  it  is 
in  such  an  estate  to  attempt.    ^  Gravissimum  est  adamare  nec 
poUri,  'tis  a  grievous  thing  to  love  and  not  enjoye.    They  may 
indeed,  I  denye  not,  marry  if  they  will,  and  have  free  choyce 
some  of  them ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  their  case  is  desperate, 
iMpum  auribiis  tenent,  they  hold  a  wolfe  by  the  ears,  they 
must  cither  burn  or  starve.    'Tis  cornutum  sophisma,  hard 
to  resolve.    If  they  marry,  they  forfeit  their  estates,  they  are 
undone,  and  starve  themselves  through  beggery  and  want: 
if  they  do  not  marry,  in  this  heroical  passion,  they  furiously 
rage,  are  tormented,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  their  predominate 
affections.    Every  man  hath  not  the  gift  of  continence,  let  him 
«pray  for  it  then,  as  Beza  adviseth,  in  his  Tract  de  Divortiis, 
because  God  hath  so  called  him  to  a  single  life,  in  taking  away 
the  means  of  marriage,    d  Paul  would  have  gone  from  Mysia 
to  Bythinia,  but  the  spirit  suffered  him  not;  and  thou  wouldest, 
peradventure,  be  a  married  man  with  all  thy  will,  but  that 
protecting  angel  holds  it  not  fit.     The  divel  too  sometimes, 
'  may  divert  by  his  ill  suggestions,  and  marre  many  good  marches j 
as  the  same  ^  Paul  was  willing  to  see  the  Romans,  but  hmdred 
of  Satan,  he  could  not.    There  be  those,  that  think  they  arc 


•  Apuleius  in  Catel.  Nobis  cupido  velle  dat,  posse  abncg»t.  Anacreon  5«. 

c  Coniiuentiie  donum  ex  fide  postulet,  quia  ccr.ura  sit  eum  vocaii  td  coelibatum  cm 
deinU,  &c.         *  Act.  16.  7-         '  Rom.  l.  13. 
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necessitated  by  fate ;  their  stars  have  so  decreed ;  and  therefore, 
they  grumble  at  their  hard  fortune,  they  are  well  inclined  to 
marry,  but  one  rub  or  other  is  ever  in  the  way.    I  know  what 
astrologers  say  in  this  behalfe,  what  Ptolomy  quadripartit. 
Tract  4.  cap.  4.  Skoner  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  what  Leovitius  geni- 
tur.  exempl.  1.  which  Sextus  ab  Heminga  takes  to  be  the  ho- 
roscope of  Hieronymus  Wolfiusj  what  Pezelius,  Origanaus 
and  Leovitius  his  illustrator  Garceus  cap.  12.  M'hat  Junctine, 
Protanus,  Campanella ;  ■  what  the  rest  (to  omit  those  Arabian 
conjectures  a  parte  conjugii,  a  parte  lascivia,  triplicitates 
veneris,  ^^•c.  and  those  resolutions  upon  a  question,  an  amicd 
potiatur,  ^c.)  determine  in  this  behalfe,  vis.  an  sit  natiis 
couj'ugem  habitiirus ;  facile  an  difficulter  sit  sponsam  impe^ 
traUirus;   qwot  conjugeSf  quo  tempore,  quales^  decemantur 
nato  uxores,  de  mutuo  amore  conj'ugum  both  in  mens  and 
womens  genitures,  by  the  examination  of  the  seventh  house 
the  Almutens,  lords  and  planets  there,  a        et       ^c.  by 
particular  aphorismes,   Si  dominus  7°"°       7"''  f^^l  secunda 
nobilem  decernit  iixorem;  semam  aut  ignobilem  si  duodeci' 
md.    Si  Venus  in  12"»  ^c.  with  many  such,  too  tedious  to 
relate.    Yet  let  no  man  be  troubled,  or  finde  himself  grieved 
with  such  prasdictions,  as  Hier.  Wolfius  well  saith,  in  his  as- 
trologicall  *  dialogue,  non  sunt  preetoriana  decreta,  they  be 
but  conjectures]  the  stdrs  incline,  but  not  enforce. 

Sydera  corporibus  praesunt  ccelestia  nostris. 

Sunt  ea  de  vili  condita  namque  luto : 
Cogei-e  sed  nequeunt  animum  ratione  fruentem, 

^uippe  sub  imperio  solius  ipse  Dei  est. 

wlsdome,  diligence,  discretion,  may  mitigate,  if  not  quite  alter, 
such  decrees :  Fortuna  sua  a  cujusque  fingitur  moribus ;  ^  Qui 
cauti,  prudenies,  voti  compotes,  S^c.  let  no  man  then  be  terri- 
fied or  molested  with  such  astrological  aphorismes ;  or  be  much 
moved,  either  to  vain  hope  or  fear,  from  such  predictions,  but 
let  every  man  follow  his  own  free  will  in  this  case,  and  do  as 
he  sees  cause.  Better  it  is  indeed  to  marry  then  burn,  for 
their  souls  health ;  but,  for  their  present  fortunes,  by  some 
other  means  to  pacific  themselves,  and  divert  the  stream  of  this 
fiery  torrent,  to  continue  as  they  are,  '^rest  satisfied]  lugentes 
rirginitatis  fiorem  sic  aruisse ;  deploring  their  misery  with  that 
eunuch  in  Libanius,  since  there  is  no  helpe  or  remedy ;  and 
with  Jephthe's  daughter  to  bewaile  their  virginities. 
Of  like  nature  is  superstition ;  those  rash  vowes  of  monkes 


"  Pnefix.  gen.  Leoritii. 
of  it,  and  take  his  lot  u  it  falli. 


">  Idem  Wolfnu  dial. 
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and  friers  and  such  as  live  in  religious  orders,  but  far  more 
tyrannical  and  much  worse.  Nature,  youth,  and  his  furious 
passion  forcibly  inclines,  and  rageth  on  the  one  side :  but  their 
order  and  vow  checks  them  on  the  other. 

*  Votoque  suo  sua  forma  repugnat. 

What  merits  and  indulgences  they  heap  unto  themselves  by  it, 
■what  commodities,  I  know  not ;  but  1  am  sure,  from  such  rash 
vowes,  and  inhumane  manner  of  life,  proceed  many  inconve- 
niences, many  diseases,  many  vices,  mastupration,  satyriasis, 
^priapismus,  melancholy,  madness,  fornication,  adultery,  bug- 
gery, sodomy,  theft,  murther,  and  all  manner  of  mischiefes. 
Read  but  Bale's  Catalogue  of  Sodomites,  at  the  visitation  of 
abbies  here  in  England;  Henry  Stephen  his  apol.  for  Hero- 
dotus; that  which  Ulricus  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles,  '^that 
Pope  Gregory,  when  he  saw  6000  skuls  and  bones  of  infants 
taken  out  of  a  fishpond  near  a  nunnery,  thereujx>n  retracted 
that  decree  of  jmests  marriages,  which  was  the  cause  of  such 
a  slaughter ;  was  much  grieved  at  it,  and  purged  himself  by  re- 
pentance.   Read  many  such,  and  then  ask  what  is  to  be  done ; 
is  this  vow  to  be  broke  or  not  ?  No,  saith  Bellarmine,  cap.  38. 
lib.  de  Monach.  melius  est  scortari  et  uri  quam  de  vote  cceli- 
hatns  ad  nuptias  transire,  better  burne  or  fly  out,  then  to 
break  thy  vow.    And  Coster  in  his  Enchirid.  de  ccelibat.  sa- 
cerdotum,  saith,  it  is  absolutely  gravius  peccatum,  ^  a  greater 
sin  for  a  priest  to  marry,  then  to  keep  a  conmbine  at  Irome. 
Gregory  de  Valence,  cap.  6.  de  ccdibat.  maiutaines  the  same, 
as  those  Essei  and  Montanists  of  old.    Insomuch  that  many  vo- 
taries, out  of  a  false  perswasion  of  merit  and  holiness  in  this 
kinde,  will  sooner  dye  then  marry,  though  it  be  to  the  saving 
of  their  lives.    ^Anno  1419.  Pius  2.  pope,  James  Rossa,  ne- 
phew to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  then  elect  archbishop  of 
Lisbone,  being  very  sick  at  Florence,  ^when  his  physicians 
told  him,  that  his  disease  was  such,  he  must  either  lye  with  a 
ivench,  marry,  or  dye,  cheerfully  chose  to  dye.     Now  they" 
commended  "him  for  it :  But  S*.  Paul  teacheth  otherwise.  Bet- 
ter marry  then  burne;  and  as  S*.  Hierome  gravely  delivers  it, 
AUec  sunt  leges  CcBsarum,  alia  Oiristi,  aliud  Papinianus, 


•  Ovid  I.  met.  ^  Mercurialis  de  Priapismo.  =  Memorabile  quod 

Ulricus  enisu.ia  refert,  Gregorium,  quura  ex  piscina  quyaro,  allata  plus  quam  sex 
mille  infantum  capita  vidiss^t,  ingemuisse,  et  decrelum  de  cahbatu,  tantam  csedis 
causam  conftssus  condiRno  illud  poenitentiae  ftuctu  purgasse.  Kemnisius  ex  concil. 
Trident,  part.  3.  de  coelibatu  sacerdotum.  ^  Si  nubat,  quam  si  donn  concu- 

binamalat.  "=  Alphonsus  Cicaonius  lib.  de  gest.  pontificum.  Lumme- 

dici  suadcrent  ut  aut  imberet,  aut  coitu  utetetur,  sic  mortem  vitari  posse,  moriera 
potius  intrepidus  expectuvit,  &c. 
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al'md  Panlus  nostei'  pradpit,  tliere's  a  difference  botwixt' 
Gods  ordinances,  and  mens  lawes :  and  therefore,  Cyprian 
Epist.  8.  boldly  denounceth,  impiam  est,  axluUenim  est,  sa- 
crilegum  est,  quodcunque  huntano  furore  staiuitur,  ut  dispo- 
sitio  divma  violetur,  it  is  abominable,  impious,  adulterous 
and  sacrilegious,  what  men  make  and  ordaine  after  their  own 
furies,  to  cross  Gods  lawes.  ^  Georgius  Wicclius  one  of  their 
own  arch  divines  {Inspect,  eccles.  pag.  18.)  exclaimes  against 
it,  and  all  such  rash  monasticall  vowes ;  and  would  have 
such  persons  seriously  to  consider  what  they  doe,  whom  they 
admit,  ne  in  posternm  querantur  de  inanibiis  stupris,  lest  they 
repent  it  at  last.  For  either,  as  he  follows  it,  ^  you  must  allow 
them  concubines,  or  suffer  them  to  marry;  for  scarse  shall  you 
finde  three  priests  of  three  thousand,  qui  per  (statem  non 
anient,  that  are  not  troubled  with  burning  lust.  Wherefore  I 
conclude.  It  is  an  unnatural  and  im])ious  thing,  to  bar  men  of 
this  christian  liberty,  too  severe  and  inhumane  an  edict. 

'  ®T)C  eiliv  tovcn,  tljc  titmouisc  afeo, 
€1)0  litttE  reobtcst  Ijafje  tijcit  election, 
®te}>  fty  31  sah)  ano  toQrctI;ei-  tfonc, 
^Ijcrcas;  ^mx  list,  about  cnbiroit 
»t»  tijcp  of  feinae  fjabc  inclination, 
a^nD  a<s  nature  imprests;  ano  guiac, 
Wt  eDcrp  tUng  Hut  to  jjrotiiDc. 

But  man  alone,  aTajj  t^ic  Ijara  sttono, 
^utt  cxucllj>  h-p  ftinos  orainance 
Constramco  is,  ano  bp  «(tatute:S  bouno, 
ano  oebarreD  tron-.  alt  0uc\)  pleaaancc: 
<MUt  meanetfj  tfjist,  hjJjat  is  tbis  pretence 

latocst,  31  tow,  againstt  all  rifftt  of  ftinoe. 
<i<u.itl)out  a  causre,  so  narroto  men  to  binoc. 

Many  lay-men  repine  still  at  priests  marriages  above  the  rest, 
and  not  at  cle^irgy  men  onely,  but  all  of  the  meaner  sort  and 
condition  ;  they  would  have  none  marry,  but  such  as  are  rich 
and  able  to  maintam  wives,  because  their  parish,  belike,  shall  be 
pestered  with  orphanes,  and  the  world  full  of  beggers :  but 
these  are  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  monsters  of  men,  shallow 
polititians,  they  do  not  'consider  that  a  great  part  of  the  world 
IS  not  yet  inhabited  as  it  ought.  How  many  colonies  into  Ame- 
r  ica,.  lerra  Austral  is  incognita,  Africa,  may  be  sent  ?  Let 
them  consult  with  S-'  William  Alexander's  book  of  colonies, 

'^S  ri,f°'  .  a  ^itam  ejus  edit.  1623.  by  D.  T.  James.  «Lid- 

r;a>e  in  Lhauccr  s  flower  of  curtesie  cf  t-  i.-    j  l    •  „ 

which  causeth  hp/r^p,.J  ^        ,  Tis  not  multitude  but  idlenesse 

honest  trades"  ^  ^*  ''""S  them  up  in  some 
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Orpheus  Junior's  Golden  Fleece,  Captain  Wiiitbume,  Mr, 
Hagthorp,  &c.  and  they  shall  surely  be  otherwise  informed. 
Those  politique  Romans  were  of  another  mindc ;  they  thought 
their  city  and  country  could  never  be  too  populous.  Adrian 
the  emperour  said  he  had  rather  have  men  then  mony,  inalle 
SB  hominum  adjectione  ampliare  imperiim,  quam  pecunid ; 
Augustus  Caesar  made  an  oration  in  Rome  ad  coelibes,  to  per- 
swadc  them  to  marry.  Some  countries  compelled  them  to  marry 
of  old,  as  ^  Jewes,  Turkes,  Indians,  Chinese,  amongst  the  rest 
in  these  dayes,  who  much  wonder  at  our  discipline  to  suffer  so 
many  idle  persons  to  live  in  monasteries,  and  often  marvel  how 
they  can  live  honest.  In  the  isle  of  Maragnan,  the  governour 
and  petty  king  there,  did  wonder  at  the  Frenchmen,  and  ad- 
mire how  so  many  friers,  and  the  rest  of  their  company  could 
live  without  wives;  they  thought  it  a  thing  unpossible,  and 
would  not  believe  it.  If  these  men  should  but  survey  our  mul- 
titudes of  religious  houses,  observe  our  numbers  of  monasteries 
all  over  Europe;  18  nunneries  in  Padua;  in  Venice  31  clois- 
ters of  monkes,  28  of  nunnes,  &c.  ex  ungue  leonem,  'tis  to 
this  proportion,  in  all  other  provinces  and  cities,  what !  would 
they  think,  do  they  live  honest?  Let  them  dissemble  as  they 
will,  I  am  of  TertuUian's  minde,  that  few  can  continue  but 
by  compulsion.  ^  O  chastity  (saith  he)  thou  art  a  rare  god- 
dess in  the  loorld,  not  so  easily  got,  seldom  continuate :  Thou 
maist  now  and  then  be  compeld  either  for  defect  of  nature,  or 
if  discipline  perswade,  decrees  enforce :  or  for  some  such  by- 
respects,  suUennesse,  discontent,  they  have  lost  their  first 
loves,  may  not  have  whom  they  will  themselves,  want  of 
raeanes,  rash  vowes,  &c.  But  can  he  willingly  containe  ?  I 
thinke  not.  Therefore,  either  out  of  commiseration  of  humane 
imbecillity,  in  policy,  or  to  prevent  a  far  worse  inconvenience, 
for  they  hold  it,  some  of  them,  as  necessary  as  meat  and  drink : 
and  because  vigour  of  youth,  the  state  and  temper  of  most  mens 
bodies  do  so  furiously  desire  it,  they  have  heretofore,  in  some 
nations,  liberally  admitted  polygamy  and  stewes,  an  hundred 
thousand  curtisans  in  grand  Cairo  in  ^Egypt,  as  «=  Radzlvilus  ob- 
serves, are  tolerated,  besides  boyes :  how  many  at  Fessa,  Rome, 
Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  &c.  and  still,  in  many  other  pro- 
vinces and  cities  of  Europe,  they  do  as  much,  because  they  think 
yong  men,  churchmen,  and  servants  amongst  the  rest,  can 

•  Dion.  Casslu.  lib.  56.  >-  Sardus.  Buxtorfius.  '  Claude  Albari lie  i.i 

•his  liist.  of  tlie  Frenclimen  to  tlic  Isle  of  Maragnan,  An.  1614.  Kam  quidsm 

Dea  tu  es,  O  Castitas,  in  his  terris  !  nee  facile  perfecta,  rerius  perpetua,  cogi  nonnan- 
ijuain  potL-Kt,  ob  natutas  defectum,  vel  si  discipJina  pervaserit,  censura  con>piess«nt. 
p  Peregrin.  Hicrosol. 
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harclly  live  honest.    The  consideration  of  this,  belike,  made  Vi- 
bius  the  Spaniard,  when  his  friend  "  Cra«sus,  that  rich  Roman 
gallant,  lay  hid  in  the  cave,  ut  voluptatis  quam  cbtas  ilia  desi- 
derat  copiam  facerat,  to  gratify  him   the  more,  send  two 
^  lusty  lasses  to  accompany  him,  all  that  while  he  was  there  im- 
prisoned.   And  Surenus,  the  Parthian  general,  when  he  warred 
against  the  Romans,  to  carry  about  with  him  200  concubines, 
/as  the  Swisse  souldiers  do  now  (commonly)  their  wives.  But 
because  this  course  is  not  generally  approved,  but  rather  con- 
tradicted as  unlawful  and  abhorred,    in  most  countries  they  doe 
much  encourage  them  to  marriage  ;  give  great  rewards  to  such 
as  have  many  children,  and  mulct  those  that  will  not  marry ; 
Jus  trium  liberornm ;  and  in  Agellius,  lib.  2.  cap.  15.  iElian. 
lib.  6.  cap.  5.  Valerius,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  ^  we  read,  that  three 
children  freed  the  father  from  painful  offices;  and  five  from  all 
contribution.    A  icoman  shall  be  saved  by  bearing  children. 
Epictetus  would  have  all  marry,  and  as  « Plato  will,  6  de  legihus, 
he  that  marrieth  not  before  35  yeers  of  age,  must  be  compelled 
and  punished,  and  the  mony  consecrated  to  Juno's  temple, 
or  applied  to  publique  uses.     They  account  him,  in  some 
countries,  unfortunate  that  dies  without  a  wife,  a  most  unhappy 
man,  as  ffioetius  inferres;  and  if  at  all  happy,  jet  infortunio 
felix,  unhappy  in  his  supposed  happiness.    eThey  commonly 
deplore  his  estate,  and  much  lament  him  for  it :  O  my  sweet 
son,  &c.    See  Liician  de  luctu ;  Sands  fol.  83,  ^c. 

Yet  notwithsianding,  many  with  us  are  of  the  opposite  part 
they  are  married  themselves,  and  for  others  let  them  burne,  fire' 
and  flame,  they  care  not,  so  they  be  not  troubled  with  them. 
Some  are  too  curious,  and  some  too  covetous ;  they  may  marry 
when  they  will,  both  for  ability  and  meanes  ;  but  so  nice,  tha't 
except,  as  Theophilus  the  emperour  was  presented  by  his  mo- 
ther Euphrosune,  with  all  tiie  rarest  beauties  of  the  empire  in 
the  great  chamber  of  his  palace,  at  once,  and  bid  to  give  a 
golden  apple  to  her  he  liked  best.  If  they  might  so  take  and 
choose  whom  they  list,  out  of  all  the  faire  maids  their  nation 
attords  they  could  happly  condescend  to  marry:  otherwise,  &c. 
why  should  a  man  marry,  saith  another  epicurean  rout,  what's 
matrimony  but  a  matter  of  mony;  why  should  free  nature  be 
entrenched  on,  confined  or  obliged,  to  this  or  that  man  or  wo- 
man, with  these  manicles  of  body  and  goods  ?  &c.  There  are 
those  too,  that  dearly  love,  admire  and  follow  women  all  their 

•  Plutarch,  vita  ejus ;  Adoleseeiitise  medio  conslitutus.  b  a  ....ill,.,  j 

pa"e>.i  ab  excub.is  quinque  ab  omnibus  officii,  liberabant.  e  PrLcV,  o 
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lives  \ong,  sponsi  Penelopes,  never  well  hut  in  their  companies, 
wistly  gazing  on  tlieir  beauties,  observing  close,  hanging  after 
tliem,  dallying  still  with  them,  and  yet  dare  not,  will  not  marry. 
Many  poor  people,  and  of  the  meaner  sort,  are  too  distrustful  % 
of  God's  providence ;  they  will  not  marry,  dare  not,  for  such 
looiidhj  respects,  fear  of  want,  woes,  miseries,  or  that  they 
shall  light,  as  ^Lemnius  saith,  on  a  scolde,  a  slut,  or  a  bad  wife. 
And  therefore,  ^  Tristera  Juventam  Venere  desertd  colunt,  they 
are  resolved  to  live  single,  as  <^  Epaminondas  did. 

^  Nil  ait  esse  prius,  melius  nil  coelibe  vita ; 

^nd  ready  with  Hippolitus,  to  abjure  all  women.  ^Delestor 
omnes,  hoireo,  fugio,  execror,  ^c.  But, 

Hippolite,  nescis  quod  fugis  vitae  bonura, 
Hippolite,  nescis  

alas,  poor  Hippolitus,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  saiest ;  'tis 
otherwise,  Hippolitus.  f  Some  make  a  doubt,  an  vxor  literato 
Sit  diicenda,  whether  a  schoUer  should  marry ;  if  she  be  faire, 
she  will  bring  him  back  from  his  grammer  to  his  home-book ; 
or  else,  with  kissing  and  dalliance  she  will  hinder  his  study; 
if  foule,  with  scolding;  he  cannot  well  intend  to  both,  as  Phi- 
lippus  Beroaldus,  that  great  Bononian  doctor  once  writ,  impediri 
enim  studia  litei-arum,  S^c.  but  he  recanted  at  last,  and  in  a  so- 
lemn sort,  witli  true  conceived  words,  he  did  ask  the  world  and 
all  women,  forgiveness.  But  you  shall  have  the  story  as  lie  re- 
lates himself,  in  liis  Commentaries  on  the  sixt  of  Apuleius.  For 
a  long  time  I  lived  a  single  life,  et  ah  uxore  ducenda  semper 
ahliorrui,  nec  qidcqnam  libero  lecto  censui  jmundius ;  I  could 
not  abide  marriage ;  but  as  a  rambler,  erraticus  ac  volaticus 
amator  (to  use  his  own  words)  per  multipUces  amores  discur- 
rebam ;  1  took  a  snatch  where  I  could  get  it ;  nay  more,  I 
railed  at  marriage  down  right,  and  in  a  publique  auditory, 
when  I  did  interpret  that  sixt  Satyre  of  Juvenal,  out  of  Plutarch 
and  Seneca,  I  did  heap  up  all  the  dicteries  1  could,  against 
women :  but  now  recant  with  Stesichorus,  Palinodiam  cano, 
nec  pxnitet  censeri  in  ordine  maritorum ;  I  approve  of  mar- 
riage, I  am  glad  I  am  a  s  married  man,  I  am  heartily  glad  I 
have  a  wife,  so  sweet  a  wife,  so  noble  a  wife,  so  yong,  so 
chast  a  wife,  so  loving  a  wife,  and  I  do  wish  and  desire  all 

■Qui  se  capistro  matrimonii  alligari  non  patiiintur.  Lemn.  1.  4.  13'  de  occult,  nat. 
Abiiorrent  multi  a  matriraonio,  ne  morosam,  querularo,  acerbara,  aniaram  uxorem  pcr- 
ferre  cogantur.  *  Senec.  llippol.  Coelcbs  enim  vixerat,  nec  ad 

uxorom  ducendam  imquani  indiici  poluit.  ''Senec.  Hippol.  ^  Hor. 

f  iEncas  Silvius  de  dictis  Sigismundi.  HeinSius.  Primiero.  *  Habeo  uxorem  cx 

animi  sententii,  Camillam  Paleotii  Jurisconsulti  filiara. 
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other  men  to  marry;  and  especially  schollers  :  (hat  as  of  old, 
Martia  did  by  Hortensius,  Terentia  by  Tulliis,  Calphurnia  to 
Plinius,  Pudenlilla  to  Apuleius,  »hold  the  candle  whilst  their 
husbands  did  meditate  and  write,  so  theirs  may  do  to  them,  and 
as  my  dear  Camilla  doth  to  me.  Let  other  men  be  averse ;  raile 
then  and  scofFe  at  women,  and  say  what  they  can  to  the  contrary, 
vir  sine  uxore  malornm  expers  est,  S^-c,  a  single  man  is  a  happy 
man,  but  this  is  a  toye. 

Nec  dulces  amores  sperne,  puer,  neque  tu  choreas : 

these  men  are  tod  distrustful  and  mucli  to  blame,  to  use  such 
speeches ; 

'  Parcite  paucorum  diffundere  crimen  in  omnes. 

They  must  not  conderane  all  for  some.  As  there  be  some  bad, 
there  be  many  good  wives ;  as  some  be  vitious,  some  be  ver- 
tuous:  read  what  Salomon  hath  said  in  their  praises,  Prov.  31. 
and  Siracides,  cap.  26.  ^  36.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  a 
vertuoiis  wife,  for  the  number  of  his  dayes  shall  be  double.  A 
verluous  ivoman  rejoyceth  her  husband,  and  he  shall  fulfil  the 
yeares  of  his  life  in  peace.  A  good  wife  is  a  good  portion 
(36.  24.)  an  helpe,  a  pillar  of  rest,  columna  quietis. 

^Qui  capit  uxorem,  fratrem  capit  atque  sororem. 

And  25,  He  tliat  hath  no  wife,  wandereth  to  and  fro,  mourning. 
Minuimtur  atra  conjuge  curce ;  women  are  the  sole,  only  joye, 
and  comfort  of  a  mans  life ;  born  ad  usum  et  lu^um  hominum. 
Firmamenta  familice  ; 

«Deliciae  humani  generis,  solatia  vitas, 
Blanditiae  noctis,  placidissima  cura  diei, 
Vota  virum,  juvenum  spes^  &c. 

f  A  wife  is  a  yong  ynans  mistress,  a  middle  ages  companion,  an 
old  mans  nurse :  Particeps  latorum  et  tristium,  a  prop,  an 
helpe,  &c.  ^  ^ 

8  Optima  viri  possessio  est  uxor  benevola, 
Mitigans  iram  et  avertens  animam  ejus  a  tristitia. 
Mans  best  possession  is  a  loving  wife. 
She  tempers  anger  and  diverts  all  strife. 

There  is  no  joye,  no  comfort,  no  sweetness,  no  pleasure  in  the 
world  like  to  that  of  a  good  wife. 

Quam  cum  chara  domi  conjux,  fidusque  maritus 
Unanimes  degunt  

.  L«gentibu3  et  medilantibus,  Candelas  et  Caiidclahrura  tenuerunt. 
,UVKI.        *Ap!.raniu..         ♦  Lcechwu.,        f  Bacon's  Essaies. 


\>  Hoi;, 
( ITuripides, 
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saith  our  Latin  Homer.  She  is  stil  tlie  same  in  sickness  and  in 
health ;  his  eye,  his  hand,  liis  hosomc  friend,  his  partner  at  all 
times,  his  otlier  self,  not  to  be  separated  by  any  calamity,  but 
ready  to  share  all  sorrow,  discontent ;  and  as  the  Indian  women 
doe,  live  and  dye  with  him,  nay  more,  to  dye  presently  for  him. 
Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly,  when  he  lay  upn  his  death  bed, 
was  told  by  Apollo's  oracle,  that  if  he  could  get  any  body  to  dye 
for  him,  he  should  live  longer  yet ;  but,  when  all  refused,  his 
parents,  etsi  decrepiti,  friends  and  followers  forsook  him,  Al- 
ceste,  his  wife,  though  yong,  most  vvillingly  undertook  it ; 
what  more  can  be  desired  or  expected  ?  And  although  on 
the  other  side,  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  bad  husbands  (I 
should  rail  downright  against  some  of  them)  able  to  dicourage 
any  woman,  yet  there  be  some  good  ones  again,  and  those  most 
observant  of  marriage  rites.  An  honest  country  fellow  (as  Ful- 
gosus  relates  it)  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  plough  by  the  sea 
side,  saw  his  wife  carried  away  by  Mauritanian  pirats ;  he  ran 
after  in  all  haste,  up  to  the  chin  first,  and  when  he  could  wade 
no  longer,  swam,  calling  to  the  governour  of  the  ship  to 
deliver  his  wife,  or  if  he  must  not  have  her  restored,  to  let  him 
follow  as  a  prisoner ;  for  he  was  resolved  to  be  a  gaily  slave, 
his  drudg,  willing  to  endure  any  misery,  so  that  he  might  but 
enjoye  his  dear  wife.  The  Moors  seeing  the  mans  constancy, 
and  relating  the  whole  matter  to  their  governour  at  Tunis,  set 
them  both  free,  and  gave  them  an  honest  pension  to  maintain 
themselves  during  their  lives.  I  could  tell  many  stories  to  this 
effect ;  but  put  case  it  often  prove  otherwise,  because  marriage 
is  troublesom,  wholly  therefore  to  avoid  it,  is  no  argument; 
^He  that  will  avoid  trouble  must  avoid  the  world^  (Eusebius 
prcepar.  Evang.  5.  cap,  50.)  Some  trouble  there  is  in  mar- 
riage, I  deny  not  Etsi  grave  sit  matrimoninmj  saith  Erasmus, 
edulcatur  tamen  multiSy  Sfc.  yet  there  be  many  things  ^^to 
sweeten  it;  a  pleasant  wife,  placens  uxor;  pretty  children, 
dulces  nati ;  deliciie  filiomm  homimim ;  the  chiefe  delight  of 
the  sons  of  men,  Ecclus.  26".  &c.  And  though  it  were  all 
troubles,  ^utilitatis  publica  causd  devorandum,  grave  quid 
libenter  subeundam^  it  must  willingly  be  undergoa  for  publique 
goods  sake. 

^Audita  (populus)  haec,  inquit  Susarion, 
Malae  sunt  mulieres,  veruntamen  O  populares. 
Hoc  sine  malo,  domum  inhabitai-e  non  licet. 


•  Cum  iuxta  marc  acrum  coleret,  omnis  enim  mheris  immemorem  eonjugalis  amor 
cum  fecerat.  Non  si«e  ingenti  admiratiotie,  tani&  hominis  caritate  motus  rex  hberxM 
esse  ivwsit  &c.  ^  Qu>  vult  viiaic  ninlcslias  vitet  oiundum.  Tj^i  /J/of 

T/9/T.p»ya.  iT.fXf'J<r?;  -AffMrv;;  Q"><1  "t''       1""^'  1"'^^'^  Cyi^de  ■ 

ilulce?  Miraner.         *  Erasmus.         '  E  Stobeeo.  , 
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Hear  me,  O  my  country  men,  saitlv  Susarion, 
Women  lu-e  naught,  yet  no  life  Without  one. 

*  Malum  est  mulier,  sed  necessarium  malum. 

they  are  necessary  evils,  and  for  our  own  ends  we  must  make 
use  of  them  to  have  issue.  ^Siipplet  Venus  ac  restituit  hiima- 
num  genua ;  and  to  propagate  the  church.  For  to  what  end 
is  a  man  born  ?  why  lives  he,  but  to  increase  the  world  ?  and 
how  shall  he  do  that  well,  if  he  do  not  marry  ?  Matrimonium 
humam  generi  hnmortalitatem  tribuit,  saith  Nevisanus,  matri- 
mony makes  us  immortal ;  and  according  to  'Tacitus,  'tis  Jirmis- 
simum  imperii  munimentum,  the  sole  and  chief  prop  of  an 
empire. 

^  Indigne  vivit  per  quern  non  vivit  et  alter, 

'  which  Pelopidas  objected  to  Epaminondas,  he  was  an  unwor- 
thy member  of  the  common-wealth,  that  left  not  a  childe  after 
him  to  defend  it.  And  as  ^TrLsmfegistus  to  his  son  Tatius, 
have  no  commerce  with  a  single  man  :  Holding  (belike)  that  a 
batchelor  could  not  live  honestly  as  he  should;  and  with 
Georgius  Wicelius,  a  great  divine  and  holy  man,  who  of  late 
by  twenty  six  arguments  commends  marriage  as  a  thing  most 
necessary  for  all  kinde  of  persons,  most  laudable  and  fit  to  be 
embraced  ;  and  is  perswaded  withal],  that  no  man  can  live  and 
dye  religiously,  and  as  he  ought,  without  a  wife;  persuasus 
nemtnem  posse  neque  pie  vivere,  neque  bene  mori  citra  uxorem. 
He  is  false,  an  enemy  to  the  common-wealth,  injurious  to 
hanself,  destructive  to  the  world,  an  apostate  to  nature,  a  re- 
bell  against  heaven  and  earth.  Let  our  wilful,  obstinate,  and 
stale  bachelors  ruminate  of  this.  If  we  could  live  without  wives, 
as  Marcellus  Numidicus  said  in  sAgellius,  toe  would  all  ivant 
them  ;  but  because  ice  cannot,  let  aU  marry,  and  considt  rather 
to  the  piiblique  good,  then  their  own  private  pleasure  or  estate. 
It  were  an  happy  thing,  as  wise  ''Euripides  hath  it,  if  we 
could  buy  children  with  gold  and  silver,  and  be  so  provided. 
sine  muherum  congressu,  witliout  womens  company,  but  that 
may  not  be.  r    j>  <• 

'  Orbis  jacebit  squallido  turpis  situ, 
Vanum  sine  uUis  classibus  stabit  mare, 
Alesque  coelo  deerit,  et  sylvis  fera. 

»  Menander.  I  Seneca  Hip.  lib.  3.  num.  1.  c  Hist  lib  4  j  t»  i. 

gcn,us.      .  .Bruson.  lib.  7.  cap.  aa.        fNoIi  ^.leu^.JtZre.'L  T 

esi,  saiuti  potiiis  publicae  quani  voluplat  consulemlnm  h  R„  .  "'"t 

I.l-.ro.  auro  ck  argenio  mercari,  ^     i  SenoS  " 
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Earth,  ayr,  sea,  land  eftsoon  would  come  to  nought. 
The  world  it  self  should  be  to  ruine  brought, 

necessity  therefore  compels  us  to  marry. 

But  what  do  I  trouble  my  self,  to  finde  arguments  to  per- 
swade  to,  or  commend  marriage  ?  behold  a  brief  abstract  of  all 
that  which  I  have  said,  and  much  more,  succinctly,  pithily, 
pathetically,  perspicuously,  and  elegantly  delivered  in  twelve 
motions  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  marriage,  by  ^  Jacobus  de 
Voragine. 

1  Res  est  ?  habes  qua  tueatur  et  augeat. 

2  Noil  est  ?  habes  qua  qucerat. 

3  Secunda  res  sunt  ?  f elicit  as  duplicatur. 

4  Adversa  sunt  ?  Consolatiir,  adsidet,  onus  participat  ut 

tolerabile  fiat. 

5  Domi  cs  ?  solitudinis  tiedium  pellit. 

G    Foras  ?  Discedentem  visit  prosequitur,  absentem  desiderat, 

redeimtem  lata  cxcipit. 
7    iVi/iiZ  jucundum  absque  societate ;   nulla  societas  matri- 

monio  suavior. 
S    Vinculum  conjugalis  caritatis  adamantinim. 

0  Accrescit  dulcis  affinium  turba ;  duplicatur  numerus  pa- 

rentum,fratrum,  sororum,  nepotum. 

10  Pulchrd  sis  prole  parens. 

11  Lex  Mosis  sterilitatem  matrimonii  execratur,  quanto  am- 

pli'us  coslibatum  ? 

12  Si  natura  pmnam  non    effugit,    ne   voluntas  quidem 

effugiet. 

1  Hast  thou  meanes  ?   thou  hast  one  to  keep  and  increase  It, 

2  Hast  none  ?  thou  hast  one  to  helpe  to  get  it. 

3  Art  in  prosperity  ?  thine  happiness  is  doubled. 

4  Art  in  adversity  ?  shee'l  comfort,  assist,  bear  a  part  of  thy 

burden  to  make  it  more  tolerable. 

5  Art  at  home  ?  shee'l  drive  away  melancholy. 

6  Art  abroad  ?  shee  lookes  after  thee  going  from  home,  wishes 

for  thee  in  thine  absence,  and  joyfully  welcomes  thy 
returne. 

7  There's  nothing  delightsome  without  society;  no  society 

so  sweet  as  matrimony. 

8  The  band  of  conjugal  love  is  adamantine. 

9  The  sweet  company  of  kinsmen  increaseth,  the  number  of 

parents  is  doubled,  of  brothers,  sisters,  nephews. 

10  Thou  art  made  a  fatlier  by  a  faire  and  happy  issue. 

11  Moses  curseth  the  barrenness  of  matrimony,  how  much 

more  a  single  life  ? 


••  Cen.  9.  Adjutorium  simile,  &c. 
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12    If  Nature  escape  not  punishment,  surely  thy  will  shall  not 
avoid  it. 

All  this  is  true,  say  you,  and  who  knowes  it  not  ?  but  how 
easy  a  matter  is  it  to  answer  these  motives,  and  to  make  an 
anti-parodia  quite  opposite  unto  it?  To  exercise  myself,  I  will 
essay, 

1  Hast  thou  meanes  ?  thou  hast  one  to  spend  it. 

2  Hast  none  ?  thy  beggery  is  increased. 

S    Art  in  prosperity  ?  thy  happiness  is  ended. 

4  Art  in  adversity  ?   like  Job's  wife  shee'l  aggravate  thy 

misery ;  vexe  thy  soule ;  make  tliy  burden  intoUerable. 

5  Art  at  home  ?  shee'l  scold  thee  out  of  doores. 

6  Art  abroad  ?   if  thou  be  wise  keep  thee  so ;  shee'l  perhaps 

graft  homes  in  thine  absence ;  scowle  on  thee  coming 
home. 

7  Nothing  gives  more  content  then  solitariness;  no  solitari- 

ness like  this  of  a  single  life. 

8  The  band  of  marriage  is  adamantine ;  no  hope  of  loosing 

it ;  thou  art  undone. 

9  Thy  number  increaseth,  thou  shalt  be  devoured  by  thy 

wives  friends. 

10  Thou  art  made  a  cornuto  by  an  unchast  wife;  and  shalt 

.  bring  up  other  folkes  children  in  stead  of  thine  owne. 

1 1  Paul  commends  marriage,  yet  he  preferres  a  single  life. 

12  Is  marriage  honourable?  What  an  immortall  crown  be- 

longs to  virginity  ? 
So  Siracides  himself,  speaks  as  much  as  may  be,  for  and 
against  women ;  so  doth  almost  every  philosopher  plead  pro 
and  con;  every  poet  thus  argues  the  case  (though  what  cares 
vulgus  hominum  what  they  say?)  so  can  I  conceive,  peradven- 
ture,  and  so  canst  thou.  When  all  is  said,  yet  since  some  be 
good,  some  bad,  let's  put  it  to  the  venture.  I  conclude  therefore 
with  Seneca. 

 cur  Toro  viduo  jaces  ? ' 

Tristem  juventam  solve  :  nunc  luxus  rape, 
Efifunde  habenas,  optimos  vita;  dies 
Effluere  prohibe.- 

Why  dost  thou  lye  alone,  let  thy  youth  and  best  dayes  to  passe 
away?  Marry  whilst  thou  maist,  donee  virenti  canities  abest 
morosa,  whilest  thou  art  yet  able,  yet  lusty, 

•Elige  cui  dicas,  tu  mihi  sola  places. 


VOL.  n. 


'  Ovid. 
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make  thy  choyce,  and  that  freely,  forthwith,  make  no  delay,  but 
take  thy  fortune  as  it  falls,    Tis  true, 

*  calamitosus  est  qui  inciderit 

In  malam  uxorem,  felix  qui  in  bonam. 

'TIs  an  hazard  both  wayes  I  confess,  to  live  single  or  to  marry : 

^  Nam  at  uxorem  ducere  et  non  ducere,  malum  est ; 

it  may  be  bad,  it  may  be  good ;  as  it  is  a  cross  and  calamity  on  the 
one  side,  so  'tis  a  sweet  delighte,  an  incomparable  happiness,  a 
blessed  estate,  a  most  unspeakable  benefit, 'a  sole  content  on 
the  other;  'tis  all  in  the  proofe.  Be  not  then  so  wayward,  so 
covetous,  so  distrustful,  so  curious  and  nice,  but  let's  all  marry, 
mutitos  foventes  amplexiis.  Take  ?ne  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me  ; 
to  morrow  is  S'.  Valentine's  day,  let's  keep  it  holiday  for  Cupid's 
sake,  for  that  great  god  Love's  sake,  for  Hymen's  sake,  and  cele- 
brate Venus  Vigil  with  our  ancestors,  for  company  together, 
singing  as  they  did, 

Cras  amet,  qui  nunquam  amavit ;  quique  amavit,  eras  amet, 
Ver  novum,  ver  jam  canorum,  vere  natus  orbis  est, 
Vere  concordant  amores,  vera  nubunt  alites, 

Et  nemus  coma  resolvit,  &c.  • 

Cras  amet,  &c.  

Let  him  that  is  averse  from  marriage  read  more  in  Barbarus 
de  re  uxor.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  Lemnius  de  institut.  cap.  4.  P.  God- 
fridus  de  Amor.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  ''Nevisanus  lib.  3.  Alex,  ab 
Alexandre,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  Tunstall,  Erasmus  Tracts  in  laudem 
matrimx)nii,  l^c.  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  end  he  will  rest 
satisfied,  recant  with  Beroaldus,  do  penance  for  his  former  folly, 
singing  some  penitentiall  ditties,  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
deity  of  this  great  god  Love,  go  a  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine, 
offer  to  his  image,  sacrifice  upon  his  altar,  and  be  as  willing  at 
last  to  embrace  marriage  as  the  rest.  There  will  not  be  found, 
I  hope,  ^  No  not  in  that  severe  family  of  stoicks,  icho  shall 
refuse  to  submit  his  grave  beard,  and  siipercilioKs  hokes  to  the 
clipping  of  a  ivife ;  or  disagree  from  his  fellowes  in  this  point. 
For  what  more  willingly  (as  ^Varro  holds)  can  a  proper  man  see 
then  a  faire  iv  fe,  a  sweet  wife,  a  loving  icife  ?  can  the  world 
afford  a  better  sight,  sweeter  content,  a  fairer  object,  a  more 
gratious  aspect  ? 

•  Euripides.  ''E  gtxco  Valerius  lib.  7-  cap.  7.  '  Pen'igilium  Veneris  e 

veterc  poetS.  Domus  non  potest  consistere  sine  lucore.  Nevisanus  lib.  3.  num.  IS. 

«  Nemo  in  severissimi  Stoieorum  familid,  qui  non  barbam  quoque  ct  supcrciliiun  am- 
plexibus  uxoris  submiscrit,  avit  in  istfi  parte  a  rpliquis  dissciiserit.  Heinsius  Primiero. 
f  Quid  libentius  homo  masculus  videre  debet  quara  bellam  uxorem  ? 
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Since  then,  this  of  marriage,  is  tlie  last  and  best  refuge  and 
cure  of  heroical  love,  all  doubts  are  cleared  and  impediments  re- 
moved; 1  say  again,  what  remaines,  that  but  according  to  both 
their  desires,  they  be  happily  joyned,  since  it  cimnot  otherwise 
be  helped.  God  send  us  all  good  wives  ;  every  man  his  wish  in 
this  kinde,  and  rne  mine  ! 

»  ?ln5  <BoD  tTjat  all  tljijs  &ovlD  l;atlj  piovouffljt, 
®cnD  Ijini  f)i>s  lobe,  tljat  fjatlj  it  so  ocarc  Loiia:f)t. 

If  all  parties  be  pleased,  aske  their  banes,  'tis  a  match.  ^Fruitur 
Jlhodanthe  sponsa,  sponso  Dosicle ;  Rhodarithe  and  Dosicles 
shall  go  together ;  Clitiphon  and  Leucippe,  Theagines  and 
Chariclea;  Poliarchus  hath  his  Argenis,  Lysander  Calista,  (to 
make  up  the  maske)   Potiturque  sua  piier  Ipliis  lanthi. 

2tnD  SCroilujS  in  iufit  anD  in  quiet, 

1,0  iuitl)  QEtEstsio,  ]}ijS  oton  Tjcatt  sftocet. 

And  although  they  have  hardly  passed  the  pikes,  through  many 
difficulties  and  delayes  brought  the  match  about,  yet  let  them  take 
this  of Aristaenetus  (that  so  marry)  for  their  comforted  After 
many  troubles  and  cares,  the  marriages  of  lovers  are  more  sweet 
and  pleasant.  As  we  commonly  conclude  a  comoedy  with  a 
f  wedding,  and  shaking  of  hands,  let's  shut  up  our  discourse,  and 
end  all  with  an  s epithalamium. 

Feliciter  nuptis,  God  give  them  joye  together.  Hymen  O 
Hymenae,  Hymen  ades  O  Hymeneee !  Bonum  factum.  'Tis 
well  done.  Hand  equidem  sine  mente  reor,  sine  numine 
Diouni,  'tis  an  happy  conjunction,  a  fortunate  match,  an  even 
couple. 

Ambo  animis,  ambo  praestantes  vhibus,  ambo 
Florentes  annis,  

they  botli  excell  in  gifts  of  body  and  minde,  are  both  equal  in 
yeares,  youth,  vigor,  alacrity ;  she  is  faire  and  lovely  as  Lais  or 
Helena,  he  as  another  Charinus  or  Alcibiades, 

'  ludite  ut  lubet,  ct  brevi 


Liberos  date. 


Then  modestly  go  sport  and  playe. 
And  let's  have  every  year  a  boy. 

»  Chaucer.  >'  Conclusio  Theod.  Prodromi.  9.  1 .  Amor.  c  Qvid 

Lp.st.4.  I.  2.  Jucundiores  multo  et  suaviores  longe  post  molcstas  turbas  amnntium 

T1,P       •  X,  memmjsse  juyabit.  r  Quid  cxpcctatis,  intus  fmnt  nuptia:. 

rL„    - '  p'  S""'"' ""^  ,'--l>eere  is  within.  »  The  cmdusion  of 

.V Ivnr  r?  T""  °-  """^  ^'Tm  ••       ,  '  Catullus.  J.  Secundu. 

syivar.  lib.  Jam  vugo  thalamura  subibit,  unde  ne  virgo  redcat,  marite  cura. 

2  E  2 
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»  Goe  give  a  sweet  smel  as  incense,  and  bring  forth  jhvores,  as  the 
My ;  that  we  may  say  hereafter, 

Scitus  Mecastor  natus  est  Pamphilo  puer. 
In  the  mean  time  I  say, 

^  Ite,  agite  O  juvenes,  =  non  murmura  vestra  columbse, 
Brachia  non  hedeias,  neque  vincant  oscula  conchae. 

Gentle  youths  go  sport  your  selves  betimes. 
Let  not  the  doves  outpass  your  murmurings. 
Or  ivy  clasping  armes,  or  oyster  kissings. 

And  in  the  morn  betirae,  as  those  Lacedaemonian  lasses  saluted 
Helena  and  Menelaus,  singing  at  their  windowes  and  wishing 
good  successe,  do  we  at  yours : 

Salve  O  sponsa,  salve  felix,  det  vobis  Latona  ^ 
Felicem  Sobolem ;  Venus  Dea  det  sequalem  amorem 
Inter  vos  mutuo  ;  Saturnus  durabiles  divitias. 
Dormite,  in  pectora  mutuo  amorem  inspirantes, 
Et  desiderium !  

Good  morrow  master  bridegroom,  and  mistress  bride. 
Many  fair  lovely  bernes  to  you  betide ! 
Let  Venus  to  you  mutual  love  procure. 
Let  Saturne  give  you  riches  to  endure. 
Long  may  you  sleep  in  one  anothers  armes. 
Inspiring  sweet  desire,  and  free  from  harmes. 

Even  all  your  lives  long, 

^  Contingat  vobis  turturum  Concordia, 
Corniculae  vivacitas-  

The  love  of  turtles  hap  to  you. 
And  ravens  yeares  still  to  renew. 

Let  the  Muses  sing  (as  he  said)  the  Graces  dance,  not  at  their 
weddings  only  but  all  their  dayes  long ;  so  couple  their  Jiearis, 
that  no  irksomeness  or  anger  ever  befall  them  ;  Let  him  never 
call  her  othei-  name  then  my  joye,  my  light ;  or  she  call  him 
otherwise  then  sweet-heart.     To  this  happiness  of  theirs,  let 

»  Ecclus.  39. 14.  Galeni  Epithal.  •        <=  O  noctem  quatcr  et  quater  beatam. 

•1  TheociUus  edyl.  18.  •  Erasm.  Epitlial.  P.  /Egidii.  Nec  salient  modo  sed  duocha- 
rissima  pectora  iiidissolublli  rautuoe  benevolentiae  nodo  copulent,  ut  nihil  unquam  eos 
inccdcre  possit  Irie  vel  toedil.  lila  perpetuo  nihil  audiat  nisi,  raea  lux:  llle  vicissim 
nihil  nisi,  anirae  mi :  Atque  huic  jucundiiati  ue  senectus  detnhat,  iino  potius  aliquid 
uiaugeat. 
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not  old  age  any  lohit  detract,  but  as  their  yeai-es,  so  let  their 
mutual  love  and  comfort  increase.  And  when  they  depart 
this  life, 

—  Concordes  quoniam  vixere  tot  annos, 

Auferat  bora  duos  eadem,  nec  conjugis  usquam 
Busta  suae  videat,  nec  sit  tumulandus  ab  ilia. 

Because  they  have  so  sweetly  liv'd  together. 
Let  not  one  dye  a  day  before  the  other. 
He  bury  her,  she  him,  with  even  fate. 
One  houre  their  soules,  let  jointly  separate. 

Fortunati  ambo  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt. 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  aevo. 

_  Atque  hsec  de  atnore  dixisse  sufficiat,  sub  correctione,  » quod 
alt  ille,  ciijusque  melius  sentientis.  Plura  qui  volet  de  reme- 
diis  amoris,  legat  Jasonem  Pratensem,  Arnoldum,  Montaltum, 
Savanarolam,  Langium,  Valescum,  Crimisonum,  Alexandrum 
Benedictum,  Laurentium,  Valleriolam,  e  Poetis  Nasonem,  e 
nostratibus  Chaucerum,  &c.  with  whom  I  conclude, 

iFor  mv  bjorog  fictc  anB  ctictp  part, 
31  sfpcafe  finn  all  utiocr  rottcrtton 
®f  poll  ttat  f  celinff  talic  in  lobc'sr  art, 
»no  put  it  all  in  pour  oi^fcrrtion. 
Qto  intrcat  or  mafec  Diminution 
£M  mp  lanuruaffc  tftat  31  pou  heme}) : 
Tout  noiD  to  purpostc  of  mp  ratter  iSpeecTj. 

•  Kornmannus  de  linei  amoris.  *  Finis  0.  book  of  Troilus  and  Cres.id. 
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SECT.  III. 

MEMB.  I.   SUBSECT.  I. 

JEALOUSIE. 

Jealousie,  its  JEquivocations,  Name,  Definition,  Extent, 
severall  kindes ;  of  Princes,  Parents,  Friends. 
In  Beasts,  Mai :  before  Marriage,  as 
Corrivals;  or  after,  as  in  this  place. 

Valescus  de  Taranta  cap.  de  Melanchol.  MUan  Montaltus 
Felix  Platerus,  Guianerius,  put  jealousie  for  a  cause  of  rnelan- 
choly,  others  for  a  symptome ;  because  melancholy  persons 
amongst  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  minde,  are 
most  obnoxious  to  it.  But  me  thinks,  for  the  latitude  it  hath,  and 
that  prerogative  above  other  ordinary  symptomes,  it  ought  to  be 
treated  of  as  a  species  apart,  being  of  so  great  and  eminent  note, 
so  furious  a  passion,  and  almost  of  as  great  extent  as  love  it  self, 
as  a  Benedetto  Varcbi  holds,  No  love  wiiJvout  a  mixture  of  jea- 
lousie; qui  non  zelat,  non  amat.  For  these  causes,  I  will  dilate, 
and  treat  of  it  by  it  self,  as  a  bastard- branch  or  kinde  of  Love 
Melancholy,  which,  as  heroical  love  goeth  commonly  before 
marriage,  doth'Usually  follow,  torture,  and  crucifie  in  like  sort; 
deserves  therefore  to  be  rectified  alike,  requires  as  much  care 
and  industry,  in  setting  out  the  severall  causes,  prognosticks 
and  cures  of  it.  Which  I  have  more  willingly  done,  that  he 
that  is  or  hath  been  jealous,  may  see  his  errour  as  in  a  glasse ;  he 
that  is  not,  may  learn  to  detest,  avoid  it  himselfe,  and  dispossess 
others  that  are  any  wise  affected  with  it. 

Jealousie  is  described  and  defined  to  be  ^  a  certain  siispition 
loliich  the  lover  hath,  of  Ike  pariy  he  chiefly  loveth,  lest  he  or 
■she  should  be  enamored  of  another :  or  any  eager  desire  to 
enjoye  some  beauty  alone,  to  have  it  proper  to  himselfe  only : 
a  fear  or  doubt,  lest  any  forrainer  should  participate  or  share 
with  him  in  his  love.  Or  (as  "^Scaliger  adds)  a  fcare  of  losing 
her  favour,  whom  .he  so  earnestly  affects.    Cardan  cals  it  a 


«  Id  liis  Oration  of  Jealousie,  put  out  by  Fr.  Sansevino.  Benedetto  Varchi. 

«  Exercltat.  017.  Ciun  metuiintis  iic  amaiie  rci  exturbemur  possessione. 
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^zealefor  love,  and  a  kinde  of  envy  lest  any  man  should  beguile 
us.    i^Ludovicus  Vives  defines  it  in  the  very  same  words,  or 

little  differing  in  sense.  .     ,     .  ,  j  n 

There  be  many  other  jealousies,  but  improperly  so  called  all ; 
as  that  of  parents,  tutors,  guardians  over  their  children  ;  friends 
whom  they  love ;  or  su^ h  as  are  left  to  their  wardship  or  pro- 
tection. 

(Storax,  non  rediit  hac  nocte  a  coena  ^schinus, 
Neque  servulorum  quispiam  qui  adversum  ierant  ? 

As  the  olde  man  in  the  comoedy  cried  out  in  passion,  and 
from  a  soUicitous  feare  and  care  he  had  of  his  adopted  son) 
^not  of  their  beautij,  hut  lest  they  should  miscarry,  do  amiss,  v 
or  any  ivay  discredit,  disgi'ace  (as  Vives  notes)  or  endanger 
themselves  and  ns.  ^^geus  was  so  soUicitous  for  his  son 
Theseus,  (when  he  went  to  fight  with  the  Minotaure)  of  his 
success,  lest  he  should  be  foiled.  Prona  est  timori  semper  in 
pejus  fides.  We  are  still  apt  to  suspect  the  worst  in  such 
doubtful  cases,  as  many  wives  in  their  husbands  absence ;  fond 
mothers  in  their  childrens:  lest  if  absent,  they  should  be 
misled  or  sicke,  and  are  continually  expecting  newes  from 
them,  how  they  do  fare,  and  what  is  become  of  them,  they 
cannot  endure  to  have  them  long  out  of  their  sight.  Oh  my 
sweet  son,  O  my  dear  childe,  &c.  Paul  was  jealous  over  the 
church  of  Corinth,  as  he  confesseth,  2  Cor.  11.  3.  With 
a  godly  jealousie,  to  present  them  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ ; 
and  he  was  affraid  still,  lest  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eva  through 
his  subtilty,  so  their  mindes  could  be  corrupt  from  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ.  God  himself,  in  some  sense.  Is  said 
to  be  jealous,  ^  /  am  a  jealous  God,  and  will'  visite :  so  Psal. 
79,  5.  Shall  thy  jealousie  burn  like  fire  for  ever  ?  But  these 
are  improperly  called  jealousies,  and  by  a  metaphor,  to  shew 
the  care  and  sollicitude  they  have  of  them.  Although  some 
jealousies  express  all  the  symptomes  of  this  which  we  treat  of, 
feare,  sorrow,  anguish,  anxiety,  suspition,  hatred,  &c.  the 
object  only  varied.  That  of  some  fathers  is  very  eminent,  to 
their  sons  and  heires ;  for  though  they  love  them  dearly  being 
children,  yet  now  comming  toward  mans  estate  they  may  not 
well  abide  them ;  the  son  and  heire  is  commonly  sick  of  the 
father,  and  the  father  again  may  not  well  brook  his  eldest  son ; 
inde  simidtates,  plemmque  contentiones  et  inimicitia;;  but 
that  of  princes  is  most  notorious,  as  when  they  fear  corrivals 

•Zelus  do  fonna  est  Invidcntite  species,  ne  quis  form!  q\iam  amamus  fraatur. 

3.  de  Anima.  '  R.  de  Anima.  Tangimur  /.clotypia  de  pupillis,  liberis 

chansque  curae  nostiiE  coiicreditis,  non  de  ionai,  sed  ne  male  sit  iis,  aut  ne  nobis 
sibique  patent  ignominiam.        ^  Plutarcli.       •  Scnec.  in  Here.  fur.      f  Exod.  90. 
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(If  I  may  so  call  tliem)  successouis,  emulators,  subjects,  or 
such  as  they  have  olFetided,     '•^Omnisque  poiestas  impoliens 
consortis  erit :   Tliey  are  still  siispitioits,  lest  iheir  authority 
sli07ild  he  diminished,  ^  as  one  observes ;  and  as  Cornineus 
hath  it,  c  It  cannot  he  expressed  what  slender  causes  tlmj  liave 
of  their  grief e  and  suspition,  a  secret  disease,  that  commonly 
lurkes  and  hreedes  in  princes  families.    Sometimes  it  is  for 
their  honour  onely ;  as  that  of  Adrian  the  emperour,  that 
killed  all  his  emulators.    Saul  envied  David  ;  Domitian  Agri- 
cola,  because  he  did  excell  him,  obscure  his  honour  as  he 
thought,  eclipse  his  fame.    Juno  turned  Prsetus  daughters  into 
kine,  for  that  they  contended  with  her  for  beauty ;  Cyparissse 
king  Eteocles'  children,  were  envied  of  the  goddesses  for  their 
excellent  good  parts,  and  dancing  amongst  the  rest,  saith 
^  Constantine  ;  and  for  that  cause,  flung  downe  headlong  from 
heaven,  and  huried  in  a  ]jit ;  hut  the  earth  took  pity  q/'  them, 
and  brought  out  cypress  trees  to  preserve  their  memories, 
^Niobe,  Arachne,  and  Marsias  can  testifie  as  much.     But  it 
is  most  grievous  when  it  is  for  a  kingdome  it  self,  or  matters 
of  commodity,  it  produceth  lamentable  effects,  especially  a- 
mongst  tyrants,  in  despoiico  imperio,  and  such  as  are  more 
feared  then  beloved  qf  their  subjects,  that  get  and  keep  their 
soveraignty  by  force,  and  feare.    S  Quod  civihus  tenere  te  in- 
vitis  scias,  Sfc.  as  Plialaris,  Dionysius,  Periander  held  theirs. 
For  though  feare,  covvardise  and  jealousie,  in  Plutarch's  opinion, 
be  the  common  causes  of  tyranny,  as  in  Nero,  Caligula,  Tibe- 
rius, yet  most  take  them  to  be  symptomes.    For  ^  ichat  slave, 
ichat  hangman  (as  Bodine  well  expresseth  this  passion,  /.  2. 
c.  5.  de  rep.)  can  so  cruelhj  torture  a  condemned  person,  as 
this  feare  and  suspition  f  Feare  of  death,  infnmie,  torments, 
are  those  furies  and  vultures  that  vexe  and  disquiet  tyrants,  and 
torture  them  day  and  night,  with  perpetuall  terrors  and  affrights, 
envy,  suspition,  feare,  desire  of  revenge,  and  a  thousand  such 
disagreeing  perturhations,  turn  and  affright  the  soule  out  of 
the  hinges  of  health ;  and  more  grievously  wound  and  pierce, 
then  those  cruel  masters  can  exasperate  and  vexe  their  prentises 


*  Lucan.  Danceus  Aphoris.  polit.  Semper  itietuunt  ne  eorum  authorilas 

minuatur.  =  Belli  Neapol.  lib.  5.    Dici  non  potest  quam  tenues  cf  infirmas 

causas  liabent  moeroris  et  suspitionis,  et  hie  est  morbus  occultus,  qui  in  familiis  prin- 
cipum  regnat.  Omncs  cereulos  interfecit.  Larapriil.  '  Cotisianl.  a^ri- 

cult.  lib.  10.  c.  5.  Cyparissre  Elcoclis  filix,  saltantes  ad  icmulationcra  Dcnrum  in  pit 
teum  demolitie  sunt,  sed  lorra  miserata,  cupressos  inde  produxit.  ^9''"'" 
e  Seneca.  Quis  autem  carnifex  addictum  supplicio  cnideluis  affitiat,  qiiam 

nictus?  Metus,  inquam  morlis,  infamix,  cniciatus,  sunt  iliae  ultrices  furix  tjua:  tyraunos 
exagitant,  &c.  Mulio  acerbius  sauciant  el  pungunt,  quam  crudeles  doinmi  servos  viiictos, 
fustibus  ac  tormentis  exulccrarc  possunt. 
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w  servants,  with  dubbes,  loUippes,  chaines  and  tortures. 
Many  terrible  examples  we  have  in  this  kindc,  amongst  the 
Turkes  especially,  many  jealous  outrages;  "  Selimus  killed 
Cornutus  his  yongest  brother,  five  of  his  nephevvcs,  Mustapha 
Bassa,  and  divers  others.  "^Bajazet,  the  second  Turke,  jealous 
of  the  valour  and  greatness  of  Acmet  Bassa,  caused  him  to 
be  slaine.  <=Solyman  the  magnificent,  murdered  his  ovvn  son 
Mustapha;  and 'tis  an  ordinary  thing  amongst  them,  to  make 
away  their  brothers,  or  any  competitors,  at  the  first  comming 
to  the  crown  :  'tis  all  the  solemnity  they  use  at  their  fathers 
funerals.  What  mad  pranks,  in  his  jealous  fury,  did  Herode 
of  old  commit  in  Jury,  when  he  massacred  all  the  children  of 
a  yeare  old  ?  Valens,  the  emperour  in  Constantinople,  when 
as  he  left  no  man  alive  of  quality  in  his  kingdome  that  had  his 
name  begun  with  Theo,  Theodoti,  TheognostI,  Theodosii, 
Theoduli,  &c.  They  went  all  to  their  long  home,  because  a 
wizard  told  him  that  name  should  succeed  in  his  empire. 
And  what  furious  designes  hath  '^Jo.  Basilius,  that  Musco- 
vian  tyrant,  practised  of  late  ?  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  that 
strange  suspition,  which  Suetonius  reports  of  Claudius  Cagsar, 
and  of  Doniitian ;  they  were  afraid  of  every  man  they  saw : 
And,  which  Herodian  reports  of  Antoninus  and  Geta,  those 
two  jealous  brothers;  the  one  could  not  endure  so  much  as 
the  others  servants ;  but  made  away  him,  his  chiefest  fol- 
lowers, and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  or  were  his  well-wishers. 
^  Maximiniis  perceiving  himselfe  to  be  odious  to  most  men, 
because  he  was  come  to  that  height  of  honour  out  of  base 
beginnings,  and  suspecting  his  meane  parentage  would  be 
objected  to  Mm ;  caused  all,  the  Senators  that  were  nobly 
descended,  to  be  slaine^  in  a  jealous  humour,  turned  all  the 
servants  of  Alexander,  his  predecessor,  out  of  doores,  and 
sleio  many  of  them,  because  they  lamented  their  masters 
death,  suspecting  them  to  be  traytors,  for  the  love  they  bare 
to  him.^  When  Alexander  in  his  fury  had  made  Clitus,  his 
deare  friend,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  now,  (saith  eCurtius) 
an  alienation  in  his  subjects  hearts,  none  durst  talk  with  him; 
he  began  to  be  jealous  of  himselfe,  lest  they  should  attempt  as 
much  on  him,  and  said,  they  lived  like  so  many  wilde  beasts 

"  Lonicerus  Tom.  l.  Turc.  hist.  c.  14.  Jovius  vita  ejus.  '  Knowlcs. 

Busbcquius.  Sand.  fol.  52.  •>  Nicepliorus  lil).  1 1.  c.  45.  Socrates  lib.  7.  cap.  -35. 

Ncque  Viilens  alicui  pepcrcit  qui  Theo  cognomiiie  vocaretur.  e  AlcxaiiH. 

Ga^uin.  Muscov.  iiist.  descrip.  c.  5.  f  Dr.  Flclcher;  Timet  omnes  no  insidix 

esscnt,  HeriKliaii.  I.  7.  Maximinus  invisiim  sa  sentiens,  quod  ex  Infimo  loco  in  taniam 
iqrtuiiam  venisset  morilius  ac  frcnere  Ijarbariis,  inctucns  ne  natarmm  ohscuritas  objice- 
retur,  omnes  Alexandri  prinriecessoris  it.inistros  nx  .lulfi  cjecit,  pluribus  interlectis  quod 
mcEsti  essent  ad  mortem  Alexandri,  insidias  indc  ractueus.  s  Lib.  8.  Tanquam 

tcrrc  Bolitudinc  vivcbant,  tcrrentes  alios,  timentes. 
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in  a  wildernesfie,  one  afraide  of  another.    Our  moderne  stories 
afford  us  many  notable  examples.     Henry  the  third  of  France, 
jealous  of  Henry  of  Loraine  Duke  of  Guise,  Anno  1.588.  caused 
liira  to  be  murdered  in  his  owne  chamber.      Lewes  the  ele- 
venth, was  so  suspitious,  he  duist  not  trust  his  children ;  every 
man  about  him  he  suspected  for  a  traytor :  Many  strange  tricks 
Comineus  telleth  of  him.    How  jealous  was  our  Henry  the 
fourth  of  king  Richard  the  second,  so  long  as  he  lived,  after 
he  was  deposed  ?  and  of  his  own  son  Henry,  in  his  later  dayes  ? 
which  the  Prince  well  perceiving,  came  to  visite  his  father  in 
his  sicknesse,  in  a  watchet  velvet  gowne,  full  of  oilet  holes,  and 
with  needles  sticking  in  them,  (as  an  embleme  of  jealousie) 
and  so  pacified  his  suspitious  father,  after  some  speeches  and 
protestations,  which  he  had  used  to  that  purpose.  Perpetual 
imprisonment,  as  that  of  Robert  ^  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the 
dayes  of  Henry  the  first ;  forbidding  of  marriage  to  some  per- 
sons, with  such  like  edicts  and  prohibitions,  are  ordinary  in 
all  states.     In  a  word  ("^as  he  said)  three  things  cause  jea- 
lousie :  a  mighty  state,  a  riche  treasure,  a  faire  wife.  Or 
where  there  is  a  crackt  title,  much  tyranny,  and  many  exac- 
tions.   In  our  state,  as  being  freed  from  all  these  feares  and 
miseries,  we  may  be  most  secure  and  happy  under  the  raign  of 
our  fortunate  prince. 

f  His  fortune  hath  indebted  him  to  none. 
But  to  all  his  people  universally ; 
And  not  to  them  but  for  their  love  alone, 
Which  they  account  as  placed  worthily. 
He  is  so  set,  he  hath  no  cause  to  be 
Jealous,  or  dreadfull  of  disloyalty  ; 
The  pedistall  whereon  his  greatnesse  stands. 
Is  held  of  all  our  hearts,  and  all  our  hands. 

But  I  rove,  I  confesse.  These  sequivocations,  jealousies,  and 
many  such,  which  crucifie  the  soules  of  men,  are  not  here 
properly  meant,  or  in  this  distinction  of  ours  included ;  but 
that  alone  which  is  for  beauty,  tending  to  love,  and  wherein 
they  can  brooke  no  corrival,  or  endure  any  participation.  And 
this  jealousie  belongs  as  well  to  bruite  beasts  as  men.  Some 
creatures,  saith  sVives,  swans,  doves,  cockes,  bulls,  &c.  are 
jealous  as  well  as  men,  and  as  much  moved,  for  feare  of  com- 
munion. 

•  Serres  fol.  56.  Neap,  belli  lib.  5.  Nulli  prorsus  liomiiii  fidebat,  onines 

insidiari  sibi  putabaf.  «  Camden's  Remaincs.  d  Mat  Paris,  '  R.  T. 

notes  in  blason  jealousie.  ^  Daniel  in  his  Panegyrick  to  the  king.  »  J.  Ue 

anim&  cap.  de  zel.  Aniroalia  quacdara  zeiotypi&  tanguntur,  ut  olorcs,  columba,  galli, 
tauri,  Stc.  ob  meium  commuDionis. 
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»  Grege  pro  toto  bella  juvenci, 
Si  conjugio  timuere  silo, 
Possunt  timidi  piielia  cervi, 
Et  mugitus  clant  concept!  signa  fiiroris. 

In  Venus'  cause  what  mighty  battels  make 
Your  raving  bulls,  and  stirs  for  their  herds'  sake? 
And  harts  and  bucks  that  are  so  timorous, 
Will  fight  and  roare,  if  once  they  be  but  jealous. 

In  bulls,  horses,  goats,  this  is  most  apparently  discerned,  liulls 
especially;  alium  in  pascuis  non  admit  tit ;  he  will  not  admit 
another  bull  to  feed  in  the  same  pasture,  saith  ^  Oppian  :  which 
Stephanus  Bathorius,  late  king  of  Poland,  used  as  an  impresse, 
with  that  motto,  Regnum  non  capit  duos.  R.  T.  in  his  blason 
of  jealousie,  telleth  a  story  of  a  swan  about  Windsore,  that 
finding  a  strange  cocke  with  his  mate,  did  swim,  I  know  not 
how  many  miles  after  him,  to  kill  him ;  and  when  he  had  so 
done,  came  back  and  killed  his  hen ;  a  certaine  trutli,  he  saith, 
done  upon  Thames,  as  many  water-men,  and  neighbour  gentle- 
men can  tell.  Fidem  suam  liberet ;  for  my  part,  I  do  beleeve 
it  may  be  true ;  for  swans  liave  ever  been  branded  with  that 
epithite  of  jealousie. 

<^  3U;c  icaloujef  srtoannc  agaiiwt  'iyifs  Dcatlb  tfiat  jtinofctlj, 
3tnD  tkc  tfje  oiDic  tj&at  of  DcatJj  DoDc  btinnfctFj. 

Some  say  as  much  of  elephants,  that  they  are  more  jealbus 
then  any  other  creatures  whatsoever ;  and  those  old  /Egyp- 
tians, as  Pierius  informeth  us,  expresse,  in  their  hierogly- 
phicks,  the  passion  of  jealousie  by  a  camell;  because  that 
fearing  the  worst  still  about  matters  of  venery,  he  loves  soli- 
tudes, that  he  may  enjoye  his  pleasure  alone,  et  in  quoscunque 
obvios  insiirgit,  zelotypicB  stimulis  agitaiiis,  he  will  quarrel 
and  fight  with  whosoever  come  next,  man  or  beast,  in  his 
jealous  fits.  I  have  reade  as  much  of  s  crocodiles ;  and  if  Peter 
Martyr's  authority  be  authentique,  legat.  Bahylonica  lib.  .3. 
you  shall  have  a  strange  tale  to  that  purpose  confidently  related. 
Another  story  of  the  jealousie  of  dogs,  see  in  Hieron.  Fabricius 
Tract.  3.  cap.  5.  de  loqueld  animalium. 

But  this  furious  passion  is  most  eminent  in  men ;  and  is  as 
well  amongst  batchelors,  as  married  men.  If  it  appear  amongst 
batchelors  we  commonly  call  them  rivals  or  corrivals,  a  meta- 


•  Senec.i.  ^  Lib.  1 1 .  Cynoget. 

Aldrovanfl.  «  Lil).  12. 

ajnat,  quo  solus  solu  luomiiia  fruaiur. 
simi,  .&c. 


<^  Chaucer  in  his  sssembly  of  fowls. 
Sibl  timens  circa  res  vciicrcas,  solitudiiies 
»  Crocodili  zdotypi  ct  uxorum  amaiitis- 
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phor  derived  from  a  river,  rivales  a    rivo ;  for  as  a  river, 
saith  Acron  in  Hor.  art.  Poet,  and  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eunuch. 
divides  a  common  grounde  betwixt  two  men,  and  both  parti- 
cipate of  it,  so  is  a  woman  indifferent  betwixt  two  suiters,  both 
likely  to  enjoye  her;  and  thence  comes  this  emulation,  which 
breakes  out  many  times  into  tempestuous  stormes,  and  produ- 
ceth  lamentable  effects,  murder  it  self,  with  much .  cruelty, 
many  single  combats.    They  cannot  endure  the  least  injury 
done  unto  them  before  their  mistress ;  and  in  her  defence,  will 
bite  off  one  anothers  noses  ;  they  are  most  impatient  of  any 
floute,  disgrace,  the  least  emulation  or  participation  in  that 
kinde.    ^  Lacerat  lacertum  Largi  mordax  Memnius.  Mem- 
nius  the  Roman  (as  Tully  tcls  the  story  de  oratore  lib.  2.) 
being  corrival  with  Largus  at  Terracina,  bit  him  by  the  arme, 
which  fact  of  his  was  so  famous,  that  it  afterwards  grew  to  a 
proverbe,  in  those  parts,    ^  Phfedria  could  not  abide  his  corrival 
Thraso :  for  when  Parmeno  demanded,  numquid  aliud  itnperas? 
whether  he  would  command  him  any  more  service :  No  more 
(saith  he)  bid  to  speake  in  his  behalfe,  and  to  drive  away  his 
corrival,  if  he  could.    Constantine  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his 
husbandry,  cap.  11.  hath  a  pleasant  tale  of  the  pine  tree  ;  '^she 
was  once  a  faire  maid,  whom  Pineus  and  Boreas  two  corrivals, 
dearly  sought ;  but  jealous  Boreas  broke  her  neck,  &c.  And 
in  his  18  chapter  he  telleth  another  tale  of  ^Mars,  that  in  his 
jealousie  slew  Adonis.   Petronius  calleth  this  passion  amantium 
furiosam  (zmulationem,  a  furious  emulation;  and  their  sym- 
ptomes  are  well  expressed  by  Sir  Jeffery  Chaucer,  in  his  first 
Canterbury  tale.    It  will  make  the  neerest  and  dearest  friends 
fall  out ;  they  will  endure  all  other  things  to  bee  common,  goods, 
lands,  monys,  participate  of  each  others  pleasures,  and  take  in 
good  part  any  disgraces,  injuries  in  another  kinde;  but,  as  Pro- 
pertius  well  describes  it  in  an  elegy  of  his,  in  this  they  will 
suffer  nothing,  have  no  corrivals. 

^  Tu  mihi  vel  ferro  pectus,  vel  perde  veneno, 
A  domina  tantum  te  modo  tolle  mea : 
Te  sociupi  vitee,  te  corporis  esse  licebit, 

Te  dominum  admitto  rebus  amice  meis. 
Lecto  te  solum,  lecto  te  deprecor  uno, 
Rivalem  possum  non  ego  ferre  Jovem. 


»  Qui  dividit  aOTum  communem ;  Inde  deducifur  ad  nmantes.  Erasmus 
chil.  1 .  Cent.  9.  tTdag.  99.  '  Ter.  Eun  act.  1 .  sc.  1 .  M«ni«  T«)sm.m  ornato 

,'e^bis.  et  istum  cemdum,  quoad  poteris,  ab  ea  pellito.  .  •>  Pmu.  puclla  qum.dam 

fuit,  &c.  •  Mars  zelotyp»is  Adonidem  intetkcit.  ^' 
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Stab  me  with  sword,  or  poyson  strong 

Give  me  to  work  my  bane  ; 
So  thou  court  not  my  lass,  so  thou 

From  mistress  mine  refrain. 
Command  my  selfe,  my  body,  purse. 

As  thine  own  goods  take  all. 
And  as  my  neerest  dearest  friend, 

I  ever  use  thee  shall. 
O  spare  my  love,  to  have  alone 

Her  to  my  self  I  crave. 
Nay,  Jove  himselfe  I'll  not  endure 

My  rival  for  to  have. 

This  jealgusie  which  I  am  to  treat  of,  is  that  which  belongs 
to  married  men,  in  respect  of  their  owne  wives ;  to  whose  estate, 
as  no  sweetnesse,  pleasure,  happinesse  can  be  compared  in  the 
world,  if  they  live  quietly  and  loveingly  together  3  so  if  they 
disagree  or  be  jealous,  those  bitter  pils  of  sorrow  and  grief 
disasterous  mischieves,  mischances,  tortures,  gripings,  discon- 
tents, are  not  to  be  separated  from  them.  A  most  violent  pas- 
sion It  IS,  where  it  taketh  place,  an  unspeakable  torment,  a 
hellish  torture,  an  infernal  plague,  as  Aiiosto  cals  it;  A fum, 
a  continual  fever,  full  of  suspition,  feme,  and  sorrow  ;  amar- 
tmdome  a  mirth-marring  monster.  The  sorroio  and  ^riefof 
heart  of  one  woman  jealous  of  another,  is  heavier  the^  death, 
tff  T  '  •^^"'""^h  did  Hannah,  vexe  her  and  upbraid 

nei  sore.  lis  a  mam  vexation,  a  most  intollerable  burden, 
a  corrosive  to  all  content,  a  frenzy,  a  madness  it  self,  as  b  Bene- 

I"?    P'^^^'i  '""^^'^  «f  Giovanni  de  la 

^asa,  that  reverend  Lord,  as  he  stiles  him. 


SUBSECT.  11. 

Causes  of  Jealousie.     Who  are  most  apt.   Idleness,  melan- 
ctioly,  impotenaj,  long  absence,  beauty,  wantonness, 
naught  themselves.    Allurements  from  time, 
place,  persons,  bad  usage. 

Astrologers  make  the  stars  a  cause  or  signe  of  this 

n  nh  r'''^- '  '"^  ""f  ^^^'y  '"^"^  l^°r«s^ope  will  g  ve  a 
probable  conjecture  whether  he  will  be  jealous  or  no   fnA  ! 

wluit  time,  by  direction  of  the  significato^s  tothe"  s^e^'er  1"'" 

nil  sors  :  their  aphorismes  are  to  be  read  in  Albubator,  Ponta- 

nus,  Skoner,  Junctine,&c.  Bodine  cap.  5.  meth.  hist.\,cdL 

•1  Sam.  1.6.  ''Blason  of  Jealousie, 
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a  great  cause  to  the  country  or  clirae,  and  discoursetli  largely 
there  of  this  subject,  saying,  that  soutliertie  men  are  more  hot, 
lascivious,  and  jealous,  then  such  as  live  in  the  north  ;  they 
can  hardly  containe  themselves  in  those  hotter  climes,  but  are 
most  subject;  to  prodigious  lu?ts.  Leo  Afer  telleth  incredible 
things  almost,  of  the  lust  and  jealousie  of  his  country  men  of 
Africke,  and  especially  sucli  as  live  about  Cartilage ;  and  so 
doth  every  geographer  of  them  in  "Asia,  Turkic,  Spaniards, 
Italians.  Germany  hath  not  so  many  drunkards,  England  to- 
bacconists, France  dancers,  Holland  mariners,  as  Italy  alone 
hath  jealous  husbands.  And  in  Italy,  some  account  them 
of  Piacenza  more  jealous  then  the  rest.  In  "  Germany,  France, 
Brhtain,  Scandia,  Poland,  Muscovy,  they  are  not  so  troubled 
with  this  ferall  malady,  although  Damianus  a  Goes,  which  I 
doe  much  wonder  at,  in  liis  topography  of  Laplande,  and 
Herbastein  of  Russia,  against  the  stream  of  all  other  geogra- 
phers, would  fasten  it  upon  those  northerne  inhabitants. 
Altoraarius  Poggius,  and  Munster  in  his  description  of  Ba- 
den, reports  that  men  and  women  of  all  sorts,  go  commonly 
into  the  bathes  together,  without  all  suspltion,  the  name  of 
jealousie  (saith  Munster)  is  not  so  much  as  once  heard  of 
among  them :  In  Frisland  the  women  kiss  him  they  drink 
to,  and  are  kissed  again  of  those  they  pledge.  The  virgins  in 
Holland  go  hand  in  hand  with  yong  men  from  home,  glide 
on  the  ice,  such  is  their  harmless  liberty,  and  lodge  toge- 
ther abroad  without  suspition,  which  rash  Sansovinus,  an 
Italian,  makes  a  great  signe  of  unchastity.  In  France,  upon 
small  acquaintance,  it  is  usual  to  court  other  mens  wives, 
to  come  to  their  houses,  and  accompany  them  arme  in 
arme  in  the  streets,  without  imputation.  In  the  most  northerne 
countries,  yong  men  and  maids  familiarly  dance  together, 
men  and  their  wives,  ''which,  Siena  only  excepted,  Italians 
may  not  abide.  The  ^  Greekes,  on  the  other  side,  have  their 
private  bathes  for  men  and  women,  where  they  must  not 
come  neer,  not  so  much  as  see  one  another:  and  as  ^ Bo- 
dine  observes  lib.  5.  de  repub.  the  Italians  could  never  en- 
dure this,  or  a  Spaniard ;  the  very  conceit  of  it  would  make 
him  mad :  and  for  that  cause  they  locke  up  their  women,  and 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  neer  men,  so  much  as  in  the  s  church, 


'  Mullerum  conditio  misera ;  iiullam  honcstam  crcdiml  nisi  domo  concKisa  vivat. 
•>  Fines  Morison.  Nomcn  zclotypioe  apud  istos  locum  iiou  habet.  lib.  3.  c.  8. 

Fines  Moris,  part.  a.  cap.  2.  Busbcquius.  Saii'Is.  fPrae  araore 

et  zelotypia  saepius  insaniunt.  e  Australes  iie  sacra  quidera  publica  fieri 

patiuntur,  nisi  uterque  texus  pariete  medio  dividatur ;  et  qmim  in  Angliain,  inquit, 
legationis  causfi  profcctus  esscm,  audivi  Mcndozam  icgaium  Hispaniarura  dicentem, 
turpe  esse  viros  et  foeminas,  SiC. 
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but  with  a  partition  between.  He  telleth  moreover,  how  that 
when  he  loas  embassadour  in  England,  he  heard  Mendoza^ 
the  Spanish  legate,  Jinding  fault  with  it,  as  a  filthy  custome 
for  men  and  women  to  sit  pronmcuously  hi  churches  togetlier  : 
but  Dr.  Dale,  tlw  master  of  the  requests,  told  him  again,  that 
it  was  indeed  a  filthy^  custome  in  Spain,  where  they  could  not 
contain  themselves  from  lascivious  tlwughts  in  their  holy 
places,  but  not  with  us.  Baronius,  in  his  Annals  oat  of  Euse- 
bius,  taxeth  Licinius  the  emperour  for  a  decree  of  his  made  to 
tills  eflfect,  Jubens  ne  viri  simxd  cum  mulieribus  in  Ecclesid 
interessent :  for  being  prodigiously  naught  himself,  aliorum 
naturam  ex  szid  vitiosd  viente  spectanit,  he  so  esteemed  others. 
But  \ve  are  far  from  any  such  strange  conceits,  and  will  permit 
our  wives  and  daughters  to  go  to  the  taverne  with  a  friend,  as 
Aubanus  saith,  modo  absit  lascivia,  and  suspect  nothing;  to 
kiss  comming  and  going,  which  as  Erasmus  writes  in  one  of  his 
epistles,  they  cannot  endure,  England  is  a  paradise  for  wo- 
men, and  hell  for  horses :  Italy  a  paradise  for  horses,  hell  for 
women,  as  the  diverbe  goes.  Some  make  a  question  whether 
this  headstrong  passion  rage  more  in  women  then  men,  as 
Montague  I.  3.  But  sure  it  is  more  outragious  in  women,  as 
all  other  melancholy  is,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  their 
sexe.    Scahger,  Poet.  lib.  cap.  13.  concludes  against  women. 

Besides  tlmr  meonsimcy,  treachery,  suspition,  dissimulation, 
superstition,  pride,  (for  all  women  are  by  nature  proud)  desire 
oj  soveraigiity,  ij  they  be  great  women  (he  gives  iustance  in 
Juno)  bitterness  and  jealousie  are  the  most  remarkable  Qf- 
jeclions.  ^ 

^  Sed  neque  fulvus  aper  media  tarn  fulviw  in  ir4  est, 
Fulmineo  rapidos  dum  rotat  ore  canes 
Nec  Leo,  &c  .  ' 

Tyger,  bore,  bear,  viper,  lioness, 
A  womans  fury  cannot  express. 

'  Some  say  red-headed  women,  pale-coloured,  black-eved  and  of 
a  shril  voice,  are  most  subject  to  jealousie. 

^  High  colour  in  a  woman  choler  shews. 
Naught  are  they,  peevish,  proud,  malicious  • 
But  worst  of  all,  red,  slu'il,  and  jealous. 

•Idea.  MuUeres  pneterquam  quod  sunt  iiifida?  • 
"  Ovid.  2.  de  an.  cBartello.  c™^''  "lotyp«  supra  modum. 
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Comparisons  are  odious;  I  neither  parallel  them  witli  others, 
nor  debase  them  any  more:  men  and  women  are  both  bad', 
and  too  subject  to  this  pernicious  infirmity.  It  is  most  part  a' 
symptome  and  cause  of  melancholy,  as  Plater  and  Valescus 
teach  us  :  melancholy  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  and  jealous  apt 
to  be  melancholy. 

»  Pale  jealousiCj  childe  of  insatiate  love. 
Of  heart-sick  thoughts  which  melancholy  bred, 
A  hell-tormenting  teare,  no  faith  can  move. 
By  discontent  with  deadly  poyson  fed  j 
With  headless  youth  and  errour  vainly  led. 
A  mortall  plague,  a  vertue-drowning  floode, 
A  hellish  fire,  not  quenched  but  with  bloud. 

If  idleness  concurr  with  melancholy,  such  persons  are  most 
apt  to  be  jealous  ;  'tis  ^  Nevisanus'  note,  An  idle  woman  is  pre^ 
sumed  to  be  lascivious,  and  often  jealous.  Mulier  cum  sola 
cogitat,  male  cogitat :  And  'tis  not  unlikely,  for  they  have  no 
other  business  to  trouble  their  heads  with. 

More  particular  causes  be  these  which  follow.  Impotency 
first,  when  a  man  is  not  able  of  himselfe  to  performe  those  dues 
which  he  ought  unto  his  wife :  for  though  he  be  an  honest , 
liver,  hurt  no  man,  yet  Trebius  the  lawyer  may  make  a  ques- 
tion, an  suum  cuiqiie  tribuat,  whether  he  give  every  one  their 
owne  ;  and  therefore,  when  he  takes  notice  of  his  wants,  and 
perceives  her  to  be  more  craving,  clamorous,  unsatiable  and 
prone  to  lust  then  is  fit,  he  begins  presently  to  suspect,  that 
wherein  he  is  defective,  she  will  satisfie  her  selfe,  she  will  be 
pleased  by  some  other  meanes.  Cornelius  Gallus  hath  elegantly 
expressed  this  humor  in  an  epigram  to  his  Lycoris. 

Jamque  alios  juvenes  aliosque  requirit  amores. 
Me  vocat  imbellem  decrepitumque  senem,  &c. 

For  this  cause  is  most  evident  in  old  men,  that  are  cold  and 
drye  by  nature,  and  married  sued  plenis,  to  yong  wanton  wives. 
With  old  doting  Janivere  in  Chaucer,  they  begin  to  mistrust  all 
is  not  well ; 

 <s\)t  tDas  pong  anti    toac  olD, 

%na  tfjcrcfovc  ijc  fcarcD  to  be  a  ducfeolo. 

And  how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  Old  age  is  a  disease  of  it 
self,  loathsome,  full  of  suspition  and  feare ;  when  it  is  at  best, 
unable,  unfit  for  such  matters.     *=  Tarn  apta  nuptiis  quam 


^  R.  T.  Lib.  3.  num.  8.  Mulier  otiosa  facile  pncsumitur  luxuriosa,  et 

stepe  zeloiypa.  °  Ldb.  2.  num.  4. 
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bruma  messihus,  as  welcome  to  a  yong  woman  as  snow  in  har- 
vest, saith  Nevisanus :  Et  si  capis  javenadam,  faclet  tihi  cor- 
nua.    Marry  a  lusty  maid  and  she  will  surely  graft  homes  on 
thy  head.    '^All  icomen  are  slippery,  often  unfaitlifull  to  their 
husbands,  (as  ^neas  Silvius  epist.  38.  seconds  him)  but  to  old 
men,  most  treacherous  of  all :  they  had  rather  mortem  amplex- 
arier,  lye  with  a  corse  than  such  a  one.      Odemnt  ilium  pueri, 
comtemnunt  mulieres.    On  the  other  side,  rhany  men,  saith 
Hieronymus,  are  suspitious  of  their  wives,  '^if  they  be  lightly 
given,  but  old  folkes  above  the  rest.    In  so  much  that  she  did 
not  complain  without  a  cause,  in  ^Apuleius  of  an  old,  bald, 
bedridden  knave  she  had  to  her  good  man.    Poor  ivoman  as  I 
am,  ichat  shall  I  doe?  I  have  an  old  grim  sire  to  my  husband, 
as  bald  as  a  coute,  as  little  aiid  as  unable  as  a  childe,  a  bed  full 
of  bones,  he  keeps  all  the  doores  barred  and  locked  upon  me, 
wo  is  me,  what  shall  I  doe?  He  was  jealous,  and  she  made  him 
a  cuckold  for  keeping  her  up.    Susp'ition  without  a  cause,  hard 
usage  is  able  of  it  selfe  to  make  a  woman  flye  out,  that  was 
otherwise  honest. 

 ^  plerasque  bonas  tractatio  pravas 

Esse  facitj-  

bad  usage  aggravates  the  matter.  Nam  quando  mulieres  cog- 
noscunt  maritum  hoc  advertei-e,  licentius  peccant,  as  ^  Nevisanus 
holds,  when  a  woman  thinks  her  husband  watcheth  her,  she 
will  sooner  offend ;  s  Liberius  peccant,  et  pudor  omnis  abest, 
rough  handling  makes  them  worse :  as  the  good  wife  of  Bathe' 
in  Chaucer  brags, 

an  Us  oton  s^sasc  31  mm  fjim  f  ric, 
JFov  anger  ano  for  tjEcp  jcalousic. 

Of  two  extreames,  this  of  hard  usage  is  the  worst.  Tis  a 
great  fault  (for  some  men  are  u:t;orii)  to  be  too  fond  of  their 
wives,  to  dote  on  them  as  ^  senior  Deliro  on  his  Fallace  to 
be  too  effemmate;  or  as  some  doe,  to  be  sick  for  their  wives, 
breed  children  for  them,  and  like  the  iTiberini,  lye  in  for  them! 
as  some  birds  hatch  egges  by  turns,  they  do  ail  womens  offices. 
Cffihus  Rhodiginus  ant.  lect.  lib.  6.  cap.  24.  makes  mention  of 


■  Quum  omnibus  .nfideles  fcm,n=e,  senlbus  iofidelissima.-.  b  Mimnermus 

'  V<x  ahqua  non  .mpud.ca,  et  quam  non  suspeetam  mcrito  quis  hal,eat. 
5.  de  aur.  as.no.     At  ego  raisera,  patrc  mco  seniorc-m  .i.aritum  nacta  ,..m  ^It 

de  art.  amandi.  i.  Every  man  out  of  his  humour  i  Culc-.£r.unS  A^f 

I  .ber.n.  ab  uxorum  partu  ean.m  vices  subeunt,  ut  ave,  per  vices  incuba.uf  &c 
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a  fellow  out  of  Seneca,  tliat  was  so  besotted  on  his  wife,  he 
could  not  endure  a  moment  out  of  her  company ;  he  wore 'her 
scarfe,  when  he  went  abroad,  next  his  heart,  and  would  never 
drinke  but  in  that  cup  she  began  first.  We  have  many  such 
fondlings,  that  are  their  wives'  packhorses  and  slaves,  {nam  grave 
malum  uxor  snperans  virum  suum,  as  the  comical  poet  hath  it, 
there's  no  greater  misery  to  a  man  then  to  let  his  wife  domineer) 
to  carry  her  muffe,  dog,  and  fan ;  let  her  weare  the  breeches, 
lay  out,  spende  and  do  what  she  will,  go  and  come,  whither, 
when  she  will,  they  give  consent. 

Here  take  my  muffe,  and  do  you  hear,  good  man; 
Now  give  me  Pearl,  and  carry  you  my  fan,  &c. 

 poscit  pallam,  redimicula,  inaures ; 

Curre,  quid  hie  cessas  ?  vulgo  vult  ilia  videri, 
Tu  pete  lecticas  

many  brave  and  worthy  men  have  trespassed  in  this  kinde, 
multos  foras  claros,  domestica  hac  destruxit  infarnia,  and 
many  noble  senators  and  souldiers  (as  Pliny  notes)  have  lost 
their  honour,  in  being  uxorii,  so  sottishly  overruled  by  their 
wives.  And  therefore  Cato,  in  Plutarch,  made  a  bitter  jeste  on 
his  fellow  citizens,  the  Romans,  ive  govern  all  the  icorld  abroad, 
and  our  wives  at  home  rule  us.  These  oflfend  in  one  extreame ; 
but  too  hard  and  too  severe,  are  far  more  offensive  on  the  other. 
As  just  a  cause  may  be,  long  absence  of  either  party,  when  they 
must  of  necessity  be  much  from  home,  as  lawyers,  physicians, 
marriners,  by  their  professions ;  or  otherwise  make  frivolous  im- 
pertinent journeyes ;  tarry  long  abroad  to  no  purpose,  lye  out 
and  are  gadding  still,  upon  small  occasions,  it  must  needs  yeeld 
matter  of  suspition,  when  they  use  their  wives  unkindly  in  the 
mean  time,  and  never  tarry  at  home,  it  cannot  use  but  ingender 
some  such  conceit. 

^  Uxor  si  cessas  amare  te  cogitat 
Aut  tete  amari,  aut  potare,  aut  animo  obsequi, 
Et  tibi  bene  esse  soli,  quum  sibi  sit  male. 

If  thou  be  absent  long,  thy  wife  then  thinks, 
Th'  art  drunk,  at  ease,  or  with  some  pretty  minks, 
'Tis  well  with  thee,  or  else  beloved  of  some, 
Whil'st  she,  poor  soule,  doth  fare  full  ill  at  home. 

Hippocrates,  the  physician,  had  a  smack  of  this  disease  j  fo 
when  he  was  to  go  from  home  as  far  as  Abdera,  and  som 


»  Exiturus  fascifi,  uxoris  pectus  alligabat,  nec  momento  prxtenti&  ejus  carere 
terat,  potumque  non  hauriebat  nisi  priegustatum  labris  ejus.  Chaloner. 
Panegyr.  Trajano.  Ter.  Adelph.  Act,  i,  tee.  i. 
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other  remote  cities  of  Greece,  he  writ  to  his  friend  Dionysius 
(if  at  least  those    epistles  be  his)  ^  to  oversee  his  wife  in  his 
absence,  (as  Apollo  set  a  raven  to  watch  his  Coronis)  although 
she  lived  in  his  house  ivith  her  father  and  mother,  whom  he 
knew  tvoidd  have  a  care  of  her;  y^t  that  tvould  not  satisfie 
his  Jealousie,  he  would  have  his  speciall  friend  Dionysius  to 
dwell  in  his  house  with  her,  all  the  time  of  his  peregrination^ 
and  to  observe  her  behaviour,  }u)w  she  carried  her  self  in  her 
husbands  absence ;  and  that  she  did  not  lust  after  other  men, 
'^For  a  tuoman  had  need  to  have  an  overseer  to  keep  her  ho- 
nest; they  are  bad  by  nature,  and  lightly  given  all,  and  iftheij 
be  not  curbed  in  time,  as  an  unproyned  tree,  they  will  be  full 
of  tvilde  branches,  and  degenerate  of  a  sudden.    Especially  in 
their  husbands  absence :  though  one  Lucretia  were  trusty,  and 
onp  Penelope,  yet  Clytemnestra  made  Agamemnon  a  cuckold ; 
and  no  question  there  be  too  many  of  her  conditions.    If  their 
husbands  tarry  too  long  abroad  upon  unnecessary  business, 
well  they  may  suspect :  or  if  they  run  one  way,  their  wives  at 
home  will  flye  out  another.    Quid  pro  quo.    Or  if  present,  and 
give  them  not  that  content  which  they  ought,  ^  Primum  in- 
grat(B,  mox  invisa  nodes  qti^e  per  somnum  transiguntur,  they 
cannot  endure  to  lye  alone,  or  to  fast  long,    e  Peter  Godfridus, 
in  his  second  book  of  love,  and  sixt  chapter,  hath  a  story  out 
of  St.  Anthonie's  life,  of  a  gentleman,  who  by  that  good  mans 
advise,  would  not  meddle  with  his  wife  in  the  passion  week 
but  for  his  pains,  she  set  a  pair  of  homes  on  his  head.  Such 
another  he  hath,  out  of  Abstemius,  one  perswaded  a  new  mar- 
"n^T-'""","/       forbear  the  three  first  nights,  and  he  should 
all  his  hje  time  after  be  fortunate  in  cattle;  but  his  impatient 
wife  would  not  tarry  so  long:  well  he  might  speede  in  cattle- 
but  not  in  children.    Such  a  tale  hath  Heinsius,  of  an  impotent 
and  slack  scholler,  a  meere  student,  and  a  friend  of  his,  that 
seeing  by  chance  a  fine  damsel  sing  and  dance,  would  needs 
marry  her;  the  match  was  soon  made,  for  he  was  yong  and 
riche,  gems  gratus,  corpoi-e  glahellus,  arte  multiscius,  et  for- 
tuna  opulentus,  like  that  Apollo  in  g  Apuleius.     The  first 

bls°  ?'iS'°;,,^'''""''''.''"*"rf^'-  .        !  ''°>««'»  "'^^^  "labita- 

«or«  rareniibus  hab.tet  hac  mei  peregrlnatione ;  earn  tameu  et  ejus 

Kores  observable  un  absem.a  virl  sui  probe  dega?,  nec  alios  viros  cogitet  aut  qu^! 
nat.T'l  n.         "".""P"  ''""^'^^  "S",  qui  se  pudicam  contineat;  suapte  enim 

~.e  Ucra  passionis  hebtl^on  obtinereJCr^S"  "'"'^ 

pmnbus  nocibus  rem  haberet  cum  c&,  ut  esset  in  pecoribus  fortunatus,  ab  ™ 

Tenl  ij  ^V-  """^f'^en"  1"""?  n"Iliu3  conscius  facinoris  sibi  esset  et 
P^TpTt::^'Tr,''  '^■"'^"f/""'  f'-li  colore  earn  conflictarrDuo 

««u>n  cu>que  redd.d.«et,  qua.n  potcrat.    M.uius  opinor  et  Trebatiu.  hoc  negaMent. 

2  F  2 
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night,  having  liberally  taken  his  liquor  (as  in  that  countrey 
they  do)  my  fine  scholler  was  so  fusled,  that  he  no  sooner  was 
laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep,  never  waked  till  morning, 
and  then  much  abashed,  purpureis  j'ormosa  rosls  cum  /Aurora 
ruberet,  when  the  faire  morn  with  purple  hew  'gan  shine,  he 
made  an  excuse,  I  know  not  what,  out  of  Hi[)pocrates  Cous, 
&c.  and  for  that  time  it  went  currant ;  but  when  as  afterward, 
he  did  not  play  the  man  as  he  should  do,  she  fell  in  league  with 
a  good  fellow,  and  whil'st  he  sate  up  late  at  his  study  about 
those  criticismes,  mending  some  hard  places  in  Festus  or  Pollux, 
came  cold  to  bed,  and  would  tell  her  stil  what  he  had  done, 
she  did  not  much  regard  what  he  said,  &c.     ^Shee  would 
have  another  matter  mended  much  rather,  which  lie  did  not 
perceive  ivas  corrupt :  thus  he  continued  at  his  study  late,  she 
at  her  sport,  alibi  enim  festivas  nodes  agitabat,  hating  all 
schoUers  for  his  sake,  till  at  length  he  began  to  suspect,  and 
turne  a  little  yellow,  as  well  he  might;  for  it  was  his  owne 
fault;  and  if  men  be  jealous  in  such  cases  (^as  oft  it  falls  out) 
the  mends  is  in  their  owne  hands ;  they  must  thank  themselves. 
Who  will  pitie  them,  saith  Neander,  or  be  much  offended  with 
such  wives,  si  deceptte  pnus  viros  decipiant,  et  cornutos  red- 
dant,  if  they  deceive  those  that  cozened  them  first  ?  A  law- 
yers wife  ill  ^  Aristeenetus,  because  her  husband  was  negligent 
in  his  business,  cjuando  leclo  danda  opera,  threatned  to  cor- 
nute  him  :  and  did  not  stick  to  tell  Phillnna  one  of  her  gossips 
as  much,  and  that  aloud  for  him  to  hear:  If  he  follow  other 
mens  matters,  and  leave  his  own,  I'll  have  an  orator  shall  plead 
my  cause ;  1  care  not  if  he  know  it. 

A  fourth  eminent  cause  of  jealousie,  may  be  this,  when  he 
that  is  deformed,  and  as  Pindarus  says  of  Vulcan,  sine  graliis 
natus,  hirsute,  ragged,  yet  vertuously  given,  will  maiTy  some 
very  faire  nice  peece,  or  light  huswife,  begins  to  misdoubt  (as 
well  he  may)  she  doth  not  affect  him.  Lis  est  cu7n  forma 
magna  pudicitite ;  beautie  and  honesty  have  ever  been  at  oddes. 
Abraham  was  jealous  of  his  wife  because  she  was  faire :  so  was 
Vulcan  of  his  Venus,  when  he  made  her  creeking  shooes,  saith 
« Philostratus,  ne  moncharetur,  sandalio  scilicet  deferente,  That 
he  might  hear,  by  them,  when  she  stirred  ;  which  Mars  indigne 
ferre,  was  not  well  pleased  with.  Good  cause  had  Vulcan  to 
do  as  he  did,  for  she  was  no  honester  then  she  should  be.  Your 
fine  faces  have  commonly  this  fault,  and  it  is  hard  to  finde,  saith 


•  Alterlus  loci  emendationeiu  serio  optabat,  quern  corruptum  esse  ille  non  iiivcnil. 
^  Sudi  another  tale  is  in  Neander  de  Jocosariis  his  first  lale.  Lib.  2.  Ep.  3. 

Si  pergit  alienis  negotiis  operam  dare,  sui  iie{;ligens,  erit  alius  mihi  orator  qui  rem 
ITicam  agat.  Ovid.  Rara  est  concordia  forma;  atque  pudicitia;.  '  Epist. 

f  Quod  stridcret  ejus  calceamentura. 
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Francis  Philelphus,  in  an  epistle  to  Saxola  his  friend,  a  rich 
man  honest,  a  proper  woman  not  proud  or  uiichast.  Can  she 
be  faire  and  honest  too  9 

»  Saepe  etenim  occuluit  picta  sese  Hydra  sub  herba, 
Sub  specie  formae,  incauto  se  sa^pe  marito 
Nequam  animus  vendit,  

He  that  marries  a  wife  that  is  snout-faire  alone,  let  him  look, 
saith  "^Barbarus,  for  no  better  successe  then  Vulcan  had  with 
Venus,  or  Claudius  with  Messalina.     And  'tis  impossible  al- 
most m  such  cases,  the  wife  should  contaiiie,  or  the  good  man 
riot  be  jealous.    For  when  he  is  so  defective,  weak,  ill  propor- 
tioned, unpleasing  in  those  parts  which  women  most  affect, 
and  she  most  absolutely  faire  and  able  on  the  other  side,  if  she 
be  not  very  vertuously  given,  how  can  she  love  him  ?  and  al- 
though she  be  not  faire,  yet  if  he  admire  her  and  think  her  so, 
in  his  conceit  she  is  absolute ;  he  holds  it  unpossible  for  any 
man  living  not  to  dote  as  he  doth;  to  look  on  her  and  not  lust 
or  covet,  and  it  he  be  in  company  with  her,  not  to  lay  siege  to 
her  honestie  :  or  else,  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  of  his  infiVmi- 
ties  deformities,  and  other  mens  good  parts,  out  of  his  own  little 
worth  and  desert,  he  distrusts  himselfe,  (for  what  is  jealousie  but 
distrust  ?)  he  suspects  she  cannot  affect  him,  nor  be  so  kinde 
and  loving  as  she  should;  she  certainly  loves  some  other  man 
better  then  himselfe. 

<^  Nevisanus  lib.  4.  num.  72.  will  have  barrenness  to  be  a  main 
cause  of  jealousie.  If  her  husband  cannot  play  the  man,  some 
other  shall;  they  will  leave  no  remedies  unassayed,  and  the™- 

be  k  fs\tk  *  '""^'^  S'"^  ^"  but 

I  finde  this  reason  given  by  some  men,  because  they  have 
been  formerly  naught  themselves;  they  think  they  ma/be  lo 

huffled  *^;fV""^'."P  ?""^P''  b^f«-  th/cards  were 

shuffled,  they  shall  have  therefore  legem  talionis,  like  for 

"Ipse  miser  docui,  quo  posset  ludere  pacto 
custodes,  eheu  nunc  premor  arte  raea  ! 

Wretch  as  I  was,  I  taught  her  bad  to  be. 
And  now  mine  own  slye  tricks  are  put  on  me. 

m  SspSsr"^""  ''^'"^        dispositions  cause 


•Hor.  epist.15.  I"  De  re  uxotia  lib.  1.  can  cr 

ex  mutalione  viri  sc  putant  conciperc.  d  Tibulh«  cleg.  6.         "  " 
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■  There  is  none  jealous,  I  .durst  pawne  my  life. 
But  he  that  hath  defil'd  anothers  wife  : 
And  for  that  he  himself  hath  gone  astray. 
He  straightway  thinks  his  wife  will  tread  that  waye. 

To  these  two  above  named  causes,  or  incendiaries  of  this  rage, 
1  may  very  well  annex  those  circumstances  of  time,  place,  per- 
sons, by  which  it  ebbes  and  flowes,  the  fewell  of  this  furie,  as 
^  Vives  truely  observes ;  and  such  like  accidents  or  occasions, 
proceeding  from  the  jjartics  themselves,  or  others,  which  much 
aggravate  and  intend  this  suspitious  humour.  For  many  men 
are  so  lasciviously^  given,  eitiier  out  of  a  depraved  nature,  or 
too  much  liberty,  which  they  do  assume  unto  themselves,  by 
reason  of  their  greatnessc,  in  that  they  are  noble  men,  (for 
licentia  peccandi,  et  multiiudo  peccantium  are  great  motives) 
though  their  own  wives  be  never  so  taire,  noble,  vertuous,  honest, 
wise,  able  and  well  given,  they  must  have  change, 

'  jQui  cum  legitimi  junguntur  fcedere  lecli, 
Virtute  egregiis,  facieque  domoque  puellis, 
Scorta  tamen,  foedasque  lupas  in  fornice  quaemnt, 
Et  per  adulterium  nova  carpere  gaudia  tentant. 

Who  being  match'd  to  wives  most  vertuous. 
Noble  and  faire,  fly  out  lascivious. 

Quod  licet  ingratum  est,  that  which  is  ordinary,  is  unpleasant. 
Nero  (saith  Tacitus)  abhorred  Octavia  his  own  wife,  a  noble 
vertuous  lady,  and  loved  Acte  a  base  quean  in  respect,  Ce- 
rinthus  rejected  Sulpitia,  a  noble  mans  daughter,  and  courted  a 
poore  servant  maid. 

 Tanta  est  aliena  in  messe  voluptas, 

for  that  ^  stolne  loaters  be  more  pleasant:  or  as  Vitelllus  the 
emperour  was  wont  to  say,  Jiicfimdiores  amoves,  qui  cum  periculo 
habentur ;  like  stolne  venison,  still  the  sweetest  is  that  love, 
which  is  most  difficultly  attained  :  they  like  better  to  hunt  by 
stealthe  in  another  mans  walk,  then  to  have  the  fairest  course 
that  may  be,  at  game  of  their  own. 

^  Aspice  ut  in  coelo  modo  Sol,  modo  Luna  ministret. 
Sic  etiam  nobis  una  puella  paruni  est. 

As  Sun  and  Moone  in  Heaven  change  their  course. 
So  they  change  loves,  though  often  to  the  worse, 

»  Wiihcrs  Sat.  •>  3.  de  Animft.  Crescit  ac  decrescit  zelotypia  cum  person' 

Jocis,  temporibus,  negotlis.  « Marullus.  .        ^  TibuUus  Epig.  '  Pro 

9.  17.         *'Propcit.  cleg,  2. 
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Or  that  some  faire  object  so  forcibly  moves  tlicm,  they  cannot 
contain  themselves,  be  it  heard  or  seen  they  will  be  at  it. 
•"Nessus  the  Centaure,  was  by  agreement,  to  carry  Hercules 
and  his  wife  over  the  river  Evenus;  no  sooner  had  he  set 
Deianira  on  the  other  side,  but  would  lie  have  offered  violence 
unto  her,  leaving  Hercules  to  swim  over  as  he  could :  and 
though  her  husband  was  a  spectator,  yet  he  would  not  desist 
till  Hercules  with  a  poysoned  arrow  shot  him  to  death, 
b  Neptune  saw  by  chance,  that  Thessalian  Tyro,  Eunippius 
wife;  he  forthwith,  in  the  furie  of  his  lust,  counterfeited  her 
husbands  habit,  and  made  him  a  cuckold,  Tarquin  heard 
Collatine  commend  his  wife,  and  was  so  far  enraged,  that  in 
midst  of  the  night  to  her  he  went.  ^  Theseus  stole  Ariadne, 
vi  rapidt,  that  Trazenian  Anaxa,  Antiope,  and  now  being  old, 
Helena,  a  girle  not  yet  ready  for  an  hus!)and.  Great  men  are 
most  part  thus  affected  all,  as  an  horse  they  neigh,  saith  Jere- 
miah, after  their  neighbours  wives ; 

 ut  visa  puUus  adhinnit  equa. 

And  if  they  be  in  company  with  other  women,  though  in  their 
own  wives  presence,  they  must  be  courting  and  dallying  with 
them.  Juno,  in  Lucian,  complains  of  Jupiter  that  he  was  still 
kissing  Ganymede  before  her  face,  which  did  not  a  little  offend 
her:  And  besides  he  was  a  counterfeit  Amphitryo,  a  bull,  a 
swan,  a  golden  showre,  and  plaid  many  such  bad  pranks,  too 
long,  too  shamefuU  to  relate. 

Or  they  care  little  for  their  own  ladies,  and  fear  no  lawes, 
they  dare  freely  keep  whores  at  their  wives  noses.  'Tis  too 
frequent  with  noblemen  to  be  dishonest ;  Pietas,  probitas,  fides, 
privata  bona  sunt,  as  he  said  long  since ;  piety,  chastity,  and 
such  like  vertues,  are  for  private  men  :  not  to  be  much  looked 
after  in  great  courts :  And  what  Suetonius  said  of  the  good 
princes  of  his  time,  they  might  be  all  engraven  in  one  ring,  we 
may  truely  hold  of  chast  potentates  of  our  age.  For  great  per- 
sonages will  familiarly  run  out  in  this  kinde,  and  yeeld  occasion 
of  offence.  '^Montaigne,  in  his  essayes,  gives  instance  in  Ctesar, 
Mahomet  the  Turke,  that  sacked  Constantinople,  and  Ladis- 
laus  king  of  Naples,  that  besieged  Florence  :  great  men,  and 
great  souldiers,  are  commonly  great  &c.  probatura  est,  they 
are  good  doers.  Mars  and  Venus  are  equally  ballauced  in  their 
actions. 

«  Militis  in  galea  nidum  fecSre  columbae, 
Apparet  Marti  quam  sit  arnica  Venus. 

■  Ovid.  lib.  9-  Met.  Pausanias,  Strabo,  quum  cievit  imbiibus  liyemalihtis,  Dei- 
aniram  suscipit,  Herculetn  nando  scqui  jubet.  b  Lucian.  torn.  4. '        "  Plutarch, 

*  Cap,  5.'  8,         '  Scueca.  Tab,  2.  cap,  28.         e  Petronius  Catal. 


Love.Melancliohj.  [Part.  3.  Sec.  3. 

A  dove  witliin  a  liead-piecc  made  her  nest, 
'Twixt  Mars  and  Venus  see  an  interest. 

Especially  if  they  be  .bald,  for  bald  men  liavc  ever  been  susni- 
tious_(reade  more  in  Aristotle  aect.  4.  prob.  ID.)  as  Galba,  Otho, 
Uomitian,  and  remarkable  Caesar  among.st  the  rest,  h  f/,./,^,^- 
servate  uxores,  moichum  calvum  adducimus ;  besides,  this  bald 
t^aesar,  saith  Curio  in  Sueton,  was  ovviium  muUentm  vir ;  he 
made  love  to  Eunoe  queen  of  Mauritania,  to  Cleopatra,  to 
i^osthumia  wife  to  Sergius  Sulpitius,  to  Lollia  wife  to  Gabinius, 
to  lertulla  of  Crassus,  and  to  Mutia  Pomjiey's  wife;  and  I 
know  not  how  many  besides.  And  well  he  might,  for  if  all  be 
true  that  I  have  reade,  he  had  a  licence  to  lye  with  whom  he 
list.  Inter  alios  honores  Ccesari  decretos  (as  Sueton.  cap.  52. 
de  Julio,  and  Dion  lib.  44.  relate)  jus  illi  datum,  cum  cpdbits- 
cunque  Jmnmis  se  jungendi.  Every  private  history  will  yeeld 
such  variety  of  instances :  Otherwise  good,  wise,  discreet  men, 
vertuous  and  valiant,  but  too  faulty  in  this.  Priamus  liad  fifty 
sons,  but  seventeen  alone  lawfully  begotten.  ^-Philippus  bonus 
left  fourteen  bastards.  Laurence  Medices,  a  good  prince  and  a 
wise,  but,  saith  "  Machiavel,  prodigiously  lascivious.  None  so 
valiant  as  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  but  as  the  said  author  hath 
it,^  d  none  so'  incontinent  as.  he  was.  And  'tis  not  only  predo- 
minant in  grandies,  this  fault:  but  if  you  will  take  a  great  mans 
testimony,  'tis  familiar  with  every  base  souldier  in  France,  (and 
elsewhere  I  think)  Hiis  vice  (saith  «=  mine  author)  is  so  common 
loith  us  in  France,  that  he  is  of  no  accompt,  a  meer  coward,  not 
ivorthy  the  name  of  a  souldier,  that  is  not  a  notorious  whore- 
master.  In  Italy,  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  that  besides  his  wife 
hath  not  a  courtisan  and  a  mistress.  'Tis  no  marvail  then,  if 
poore  women  in  such  cases  be  jealous,  when  they  shall  see  them- 
selves manifestly  neglected,  contemned,  loathed,  unkindly  used  : 
their  disloyal  husbands  to  entertain  others  in  tlicir  roonris,  and 
many  times  to  court  ladies  to  their  faces :  other  mens  wives  to 
weare  their  jewels :  how  shall  a  poore  woman  in  such  a  case 
moderate  iier  passions  ? 

'^Quis  tibi  nunc  Dido  cernenti  talia  sensus  ? 

How  on  the  other  side  shall  a  poore  man  contain  him.self 
from  this  feral  maladie,  wlien  lie  shall  see  so  manifest  signes 
of  his  wives  inconstancy  ?  when  as,  like  Milo's  wife,  she  dotes 
upoti  every  yong  man  she  sees ;  or  as  s  Martial's  Sola, 

"  Sueton.  •<  Pontu.s  Ileuter  vita  ejus.  <■  Lib.  3.  Flor.  hist.  Diix 

onniium  oplimus  et  sapientissimus,  sed  in  re  venerea  prodii;i(isus.  >l 
C'aslruicii.  Idem  uxores  uiarilis  alj.-.licnavit.  •■  Sescllius  lib.  Q.  dc  rcpub.  Gallo- 

rum.  Iia  lunic  npud  iufiinns  obtinuit  hoc  vitium,  ut  nullius  fere  pretii  .sit,  ct 
ij^navus  miles,  qui  non  in  scortatione  maximc  cxcellat,  et  adulterio.  '^Vitg. 
Mn.  4.  »  Epig.  9.  lib.  4. 
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 deserto  sequitur  Clitum  marito. 

Tliough  her  husband  be  proper  and  tall,  faire  and  lovely  to  be- 
hold, able  to  give  contentment  to  any  one  woman,  yet  she  will 
taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit:  Juvenal's  Iberina  to  an  hair,  she  is 
as  well  pleased  with  one  eye,  as  one  man.  If  a  yong  gallant 
come  by  chance  into  her  presence,  a  fastidious  brisk,  that  can 
■weare  his  cloatlis  well  in  fashion,  with  a  locke,  gingling  spur,  a 
feather,  that  can  cringe,  and  withal  complement,  court  a  gentle- 
woman, she  raves  upon  him,  O  what  a  lovely  proper  man  he 
ivas,  another  Hector,  an  Alexander,  a  goodly  man,  a  dcmi-god, 
how  sweetly  he  carried  himselfe,  with  how  "comely  a  grace,  sic 
ociilos,  sic  ille  manus,  sic  era  ferehat,  how  neatly  he  did  weare 
his  cloaths ! 

*Quam  sese  ore  ferens,  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis, 

how  bravely  did  he  discourse,  ride,  sing  and  dance,  &c.  and 
then  she  begins  to  loath  her  husband,  repugnans  osculatur,  to 
hate  him  and  his  filthie  beard,  his  goatish  complexion,  as  Doris 
said  of  Polyphemus,  ^  Totus  qui  saniem,  totus  ut  hircus  olet,  he 
is  a  rammy  fulsome  fellow,  a  goblin  faced  fellow,  he  smels,  he 
stinkes, 

Et  caepas  simul  alliumque  ructat  ■  


si  quando  ad  thalamum,  S^c.  how  like  a  dizard,  a  foole,  an  asse 
he  looks,  how  like  a  clowne  he  behaves  himselfe  !  ^shee  will  not 
come  neer  him  by  her  good  will,  but  wholly  rejects  him,  as  Venus 
did  her  fuliginous  Vulcan,  at  last, 

Nec  Deus  hunc  mensa,  Dea  nee  dignata  cubili  est. 
So  did  Lucretia  a  lady  of  Senes,  after  she  had  but  seen  Eurialus 
mEimalum  tota  jerehatur,  dom«,:i  r^er^a,  6fc.  she  would  not 
hold  her  eys  off  him  in  his  presence, 

 "^Tantum  egregio  decus  enitet  ore, 

and  in  his  absence  could  think  of  none  but  him,  odit  virum,  she 
loathed  her  husband  forthwith,  might  not  abide  him. 

"Et  conjugalis  negligens  tori,  viro 
Praesente,  acerbo  nauseat  fastidio. 

All  against  the  lawes  of  matrimony. 
She  did  abhor  her  husbands  phisnomy, 

and  soiight  all  opportunity  to  see  her  sweet-heart  ajrain  Now 
when  the  good  man  shall  observe  his  wife  so  lightj;  given,  foZ 
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so  free,  and  familiar  with  every  gallant,  her  immodesty  and  wan- 
tonness (as  Camerarius  notes)  it  must  needs  yeeld  matter  of 
suspition  to  him,  when  she  still  pranks  up  her  self  beyond  her 
meanes  and  fortunes,  makes  impertinent  journeys,  unnecessary 
visitations,  staies  out  so  long,  with  such  and  such  companions, 
so  frequently  goes  to  playes,  masks,  feasts,  and  all  publique" 
meetings,  shall  use  such  immodest  ''gestures,  free  speeches,  and 
withal  shew  some  distast  of  her  own  husband ;  how  can  he 
chuse,  though  he  were  another  Socrates,  but  be  suspitious,  and 
instantly  jealous  ? 

•  Socraticas  tandem  faciet  transcendere  metas  3 

More  especially,  when  he  shall  take  notice  of  their  more  secret 
and  slye  tricks,  which  to  cornute  their  husbands  they  com- 
monly use,  (dum  ludis,  ludos  hac  te  facit)  they  pretend  love, 
honour,  chastity,  and  seem  to  respect  tliem  before  all  men  living, 
saints  in  shew,  so  cunningly  can  they  dissemble,  they  will  not  so 
much  as  look  upon  another  man,  in  his  presence ;  ^  so  chast,  so 
religious,  and  so  devout,  they  cannot  endure  the  name  or  sight 
of  a  quean,  an  harlot,  out  upon  her !  and  in  their  outward  car- 
riage are  most  loving  and  officious,, will  kiss  their  husband,  and 
hang  about  his  neck,  (dear  husband,  sweet  husband)  and  with  a 
composed  countenance,  salute  him,  especially  when  he  comes 
home,  or  if  he  go  from  home ;  weep,  sigh,  lament,  and  take 
upon  them  to  be  sick  and  swoune,  (like  Jocundo's  wife  in 
<>Ariosto,  when  her  husband  was  to  depart)  and  yet  arrant,  &c. 
they  care  not  for  him,  , 

Aye  me,  the  thought  (quoth  she)  makes  me  so  fraid. 

That  scarse  the  breath  abideth  in  my  brest ; 

Peace,  my  sweet  love  and  wife,  Jocundo  said, 

And  weeps  as  fast,  and  comforts  her  his  best,  &c. 

All  this  might  not  asswage  the  womans  pain  : 

Needs  must  I  dye  before  you  come  again. 

Nor  how  to  keep  my  life  I  can  devise. 

The  doleful  dayes  and  nights  I  shall  sustain, 

From  meat  my  mouth,  from  sleep  will  keep  mine  eys,  &c. 

That  very  night  that  went  before  the  morrow. 

That  he  had  pointed  surely  to  depart, 

Jocundo's  wife  was  sick,  and  swoun'd  for  sorrow 

Amid  his  armes,  so  heavy  was  her  heart. 

And  yet  for  all  these  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  Jocundo 
coming  back  in  all  haste,  for  a  jewell  he  had  forgot, 

»  Cont.  2.  ca.  38.  Oner,  subcis.  Mallciis  Ill)eriu»  et  fiimiliaiius  comrauiiicantis  cum 
omi.ib'us  liccntia  ct  iirimodestia,  siiiisiri  sernionis  et  suspitionis  nialeriam  v.ro  pricbrt. 
f>  Voces  libera,  oculonun  coUoquia,  contrectatioiirs  parum  verccundie,  motus  immodici, 
&c.  Heinsius.  Chaloner.  What  is  here  said,  is  not  prrjudicial  to 

honest  women.  «  Lib.  38.  sc.  13. 
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His  chast  and  yoke-fellow  he  found, 

Yok't  with  a  knave,  all  honesty  neglected  ; 

Th'  adulterer  sleeping  very  sound. 

Yet  by  his  face  was  easily  detected : 

A  beggars  brat  bred  by  him  from  his  cradle. 

And  now  was  riding  on  his  masters  saddle. 

Thus  can  they  cunningly  counterfeit,  as  ^piatina  describes 
their  customes,  kiss  their  husbands,  whom  they  had  rather  see 
hanging  on  the  gallowes,  and  swear  they  love  him  dearei-  then 
their  own  lives ;  ichose  soule  they  ivould  not  ransome  for  their 
Utile  dogs  ; 

■  similis  si  permutatio  detur. 


X  

Morte  viri  cupiunt  animam  servare  catellae. 

Many  of  them  seem  to  be  precise  and  holy  forsooth,  and  will  go 
to  such  a  '^church,  to  hear  such  a  good  man,  by  all  meanes,  an 
excellent  man,  when  'tis  for  no  other  intent  (as  he  follows  it) 
then  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  observe  what  fashions  are  in  use, 
.  to  meet  some  pander,  bawde,  monke,  frier,  or  to  entise  some 
good  fellow.  For  they  perswade  themselves,  as  '^Nevisaniis 
shews,  That  it  is  neither  sin  nor  shame  to  lye  with  a  lord  or  a 
pamh  priest,  if  he  be  a  proper  man :  ^  and  though  she  Imeele 
often,  and  pray  devoutly,  'tis  (saith  Platina)  not  for  her 
husbands  ivelfare,  or  childrens  good,  or  any  friend,  but  foi' 
her  sweet-hearts  return,  her  panders  health.  If  her  husband 
would  have  her  go,  she  fains  her  self  sick,  ^Et  simulat  subito 
condoluisse  caput :  her  head  akes,  and  she  cannot  stir  :  but  if 
her  paramour  ask  as  much,  she  is  for  him  in  all  seasons,  at  all 
houres  of  the  night.  ^In  the  kingdome  of  Malabar,  and  about 
Goa  in  the  East-Indies,  the  women  are  so  subtile,  that  with  a 
certain  drink  they  give  them  to  drive  away  cares  as  they  say, 
s  they  will  make  them  sleep  for  twenty  foiire  houres,  or  so  in- 
toxicate them,  that  they  can  remember  naught  of  that  they  saw 
done,  or  heard,  and  by  washing  of  their  feet,  restore  them 
again,  and  so  make  their  husbands  cuckolds  to  their  faces. 
Some  are  ill  disposed  at  all  times,  to  all  persons  they  like, 
others  more  wary  to  some  few,  at  such  and  such  seasons;  as 

»  Dial.  amor.  Pendet  fallax  et  blanda  circa  oscula  mariti,  quem  in  rruce,  si  fieri 
posset,  deosculan  vel.t.  Illius  vitara  cariorem  esse  sua  jurejurawdo  afflnnat  •  auem 
certe  non  redmeret  ammi  catelli  si  posset.  b  Adeunt  lemplum  ut  rem  div  nam 

aud.ant,  ut  ipsae  simidant,  scd  vel  ut  Monachum  fratrem,  vel  adiilterum  lineufi  oculis 
»d  l,b,d>nem  provocent.  c  Lil,.  4.  num.  81.    Ipsae  sibi  persuadentrquod 

adultenum  cum  principe  vel  cum  prsesulc,  non  est  pudor,  nec  pcccatum.  i  Deum 

rogat,  non  pro  .aliite  manti,  filii,  cognati  vota  susciplt,  sed  pro  reditu  moechi  si  abcst 

rdi"'£ru"T'vr^"n-r  •  ^GotardusA«:rde.i  : 

boras  VaZr        I       l"'":''rf»  ^<=""em  muUcres,  «t  vivos  inebrient  per  '2i 
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Augusta,  Livia,  non  nisi  plena  navi  vectorem  tollebat.  But  as 
he  said, 

"No  pen  could  write,  no  tongue  attain  to  tell. 
By  force  of  eloquence,  or  lielp  of  art. 
Of  womens  treacheries  the  hundredth  i)art. 

Both,  to  say  truth,  are  often  faulty ;  men  and  women  give  just 
occasions  in  this  humor  of  discontent,  aggravate  and  yeeld 
matter  of  suspition  :  but  most  part  of  the  chief  causes  proceed 
from  other  adventitious  accidents  and  circumstances,  tliough 
the  parties  be  free,  and  both  well  given  themselves.  The  un- 
discreet  carriage  of  some  lascivious  gallant  {et  e  contra  of  some 
light  woman)  by  his  often  frequenting  of  an  house,  bold  un- 
seemly gestures,  may  make  a  breach,  and  by  his  over  familiarity, 
if  he  be  inclined  to  yellowness,  colour  him  quite  out.  If 
he  be  poor,  basely  born,  saith  Benedetto  Varchi,  and  otherwise 
unhandsome,  he  suspects  him  the  lesse ;  but  if  a  proper  man, 
such  as  was  Alcibiades  in  Greece,  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus 
in  Italy,  well  descended,  commendable  for  his  good  parts,  he 
taketh  on  tlie  more,  and  watcheth  his  doings.  Theodosius  the 
emperour,  gave  liis  wife  Eudoxia  a  golden  apple  when  he  was  a 
suiter  to  her,  which  she  long  after  bestowed  upon  a  yong  gal- 
lant in  the  court,  of  her  especiall  acquaintance.  The  emperour, 
espying  this  apple  in  his  hand,  suspected  forthwith,  more  then 
was,  his  wives  dishonesty,  banished  him  the  court,  and  from 
that  day  following  forbare  to  accompany  her  any  more.  '=A 
rich  merchant  had  a  faire  wife ;  accdrding  to  his  custome,  he 
went  to  travell ;  in  his  absence  a  good  fellow  tempted  his  wife  ; 
she  denied  him  ;  yet  he  dying  a  little  after,  gave  her  a  legacy  for 
the  love  he  bore  her.  At  his  return,  her  jealous  husband,  be- 
cause she  had  got  more  by  land  then  he  had  done  at  sea,  turned 
her  away  upon  suspition. 

Now  when  those  other  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  op- 
portunity and  importunity  shall  concurre,  what  will  they  not 
effect  ? 

Faire  opportunitie  can  win  the  coyest  she  that  is. 
So  wisely  he  takes  time,  as  hee'll  be  sure  he  will  not  miss  : 
Then  he  that  loves  her  gamesome  vein,  and  tempei-s  toyes  with 
art. 

Brings  love  that  swimmeth  in  her  eys,  to  dive  into  her  heart. 

As  at  playes,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banquets,  one  singles  out 
liis  wife  to  dance,  another  courts  her  in  his  presence,  a  third 
tempts  her,  a  fourth  insinuates  witli  a  pleasing  complement,  a 
sweet  smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an  amphibological  speech, 


"  Ariosto,  lib.  28.  it.  75. 


Lipsius  Polit. 


'  Seneca  lib.  2.  controv,  8. 
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as  tl)at  merry  companion  in  the  "satyrist  did  to  his  Glycerium, 
adsidens  et  interiorem  palmam  amabiliter  concutiens, 

Quod  mens  hortus  habet,  sumas  impune  licebit. 
Si  dederis  nobis  quod  tuus  hoitus  habet, 

with  many  such,  &c.  and  then  as  he  saith, 

b  *Ijc  map  no  ioljilc  in  cljasftitp  aliioc, 
tEfjat  ijs  asfjsaiD  on  cbcrf  nine. 

For  after  a  great  feast, 

=  Vino  saepe  suum  nescit  arnica  virum. 

Noah  (saith  ''HIerome)  sheioed  his  nakedness  in  his  drunken- 
ness, which  for  six  hundred  yeers  he  had  covered  in  soberness. 
Lot  lay  with  his  daughters  in  his  drink,  as  Cyneras  with 
Myrrha, 

  quid  enim  Venus  ebria  curat  ? 

The  most  continent  may  be  overcome,  or  if  otherwise  they  keep 
bad  company,  they  that  are  modest  of  themselves,  and  dare  not 
offend,  confirmed  by  ^  otheis,  grow  impudent,  and  confident,  and 
get  an  ill  habit. 

8  Alia  quaestus  gratia  matrimonium  corrumpit,  ' 
Alia  peccans  multas  vult  morbi  habere  socias. 

Or  if  tliey  dwell  in  suspected  places,  as  in  an  infamous  inne,  neer 
some  stewes,  neer  monkes,  friers,  Nevisanus  addes,  where  be 
many  tempters  and  solliciters,  idle  persons  tliat  frequent  their 
companies,  it  may  give  just  cause  of  suspition.  Martial  of  old 
enveighed  against  them  that  counterfeited  a  disease  to  go  to  the 
bath  3  for  so,  many  times, 


-relicto 


Conjuge  Penelope  venit,  abit  Helena. 

^neas  Silvius  puts  in  a  caveat  against  princes  courts,  because 
there  be  tot  formosi  juvenes  qui  promittunt ;  so  many  brave 

shall  hkehj  find  her  m  company  you  like  not ;  either  they  come 
to  her,  or  she  is  gone  to  them.  iRornmannus  makes  a  doubt- 
ing jest  in  his  lascivious  countrey,  Virgiids  ilUbata  censeatur 
ne  castitas  ad  quam  frequenter  accedant  scholares?  And 

uniu? .     '  ^Y'T-  '  "  ^^P"'^^-  0<=eanum.  Ad 

"  J  V  S  ?".  r'^V'T'"'         l'"^excentos  anno,  sobrieta.e  contCNorat. 

den  «  su       III  •  ■"'•'•■-'l  pr.i,io,  po.,(  al,  aliis  confirmate.  audaccs  ct  confi- 

De  Z^r    r   -7    ""T  "ansicrint.  g  Euripides.  1.  63. 

*Cap    8  deVi^g  "  ^^P^'"'«- 
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Baldus,  tlie  lawyer  scoffes  on,  qiium  scholaris,  inquit,  loquitur 
mm  padld,  noa  prasumitiir  ei  dicere,  pater  nosier;  when  a 
scholier  talkcs  with  a  maid,  or  another  mans  wife  in  private, 
it  is  presumed  he  saith  not  a  paler  noster.  Or  if  I  shall  see  a 
monke  or  frier  climbe  up  by  a  ladder  at  midnight  into  a  virgins 
or  widdovves  chamber  window,  I  shall  hardly  think  he  then  goes 
to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  to  take  her  confession.  These 
are  the  ordinary  causes  of  jealousie,  which  are  intended  or  re- 
juittcd  as  the  circumstances  vary. 


MEMB.  II.  SUBSECT.  I. 


Symptomes  of  Jealousie;   Feare,  Sorrow,  Suspition,  strange 
Actio7is,  Gestures,  Outrages,  Locking-tip,  Oalhes, 
Trials,  Laioes,  ^c. 

Of  all  passions,  as  I  have  already  proved,  love  is  most  violent, 
and  of  those  bitter  potions  which  this  Love-Melancholy  affords, 
this  bastard  jealousie  is  the  greatest,  as  appears  by  those  prodi- 
gious symptomes  which  it  hath,  and  that  it  produceth.  For  be- 
sides feare  and  sorrow,  which  is  common  to  all  melancholy, 
anxiety  of  minde,  suspition,  aggravation,  restless  thoughts,  pale- 
ness, meagerness,  neglect  of  business,  and  the  like,  these  men 
are  farther  yet  misaffected,  and  in  an  higher  strain.  'Tis  a 
more  vehement  passion,  a  more  furious  perturbation,  a  bitter 
pain,  a  fire,  a  pernicious  curiosity,  a  gall  corrupting  the  hony  of 
our  life,  madness,  vertigo,  plague,  hell,  they  are  more  then  ordi- 
narily disquieted,  they  lose  bonum  pacis,  as  » Chrysostome  ob- 
serves;  and  though  they  be  rich,  keep  sumptuous  tables,  be 
nobly  allied,  yet  miserrimi  omnium  sunt,  they  are  most  miserable; 
they  are  more  then  ordinarily  discontent,  more  sad,  nihil  tristius, 
more  then  ordinarily  suspitious.  Jealousie,  saith  ^  Vives,  begets 
unquietness  in  the  minde,  night  and  day :  he  hunts  after  every 
word  he  hears,  every  whisper,  ami  amplifies  it  to  himself  (as  all 
melancholy  men  do  in  other  matters)  with  a  most  vijiist  calumny 
of  others,  he  misinterprets  every  thing  is  said  or  done,  most  apt  to 
mistake  or  misconstrue ;  he  pryes  into  every  corner,  follows  close, 
observes  to  an  hair.    'Tis  proper  to  jealousie  so  to  do, 

Pale  hag,  infernall  fury,  pleasures  smart. 
Envies  observer,  pryeing  in  every  part. 

»  Horn.  38.  in  c.  17.  Gen.Etsi  magiiis  affluunt  divitiis,  &c.  ''  3.  de  Amma. 

Omnes  voce.,  auras,  omnes  susurros  capiat  zeloiypus,  et  ampUfieat  apud  se  cum 
iniquissimi  de  singulis  calumnii.  Maxime  suspitigsi,  et  ad  pejora  credendum 
proclives. 
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Bt'sides  tliose  strange  gestures  of  staring,  frowning,  grinning, 
rolling  of  eys,  menacing,  ghastly  looks,  broken  pace,  interrupt, 
precipitate,  half-turns.  He  will  sometimes  sigh,  weep,  sob 
lor  anger, 

Nempe  sues  imbres  etiam  ista  tonitrua  fundunt, 

swear  and  bely,  slander  any  man,  curse,  threaten,  braule,  scold, 
fight ;  and  sometimes  again  flatter,  and  spealc  faire,  ask  forgive- 
ness, kisse  and  coll,  condemn  his  rasimess  and  folly,  vow,  protest 
and  swear  he  will  never  do  so  again ;  and  then  eftsoons,  impatient 
as  he  is,  rave,  roar,  and  lay  about  him  like  a  mad  man,  thump 
her  sides,  drag  her  about,  percliance,  drive  lier  out  of  doors,  send 
her  home,  he  will  be  divorced  forthwith,  she  is  a  wliore,  &e.  by 
and  by,  with  all  submiss  complement  intreat  her  faire,  and  bring 
her  in  again;  he  loves  her  dearly;  she  is  his  sweet,  most  kinde 
and  loving  wife ;  he  will  not  change,  not  leave  her  for  a  king- 
dome  ;  so  he  continues  ofif  and  on,  as  the  toy  takes  him,  the  object 
moves  him,  but  most  part  brauling,  fretting,  unquiet  he  is ;  ac- 
cusing and  suspecting  not  strangers  only,  but  brothers  and  sisters, 
father  and  mother,  neerest  and  dearest  friends.  He  thinks  with 
those  Italians, 

Chi  non  tocca  parentado, 
Tocca  mai  e  rado. 

And  through  feare,  conceives  unto  himself  things  almost  ince- 
dible  and  impossible  to  be  effected.  As  an  hearn  when  she 
fishes,  still  prycing  on  all  sides;  or  as  a  cat  doth  a  mouse  his 
eye  is  never  off  hers;  he  glotes  on  him,  on  her,  accurately 
observing  on  whom  she  looks,  who  looks  at  her,  what  she  saith 
doth,  at  dinner,  at  supper,  sitting,  walking,  at  home,  abroad* 
%  '\    .  enquiring,  mandring  gazing,  listninff, 

affnghted  with  every  small  object;  why  did  she  smile,  why 
did  she  pitty  him,  commend  him  ?  why  did  she  drink  twice 
to  such  a  man  ?  why  did  she  offer  to  kisse,  to  dance  ?  &c  a 
whore,  a  whore,  an  arrant  whore.  AH  this  he  confesseth' in 
the  poet, 

»  Omnia  me  terrent,  timidus  sum,  ignosce  timori^ 
Et  miser  in  tunica  suspicor  esse  virum. 
Me  Isedit  si  multa  tibi  dabit  oscula  mater. 
Me  soror,  et  cum  qua  dormit  arnica  simul. 
Each  thing  affrights  me,  I  do  feare^ 

Ah  pardon  me  my  feare : 
I  doubt  a  man  is  hid  within 

The  cloathes  that  thou  dost  wear. 

Is't  not  a  man  in  womans  apparel?  is  not  some  body  in  that 

»  Propertius, 
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great  cliest,  or  behinde  the  door,  or  hangings,  or  in  some  of 
those  barrels  ?   May  not  a  man  steal  in  at  the  window  with  a 
ladder  of  ropes,  or  come  down  the  chimney,  have  a  false  key, 
or  got  in  when  he  is  asleep  ?  If  a  mouse  do  but  stir,  or  the 
winde  blow,  a  casement  clatter,  that's  the  villaine,  there  he  is. 
By  his  good  will,  no  man  shall  see  her,  salute  her,  speak  with 
lier,  she  shall  not  go  forth  of  his  sight,  so  much  as  to  do  her 
needs.    ^Non  ita  hoxmn  Argns,  &)C.    Argus  did  not  so  keep 
his  cow,  that  watchful  dragon  the  golden  fleece,  or  Cerberus 
the  comming-in  of  hell,  as  he  keepes  his  wife.    If  a  dear  friend 
or  neer  kinsman  come  as  guest  to  his  house,  to  visit  him, 
lie  will  never  let  him  be  out  of  his  own  sight  and  company, 
lest  peradventure,  &c.     If  the  necessity  of  his  business  be 
such,  that  he  must  go  from  home,  he  doth  either  lock  her  up, 
or  commit  her  with  a  deale  of  injunctions  and  protestations  to 
some  trusty  friend's,  him  and  her  he  sets  and  bribes  to  oversee. 
One  servant  is  set  in  his  absence  to  watch  another,  and  all  to 
observe  his  wife,  and  yet  all  this  will  not  serve,  though  his  busi- 
ness be  very  urgent,  he  will,  when  he  is  halfeway,  come 
back  again  in  all  post  hast,  rise  from  supper,  or  at  midnight, 
and  be  gone,  and  sometimes  leave  his  business  undone,  and  as 
a  stranger  court  his  own  wife  in  some  disguised  habit.  Though 
there  be  no  danger  at  all,  no  cause  of  suspition,  she  live  in 
such  a  place,  where  Messalina  her  self  could  not  be  dishonest 
if  she  would,  yet  he  suspects  her  as  much  as  if  she  were  in  a 
bawdy  house,   some  princes  court,  or  in  a  common  inne, 
where  all  comers  might  have  free  accesse.    He  cals  her  on  a 
sudden,  all  to  naught;   she  is  a  strumpet,  a  light  huswife, 
a  bitch,  an  arrant  whore.    No  perswasion,  no  protestation  can 
divert  this  passion,  nothing  can  ease  him,  secure  or  give  him 
satisfaction.     It  is  most  strange  to  report  what  outragious 
acts  by  men  and  women  have  been  committed  in  this  kinde ; 
by  women  especially,  that  will  run  after  their  husbands  into 
all  places  and  companies,  as  I'Jovianus  Pontanus  wife  did  by 
him,  follow  him  whithersoever  he  went,  it  matters  not,  or 
upon  what  business,  raving  like  Juno  in  the  tragoedy,  mis- 
calling, cursing,  swearing,  and  mistrusting  every  one  she  sees. 
Gomcsius,  in  his  third  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Francis 
Ximenius,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  hath  a  strange 
story  of  that  incredible  jealousie,  of  Joane  queen  of  Spam, 
wife  to  king  Philip,  mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  the  5"'. 
Emperours.     When  her  husband  Philip,  either  for  that  he 
was  tyred  with  his  wives  jealousie,  or  had  some  great  busmess, 
went  into  the  low-countries,  she  was  so  impatient  and  melan- 
choly upon  his  departure,  that  she  would  scarce  cat  her  meat, 


.  ;Encas  Silr.  •>  Ant.  Dial. 
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or  converse  with  any  man ;  and  thougli  she  were  witli  child, 
the  season  of  the  yecr  very  i)ad,  tiie  winde  against  lier,  in  all 
haste  she  would  to  sea  after  him.    Neither  Isabella,  her  queen 
motiier,  the"  archbishop,  or  any  other  friend  coukl  jierswade 
her  to  the  contrary,  but  she  would  after  him.    When  she  was 
now  come  into  the  Low-countries,  and  kindly  entertained  by 
her  husband,  she  could  not  contain  her  self,    but  in  a  ragCy 
ran  upon  a  yellow  hair'd  loench,  with  whom  she  suspected 
ber  husband  to  be  nougiit,  cut  off  her  hair,  did  beat  her 
blacke  and  blew,  and  so  dragged  her  about.    It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  for  women,  in  such  cases,  to  scrat  the  faces,  slit  the  noses 
of  such  as  they  suspect;  as  Henry  the  seconds  importune  Juno 
did  by  Rosamond  at  Woodstock :  for  she  complains  in  a  mo- 
derne  ^  poet,  she  scarse  spake, 

But  flies  with  eager  fury  to  my  face, 
OfiFering  rae  most  unwomanly  disgrace; 
Look  how  a  tigresse,  &c. 
So  fell  she  on  me  in  outragious  wise. 
As  could  disdain  and  jealousie  devise. 

Or  if  it  be  so,  they  dare  not,  or  cannot  execute  any  such 
tyrannical  injustice,  they  will  miscall,  rail  and  revile,  bear 
them  deadly  hate  and  malice,  as  Tacitus  observes ;  The  hatred 
of  a  jealous  woman  is  inseparable  against  such  as  she  suspects. 

Nulla  vis  flammae,  tumidique  venti 
Tanta,  nee  tell  metuenda  torti. 
Quanta  cum  conjux  viduata  taedis 
Ardet  et  odit. 

■    Windes,  weapons,  flames  make  not  such  hurly  burly. 
As  raving  women  turn  all  topsie  turvy. 

So  did  x'Vgrippina  by  Lollia,  and  Calphurnia  in  the  dayes  of 
Claudius.  But  women  are  sufficiently  curbed  in  such  cases 
the  rage  of  men  is  more  eminent,"  and  frequently  put  in 
practise.  See  but  with  what  rigour  those  jealous  husbands 
tyrannize  over  their  poor  wives.  In  Greece,  Spain,  Italy, 
Turkic,  Africke,  Asia,  and  generally  over  all  those  hot  countries^ 
^  Mulieres  vestrte  terra  vesira,  araie  sicut  vidtis.  Mahomet, 
in  his  Alcoran,  gives  this  power  to  men  :  Your  wives  are^^s 
your  land,  till  them,  use  them,  intreat  them  faire  or  fowl, '^s 
you  will  yourselves. 

^  Mecastor,  lege  duri  vivunt  mulieres. 
'J'hey  lock  them  stil  in  their  houses,  which  are  as  so  many  pri- 

•  Rabic  concepia,  csesariem  abrasU,  puelteque  mirabilifer  insultans,  faclcm  yibicihus 
fadavit.  bDanie,.  '^At.nal.  lib.  12.  Principis  mulieris  zclotypm  est 

in  nlias  muIiercs  quns  suspectas  habet,  odium  inscparabile.  d  Seneca  in  Med  J 

'  Alcraii  cap.  Bovis,  interprete  Ricardo  prced.  8,  Confutationis.  fPlaiuus 
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sons  to  them  ;  will  suffer  no  l)ody  to  come  at  them,  or  their 
wives  to  be  seen  abroad  : 

-nec  campos  liceat  lustrare  patentes. 


They  must  not  so  much  as  look  out.    And  if  tlicy  be  great  per- 
sons, they  have  eunuchs  to  keep  them,  as  the  Grand  Seignior 
among  the  Turkes,  the  Sophies  of  i'ersia,  those  Tartarian  Mo- 
gors,  and  kings  of  China.    Infantes  mascuhs  castrant  innu- 
meros  ut  regi  serviant,  saith  »  Riccius ;  thev  geld  innumerable 
infants  to  this  purpose.     The  king  of     Ciiina  maintains 
10000  eunuchs  in  his  family,  to  keep  his  wives.    The  Xeriffes 
of  Barbary  keep  their  curtisans  in  such  strict  manner,  that  if 
any  man  come  but  in  sight  of  them,  he  dies  for  it ;  and  if  they 
chance  to  see  a  man,  though  from  their  windowes,  and  do  not 
instantly  crie  out,  they  must  be  put  to  death.  The  Turkes  have, 
I  know  not  how  many,  black  deformed  eunuchs  (for  the  white 
serve  for  other  ministeries)  to  this  purpose  sent  commonly  from 
^gypt,  deprived  in  their  childhood  of  all  their  privities ;  and 
brought  up  in  the  seraglie  at  Constantinople,  to  keep  their 
wives,  which  are  so  penned  up,  they  may  not  confer  with  any 
living  man,  or  converse  with  yonger  women,  have  a  cucumber 
or  carret  sent  in  to  them  for  their  diet,  but  sliced,  for  feare,  &c, 
and  so  live,  and  are  left  alone  to  their  unchast  thoughts,  all  the 
dayes  of  their,  lives.    The  vulgar  sort  of  women,  if  at  any  time 
they  come  abroad,-  which  is  very  seldome,  to  visit  one  another, 
or  to  go  to  their  bathes,  are  so  covered,  that  no  man  can  see 
them  as  the  matrons  were  in  old  Ronrie,  lecticd  aut  sella  ted d 
vectce.  ■  so    Dion  and  Seneca  record,  Velata  totce  incedunt ; 
d  Which  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  relates  of  the  Parthians, 
lib.  5.  cap.  24.  which,  with  Adreas  Tiraquellus  his  commen- 
tator   I  rather  think  should  be  understood  of  Persians.  I 
■  have' not  yet  said  all.    They  do  not  onely  lock  them  up,  sed 
et  pudendis  seras  adhibent.    Hear  what  Bembus  relates,  lib.  6. 
of  his  Venetian  History,   of  those  inhabitants  that  dwell 
about  Quiloa  in  Africke.     Lusitani,  inquit,  quonindam  civt- 
taies  adierunt,  qui  natis  statim  fcEminis  naturam  consmmt, 
quoad  urince  exitus  ne  impediatur,  easque  quum  adolevennt 
"kc  consutas  in  matrimonium  collocant,  ut  sponsi  prima  cura 
sit  conghiiinatas  puellcB  oras  ferro  inter scindere.     In  some 
parts  ot- Greece  at  this  day,  like  those  old  Jewes,  they  will  not 
beleeve  their  wives  are  honest,  nisi  pannnm  menstruatum 
prima  node  videant.     Our  countryman    Sands   in  his  pere- 
urination,  sahh,  it  is  severely  observed  in  Zazynthus,  or  Zante ; 
and  Leo  Afer  in  his  time,  at  Fez  in  Africke,  non  credunt  virgi- 

.EKPedW.  in  Sinas  1.  3.  c  9.  "Decern  cunuchorum  nV.llia  numemntur  in 

RcgfJm^ilia,  qui  servant  uxores  .jus.  .  '  Lib.  57- ep.  81 .  ^Semotasanns 
,M  vant  in  interioribus,  ab  eorum  conspectu  immunes.  i^D.  !•  toi-  7- 
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neni  esse,  nisi  videant  sangiiineum  mappam ;   si  non,  ad 
parentes  pudore  rejidiur.    Tliose  sheets  are  publiquely  shewed 
by  their  parents,  and  kept  as  a  signe  of  incorrupt  virginity. 
The  Jewes  of  old,  examined  their  maids  e.r  teiuii  meinhrana, 
called  hymen,  which  Laurentius  in  his  Anatomy,  Columbus, 
lib.  12.  cap.  1(1.  Capivaccius,  lib.  4.  cap.  11.  do  uteri  affectibiis, 
Vincent.  Alsarus  Genuensis  quccsit.  med.  cent.  4.  Hierony-^ 
mus   Mercurialis   consult.    Ambros.    Parens,    Julius  Caesar 
Claudinus  Respons.  4.  as  that  also  de  '^ruptura  venanim  ut 
sanguis  Jiuat,  copiously  confute  :  'tis  no  sufficient  trial,  they 
contend.    And  yet  others  again  defend  it.    Gasper  Bartho- 
linus  Institut.   Jnat.   lib.    1.   cap.   31.    Pinseus  of  Paris, 
Albertus  Magnus  de  secret,  mulier.  cap.  9  et  10.  ^c.  and 
think  they  speak  too  much  in  favour  of  women.    ^  Ludovicus 
Boncialus,   lib.  2.   cap.  2.  midiebr.   natiiralem  illam  uteri 
labiorum  constrictionem,  in  qua  virginitatem  consistere  volunt, 
astringentibus  medicinis  fieri  posse  vendicat ;  et  si  defiorata; 
sint,  astut(S     midieres  {inqtdt)  nos  faUunt  in  Ms.  Idem 
Alsarius  Crucius  Genuensis  iisdem  fere  verbis.    Idem  Avicenna 
lib.  3.  Fen.  20.  tract.  1.  cap.  4/.    d^hasis  Continent,  lib.  24. 
■Rodericus  a  Castro  de  nat.  mul.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.    An  old  bawdy 
nurse,  in    Aristsenetus,  (like  that  Spanish  Cselestina,  ^  qute 
quinque  mille  virgines  fecit  midieres,    totidemque  mulieres 
arte  sua  virgines)  when  a  faire  maid  of  her  acquaintance  wept 
and  made  her  moane  to  her,  how  she  had  been  deflowred, 
and  now  ready  to  be  married,  was  afraid  it  would  be  perceived, 
comfortably  replyed.  Noli  vereri  filia,  ^c.  Fear  not,  daughter, 
I'll  teach  thee  a  trick  to  help  it.    Sed  heBC  extra  callem.  To 
what  end  are  all  those  astrologicall  questions,  an  sit  virgo,  an 
sit  casta,  an  sit  jmdier?  and  such  strange  absurd  trials  in 
Albertus  Magnus,  Bap.  Porta,  Mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  21,  in 
^yecker.  lib.  5.  de  secret,  by  stones,  perfumes,  to  make  them 
pisse,  and  confess  I  know  not  what,  in  their  sleep.  Some 
jealous  brain  was  the  first  founder  of  them.    And  to  what 
passion  may  we  ascribe  those  severe  laws  against  jealousie. 
Num.  5.  14.  Adulterers,  Dent.  cap.  22.  v.  22.  amongst  the 
Hebrewes?   amongst  the  ^Egyptians  (reade  eBohemus  I.  1 
c.  5.  de  mor.  gen.  of  the  Carthaginians,  cap.  6.  of  Turkes, 
kb.  2.  cap.  11.)  amongst  the  Athenians  of  old?   Italians  at 
this  day,  wherein  they  are  to  be  severely  punished,  cut  in 
peaces,  burned,  vivi-comburio,  buried  alive,  with  several!  ex- 
purgations, &c.  are  they  not  as  so  many  symptomes  of  incre- 

MH^'rF"""*    u^T""  '"^P"  ^  P^op'iis  digitis  vel  ab  aliis  instrumentis. 

A^,''- Cp"t'  „^  '  I«i  clause:  p'fcarmacis  ut  non  possunt  coitum 

r n ^u'  ^'  P^'"'""";"'"  prrescril.it  Hocetque.  ' Epist.  6.  Merccro 

Jn,»lo      A  Lucius  ilh  temenituin  pudicitiiE  florem  mfiiuitia  machinis  pro 

integro  vrmderc.  Ego  docebo  tc,  qui  mulier  ante  nuptias  sponso  tc  probes  virginem. 
«  yui  mulierem  violasset,  virilia  cxctfabam,  et  milic  virgat  dabant. 
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dible  jealousie  ?   We  mav  say  the  same  of  those  vestall  vii  .nns 
that  fetclied  water  in  a  sieve,  as  Tatia  did  in  Rome,  amio  ah 
urb.  condita  800.  before  the  senators;   and  ''Emilia,  vir^-o 
innocais,  that  ran  over  hot  irons ;   as  Emma,  Edward  the 
Confessors  mother  did,  the  king  himself  being  a  spectator; 
with  the  like.    We  reade  in  Nicephorus,  that  Cunegunda, 
the  wife  of  Henricus  Bavarus,  emperour,  suspected  of  adultery, 
insimulata  adulterii  per  ignitos  vonieres  illcesa  trandit ;  trod 
upon  red  hot  coulters,  and  had  no  harm.    Such  anotlier  story 
we  finde  in  Regino,  lib.  2.     In  Aventinus  and  Sigonius,  of 
Charles  the  third  and  his  wife  Richarda,  An.  887.  tliat  was  so 
purged  with  hot  irons.    Pausanias  saith,  that  he  was  once  an 
eye-witness  of  such  a  miracle  at  Diana's  temple ;   a  maid 
without  any  harm  at  all,  walked  upon  burning  coales.  Pius 
secund.  in  his  description  of  Europe,  c.  4G.  relates  as  much ; 
that  it  was  commonly  practised  at  Diana's  temple,  for  women 
to  go  barefoot  over  hot  coales,  to  try  their  honesties.  Plinius, 
^olinus,  and  many  writers  make  mention  of    Feronia's  temple ; 
and  Dionysius  rial  icarnasseus,  lib.  3.  of  Memnon's  statue, 
which  wore  used  to  this  purpose.    Tatius  lib,  G.  of  Pan  his 
cave,  (much  like  'old  St.  Wilfride's  needle  in  Yorkshire) 
wherein  they  did  use  to  try  maids,    whether  they  were  honest. 
When  Leucij)pe  went  in,  auuvissimus  exaudiri  sonus  ccepit. 
Austin,  de.civ.  Dei.  lib.  10.  c.  16'.  lelates  anany  such  exam- 
ples, all  which  La\ater  de  spectr.  part.  J.  cap.  IQ.  contends 
to  be  done  by  the  illusion  of  divels  ;  though'  Thomas  qiitest.  6. 
de  potentid,  ^c.   ascribe   it   to  good  angels.     Some,  saith 
Austin,  compell  their  wives  to  swear  they  be  honest ;  as  if 
perjury  wore  a  lesser  sin  then  adultery.      Some  consult  Ora- 
cles, as  Phferus  that  blinde  king  of  Mgypt.     Others  reward, 
as  those  old  Romans  used  to  do.    If  a  woman  were  con- 
tented with  one  man.  Corona  jnidicitice  donabaiiir,  she  had  a 
crown  of  chastity  bestowed  on  her.     When  all  this  will  not 
serve,  saith  Alexander  Gaguinus,  cap.  5.  descript.  Muscovite, 
the  Muscovites,  if  they  suspect  their  wives,  will  beat  them  till 
they  confess,  and  if  that  will  not  availe,  like  those  wilde  Irish, 
be  divorced  at  their  pleasures,  or  else  knock  them  on  the  heads 
as  the  old  '^^Gaules  have  done  in  former  ages.    Of  this  tyrann 
of  jealousie  reade  more  in  Parthenius  Erot.  cap.  10.  Camera- 
rius  cop.  53.  hor.  sitbcis.  et  cent.  2.  cap.  34.  Caelias  Epistles  j 
Tho.  Chaloner  de  repnb.  Ang.  lib.  9.  Ariosto  lib.  31.  staffe  I. 
Fijelix  Platerus  observat.  lib.  1.  ^t. 

»  Dion.  Hal'ic.  ''  Viridi  gaudens  Feronla  luco.  Virg.  «  Ismen 

was  so  tried  by  Diann's  well,  in  which  maids  did  swiiuinc,  unchast  were  droivnfvl.  Eusta 
ihius  lib.  8.  Conlni  mcndac.  ad  confos.  2).  cap.  ^  Hhrprus  :$gvpii  r: 

captus  ocuiis  per  deccnniuin,  oraculum  consuluit  de  uxoiis  pudicitiS.  Herod,  Euterp 
f  Ca:sar.  lih.  6.  de  hello  Gail,  Vila:  necisque  in  uxores  habuerunt  potestalem. 
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MEMB.  111. 

Piognostid-es  of  Jealousie ;  Despair,  Madness,  to  make  away 
themselves  and  others. 

Those  which  are  jealous,  most  part,  if  they  be  not  otherwise 
relieved,  proceed  from  suspition  to  hatred;  from  hatred  to 
frenzie,  madness,  injurie,  murder  and  despair. 

^  A  plague  by  whose  most  damnable  effect. 
Divers  in  deep  despair  to  dye  have  sought. 
By  which  a  man  to  madness  neer  is  brought. 
As  well  with  causlesse,  as  with  just  suspect. 

In  their  madness,  many  times,  saith  ^Vives,  they  make  away 
themselves  and  others.  Which  induceth  Cyprian  to  cal  it, 
Fcecundam  et  midtipUcem  perniciem,  fontem  cladium  et  se- 
minarium  delictoriim ;  a  fruitfull  mischiefe,  the  seminary  of 
offences,  and  fountain  of  murders.  Tragical  examples  are  too 
common  in  this  kinde,  both  new  and  old,  in  all  ages ;  as  of 
''Ceplialus  and  Procris,  '^Phaerus  of  --Egypt,  Tereus,  Atreus, 
and  Thyestes.  ''Alexander  Phserus  was  murdered  of  his  wife, 
ob  pellicatus  suspitionem,  Tully  saith.  Antoninus  Verus  was 
,  so  made  away  by  Lucilla ;  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
and  Nicanor,  by  their  wives.  Hercules  poysoned  by  Deianira; 
?  Cfecinna  murdered  by  Vespasian ;  Justina  a  Roman  lady  by 
her  liusband.  ''Ametris,  Xerxes  wife,  because  she  found  her 
husbands  cloake  in  Masista  his  house,  cut  off  Masista  his 
wives  paps,  and  gave  them  to  the  dogs ;  flcad  her  besides,  and 
cut  off'  her  eares,  lips,  tongue,  and  slit  the  nose  of  Arlaynta 
her  daughter.  Our  late  writers  are  full  of  such  outrages. 
'Paulus  vEmilius,  in  his  history  of  France,  hath  a  tragicall 
story  of  Chilpericus  the  first  his  death,  made  away  by  Ferde- 

a  Anirai  dolores  et  zelotypia  si  d'mthis  perseverent,  rtementcs  reddunt.    Acak.  com- 
mtnt.  in  par.  art.  Gateni.  Ariosto  lib.  31.  staff.  6.  '  ;1.  de  aiiim4,  c.  3. 

de  zclotyp.  Transit  in  rabiein  et  odium,  et  a\hi  n  aliis  violenlas  saepe  nianus  injiciunt. 
^  Hyginus  cap.  189.  Ovid.  &c.  •  Pbaerus  yEgypti  rex  de  coecitaie  oraculum 

consulens,  visum  ei  rcdditurum  accepit,  si  oculos  abluisset  lotio  mulicris  qua:  alionim 
vironim  essct  cxpers  ;  uxorls  urinam  expertus  nihil  profecit,  et  aliarum  frustra;  eas 
omncs  (ei  excepti  tier  quam  curatus  fuit)  unum  in  locum  coactas  concremavit.  Herod. 
Euterp.  f  Offic.  lib.  2.  8  Aurelius  Victor.  Herod,  lib.  9.' 

in  Calliope.  Masista;  uxorem  excarnificat,  nmramillas  prsesciudit,  casque  canibus  abjicit, 
filiae  nares  pracscidit,  labra,  linguani,  &C.  'Lib.  1.   Dum  Ibrmae 

curandp;  intenta  capillum  in  Sole  pectit,  a  marito  per  lusum  leviler  percussa  furtim 
aupervenienie  virgd.  Risu  suborto,  mi  Landrice,  dixit,  rroiitem  vlr  fortis  petet  &c, 
Marito  conspecto  auonita,  cum  Landrico  mox  in  ejus  mortem  conspirat,  et  statiin  inter 
vcnaiidmn  clFicit. 
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gunde  his  queen.    In  a  jealous  humour,  he  came  from  hunting 
and  stole  behmde  his  wife,  as  she  was  dressing  and  combirS 
her  head  in  the  sun,  gave  her  a  familiar  touch  with  his  wand, 
which  she  mistaking  for  her  lover  said.  Ah  Landre,  a  eood 
knight  should  strike  before,  and  not  behmde:   but  when  she 
saw  herself  betrayed  by  his  presence,  slic  instantly  took  order 
to  make  him  away.    Hierome  Osorius,  in  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  deeds  of  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  to  this  cflfect  hath 
a  tragical  narration,  of  one  Ferdinandus  Chalderia,  that  wounded 
Gotherinus,  a  noble  countryman  of  his,  at  Goa  in  tlie  East 
Indies,  =and  cut  off  one  of  his  legs,  for  that  he  looked,  as  he 
thought,  too  familiarly  upon  his  wife ;  which  was  afterwards 
a  cause  of  many  quarrels,  and  much  bloudshed.  Guianerius, 
cap.  SC.  de  ^egritud.  matr.  speakes  of  a  silly  jealous  fellow, 
that  seeing  his  childe  new  born,  included  in  a  kell,  thought  sure 
a  ^  Franciscan,  that  used  to  come  to  his  house,  icas  the  father 
of  it,  it  was  so  like  the  friers  covle ;  and  thereupon  threatned 
the  frier  to  kill  him.    Fulgosus,  of  a  woman  in  Narbone,  that 
cut  off"  her  husbands  privities  in  the  night,  because  she  thought 
he  plaid  false  with  her.    The  story  of   Jonuses  Bassa  and  faire 
Manto  his  wife,  is  well  known  to  such  as  have  read  the  Turkish 
history  ;  and  that  of  Joane  of  Spain,  of  which  I  treated  in  my 
former  section.    Her  jealousie,  saith  Gomesius,  was  cause  of 
both  their  deaths.    King  Philip  died  for  grief  a  little  after,  as 
•'Martian  his  physician  gave  it  out;  and  she,  for  her  part,  aftei- 
a  melancholy  discontented  life,  mispent  in  lurking  holes,  and 
carriers,  made  an  end  of  her  miseries,    Faelix  Plater  in  the  first 
booke  ^  of  his  observations,  hath  many  such  instances ;  of 
a  physician,  of  his  acquaintance,  '^that  was  first  mad  through 
jealousie,  a7id  aftericords  desperate.     Of  a  merchant  ^fhat 
killed  his  wife  in  the  same  humour,  and  after  precipitated 
himself.    Of  a  doctor  of  law  that  cut  off  his  mans  nose.  Of 
a  painters  wife  in  Basil,  anno  1600,  that  was  mother  of  nine 
children,  and  had  been  27  yeers  married,  yet  afterwards  jealous, 
and  so  impatient,  that  she  became  desperate,  and  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  in  her  own  house,  for  fcare  her  husband 
should  poyson  her.    'Tis  a  common  signe  this;  for  when  once 
the  humours  are  stirred,  and  the  imagination  misaffected, 
it  will  vary  itself  in  divers  forms;   and  many  such  absurd 


'  Qui  Goae  iixoiem  liabcns,  Gotlicrinura  principem  quendnm  viruiii  qiiort  uxori  suse 
oailos  adjecissct,  ingemi.  vulnerc  dcfoimavii  in  facie,  et  tibiam  absciriit,  nndo  mmiiK 
caedcs.  ^  Eo  qiioel  Infans  nauis  iiivolutus  esspt  paniiioulo,  crtdtl-ai  cum  fi'iuin  fVatris 
rrancisci,  &c.  ".Knowlcs.  Zelolvpia  rrginae  regis  mortem  acreleravit 

paulo  post,  ut  Maniaiuis  ineilicus  milii  rrtvilit.  Ilia  autem  ntrS  bile  indc  rxagiiaia,  in 
latebras  so  subduceiis,  prce  cepritudiiie  anirni  reliquum  tcmpus  ooiismnpsit.  •  A 

zelolypii  rcdacius  ad  insaniam  ct  despcrationrm.  '  Uxorera  inttremit,  inde 

dcsperabundus,  ex  alio  sc  piKripitavit, 
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symptomes  will  accompany,  even  madness  it  self.  Sckenkius 
observat.  lib.  4.  cap.  de  Uter.  liath  an  example  of  a  jealous  wo- 
man, that  by  this  meanes  had  many  fits  of  the  mother:  and  iQ 
his  liist  book,  of  some  that  through  jealousie,  ran  mad  :  of  a 
baker  that  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wives  honesty,  &c.  Such 
examples  are  too  common, 

MEMB.  IV.   SUBSECT.  I. 

Cure  of  Jealousie.    By  avoiding  occasions ;  not  to  he  idle  :  By 
good  comisell.    To  contemn  it ;  not  to  watch  or  lock 
them  up  :  to  dissemble  it,  ^c. 

As  of  all  other  melancholy,  some  doubt  whether  this  malady 
may  be  cured  or  no;  they  think  'tis  like  the  ^gout,  or 
Switzers,  whom  we  commonly  call  Wallones,  those  hired  soul- 
diers,  if  once  they  take  possession  of  a  castle,  they  can  never  be 
got  out. 

Qui  timet  ut  sua  sit,  ne  quis  sibi  subtrahat  illam^, 
llle  Machaonia  vix  ope  salvus  erit. 

^  This  is  that  cruel  wound  against  whose  smart. 
No  liquors  force  prevailes,  or  any  plaister. 
No  skill  of  starres,  no  depth  of  magick  art. 
Devised  by  that  great  clerk  Zoroaster  j 
A  wound  that  so  infects  the  soule  and  heart. 
As  all  our  sense  and  reason  it  doth  master  ; 
A  wound  whose  pange  and  torment  is  so  durable. 
As  it  may  rightly  called  be  incurable. 

Yet  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  other  melancholy,  I  will  say 
again,  it  may  be  cured,  or  mitigated  at  least,  by  some  contrary 
passion,  good  counsell  and  perswasion,  if  it  be  withstood  in  the 
beginning,  maturely  resisted,  and  as  those  ancients  hold,  ''the 
nailes  of  it  he  pared  before  they  grow  too  long.  No  better 
meanes  to  resist  or  repell  it,  then  by  avoiding  idleness;  to  be 
stil  seriously  busied  about  some  matters  of  importance,  to  drive 
out  those  vaine  fears,  foolish  fantasies  and  irksome  suspitibns 
out  of  his  head,  and  then  to  be  perswaded  by  his  judicious 
friends,  to  give  eare  to  their  good  counsell  and  advice,  and 
wisely  to  consider,  how  much  he  discredits  himklf,  his  friends, 
dishonours  his  children,  disgraceth  his  family,  publisheth  liis 
shame,  and  as  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  misery,  divulgeth, 

"  Tollerc  nodosam  noscit  medieina  podagrani.  •>  Arioslo  lib.  3 1 .  staff.  5. 

Vetcrcs  mature  siiadeiil  ungues  aruoris  esse  radendus,  priusquam  prodiicanl  se 
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macerates,  grieves  himself  and  otliers :  wViat  an  argument  of 
weakness  it  is,  liow  absurd  a  thing  in  its  own  nature,  liow  ridi- 
culous, how  brutish  a  passion,  how  sottisli,  how  odious.  How 
harebraine  a  disease,  mad  and  furious.    For  as  "  Iriierome  well 
hath  it,  Odium  sui  facil,  et  ipse  nuvissi^ne  sibi  odio  est,  others 
hate  him,  and  at  last  he  hates  himself  for  it.    If  lie  will  but 
hear  them  speake,  no  doubt  he  may  be  cured.      Joanc,  queen 
of  Spain,  of  whom  1  have  formerly  spoken,  under  pretence  of 
changing  ayr,  was  sent  to  Complutum,  or  Alcada  de  las  Heneras, 
where  Ximenius  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  then  lived,  that  by 
his  good  counsell  (as  for  the  present  she  was)  she  might  be 
eased.     For  a  disease  of ,  the  soule,  if  concealed,  tortures  and 
overtiirnes  it,  and  by  no  phjsicke  can  sooner  be  removed  then 
hy  a  discreet  mans  comfortable  speeches.    1  will  not  here 
insert  any  consolatory  sentences  to  this  purpose,  or  forestall 
any  mans  invention,  but  leave  it  to  every  one  to  dilate  and  ain- 
plifie,  as  he  shall  think  fit  in  his  own  judgement.    Let  him 
advise  with  Siracides  cap.  !).  1.     Be  not  jealous  over  the 
icife  of  thy  bosome  ;  reade  that  comfortable  and  pithy  speech  to 
this  purpose  of  Ximenius  in  the  author  himself,  as  it  is  recorded 
by  Gomesius ;  consult  with  Chaloner  lib.  !).  de  repub.  Anglor. 
or  Cselia  in  her  epistles,  &c.   Onely  this  I  will  adde,  that  if  it  be 
considered  aright,  which  causeth  this  jealous  passion,  be  it  just 
or  unjust,  whether  with  or  without  cause,  true  or  false,  it  ought 
not  so  hainously  to  be  taken  ;  'tis  no  such  real  or  capital  matter, 
that  it  should  make  so  deep  a  wounde.    Tis  a  blow  that  hurts 
not,  an  insensible  smart,  grounded  many  times  upon  false 
suspition  alone,  and  so  foster^ed  by  a  sinister  conceit.    Jf  she  be 
not  dishonest,  he  troubles  and  macerates  himself  without  a 
cause ;   or  put  case,  which  is  the  worst,  he  be  a  cuckold,  it 
cannot  be  helped,  the  more  he  stirres  in  it,  the  more  he  aggra- 
vates his  own  misery.  How  much  better  were  it,  in  such  a  case, 
to  dissemble  or  contemne  it  ?  why  should  that  be  feared  which 
cannot  be  redressed  ?  rtiidta  tandem  deposuerunt  (saith  Vives) 
quum  Jiecti  maritos  non  posse  vident,  many  women  when  they 
see  there  is  no  remedy,  have  been  pacified ;  and  shall  men  be 
more  jealous  then  women  ?  'Tis  some  comfort  in  such  a  case  to 
liave  companions. 

Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris ; 

Who  can  say  he  is  free  ?  Who  can  assure  himself  he  is  not  one 
de  praterito,  or  secure  himself  de  futuro  ?  If  it  were  his  case 


•  In  Jovlanum.  Gomesius  lib.  3.  de  rrb.  gcstis  Ximrmi.  '  I'lit 

<nim  nrseordia  aegritu.io  animl  coiDpressa,  et  in  ai.gustias  ad.hKta  menlera  snbv.-rnt, 
i.cc  alio  raedicamine  facilius  eiigitur,  quam  coidati  hoiiiims  sernione.  3.  Uf- 

anim&. 
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alone,  it  were  hard ;  but  being  as  it  is,  almost  a  common  ca- 
lamity, 'tis  not  so  grievously  to  he  taken.  If  a  man  have  a  locke, 
which  every  mans  key  will  open,  as  well  as  his  owne,  why 
should  he  think  to  keep  it  private  to  himself?    in  some  coun- 
tries they  make  nothing  of  it,  ne  nob'Ut's  qu'ulem,  saith  '^Leo 
Afer,  in  many  parts  of  Africke  (if  she  be  past  fourteen)  there's 
not  a  noble  man  that  marries  a  maid,  or  that  hath  a  chast  wife ; 
'  'tis  so  common ;  as  the  moone  gives  horns  once  a  moneth  to 
the  world,  do  they  to  their  husbands,  at  least.    And  'tis  most 
part  true,  which  that  ^  Caledonian  lady,  (wife  of  Argetocoxus, 
a  British  prince)  told  Julia  Augusta,  when  she  took  her  up 
for  dishonesty,  fie  Brittaines  are  naught  at  least  ivith  some 
few  choyce  men  of  better  sort,  but  you  Romans  lye  loith  every 
base  knave ;  you  are  a  company  of  common  whores.  Severus 
the  emperour,  in  his  time,  made  lawes  for  the  restraint  of  this 
vice ;  and  as    Dion  Nicseus  relates  in  his  life,  tria  millia  mce- 
chorum,  three  thousand  cuckold  makers,  or  natura  monetam 
adultei-antes,  as  Philo  cals  them,  false  coyners  and  clippers  of 
natures  mony,  w^ere  summoned  into  the  court  at  once.  And 

yet, 

Non  omnem  molitor  quae  Huit  undam  videt ; 

the  miller  sees  not  all  the  water  that  goes  by  his  mill :  no  doubt 
but  as  in  our  dayes,  these  were  of  the  commonalty ;  all  the 
great  ones  were  not  so  much  as  called  in  question  for  it.  "^Mar- 
tial's Epigram,  I  suppose,  might  have  been  generally  applied 
in  those  licencious  times.  Omnia  solus  habes,  ^c.  thy  goods, 
lands,  mony,  wits  are  thine  owne,  Uxorem  sed  habes,  Candide, 
cum  populo ;  but  neigiibour  Candidus  your  wife  is  common. 
Husband  and  cuckold  in  that  age,  it  seems  were  reciprocal 
termes;  the  emperours  themselves,  did  wear  Actfeon's  badge; 
how  many  Caesars  might  I  reckon  up  together,  and  what  a 
catalogue  of  cornuted  kings  and  princes  in  every  story  ?  Ap-a- 
memnon,  Menelaus,  Philippus  of  Greece,  Ptolomeus  of  Mgypt, 
Lucullus,  Cgesar,  Pompeius,  Cato,  Augustus,  Antonius,  Anto- 
ninus, &c.  that  wore  fair  plumes  of  bulls  feathers  in  their 
crests.  The  bravest  souldiers  and  most  heroical  spirits  could 
not  avoid  it.  They  have  been  active  and  passive  in  this  busi- 
ness, they  have  either  given  or  taken  homes.  ^King  Arthur, 
whom  we  call  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  for  all  his  great  valour 
was  unworthily  served  by  Mordred,  one  of  his  round-table 
knights :  and  Guithera,  or  Helena  Alba  his  faire  wife,  as  Leland 

•  LIS.  3.  •>  Argetocoxi  Qlodonii  Rof;vili  uxor,  Julise  AiiLnistte  cum  i|)sam 

mor(l«rr.t  quod  .nhoneslo  vcrsaretur,  respomlet ;  Nos  cum  optimis  vi'iis  consuetudincin 
h«bemus;  vos  Romaiias  autcni  occultc  imssim  homines  consuiprant.  o  l^„es 

(If  m-xcliis  fecit,  cx  tivibus  ])liirfs  in  jus  vncaii.  •!  L.  3.  Epi<r.  "6.  '  Asser 

Ariliuri;  Parc.rem  libiMitcr  licroinarum  liesu;  nvycstad,  si  non  hVswria:  veri(as  aurera 
vcllicaret.  LelanJ. 
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interprets  it,  was  an  arrant  honest  woman.    Parcerem  libente)- 
(saith  "mine  author)  Heroinarnm  Iteste  viajestati,  ai  mn  his- 
torice  Veritas  aurem  vellicaret,  I  could  willingly  winke  at  a  faire 
ladies  faults,  but  that  I  am  bound,  by  the  lawes  of  history,  to 
tell  the  truth.    Against  his  will,  God  knows,  did  he  write  it, 
and  so  do  1  repeat  it.    1  speak  not  of  our  times  all  this  while ; 
we  have  good,  honest,  vertuous  men  and  women,  whom  fame, 
zeale,  feare  of  (Jod,  religion  and  superstition  containes  :  and  yet 
for  all  that,  we  have  too  many  knights  of  this  order,  so  dubbed 
by  their  wives ;  many  good  women  abused  by  dissolute  hus- 
bands, in  some  places;   and  such  persons  you  may  as  soon 
enjoy n  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve,  as  to  keep  themselves  honest. 
What  shall  a  man  do  now  in  such  a  case  ?  What  remedy  is  to 
be  had  ?   how  shall  he  be  eased  ?  By  suing  a  divorce  ?  that  is 
hard  to  be  effected  :  si  noii  caste,  tamen  caute,  they  carry  the 
matter  so  cunningly,  that  though  it  be  as  common  as  simony,  as 
clear  and  as  rnanltest  as  the  nose  in  a  mans  face,  yet  it  cannot 
be  evidently  proved,  or  they  likely  taken  in  the  fact :  they  will 
have  a  knave  Gallus  to  watch  ;  or,  with  that  Roman  ^Sulpitia, 
all  made  fast  and  sure, 

Ne  se  Cadurcis  destitutam  fasciis, 
Nudam  C'aleno  concumbentem  videat. 

She  will  hardly  be  surprised  by  her  husband,  be  he  never  so 
wary.  Much  better  then  to  put  it  up  :  the  more  he  strives  m 
it,  the  more  he  shall  divulge  his  owne  shame  :  make  a  vertue  of 
necessity,  and  conceal  it.  Yea,  but  the  world  takes  notice 
of  it,  'tis  in  every  mans  mouth  :  let  tliem  talke  their  pleasure, 
of  whom  speak  they  not  in  this  sense  ?  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  they  are  thus  censured,  all.  There  is  no  remedy  then 
but  patience.  It  may  be  'tis  his  owne  fault,  and  he  halh  no  reason 
to  complain,  'tis  qiii<^  pro  quo,  she  is  bad,  he  is  worse.  '^Beihinke 
thy  self,  hast  thou  not  done  as  much  for  some  oj  thy  neighhoiirs? 
why  (lost  thou  require  that  of  thy  wife,  which  thou  wilt  not  per- 
forme  thy  self  ?  Thou  rangest  like  a  town  hull;  '^  why  art  thou 
so  inceiised  if  she  tread  awry  ? 

eBe  it  that  some  woman  break  chast  wedlocks  lawes. 
And  leaves  her  husband  and  becomes  unchast : 
Yet  commonly  it  is  not  without  cause. 
She  sees  her  man  in  sin  her  goods  to  waste. 
She  feels  that  he  his  love  from  her  withdrawes, 
And  hath  on  some,  perhaps,  less  worthy  plac't, 

fcceris ;  an  hoc  t.bi  Pi J  Va^a  libiHine  cum  ipse  quovis  rapians, 
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Who  strikes  witli  sword,  the  scabbard  them  njay  strike. 
And  fiure,  love  ci-aveth  love,  like  asketh  like. 

Ea  semper  sludebil,  saith  "Ncvisanus,  pares  reddere  vices,  she 
will  quit  it  if  she  can.  And  therefore  as  well  adviseth  SIracides, 
cap.  !).  1.  teach  her  not  an  evill  lessoji  against  thy  self,  which  as 
Jansenius,  Lyranus,  on  this  text,  and  Carthusianus  interpret,  is 
no  otherwise  to  bee  understood,  then  that  she  do  thee  not  a  mis- 
chief. I  do  not  excuse  lier  in  accusing  thee ;  but  if  both  be 
naught,  mend  thy  self  first ;  for  as  the  old  saying  is,  A  good  l\us- 
band  makes  a  good  wife. 

Yea,  but  tliou  repliest,  'Tis  not  the  like  reason  betwixt  man 
and  woman,  through  her  fault  my  children  are  bastards,  I  may 
not  endure  it ;  ^  Sit  amarulenta,  sit  imperiosa,  prodiga,  S^c.  let 
her  scolde,  brawle,  and  spend,  1  care  not,  modo  sit  casta,  so  she 
be  honest,  I  could  easily  bear  it ;  but  this  I  cannot,  1  may  not,  I 
will  not ;  my  faith,  my  fame,  mine  eye  must  not  be  touched,  as 
the  diverbe  is, 

Non  patitpr  tactum  fama,  fides,  oculus. 

I  say  the  same  of  my  wife,  touch  all,  use  all,  take  all  but  this. 
I  acknowledge  tiiat  of  Seneca  to  be  true,  Nidliiis  boni  jucunda 
possessio  sine  socio,  there  is  no  sweet  content  in  the  possession 
of  any  good  thing  without  a  companion,  this  only  excepted,  I 
say.  This.  And  why  this?  Even  this  which  thou  so  much  ab- 
horrest,  it  may  be  for  thy  progenies  goodj  ^  better  be  any  mans 
son  then  thine,  to  be  begot  of  base  Irus,  poor  Seius,  or  mean 
Moevius,  the  town  swineheards,  a  shepheards  son  :  and  well 
is  he,  that  like  Hercules,  hath  any  two  fathers ;  for  thou  thy 
self  hast,  peradventure,  more  diseases  then  an  horse,  more  in- 
firmities of  body  and  minde,  a  cankerd  soule,  crabbed  condi- 
tions, make  the  worst  of  it,  as  it  is  vulnus  insanaUle,  sic  vidmis 
iusensibile,  as  it  is  incurable,  so  it  is  insensible.  But  art  thou 
sure  it  is  so  ? 

^  res  agit  ille  tuas  ? 

doth  he  so  indeed?  It  maybe,  thou  art  over  suspitious,  and 
without -a  cause  as  some  are  :  if  it  be  ociimestris  part  us,  born 
at  eight  moneths,  or  like  him,  and  him,  they  fondly  suspecte 
he  got  it;  if  she  speake  or  laugh  familiarly  with  such  or  such 
men,  then  presently  she  is  naught  with  them  :  such  is  thy  weak- 
ness. Whereas  charity,  or  a  well-disposed  minde,  would  inter- 
pret all  unto  the  best.  S'.  Francis,  by  chance,  seeing  a  frier 
lamiharly  kissing  another  mans  wife,  was  so  far  from  miscon- 
ceivmg  it,  that  he  presently  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God 

»  Sylva  nupt.  I.  4.  num.  72.  !>  Leranius  lib.  4.  Cap.  la.  de  occult,  nat  mir 

«  Optimum  bene  nasci.  ''Mart.  «<.uu.  nat.  mil. 
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there  was  so  much  charity  left :  but  they,  on  the  other  side,  will 
ascribe  nothing  to  nalurall  causes,  indulge  nothing  to  familiarhy, 
mutual  society,  friendship:  but  out  of  a  sinister  suspition,  pre- 
sently locke  them  close,  watch  them,  thinking  by  those  meaiies 
to  prevent  all  such  inconveniences,  that's  the  way  to  help  it ; 
whereas  by  such  tricks  they  doe  aggravate  the  mischiefe.  'Tis 
but  in  vain  to  watch  that  which  will  away. 

a  Nee  custodiri  si  velit  uUa  potest ; 
Nec  nientem  servare  potes,  licet  omnia  serves  ; 
Omnibus  exclusis,  intus  adulter  erit.. 

None  can  be  kept  resisting  for  her  part ; 
Though  body  be  kept  close,  within  her  heart 
Advoutry  lurks,  t'  exclude  it  there's  no  art. 

Argus  with  an  hundred  eys  cannot  keep  her,  ct  himc  unus  sape 
fefellit  amor,  as  in  i»Ariosto. 

If  all  our  hearts  were  eys,  yet  sure,  they  said, 
We  husbands  of  our  wives  should  be  betray'd. 

Hierome  holds.  Uxor  impudica  servari  non  potest,  pudica  7ion 
debet,  infida  custos  castitatis  est  necessilas,  to  what  end  is  all 
your  custody?  A  dishonest  woman  cannot  be  kept;  an  honest 
woman  ought  not  to  be  kept;  necessity  is  a  keeper  not  to  be 
trusted.  Difficile  custaditur,  quod  plures  amant ;  _  lhat  which 
many  covet,"can  hardly  be  preserved,  as  '^Salisbunensis  thinks. 
1  am  of  vEneas  Silvius  minde,  Those  jealous  Italians  do  very 
ill  to  locke  up  their  wives  ;^  jor  women  are  of  such  a  disposition, 
thc7J  will  most  covet  that  which  is  denyed  most,  and  ojfend 
least  when  they  have  free  liberty  ' to  trespass.  It  is  m  vaui  to 
locke  her  up  if  she  be  dishonest;  et  tyramncum  impermm, 
as  our  great  master  Aristotle  cals  it,  too  tyrannical  a  taske, 
most  unfit.  For  when  she  perceives  her  husband  observes  her 
and  suspects,  Uberius  peccat,  sailh  ^Nevisanus.  '  Toxica 
zelotypo  dedit  uxor  m.03cha  marito,  she  is  exasperated,  seeks, 
bv  aU  meanes,  to  vindicate  her  self,  and  will  therefore  ofFeiid, 
bLatLrshe  is'unjustly  suspected.  The  best  course  tl-  .^^^^^^^^^^ 
them  have  their  owne  wills,  give  them  free  liberty,  without  any 
keeping. 

In  vain  our  friends  from  this  do  us  dehort. 
For  beauty  will  be  where  is  most  resort. 

VI   „    1      ^  b  T  iK  4.  St.  72.  cPolicrnt.  lib.  8.  c.  11. 

«  Ovul.  an.o,-.  lt-^-J^;^Lucre,.  Q.lTtovcs  occludun,.  meo  jud-.c".  minus  uuli.cr 
De  amor.  jiui  wi.  „nii«imimi  cup  ant,  quod  maxime  dene- 

casta  «  Qualdo  cog.'.o.cun.  ma.ito,  hoc  advcrtc>-c.  r  Auson.us. 
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If  she  be  honest  as  Lucretia  to  Collatlnus,  Laodamia  to  Protesi- 
laus,  Penelope  to  her  Ulysses,  she  will  so  continue  her  honour, 
good  name,  credit ; 

Penelope  conjux  semper  Ulyssis  ero. 

And  as  Pliocias  wife  in  ''Plutarch,  called  lier  husband  her  ivealth, 
treasure,  icorld,  jotje,  delight,  orbe  and  spheare,  she  will  hers. 
The  vow  she  made  unto  her  good  man  ;  love,  vertue,  religion, 
zeale,  are  better  keepers  than  all  those  locks,  eunuches,  prisons ; 
she  will  not  be  moved. 

At  mihi  vel  tellus  opteni  prius  ima  dehiscat, 
Aut  patei-  omnipotens  adigat  me  fnlmine  ad  umbras, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  profundam. 
Ante  pudor  quam  te  violem,  aut  tua  jura  resolvam. 

First  I  desire  the  earth  to  swallow  mee. 

Before  I  violate  mine  honesty : 

Or  thunder  from  above  drive  me  to  hell. 

With  those  pale  ghosts,  and  ugly  night  to  dwell. 

She  is  resolv'd  with  Dido  to  be  chast ;  thougli  her  husband  be 
false,  she  will  be  true  :  and  as  Octavia  writ  to  her  Anthony ; 

These  wals  that  here  do  keep  me  out  of  sight. 

Shall  keep  me  all  unspotted  unto  thee. 
And  testifie  that  I  will  do  thee  right, 

ril  never  stain  thine  house,  though  'thou  shame  mee. 

Turn  her  loose  to  all  those  Tarquins  and  Satyres,  she  will  not  be 
tempted.  In  the  time  of  Valence  the  emperour,  saith  S'. 
Austin,  one  Archidamus,  a  consul  of  Antioch,  offered  an  hundred 
pound  of  gold  to  a  faire  yong  wife,  and  besides  to  set  her  hus- 
band free,  who  was  then  sub  gravisdmd  custodid,  a  dark 
prisoner,  pro  imms  noctis  concubitu :  but  the  chast  matron 
would  not  accept  of  it.  «  When  one  commended  Theana's  fine 
arme  to  his  fellows,  slie  took  him  up  short,  Sir,  'tis  not  common  ■ 
she  IS  wholly  reserved  to  her  husband.  f  Bilia  had  an  old  man 
to  her  spouse,  and  his  breath  stunke,  so  that  nobody  could  abide 
It  abroad,  comming  home  one  day,  he  reprehended  his  ivife,  be- 
cause  she  did  not  tell  him  of  it :  she  voiced  unto  him  she  woulde 
have  told  htm,  but  that  she  thought  every  mans  breath  had  been 
as  strong  as  his.  ^Tigranes  and  Armena  his  lady  were  invited 
to  supper  by  king  Cyrus ;   when  ihcy  came  home,  Tigranes 

'  Opes  siias,  nnmdum  suum,  thcsaurum  suuin,  &c.         ''  Virg  JFn         c  Daniel 

mqint  ad  =equak-s  conversus;  at  lila,  po  .l.rus,  inquit,  non  rsr.  f  Jiilia  Dinutum 

virum  senem  halwit  etspir.uim  foetidum  hubentem,  quern  quum  quidam  cxprobrassct,  &c. 
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asked  his  wife,  how  she  liked  Cyrus,  and  wliiit  she  did  espe- 
cially commend  in  him?  she  swore  she  did  not  observe  him. 
,When  he  replyed  again,  rchat  then  she  did  observe,  whom 
looked  she  on  ?  She  made  answer,  Her  hasband,  that  said  he 
ivould  dye  for  her  sake.    Such  arc  the  properties  and  condi- 
tions of  good  women  :  and  if  she  l)e  well  given,  she  will  so  carry 
herself;  if  otherwise  she  be  naught,  use  all  the  meanes  thou 
canst,  she  will  be  naught.    Non  deest  animus  sed  comiptor,  she 
hath  so  many  lyes,  excuses,  as  an  hare  hath  muses,  tricks, 
panders,  bawdes,  shifts  to  deceive, 'tis  to  no  purpose  to  keep  her 
up,  or  to  reclaime  her  by  hard  usage.    Faire  meanes,  peradven- 
ture,  may  do  somewhat. 

°  Obsequio  vinces  aptius  ipse  tuo. 

Men  and  women  are  both  in  a  predicament  in  this  behalfe, 
sooner  won,  and  better  paciBed.     Duci  volunt,  von  cogi  : 
though  she  be  as  arrant  a  scolde  as  Xantippe,  as  cruel  as 
Medea,  as  clamorous  as  Hecuba,  as  lustful!  as  Messalina,^  by 
such  meanes  (if  at  all)  she  may  be  reformed.    Many  patient 
•^Grizels  by  their  obsequiousness  in  this  klnde,  have  reclaimed 
their  husbands  from  their  wandring  lusts.    In  Nova  Francia 
and  Turkic  (as  Leah,  Rachel,  and  Sarah  did  to  Abraham  and 
Jacob)  they  bring  their  fairest  damsels  to  their  husbands  beds. 
Livia  seconded  the  lustful!  appetites  of  Augustus :  Stratonicc 
wife  to  king  Seleucus  did  not  only  bring  Electra,  a  faire  maid, 
to  her  goodmans  bed,  but  brought  up  the  children  begot  on  her, 
as  careful  as  if  they  had  been  her  owne.    Tertius  yEmilius  wife, 
Cornelia's  mother,  perceiving  her  husbands  intemperance,  rem 
dissimidavit,  made  much  of  the  maid,  and  would  take  no  notice 
of  it.     A  new  married  man,  when  a  pickthank  friend  ot 
his,  to  curry  favour,  had  shewn  him  his  wife  familiar  iu  private 
with  a  yong  gallant,  courting  and  dallying,  &c.  Tush, 
said  he,  let  him  do  his  worst ;  1  dare  trust  my  wife,  though  1 
dare  not  trust  him.    The  best  remedy  then  is  by  faire  meanes  ; 
if  that  will  not  take  place,  to  dissemble  it  as  I  say,  or  turn  it 
off  with  a  jest.    Hear  Guexerra's  advise  in  this  case,  vel  joco 
excipies,  vel  silentio  eludes;   for  if  you  take  exceptions  at 
every  thing  your  wife  doth,  Solomon's  wisdome,  Hercules 
valour,  Homer's  learning,  Socrates  patience,  Argus  vigilancy 
will  not  serve  turne.    Therefore  Minus  malum,  «a  less  mib- 
chiei;  Nevisanus  holds,  dissimulare,  to  be  ^  Cunarum  emp- 
tor, a  buyer  of  cradles,  as  the  proverb  is,  then  to  be  too 

a  Ovid.  ^  Read  Petrarch's  tale  of  patient  Griiel  in  Chaucer.  SiU  niip. 

lib.  4.  num.  80.  •>  Erasmus. 
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solicitous.  '"^A  good  fellow,  ivhen  his  loife  was  brought  to 
bed  before  her  time,  bought  halfe  a  dozen  of  cradles  before 
hand  for  so  many  children,  as  if  his  ivife  should  continue  to 
bear  children  at  every  two  moneths.  '^Pertinax  the  emperour, 
when  one  told  him  a  fidler  was  too  familiar  with  his  empress, 
made  no  reckoning  of  it.  And  when  that  Macedonian  Philip 
was  upbraided  with  his  wives  dishonesty,  cum  tot  victor  reg- 
norum  ac  populornm  esset,  ^c,  a  conquerour  of  kingdomes 
could  not  tame  his  wife,  (for  she  thrust  him  out  at  doorcs) 
he  made  a  jest  of  it.  Sapientes  portant  corima  in  jiectore, 
stulti  in  fronte,  saith  Nevisanus ;  wise  men  beare  their  homes 
in  their  hearts,  fooles  on  their  foreheads.  Eumenes  king  of 
Pergamus  was  at  deadly  feud  with  Perseus  of  Macedonia,  in 
so  much  that  Perseus  hearing  of  a  journey  he  was  to  take  to 
Delphos,  '^set  a  company  of  souldiers  to  intercept  him  in  his 
passage;  they  did  it  accordingly,  and  as  they  supposed,  left 
him  stoned  to  death.  The  newes  of  this  fact  was  brought 
instantly  to  Pergamus:  Attalus,  Eumenes  brother  proclaimed 
himself  king  forthwith,  took  possession  of  the  crown,  and 
married  Stratonice  the  queen.  But  by  and  by,  when  contrary 
newes  was  brought,  that  king  Eumenes  was  alive,  and  now 
comming  to  the  citie,  he  laid  by  his  crown,  left  his  wife,  as 
a  private  man  went  to  meet  him,  and  congratulate  his  returne. 
Eumenes  though  he  knew  all  particulars  passed,  yet  dissem- 
bling the  matter,  kindly  embraced  his  brother,  and  took  his 
wife  into  his  favour  again,  as  if  no  such  matter  had  been 
heard  of  or  done.  Jocundo  in  Ariosto,  found  his  wife  in  bed 
with  a  knave,  both  asleep,  went  his  wayes,  and  would  not  so 
nmch  as  wake  them,  much  less  reprove  them  for  it.  ^  hn 
honest  fellow,  finding  in  like  sort,  his  wife  had  plaid  false  at 
tables,  and  born  a  man  too  many,  drew  his  dagger,  and  swore 
It  he  had  not  been  his  very  friend,  he  would  have  kiU'd  him 
Another  hearing  one  had  done  that  for  him,  whicli  no  man 
desires  to  be  done  by  a  deputy,  followed  in  a  rage  with  his 
sword  drawne,  and  having  overtaken  him,  laid  adultery  to  his 
charge ;  the  offender  hotly  pursued,  confessed  it  was  true  :  with 
which  confession  he  was  satisfied,  and  so  left  him,  swearing 
that  if  he  had  denyed  it,  he  would  not  have  put  it  up.  How 
much  better  is  it  to  do  thus,  then  to  macerate  himself,  im- 
patiently to  rave  and  rage,  to  enter  an  action  (as  Arnoldus 

"  Quum  awepisset  uxorem  peperissc  sccundo  a  nuptiis  mense,  cmias  nulnas  vrl  .m,. 
cnemit,  ut  s.  h.ne  uxor  singulis  bimensihus  pareret  j„l   1  T  ■  • 

Ariosto.  Ha"-"'gwn's  notes  ia  as,  bouk  of 
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Tilius  did  in  the  court  of  Tholouse,  against  Martin  Guerre  his 
fellow  souldier,  for  that  he  counterfeited  his  liabit,  and  was 
too  familiar  with  his  wife)  so  to  divulge  his  own  shame,  and 
to  remaine  for  ever  a  cuckold  on  record  ?  How  much  better 
be  Cornelius  Tacitus,  then  Publius  Coniutus,  to  contemne  in 
such  cases,  or  take  no  notice  of  it  ?  Melius  sic  errare,  quam 
zelotypia  airis,  saith  Erasmus,  conficere,  better  be  a  wittall 
and  put  it  up,  then  to  trouble  himself  to  no  purpose.  And 
though,  he  will  not  omnibus  dormirc,  he  an  asse,  as  he  is  an 
oxe,  yet  to  wink  at  it  as  many  do,  is  not  aniisse  at  some  times, 
in  some  cases,  to  some  parties,  if  it  be  for  his  commodity,  or 
some  great  mans  sake,  his  land-lord,  patron,  benefactor,  (as 
Calbas  the  Roman  saith  "Plutarch  did  by  Moecenas,  and 
Phayllus  of  Argos  did  by  king  Philip,  when  he  promised  him 
an  office  on  that  condition,  he  might  lye  with  his  wife)  and  so  to 
let  it  passe : 

 pol  me  baud  pcenitet, 

Scilicet  boni  dimidium  dividei  e  cum  Jove, 

it  never  troubles  me,  said  Amphitrio,  to  be  cornuted  by  J upiter ; 
let  it  not  molest  thee  then ;  be  friends  with  her. 

Tu  cum  Alcmena  uxore  antiquam  in  gratiam 
Redi  

let  it,  i  say,  make  no  breach  of  love  betwixt  you.  How- 
soever, the  best  way  is,  to  contemne  it;  which  '"Henry  tlie 
second,  king  of  France,  advised  a  courtier  of  liis,  jealous  of  his 
wife,  and  complaining  of  lier  unchastness,  to  reject  it,  and 
comfort  himself ;  for  he  that  suspects  his  wives  incontinencie, 
and  fears  the  popes  curse,  shall  never  live  a  merry  houre,  or 
sleep  a  quiet  night;  no  remedy  but  patience.  When  all  is 
done,  according  to  that  counscll  of  ^Nevisanus,  si  vitium 
uxoris  corrigi  non  potest,  ferendum  est:  If  it  may  not  be 
helped,  it  must  be  endured.  Date  veniam  et  sustinete  taciti, 
'tis  Sophocles  advice,  keep  it  to  thy  self ;  and  which  Chryso- 
stome  calls  paUstram  pMlosophice,  et  domesticiim  Gymnasium,  a 
school  of  philosophic,  put  it  up.  There  is  no  other  cure,  but 
time  to  wear  it  out,  Injuriarum  remedinm  est  oblivio,  as  if  they 
had  drunk  a  draught  of  Letlie  in  Trophonius  den.  To  conclude, 
age  will  bereave  her  of  it,  dies  dolorem  mimdt,  time  and  patience 
must  end  it. 

The  mind's  affections  patience  will  appease. 
It  passions  kills,  and  healeth  each  disease. 

>  Amator.  Dial.  >■  Pl»ut"s  seen.  ult.  Ampl.it.  '  Wem.  T.  Daniel 

coiijurat.  French.  «  Lib.  4.  num.  80.  ^V..  I. 
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SUBSECT.  11. 

By  prevention  before,  or  after  marriage;  Plato's  communitie; 
marry  a  Ciirtisan;  Philters;  Stewes ;  to  marry  one 
equal  in  yeers,  fortunes,  of  a  good  family,  edu- 
cation, good  place,  to  use  them  well,  5fc. 

Of  such  medicines  as  conduce  to  the. cure  of  this  malady, 
1  have  sufficiently  treated ;  tliere  be  some  good  remedies  re- 
maining, by  way  of  prevention,  precautions,  or  admonitions, 
wliich  if  rightly  practised,  may  do  much  good.  Plato,  in  his 
commonwealth,  to  prevent  this  mischiefe,  belike,  would  have 
all  things  common,  wives  and  children  all  as  one :  and  which 
Ceesar  in  his  commentaries  observed  of  those  old  Britaines,  that 
first  inliabited  this  land ;  they  had  ten  or  twelve  wives  allotted 
to  such  a  family,  or  promiscuously  to  be  used  by  so  many 
men  :  not  one  to  one,  as  with  us ;  or  foure,  five  or  six  to  one, 
as  in  Turkie.  The  » Nicholaites,  a  sect  that  sprung,  saith 
Austin,  from  Nicholas  the  deacon,  would  have  women  indif- 
ferent ;  and  the  cause  of  this  filthie  sect,  was  Nicholas  the 
deacons  jealousie,  for  which,  when  he  was  condemned,  to  purge 
himself  of  his  offence,  he  broched  this  heresie,  that  It  was  law- 
full  to  lye  with  one  anothers  wives,  and  for  any  man  to  lye  with 
his.  Like  to  those  ^  anabaptists  in  Munster,  that  would  consort 
with  other  mens  wives  as  the  spirit  moved  them.  Or  as  Ma- 
homet, the  seducing  prophet,  would  needs  use  women  as  he 
list  himself,  to  beget  prophets ;  205  their  Alcoran  saith,  were  in 
love  with  him,  and  ^  he  as  able  as  fortie  men.  Amongst  the  old 
Carthaginians,  as  ^Bohemus' relates  out  of  Sabellicus,  the  king 
of  the  countrey  lay  with  the  bride  the  first  night,  and  once  in 
a  yeer  they  went  promiscuously  together.  Munster  Cosmog. 
lih.  3.  cap.  497-  ascribes  the  beginning  of  this  brutish  custome 
(injustly)  to  one  Picardus  a  frenchman,  that  invented  a  new 
sect  of  Adamites,  to  go  naked  as  Adam  did,  and  to  use  promis- 
cuous venery  at  set  times.  When  the  priest  repeated  that  of 
Genesis,  Increase  and  multiply,  out  ^went  the  candles  in  the 
place  where  they  met,  and  without  all  respect  of  age,  persons, 
I  conditio7is,  catch  that  catch  may,  every  man  took  her  came 

'  Lib.  de  hercs.  Quum  de  zelo  culparctur,  purgand'i  se  causft  peiinisUse  fcrtur,  ut 
ea  qui  vcUet  uteretur;  quod  ejus  factum  in  seciam  turpissimam  versum  ost,  qua 
placet  usus  indifFerens  foeminarum.  Sleiden.  Com.  <=  Alcoran. 

•  Alcoran  edit,  a  Blbliandro.  '  Dc  inor.  gent.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  Nupturae  regi  de 

firginandiE  cxhibentur.  ^  Lumina  extinguebantur,  nee  persona:  ei  setatis  habita 

revereniia,  in  (juam  quisque  per  tencbras  incidit,  mulieiem  cognoscit. 
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next,  ^c.  some  fasten  this  on  those  ancient  Bohemians  and 
Russians:  "others  on  the  inhabitants  of  Mambrium,  in  the 
Lucerne  valley  in  Pedemont ;  and,  as  I  read,  it  was  practised 
in  Scotland  amongst  christians  themselves;  untill  king  Mal- 
come's  time,  the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the  town,  had  their  mai- 
denheads.   In  some  parts  of  ^ India,  in  our  age;  and  those 
Islanders ;  ^  as  amongst  the  Babylonians  of  old,  they  will  pro- 
stitute their  wives  and  daughters  (which  Chalcocondila,  a  Greek 
modern  writer,  for  want  of  better  intelligence,  puts  upon  us 
Britaines)  to  such  travellers  or  sea-faring  men  as  come  amongst 
them  by  chance,  to  shew  how  far  they  were  from  this  feral  vice 
of  jealousie,  and  how  little  they  esteemed  it.    The  kings  of 
Calecut,  as  «Lod.  Vertomannus  relates,  will  not  touch  their 
wives  till  one  of  their  Biarmi  or  high  priests  have  lain  first 
with  them,  to  sanctifie  their  wombes.    But  those  Esssei  and 
Montanists,  two  strange  sects  of  old,  were  in  another  extream ; 
they  would  not  marry  at  all,  or  have  any  society  with  women, 
*  because  of  their  intemperance,  they  held  them  all  to  he  naught, 
Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  lib.  4.  num.  33.  syl.  nupt.  would  have 
him  that  is  inclined  to  this  malady,  to  prevent  the  worst,  marry 
a  quean ;  Capiens  meretricem,  hoc  Jiabet  saltern  boni,  quod 
nan  decipitiir,  quia  scit  earn  sic  esse,  quod  non  contingit  aliis. 
A  fornicator,  in  Seneca,  constuprated  two  wenches  in  a  night ; 
for  satisfaction,  the  one  desired  to  hang  him,  the  other  to  marry 
him.    S  Hierome,  king  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  espoused  himself 
to  Pitho,  keeper  of  the  stewes  ;  and  Plolomy  took  Thais,  a  com- 
mon whore,  to  be  his  wife ;  had  two  sons,  Leontiscus  and  Lagus 
by  her,  and  one  daughter  Irene  :  'tis  therefore  no  such  unlikely 
tiling.     ^  A  citizen  of  Eugubine  gelded  himself  to  try  his 
wives  honesty,  and  to  be  freed  from  jealousie :  so  did  a  baker 
in  •  Basil,  to  the  same  intent.    But  of  all  other  presidents  in 
this  kinde,  that  of  "^Combalus  is  most  memorable:  who,  to 
prevent  his  masters  suspition,  for  he  was  a  beautiful  yong  man, 
and  sent  by  Seleucus  his  lord  and  king,  with  Stratonice  the 
queen,  to  conduct  her  into  Syria,  fearing  the  worst,  gelded 

B  Leander  Albertus.  Flagitioso  ritu  cuiicti  in  sedem  convenientes  post  impuram 
contioiiem,  extinctis  luminibus,  in  Venerem  ruunt.  ^  Lod.  Vertomaonns 

navig.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  et  Marcus  Pohis  lib.  1.  cap.  46.  Uxore*  riatoribas  prostituunt. 
«  Dithmarus,  Bleskcnius,  ut  A^etas  Aristoni.  Pulclierrimam  uxorein  babens  amico 
prosiituit.  "i  Hcrodot.  in  Erato.  Mulieres  Babyloni  caecum  hospiie  penniscentur 

ob  argentum  quod  post  Vcncri  sacrum.  Bohemus  lib.  2.  '  Navigat.  lib.  5. 

cap.  4.  Prius  tborum  non  init,  quara  a  digniore  sacerdote  nova  nupta  dellorata  sit. 
'Bohemus  lib.  2.  cap.  0.  Idco  nubere  nollent  ob  mulierum  interapenntiam,  iiullam 
servare  viro  fidein  putabant.  e  Stephanos  pr<efat-  Herod.    Alius  e  lupanari 

meretricem,  Piiho  dictam,  in  uxorem  duxit ;  Ptolomaeus  Thaidem  nobile  scortum  duxit, 
et  ex  ea  duos  filios  suscepit,  8cc.  >•  Poggius  Flore««.  '  Fdix  Ptatcr. 

^  Lucian  Salrautz  Tit.  a,  de  porcellanis  com.  in  Pancirol.  de  nov.  repert.  et  Pl>«- 
tai'chus. 
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himself  before  he  went,  and  .left  liis  genitals  behind  him  in  a 
box,  sealed  up.    His  mistress,  by  the  way,  fell  in  love  with  him, 
but  he  not  yeelding  to  her,  was  accused  to  Seleucus  of  incon- 
tinency,  (as  that  Bellerophon  was  in  like  case,  falsely  traduced 
by  Sthenobia,  to  king  Praetus  her  husband,  mm  non  posset  ad 
coitutn  inducere)  and  that  by  her,  and  was  therefore  at  his 
comraing  home,  cast  into  prison:  the  day  of  hearing  appointed, 
he  was  sufficiently  cleared  and  acquitted  by  shewing  his  privi- 
ties, which,  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders,  he  had  for- 
merly cut  off.    The  Lydians  used  to  geld  women  whom  they 
suspected,  saith  Leonicus  var.  hist.  lib.  3.  cap.  59.  as  well  as 
men.    To  this  purpose  ^  Saint  Francis,  because  he  used  to 
confess  women  in  private,  to  prevent  suspition,  and  prove  him- 
self a  maid,  stripped  himself  before  the  bishop  of  Assise  and 
others :  and  frier  Leonard,  for  the  same  cause,  went  through 
Viterbium  in  Italy,  without  any  garments. 

Our  pseudocatholickes,  to  help  these  inconveniences  which 
proceed  from  jealousie,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wives  ho- 
nest, make  severe  lawes :  against  adultery,  present  death  :  and 
withal,  fornication  a  venial  sin.    As  a  sink  to  convey  that  fu- 
rious and  swift  stream  of  concupiscence,  they  appoint  and  per- 
mit stewes,  those  punks  and  pleasant  sinners,  the  more  to  secure 
their  wives  in  all  populous  cities;  for  they  hold  them  as  neces- 
sary as  churches.     And  howsoever  unlawful,  yet  to  avoid  a 
greater  mischiefe,  to  be  tolerated  in  policy,  as  usury,  for  the 
hardness  of  mens  hearts;  and  for  this  end,  they  have  whole 
colledges  of  curtisans  in  their  towns  and  cities.    Of  ^Cato's 
minde,  belike,  that  would  have  his  servants  (cum  ancillis  con- 
gredi  coitus  causa,  definito  cere,  iit  graviom  facinora  eoitare^it, 
cteteris  interim  interdicens)  familiar  with  some  such  feminine 
creatures,  to  avoid  worse  mischiefs  in  his  house,  and  made 
allowance  for  it.    They  hold  it  unpossible  for  idle  persons, 
yong,  rich,  and  lusty,  so  many  servants,  monkes,  friers,  to 
hve  honest;  too  tyrannical  a  burden  to  compel  them  to  be 
chast;  and  most  unfit  to  suffer  poor  men,  yonger  brothers 
and  souldiers  at  all  to  marry,  as  also  diseased  persons,  vota- 
ries, priests,  servants.    Therefore,  as  well  to  helpe  and  ease  the 
one  as  the  other,  they  tolerate  and  wink  at  these  kind  of  brothel 
houses  and  stewes.    Many  probable  arguments  they  have  to 
prove  the  lawfulness,  the  necessity,  and  a  toleration  of  them, 
as  of  usury ;  and  without  question  in  policy,  they  are  not  to 
be  contradicted:   but  altogether  in  religion.     Others  pre- 
scnlje  philters,  spels,  charms  to  keep  men  and  women  honest. 
Mulier  ut  alienum  virum  non  admittat  prccter  suum:  Ac- 
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cipe  fel  hirci,  et  adipem,  et  exsicca,  calescat  in  olio,  l^c.  el 
1X0)1  alium  prater  te  amahit.  In  Alexi,  Porta,  i^c.  plum 
invenies,  et  multo  Us  absurdiora ;  ■  uti  et  in  Rhasi,  ne  mulier 
viru7n  admittat,  et  maritum  solum  diligat,  ^c.  But  these  are 
most  part  Pagan,  impious,  irreligious,  absurde,  and  ridiculous 
devices. 

The  best  meanes  to  avoid  these  and  like  inconveniences,  are, 
to  take  away  the  causes  and  occasions.    To  this  purpose,  »  Varro 
writ  Satyram  Menippeam,  but  it  is  lost.    '^Patricius  prescribe, 
foure  rules  to  be  observed  in  chusing  of  a  wife  (which  who  so  will 
may  reade)  Fonseca  the  Spaniard  in  his  45.  c.  Amphitheat.  Amo- 
ris,  sets  down  six  special  cautions  for  men,  foure  for  women  : 
Sam.  Neander  out  of  Shonbernerus,  five  for  men,  five  for  wo- 
men: Anthony  Guiverra  many  good  lessons:     Cleobulus  tw^ 
alone,  others  otherwise;  as  first,  to  make  a  good  choyce  in  mar 
riage,  to  invite  Christ  to  their  wedding,  and  which  ^  Saint  Am- 
brose adviseth,  Deum  conjugii  pr^esidem  habere,  and  to  pray  to 
him  for  her,      Dommo  enhn  datur  uxor  prudens,  Prov.  19., 
not  to  be  too  rash  and  precipitate  in  his  election,  to  run  upon 
the  first  he  meets,  or  dote  on  every  stout  faire  peece  he  sees,  but 
to  chuse  her  as  much  by  his  ears  as  eys ;  to  be  well  advised 
whom  he  takes,  of  what  age,  &c.  and  cautelous  in  his  proceed- 
ing.   An  old  man  should  not  marry  a  yong  woman,  or  a  yong 
man  an  old  woman : 

«  jQuam  male  inaequales  veniunt  ad  aratra  juvenci ! 

such  matches  must  needs  minister  a  perpetual  cause  of  suspi- 
tion,  and  be  distastful  to  each  other. 

*■  Noctua  ut  in  tumulis,  super  atque  cadavera  bubo. 
Talis  apud  Sophoclem  nostra  puella  sedet. 

Night-crows  on  tombes,  owl  sits  on  carcass  dead. 
So  lyes  a  wench  with  Sophocles  in  bed. 

For  Sophocles,  as  sAthenseus  describes  him,  was  a  very  old 
man,  as  cold  as  January,  a  bedfellow  of  bones ;  and  doted 
yet  upon  Archippe  a  yong  curtisan,  then  which  nothing  can 
be  more  odious.  ^  Senex  maritus  uxori  jiiveni  ingratus  est,  an 
old  man  is  a  most  unwelcome  guest  to  a  yong  wench,  unable, 
unfit. 

•  Amplexus  suos  fugiunt  puellse, 
Omnis  hon-et  amor,  Venusque  Hymenque, 

.  Citatur  »  Gellio.                 "  Lib.  4.  Tit.  4.  de  instit.  reipub.  de  0^^!" 

c  Ne  cum  e£L  blande  nimis  agas,  ne  objurgcs  prasent.bus  etwa'ie.s.  RP^-pyej. 

«Ovid.  fAlciat.emb.  116.  !  Deipnosoph.  I- 3.  cap.  IQ.  •>  iiunpides. 
'  Ponianus  biarum  lib.  1. 
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And  as,  in  like  case,  a  good  fellow  that  had  but  a  peck  of  corn 
weekly  to  grinde,  yet  would  needs  build  a  new  mill  for  it,  found 
his  crrour  eftsoons,  for  either  he  must  let  his  mill  lye  waste,  pull 
it  quite  down,  or  let  others  grinde  at  it.    So  these  men,  &c. 

Seneca  therefore,  disallowes  all  such  unseasonable  matches ; 
habent  cnim  maledicti  locum  a-ehra  nuptice.  ,  And  as  ^  Tully 
.farther  inveighs,  'tis  niifit  for  any,  but  ugly  and  filthy  in  old 
age.  Tiirpe  senilis  amor,  one  of  the  three  things  ^  God  hateth. 
Plutai'ch,  in  his  book  contra  Coleten,  rails  downright  at  such 
kinde  of  marriages,  which  are  attempted  by  old  men,  qui  jam 
corpora  impotenti,  et  a  voluptatibus  deserti,  peccant  animo ;  and 
makes  a  question,  whether,  in  some  cases,  it  be  tolerable  at  least 
for  such  a  man  to  marry, 

 qui  Venei'em  affectat  sine  viribus : 


that  is  now  past  those  venerous  exercises,  as  a  gelded  man  lyes 
with  a  virgin  and  sigJis,  Ecclus  30.  20.  and  now  complains 
with  him  in  Petronius,  funerata  est  heec  pars  Jam,  qute  fuit 
olim  Achillea,  he  is  quite  done. 

Visit  puellae  nuper  idoneus, 
Et  militavit  non  sine  gloria. 

But  the  question  is,  whether  he  may  delight  himself,  as  those 
Priapeian  popes,  which  in  their  decrepid  age  lay  commonly 
between  two  yong  wenches  every  night,  contactu  formosarum  et 
contrectatio)ie,  num  adhuc  gaudeat ;  and  as  many  doting  syres 
still  do  to  their  own  shame,  their  childrens  undoing,  and  their 
families  confusion  :  he  abhors  it,  tanquam  ab  agresii  et  furioso 
domino  fugiendum,  it  must  be  avoided  as  a  bedlame  master, 
and  not  obeyed. 


Alecto- 


Ipsa  faces  praefert  nubentibus,  et  malus  Hymen 
Triste  ululat,  

the  divel  himself  makes  such  matches.  ^Levinus  Lemnius 
reckons  up  three  things,  which  generally  disturb  the  peace  of 
marriage.  The  first  is,  when  they  marry  interapestive  or  unsea- 
K)nably,  as  many  moriall  men  marry  precipitately  and  inconsi- 
derately,  when  they  are  effate  and  old.  Tfie  second,  when 
they  marry  unequally  for  fortunes  and  birth.  The  third,  xohen  a 
sick  impotent  person  weds  me  that  is  sound,  nwce  nupta  spes 
frustratur:  Many  dislikes  instantly  follow.    Manf  doting 

as*  J'aJ'^^m^"^'"  u  '^T  "enectuti  fadisslma.  b  Ecclus 

fnti?'  ,H  '  Hor.  lib.  3.  ode  Q6.  d  Can  54 

di"ves  p3eri,  &c      ^  "J""'"        «dolcscenlul«,  sanus  morbid». 
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flizarcb,  it  may  not  be  denyed,  as  Plutarch  confesseth,  ^re- 
create themselves  with  such  obsolete,  unseasonable  and  filthy 
remedies  (so  he  calls  them)  with  a  remembrance  of  their  former 
pleasures,  against  nature,  they  stir  up  their  dead  fiesh :  but 
an  old  leacher  is  abominable  ;  mulier  tertio  nubeits,  ''Nevisanus 
holds,  yrtesumit'ur  luhrica  et  inconstans,  a  woman  that  marries 
the  tliird  time  may  be  presumed  to  be  no  honester  then  she, 
should.    Of  tliem  both,  thus  Ambrose  concludes,  in  his  com- 
ment upon  Luke,    they  that  are  coupled  together;  not  to  get 
children,  but  to  satisfie  their  lust,  are  not  husbands,  but  forni- 
cators ;  with  whom  St.  Austin  consents.    Matrimony,  without 
hope  of  children,  non  matrimonium,  sed  concubium  did  debet, 
is  not  a  wedding,  but  a  jumbling  or  coupling  together.    In  a 
word,  except  they  v/ed  for  mutual  society,  helpe  and  comfort 
one  of  another,  {in  which  respects,  though    Tiberius  denye 
it,  without  question  old  folks  may  well  marry)  for  sometimes 
a  man  hath  most  need  of  a  wife,  according  to  Puccius,  when 
he  hath  no  need  of  a  wife ;  otherwise,  it  is  most  odious,  when 
an  old  Acheronticke  dizard,  that  hath  one  foote  in  his  grave,  a 
silicernium,  shall  flicker  after  a  lusty  yong  wench  that  is  blithe 
and  bonny : 

■  salaciorque 


Verno  passere,  et  albulis  columbis. 
What  can  be  more  detestable  ? 

f  Tu  cano  capite  amas  senex  nequissime 
Jam  plenus  setatis,  animaque  foetida, 
Senex  hircosus  tu  osculare  mulierern  ? 
Utine  adiens  vomitum  potius  excuties. 

Thou  old  goat,  hoary  leacher,  naughty  man. 
With  stinking  breath,  art  thou  in  love  ? 
Must  thou  be  slavering?  she  spewes  to  see 
Thy  filthie  face,  it  doth  so  move. 

Yet  as  some  will,  it  is  much  more  tolerable  for  an  old  man  to 
marry  a  yong  woman  (our  ladies  match  they  call  it)  for  eras  ent 
mulier,  as  he  said  in  Tully.  Cato  the  Roman  Cntobulus  m 
sXenophon,  i^Tiraquellus  of  late,  Julius  Scaliger,  &c.  and 
many  famous  precedents  we  have  in  that  kmde ;  but  not  e 
contra :  'tis  not  held  fit  for  an  ancient  woman  to  match  with  a 
yong  man.    For  as  Varro  wiU,  Anus  dum  ludit  morti  deLicms 

aObsoleto.  intempestivo,  turpi  remedio  fatentur  se  utl;  recordatione  pristinimim 
cawr.  «  Symposio.  h  Vide  Thuani  luswnain. 
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facit;  'tis  Charon's  match  between  aCascus  and  Casca,  and 
the  divel  himself  is  surely  well  pleased  with  it.  And  therefore, 
as  the  poet  inveighs,  thou  old  Vetustina  bed-ridden  quean,  thou 
ait  now  skin  and  bones, 

^  Cui  tres  capilH,  quatuorque  sunt  dentes. 
Pectus  cicadae,  crusculumque  formicae, 
Rugosiorem  quae  geris  stoli  frontem, 
Et  ai-anearum  cassibua  pares  mammas. 

That  hast  three  hairs,  foure  teeth,  a  brest 
Like  grashopper,  an  emmets  crest, 
A  skin  more  rugged  then  thy  coat. 
And  duggs  like  spiders  web  to  boot. 

Must  thou  marry  a  youth  again  ?  And  yet  duceyitas  ire  niip~ 
turn  post  nwrtes  amant :  howsoever  it  is,  as  Apuleius  gives 
out  of  his  Meroe,  co)igi'essus  annosus,  pestilens,'  ahhorrendus^ 
a  pestilent  match,  abominable,  and  not  to  be  endured.  In 
such  case,  how  can  they  otherwise  choose  but  be  jealous,  how 
should  they  agree  one  with  another?  This  inequality  is  not  in 
yeers  only,  but  in  birth,  fortunes,  conditions,  and  all  good 
qualities. 

^  Si  qua  voles  apte  nubere,  nube  pari  j 

'Tis  my  counsell,  saith  Anthony  Guiverra,  to  choose  such  a  one. 
Civis  Civem  ducat,  Nobilis  Nobilem,  let  a  citizen  match  with 
a  citizen,  a  gentleman  with  a  gentlewoman ;  he  that  observes 
not  this  precept  (saith  he)  non  generum  sed  malum  genium ;  non 
nurum  sedFuriam;  non  vittz  comitem,  sed  litis  Jomitem  domi 
habebit :  in  stead  of  a  faire  wife  shall  have  a  furie ;  for  a  fit  son- 
in-law  a  meer  fiend,  &c.  examples  are  too  frequent. 

Another  main  caution  fit  to  be  observed,  is  this,  that  though 
they  be  equal  in  yeers,  birth^  fortunes,  and  other  conditions,  yet 
they  do  not  omit  vertue  and  good  education,  which  Musonius 
and  Antipater  so  much  inculcate  in  Stobseus : 

Dos  est  magna  parentum 
Virtus,  et  metuens  alterius  viri 
Certo  foedere  castitas. 

If,  as  Plutarch  adviseth,  one  must  eat  modiuni  salis,  a  bushel! 
of  salt  with  him,  before  he  choose  his  friend,  what  care  should 
be  had  in  choosing  a  wife,  his  second  self ;  how  sollicitous  should 
he  be  to  know  her  qualities  and  behaviour?  and  when  he  is 
assured  of  them,  not  to  prefer  birth,  fortune,  beauty,  before 
bringing  up,  and  good  conditions.  <=  Coquage,  god  of  cuckolds, 
as  one  merrily  said,  accompanies  the  goddesse  Jealousie,  both 

-    "  Calabect,  vet.  poetarum.  •»  Martial,  lib.  3.  62.  Epig.  «  Lib.  1 .  Miles. 

*Ovid.  Rabelais  hist.  Pantagfuel,  1.3.  cap.  33. 
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follow  the  fairest,  by  Jupiter's  appointment,  and  tlicy  sacrifice 
to  them  together.    Beauty  and  honesty  seldom  agree ;  straight 
personages  have  often  crooked  manners ;  faire  faces,  foule  vites ; 
good  complexions,  ill  conditions.    Suspitionis  plena  res  est,  et 
insidiariim,  beauty  (saith    Chrysostome)  is  full  of  treacliery 
and  siispition :  he  that  hath  a  faire  wife,  cannot  have  a  worse 
mischiefe,  and  yet  most  covet  it ;  as  if  nothing  else  in  marriage, 
but  that  and  wealth  were  to  be  respected.    ''Francis  Sforza, 
duke  of  Millain,  was  so  curious  in  this  behalfe,  that  he  would 
not  marry  the  duke  of  Mantua's  daughter,  except  he  might  see 
her  naked  first;  which  Lycurgus  appointed  in  his  lawcs,  and 
Morus  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth  approves.      In  Italy,  as 
a  traveller  observes,  if  a  man  have  three  or  foure  daughters,  or 
more,  and  they  prove  faire,  they  are  married  eftsoons :  if  de- 
formed, they  change  their  lovely  names  of  Lucia,  Cyntliia,  Ca- 
mtena,  call  them  Dorothie,  Ursula,  Bridgit,  and  so  put  them 
into  monasteries,  as  if  none  were  fit  for  marriage,  but  such  as 
are  eminentlie  faire  :  but  these  are  erroneous  tenents  :  a  modest 
virgin  well  conditioned,  to  such  a  fair-snout  peece,  is  much  to 
be  preferred.    If  thou  wilt  avoid  them,  take  away  all  causes  of 
suspition  and  jealousie,  marry  a  coarse  peece,  fetch  her  from 
Cassandra's   Temple,  which  was  wont  in  Italy  to  be  a  sanctuary 
of  all  deformed  maids,  and  so  thou  shalt  be  sure  that  no  man 
will  make  thee  cuckold,  but  tor  spight.    A  citizen  of  Bizance 
in  Thrace,  had  a  filthy  dowdy,  deformed  slut  to  his  wife,  and 
finding  her  in  bed  v/ith  another  man,  cryed  out  as  one  amazed ; 
O  miser !  qute  te  necessiias  hue  adegit  ?  O  thou  wretch,  what 
necessity  brought  thee  hither  ?  as  well  he  might ;  for  who  can 
affect  such  a  one  ?   But  this  is  warily  to  be  understood,  most 
offend  in  another  extream ;  they  prefer  wealth  before  beauty, 
and  so  she  be  rich,  they  care  not  how  she  look;  but  these  are 
all  out  as  faulty  as  the  rest.    Attendenda  semper  uxorls  jorma, 
as .  ^  Salisburiensis  adviseth,  ne  si  alteram  aspexeris,  iiwx  earn 
sordere  puies,  as  the  knight  in  Chaucer  that  was  married  to  an 
old  woman ; 

2lna  sXl  Da])  after  Jjin  Ijim  as;  an  otolc, 
©0  tooe  teas;  fjini,  Ijis!  toifc  loofeco  fso  foulc 

Have  a  care  of  thy  wifes  complexion,  lest  whilst  thou  seest  an- 
other, thou  loathest  her,  she  prove  jealous,  thou  naught, 


»  Horn.  80.  Qui  pulchram  Imbet  uxorem,  nihil  pejus  habere  potest.  '  Arnisaeus. 
•Itinorar.  Ital.  Colonise  edit.  1620.  Nomine  trium  Gcr.  fol.  004.  Displicmt  quod 
dominae  filiabus  immutent  nomen  inditum  in  Baptismo,  et  pro  Catharina  MargHreta, 
&c.  ne  quid  de  sit  ad  liixuriain,  appellant  ipsas  noniinibus  CyiubiK,  CamaenK,  &c. 
*  Leonicus  de  var.  lib.  3.  c.  43.  Asylus  virginum  deformium  Cassandrse  templun». 
Plutarch.  «  Polycrat.  1.  8,  cap.  1 1 . 
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Si  tibi  dcformis  conjux,  si  sen'a  venusta^ 
Ne  utaris  serva,-  

I  can  perhaps  give  instance.  Molestum  est  possklere  quod  vemo 
habere  digrietur,  a  misery  to  possess  that  which  no  man  likes : 
on  the  other  side,  Difficile  ciistoditur  quod  plurcs  amant.  And 
as  the  bragging  souldier  vaunted  in  the  comoedy,  nimia  est  mi- 
seria  pidchrum  esse  hominem  nimis.  Scipio  did  never  so  hardly 
besiege  Carthage,  as  these  yong  gallants  will  beset  thine  house, 
one  with  wit  or  person,  another  with  wealth,  &c.  If  she  be  faire^ 
saith  Guazzo,  she  will  be  suspected  howsoever.  Both  extreams 
are  naught,  Pidchra  cito  adamatur,  fceda  facile  conciipiscit,  the 
one  is  soon  lieloved,  the  other  loves  :  one  is  hardly  kept,  because 
proud  and  arrogant,  the  other  not  worth  keeping;  what  is  to  be 
done  in  this  case  ?  Ennius,  in  Menelippe,  adviseth  thee  as  a 
friend,  to  take  statam  formam,  si  vis  habere  incolumem  pudi- 
citiam,  one  of  a  middle  size,  neither  too  faire,  nor  too  foule  j 

^Nec  formosa  magis  quam  mihi  casta  placet, 

with  old  Cato,  though  fit,  let  her  beauty  be,  neque  lectissima, 
iieqiie  illiberalis,  between  both.  This  I  approve  j  but  of  tlie 
other  two  I  resolve  with  Salisburiensis,  cofteris  paribus,  both 
rich  alike,  endowed  alike,  majori  miserid  deformis  habetur  qunni 
jormosa  scrvatur,  1  had  rather  marry  a  faire  one,  and  put  it  to 
the  hazard,  then  be  troubled  with  a  blowzej  but  doe  thou  as 
thou  wilt,  I  speak  only  for  my  self. 

Howsoever,  quod  iterum  moneo,  I  would  advise  thee  thus 
much,  be  she  iaire  or  foule,  to  choose  a  wife  out  of  a  good 
kindred,  parentage,  well  brought  up,  in  an  honest  place. 

»>  Piimum  animo  tibi  proponas  quo  sanguine  creta. 
Qua  forma,  qua  aetata,  quibusque  ante  omnia  virgo 
Monbus,  injunctos  veniat  nova  nupta  penates. 

He  that  marries  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inne  or  alehouse 
buyes  a  horse  in  Smithfield,  and  hires  a  servant  in  Pauls  as 
thediverbe  is;  shall  likely  have  a  jade  to  his  horse,  a  knave 
lor  his  man,  an  arrant  honest  woman  to  his  wife.  FiUa  ma:- 
mmitur  esse  main  shmlis,  sahh  cNevisanus:  Such^am^her 
^uch  a  daughter;  mali  corvi  mahm  ovum,  cat  to  her  kind"  ' 

•Scilicet  expectas  ut  tradat  mater  honestos 
Atque  alios  mores  quam  quos  habet  ?  - 


Manillus.  Clialoner  lib.  9.  de  repub  Ann-  T -i  „ 

*Si  genetrix  caste,  caste  quoque  filia  vivit  •  S  «  L.b- 2,  num.  lig. 

'Juven.Sat.6  ^  ^  ^'  meretrix  mater,  filia  talis  crit. 
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If  the  mother  be  dishonest,  in  all  likelihood  the  daughter 
will  matnzare,  take  after  her  in  all  good  qualities, 

Creden'  Pasiphae  non  tauripotente  futuram 
Tauripetam  ?  ■  

If  the  dam  trot,  the  foale  will  not  amble.  My  last  caution  is, 
that  a  woman  do  not  bestowe  her  self  upon  a  fool,  or  an  apparent 
melancholy  person ;  jealousie  is  a  symptome  of  that  disease,  and 
fools  have  no  moderation.  Justina,  a  Roman  lady,  was  much 
persecuted,  and  after  made  away  by  her  jealous  husband,  she 
caused  and  enjoyned  this  epitaph,  as  a  caveat  to  others,  to  be 
engraven  on  her  tombe. 

•  Discite  ab  exemplo  Justinee,  discite  patres, 
Ne  nubat  fatuo  filia  vestra  viro,  &c. 

Learn  pai-ents  all,  and  by  Justina's  case. 
Your  children  to  no  dizards  for  to  place. 

After  marriage,  I  can  give  no  better  admonitions  then  to  use 
their  wives  well ;  and  which  a  friend  of  mine,  that  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  told  me,  I  will  tell  you  as  good  cheape,  saith  Nico- 
stratus  in  ^Stobaius,  to  avoid  future  strife,  and  for  quietness  sake, 
when  you  are  in  bed,  take  heed  of  your  icives  flattering  speeches 
over  night,  and  curtain  sermons  in  the  morning.  Let  them  do 
their  endeavour  likewise  to  maintain  them  to  their  meanes, 
which  Patricius  ingeminates,  and  let  them  have  liberty  with 
discretion,  as  time  and  place  requires.  Many  women  turn 
queans  by  compulsion,  as  ''Nevisanus  observes,  because  their 
husbands  are  so  harde,  and  keep  them  so  short  in  diet  and  ap- 
parell,  paupertas  cogit  eas  mereiricari,  poverty  and  hunger,  want 
of  meanes,  makes  them  dishonest,  or  bad  usage ;  their  churlish 
behaviour  forceth  them  to  fly  out ;  or  bad  examples,  they  doe  it 
to  cry  quittance.  In  the  other  extream,  some  are  too  liberal,  as 
the  proverbe  is,  Turdus  malum  sihi  cacat,  they  make  a  rod  for 
their  own  tailes,  as  Candaules  did  to  Gyges  in  Herodotus, 
commend  his  wifes  beauty  himselfe,  and  besides  would  needs 
have  him  see  her  naked.  Whilst  they  give  their  wives  too 
much  liberty  to  gad  abroad,  and  bountiful!  allowance,  they  are 
accessary  to  their  own  miseries ;  animee  nxorum  pessime  olent, 
as  Plautus  jybes,  they  have  deformed  soules ;  and  by  their  paint- 
ing and  colours  procure  odium,  mariti,  their  husbands  hatej 
especially, 

*  Camerarius  cent.  2.  cap.  54.  oper.  snbcis.  Ser.  7Q.  Quod  amicus  qaidara 

uxorem  habens  mihi  dixit,  dicam  vobis,  in  cubili  cavendx  adulationes  vesperi,  mane 
clamores.  Lib.  4.  tit.  4.  de  iustitut.  Reipub.  cap.  de  officio  mariti  et  uxoris. 

d  Lib.  4.  syl.  nup.  num.  81.  Non  curant  de  uxoribus,  nec  volunt  iis  subvenire  de  victu, 
vcstittt,  &c.  •  In  Clio.  Speciem  uxoris  supra  inodum  extoUens,  fecit  ut  illain 

Tiudam  coram  aspiceret. 
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"  cum  misere  viscantur  labra  mariti. 


Besides,  their  wives  (as  Basil  notes)  Impudenter  se  exponunt 
masculdnim  aspcctibits,  jactantes  tunicas,  et  coram  tripudiantes, 
impudently  thrust  themselves  into  other  mens  companies,  and 
by  their  undecent  wanton  carriage,  provoke  and  tempt  the  spec- 
tators. Vertuous  women  should  keep  house ;  and  'twas  well 
performed  and  ordered  by  the  Greeks, 

mulier  ne  qua  in  publicum 


Spectandam  se  sine  arbitro  praebeat  viro : 

which  made  Phidias,  belike,  at  Elis  paint  Venus  treading  on  a 
tortoise,  a  symbole  of  womens  silence  and  house  keeping.  For 
a  woman  abroad  and  alone,  is  like  a  deer  broke  out  of  a  parke, 
qnam  mille  venatores  insequtmtur,  whom  every  hunter  followes ; 
and  besides,  in  such  places,  she  cannot  so  well  vindicate  her  self, 
but  as  that  virgin  Dinah  (Gen.  34.  2.)  going  forth  to  see  the 
daughters  of  the  land,  lost  her  virginity,  she  may  be  defiled  and 
overtaken  on  a  sudden. 

Imbelles  damse  quid  nisi  prseda  sumus  ? 

And  therefore  I  know  not  what  philosopher  he  was,  that 
would  have  women  come  but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  to 
he  baptized,  married,  and  buried ;  but  he  was  too  strait  laced. 
Let  them  have  their  liberty  in  good  sort,  and  go  in  good 
sort,  modo  non  annos  vAginti  atatis  suee  domi  relinqiiant,  as  a 
good  fellovve  said,  so  that  they  look  not  twenty  yeers  yonger 
abroad  then  they  do  at  home,  they  be  not  spruce,  neate,  angels 
abroad,  beasts,  dowdies,  sluts  at  liome ;  but  seek  by  all  meanes 
to  please  and  give  content  to  their  husbands;  to  be  quiet, 
above  all  things ;  obedient,  silent  and  patient ;  if  they  be  in- 
censed, angry,  chide  a  little,  their  wives  must  not  ^  cample 
againe,  but  take  it  in  good  part.  An  honest  woman,  I  cannot 
now  tell-  where  she  dwelt,  but  by  report  an  honest  woman  she 
was,  hearing  one  of  her  gossips  by  chance  complain  of  her 
husbands  impatience,  told  her  an  excellent  remedie  for  it,  and 
gave  her  withall  a  glasse  of  water,  which  when  he  brauled, 
she  should  hold  still  in  her  mouth,  and  that  ioties  qiioties,  as 
o*"ten  as  he  chid;  she  did  so  two  or  three  times  with  good 
successe,  and  at  length  seeing  her  neighbour,  gave  her  great 
thankcs  for  it,  and  would  needs  know  the  ingredients:  ^she 
told  her  in  brief  what  it  was,  faire  icater,  and  no  more :  for 
It  was  not  the  water,  but  her  silence  which  performed  the  cure. 

'  J"''«n.-  Sat.  6.    He  cannot  ki^^^e  his  wife  for  paint.  b  Qm.  contra  ebr. 

Ad  baptismum,  matiimonium,  cL  tumuluin.  d  Non  vocifernmr  ill,,  si  maritu* 

ol^anniat.  «  traudcm  aiiciicns,  ortendil  ei  non  aquam,  se,\  silemiuin  iracundia 
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Let  every  froWard  woman  imitate  this  example,  and  be  quiet 
within  doores,  and  (as  ^  M.  Aurelius  prescribes)  a  necessary 
caution  it  is  to  be  observed  of  all  good  matrons  that  love  their 
credits,  to  come  little  abroad,  but  Ibllowe  their  work  at  home; 
look  to  their  houshold  affaires  and  private  business,  aconomi^e 
incumhentes,  be  sober,  thrifty,  wary,  circumspect,  modest,  and 
compose  themselves  to  live  to  their  husbands  meanes,  as  a  good 
huswife  should  do. 

Quffi  studiis  gavisa  coli,  partita  labores 
jPallet  opus  cantu,  formae  assimulata  coronae 
Cura  puellaris,  circum  fusosque  rotasque 
Cum  volvetj  &c. 

Howsoever  'tis  good  to  keepe  them  private,  not  in  prison. 

Quisquis  custodit  uxorem  vectibus  et  seris, 
Etsi  sibi  sapiens,  stultus  est,  et  nihil  sapit. 

Reade  more  of  this  subject,  Horol.  princ.  lib.  2.  per  totum. 
ArnisEeus  polit.  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Bossus  de  mulier.  apparat. 
Godfridus  de  Jmor.  lih.  2.  cap.  4.  Levinus  Lemnius  cap.  54. 
de  institut.  Christ.  Barbarus  de  re  uxor.  lib.  2.  cap..  2.  Franciscus 
Patricius  de  instihit.  Reipub.  lib.  4.  Tit.  4  et  5.  de  officio  manti 
et  uxoris,  Christ.  Fonseca  Ampkitheat.  Amor.  cap.  45.  Sam. 
Neander.  &c. 

These  cautions  concerne  him;  and  if  by  these,  or  his  own 
discretion,  otherwise  he  cannot  moderate  himself,  bis  friends 
must  not  be  wanting  by  their  wisdome,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
give  the  party  grieved  satisfaction,  to  prevent  and  remove  the 
occasions,  objects,  if  it  may  be  to  secure  him.    If  it  be  one 
alone,  or  many,  to  consider  whom  he  suspects,  or  at  wliat 
times,  in  what  places  he  is  most  incensed,  in  what  companies. 
•iNevisanus  makes  a  question,  whether  a  yong  physiciari 
ought  to  be  admitted  in  case  of  sicknesse,  into  a  new  married 
mans  house,  to  administer  a  julip,  a  syrupe,  or  some  such 
physick.    The  Persians  of  old,  would  not  suffer  a  yong  phy- 
sician to  come  amongst  women.      Apollonides  Cous  made 
Artaxerxes  cuckold,  and  was  after  buried  alive  for  it.  A 
gaoler,  in  Aristaenetus,  had  a  fine  yong  gentleman  to  his 
prisoner;  Hn  commiseration  of  his  youth  and  person  he  et 
him  loose,  to  enjoye  the  liberty  of  the  prison,  but  he  unkindly 
made  him  a  cornuto.    Menelaus  gave  good  welcome  to  fans, 
a  stranger;  his  whole  house  and  family  were  at  his  commande; 
but  he  ungently  stole  away  his  best  beloved  wife.  '^'^.^ 
measure  was  offered  to  Agis,  king  of  Lacedsmon,  by  s  Aici- 

,  Ho.0,.  Pnnci.  lib.  .         a.    DiUgenter  c WJu.  (cen>Lnis  f^j;^^;^ 
inbumanus  stupravit  conjugcm.  «  Plutarch,  vita  ejm. 
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blades  an  exile ;   for  his  good   entertainment,  he  was  too 
familiar  with  Timaia  his  wife,  begetting  a  childe  of  her,  called 
Leotichidcs ;  and  bragging,  moreover,  when  he  came  home 
to  Athens,  that  he  had  a  son  should  be  king  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians.   If  such  objects  were  removed,  no  doubt  but  the 
parties  might  easily  be  satisfied,  or  that  they  could  use  them 
gently,  and  intreat  them  well,  not  to  revile  them,  scofFe  at, 
hate  them,  as  in  such  cases  commonly  they  doe ;  'tis  an  hu- 
mane infirmity,  a  miserable  vexation  j  and  they  should  not  add 
griefe  to  griefe,  nor  aggravate  their  misery,  but  seek  to  please, 
and  by  all  meanes,  give  them  content ;  by  good  counsell  j  re 
moving  such  offensive  objects,  or  by  mediation  of  some  discreet 
friends.    In  old  Rome,  there  was  a  temple  erected  by  the  ma- 
trones  to  the  ^  Viriplaca  Dea,  another  to  Venus  verticorda,  qua 
maritos  iircoribiis  reddehat  henevolos,  whither  (if  any  difference 
hapned  betwixt  man  and  wife)  they  did  instantly  resort :  there 
they  did  offer  sacrifice,  a  white  hart,  Plutarch  records,  sine  felle, 
without  the  gall  (some  say  the  like  of  Juno's  temple)  and  make 
their  prayers  for  conjugall  peace  :  before  some  ^  indifferent  arbi- 
tratours  and  friends,  the  matter  was  heard  betwixt  man  and 
wife,  and  commonly  composed.     In  our  times  we  want  no 
sacred  churches,  or  good  men  to  end  such  controversies,  if 
use  were  made  of  them.    Some  say  that  precious  stone  called 
•^beryllus,  others  a  diamond,  hath  excellent  vertue,  contra 
Jiostium  injttrias,  et  conjugatos  invicem  conciliare,  to  reconcile 
men  and  wives,  to  maintaine  unitie  and  love;  you  may  try e 
this  when  you  will,  and  as  you  see  cause.    If  none  of  all  these 
meanes  and  cautions  will  take  place,  I  know  not  what  remedy 
to  prescribe,  or  whither  such  persons  may  go  for  ease,  except 
they  can  get  into  the  same  ''Turkic  paradise.  Where  they  shall 
have  as  many  f aire  wives  as  they  will  themselves,  ivith  cleare 
eys,  and  such  as  look  on  none  but  their  own  husbands:  no 
fear,  no  danger  of  being  cuckolds.    Or  else,  I  would  have  them 
observe  that  strict  rule  of  «Alphonsus,  to  marry  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man  to  a  bhnde  woman.    If  this  will  not  help,  let  them 
to  prevent  the  worst,  consult  with  an  f  astrologer,  and  see 
whether  the  significatours  in  her  horoscope  agree  with  his, 
that  they  be  not  in  signis  et  partibus  odiose  intuentibus  aut 
tmperantibus,  sed  mutuo  et  amice  antisciis  et  obedientibns ; 
otherwise  (as  they  holdc)  there  will  be  intolerable  enmities 
between  them.    Or  else  get  him  sigillum  veneris,  a  character- 

1.  r.lT'ret^^n'dier-    ''''^Tr'-  ■  .         "  ^'--''^  Alexandra 

r;^„  ^  7-  '^"eus  ae  getnmis  .  i.  cap.  8.  et  15  d  S.m^lu. 

^See  Valen,:  Nabod.'dSZ'.  tAlcai.itiun,;  ubTpir 
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istical  seal  stamped  in  the  daye  and  houre  of  Venus,  wlien  she 
is  fortunate,  with  such  and  such  set  words  and  charmes ;  which 
Villanovanu8>  and  Leo  Suavius  jjrescribe,  ex  sigillis  magiciH 
Salomoni'i,  Hermetis,  Raguelis,  ^c.  with  many  suche :  which 
Alexis,  Albertus,  and  some  of  our  natural  magitians  put  up6n 
us :  ut  mulier  cum  aliquo  adulterare  non  possit,  incido  de  ca- 
pillis  ejus,  5fc.  and  he  shall  surely  be  gracious  in  all  womcns 
eys,  and  never  suspect  or  disagree  with  his  own  wife,  so  long 
as  he  wears  it.     If  this  course  be  not  approved,  and  other 
remedies  may  not  be  had,  they  must,  in  the  last  place,  sue 
for  a  divorce :  but  that  is  somewhat  difficult  to  effect,  and  not 
all  out  so  fit.    For  as  Felisacus,  in  his  tracte  de  jusla  uxore 
urgeth,  If  that  lawe  of  Constantine  the  great,  or  that  of  Theo- 
dosius  and  Valentinian,  concerning  divorce,  were  in  use  in 
our  times,  innumeras  propemodum  vidiias^  haberemus,  et  codihes 
viros,  we  should  have  almost  no  married  couples  left.  Try 
therefore  those  former  remedies:  or  as  aTertuUian  reports  of 
Democritus,  that  put  out  his  eys  because  he  could  not  look 
upon  a  woman  without  lust,  and  was  much  troubled  to  see 
that  which  he  might  not  enjoye  5  let  him  make  himself  blinde, 
and  so  he  shall  avoid  that  care  and  molestation  of  watching  his 
wife.    One  other  soveraign  remedie  I  could  repeat,  an  especial 
antidote  against  jealousie,  an  excellent  cure,  but  I  am  not  now 
disposed  to  tell' it,  not  that  like  a  covetous  emperick  I  con- 
ceal it  for  any  gaine,  but  for  some  other  reasons,  I  am  not 
willing  to  publish  it;  if  you  be  very  desirous  to  know  it, 
when  I  meet  you  next,  I  will  peradventure  tell  you  what  it 
is  in  your  ear.    This  is  the  best  counsell  I  can  give ;  which  he 
that  hath  need  of,  as  occasion  serves  may  applye  unto  hmiself. 
In  the  mean  time, 

 Dii  talem  terris  avertite  pestem, 

as  the  proverhe  is,  from  heresie,  jealousie,  and  frensie,  good 
Lord  deliver  us. 


■  Cap.  46.  Apo!.  Quod  mulieres  sine  concupiscenlia  aspicere  non  posset, 
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SECT.  IV. 
MEMB.  I.    SUBSECT.  I. 
RELIGIOUS  MELANCHOLY, 

Its  object  God;  what  hit  hemity  is;  how  it  allureth. 
The  parts  and  parties  affected. 

That  there  is  such  a  distinct  species  of  Love-Melancholy, 
no  man  hath  ever  yet  doubted 3  but  whether  this  sub-division  of 
■  Religious  Melancholy  be  warrantable,  it  may  be  controverted. 

b  Pergite  PierideSj  medio  nec  calle  vagantem 
Linquite  me^  qua  nulla  pedum  vestigia  ducunt. 
Nulla  rotse  currus  testantur  signa  priores. 

1  have  no  patterne  to  followe  as  in  some  of  the  reste,  no  man 
to  imitate.  No  physician  hath  as  yet,  distinctly  vi^ritten  of  it 
as  of  the  other :  all  acknowledge  it  a  most  notable  symptome, 
some  a  cause,  but  few  a  species  or  Idnde.  '=Aretseus,  Alex- 
ander, Rhasis,  Avicenna,  and  most  of  our  late  writers,  as 
Gordonius,  Fuchsiusj  Plater,  Brael,  Montaltus,  &c.  repeate  it 
as  a  symptome.  ^  Some  seem  to  be  inspired  of  the  holy  Ghoste; 
some  take  upon  them  to  be  prophets  ;  some  are  addicted  to  new 
opinions ;  some  foretell  strange  things,  de  statu  mundi  et  Anti- 
christi,  saith  Gordonius.  Some  will  prophecy  of  the  end  of  the 
world  to  a  daye  almost,  and  the  fall  of  the  Antichrist,  as  they 
have  been  addicted  or  brought  up ;  for  so  melancholy  works 
with  them,  as  ^  Laurentius  holds.  If  they  have  been  precisely 
given,  all  their  meditations  tend  that  way,  and  in  conclusion, 
produce  strange  effects,  the  humour  imprints  symptomes  ac- 
cording to^  their  several  inclinations  and  conditions,  which 
makes  ^Guianerius  and  s  Felix  Plater,  put  too  much  devotion, 
blinde  zeal,  feare  of  eternall  punishment,  and  the  last  judge- 
ment, for  a  cause  of  those  euthusiasticks  and  desperate  per- 
sons. _  But  some  do  not  obscurely  make  a  distinct  species  of  it, 
dividing  Love-Melancholy  into  that  whose  object  is  women; 

J  Called  Religioiis,  because  it  is  stili  conversant  about  relicion  and  such  divl.ie 
iTctfi,  ^r''""  W,  '^^•''<^P-]<'-  NonnuTli  opinionibus  adXri 
et  in^lr  .    '  'cf  "  .  ,  -  Aliis  videtur  quod  sunt  propheta^- 

cholici,  et  tiraorem  gcbennaj.   They  are  still  troublod      their  sins.  »  Plater 
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and  into  tlie  other,  whose  object  is  God.    Plato  in  Convivio, 
makes  nientioR  of  two  distinct  furies;  and  amongst  our  Neo- 
tericks,  Hercules  de  Saxonii\  lib.  1.  prac/.  med.  cap.  16.  cap, 
de  Melanch.  doth  expresly  treate  of  it  as  a  distinct  species, 
a  Love  Melancholy  {saith  he)  is  hvofolde ;   the  first  is  tliat 
{to  which  peradventure  some  will  not  vouchsafe  -this  name  or 
species  of  melancholy)  affection  of  those  which  put  God  for 
their  object,  and  are  altogether  about  prayer,  fasting,^  i^c. 
the  other  about  ivomen.    Peter  Forest  us,  in  his  observ  ations, 
delirereth  as  much  in  the  same  words  :  and  Felix  Platerus 
de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  frequentissima  est  ejus  species,  in 
qua  ciirandd  Sfzpissime  midtum  fui  impeditas ;  'tis  a  frequent 
disease ;  and  tliey  have  a  ground  of  what  they  say,  forth  of 
Aretseus  and  Plato.      Aretaeus,  an  old  authour,  in  his  third 
booke,  cap.  6.  doth  so  divide  Love-Melancholy,  and  derives 
this  second  from  the  first,  which  comes  by  inspiration  or  other- 
wise.    « Plato,  in  his  Phsedrus,  hath  these  words,  Jpollo's 
priests  in  Delphos,  and  at  Dodona,  in  their  furie  do  many 
pretty  feats,  and  benefit  the  Greekes,  but  never  in  their  right 
■wits.    He  makes  them  all  mad,  as  well  he  might ;  and  he  that 
shall  but  consider  that  superstition  of  old,  those  prodigious 
effects  of  it  (as  in  its  place  1  will  shew  the  several  furies  of 
our  Fatidicl  Dii,  Pythonissas,  Sibyls,  Enthusiasts,  Pseudo- 
prophets,  Heretiques  and  Schismaticks  in  these  our  latter  ages) 
shall  instantly  confess,  that  all  the  world  again  cannot  afford 
so  much  matter  of  madness,  so  many  stupend  symptomes, 
as  superstition,  heresie,  schisme  hath  brought  out.    That  this 
species  alone  may  be  parallel'd  to  all  the  former,  hath  a  greater 
latitude,  and  more  miraculous  effects ;  that  it  more  besots  and 
infatuates  men,  then  any  other  above  named  whatsoever;  doth 
more  harme,  work  more  disquietness  to  mankinde,  and  hath 
more  crucified  the  soules  of  mortall  men  (such  hath  been  the 
divels  craft)  then  wars,  plagues,  sicknesses,  dearth,  famine  and 
b\\  tlis  rest* 

Give  me  hut  a  little  leave,  and  I  will  set  before  your  eys,  in 
briefe,  a  stupend,  vast,  infinite  ocean  of  incredible  madness 
and  folly:  a  sea  full  of  shelves  and  rockes,  sands,  gulfes, 
Euripes  and  contrary  tides ;  full  of  fearfull  monsters,  uncouth 
shapes,  roaring  waves,  tempests,  and  Siren  calmes,  Halcyonian 
seas,  unspeakable  misery,  such  comcedies  and  tragoedies, 
such  absurde  and  ridiculous,  ferall  and  lamentable  fits,  that  1 

■.Melancholia  Erotica  vel  quae  cum  amore  est,  duplex  est: 
forsai.  non  me.efr  nomen  melancholia,  est  affecfo  eorum  q«.  pro  objecto  propo- 
nunt  Deum,  et  ideo,  nihil  aliud  curaut  aut  cogitant  quom  Deum,  jejuma,  v>g  has . 
:Uera  oh  mulieres.  "  Alia  repcritur  Wis  speacs  a  pnma  s^und  . 

Deorum  roganlium,  vel  afflatu  ni.minum  furor  hic  vcnit.  ^ui 1^!,'?^  ' 

futumpra=ciicuntvates,  et  in  Dodon&  sacerdoies  fixrentes  quidem  mulia  jocunda  Gra.i. 
dvferunt,  sani  vero  exigua  aut  nulla. 
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know  not  whether  tiiey  are  more  to  be  pitied  or  derided,  or 
may  bee  believed ;  but  that  we  daily  see  the  same  still  prac- 
tised in  our  dayes,  fresh  examples,  nova  novitia,  fresh  objects  of 
misery  and  madness  in  this  kinde,  that  are  still  represented  unto 
us,  abroad,  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  us,  in  our  bosomes. 

But,  before  I  can  come  to  treat  of  these  several  errours  and 
obliquities,  their  causes,  symptomes,  affections,  &c.  1  must  say 
something  necessarily  of  the  object  of  this  love,  God  himself; 
what  this  love  is ;  how  it  allureth ;  whence  it  proceeds ;  and 
(which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries)  how  we  mistake,  wander 
and  swerve  from  it. 

Amongst  all  those  divine  attributes  that  God  doth  vindicate 
to  himself,  eternity,  omnipotency,   immutability,  wisdome, 
majesty,  justice,  mercy,  &c.   his  » beauty  is  not  the  least. 
One  thing,  saith  David,  have  I  desired  of  the  Loi-d,  and  that 
I  will  still  desire,  to  belmld  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  Psal:  27.  4. 
:/ind  out  of  Sion  which  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  hath  God 
shined,  Psal  50.  2.  All  other  creatures  are  faire,  I  confess;  and 
many  other  objects  do  much  enamor  us,  a  faire  house,  a  faire 
horse,  a  comely  person.    ^  T  am  amazed,  saith  Austin,  tvhen 
I  look  up  to  heaven,  and  behold  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  the 
beauty  of  angels,  principalities,  powers,  who  can  expresse  it  ? 
ivlw  can  sufficiently  commend,  or  set  out  this  beauiy  which 
appears  in  us  ?  so  faire  a  body,  so  faire  a  face,  eys,  nose^ 
cheeks,  chin,  browes,  all  faire  and  locely  to  behold ;  besides  the 
beauty  of  the  soule  which  cannot  be  discerned.    If  we  so  labour 
and  he  so  much  affected  with  the  comeliness  of  creatures,  hoiv 
sImhM  we  be  ravished  with  that  admirable  lustre  of  God  hvnv- 
self?  If  ordinary  beauty  have  such  a  prerogative  and  power, 
and  what  is  amiable  and  faire,  to  draw  the  eys  and  ears,  hearts 
and  aflPections  of  all  spectatours  unto  it,  to  move,  win,  entise 
allure:  how  shall  this  divine  forme  ravish  our  soules,  which 
is  the  fountain  and  quintessence  of  all  beauty  ?  Ca:lum  pul- 
chrum,  sed  pulchrior  coeli  fabricator  :  if  heaven  he  so  faire,  the 
sun  so  faire,  how  much  fairer  shall  he  be,  that  made  them  fLire? 
For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures,  proportionalhi 
the  maker  of  them  is  seen.  Wisd.  13.  5.    If  there  be  such  plea- 
sure m  beholdmg  a  beautifuU  person  alone,  and  as  a  plausible 
sermon,  he  so  much  affect  us,  what  shall  this  beauty  of  God 
himself,  that  is  infinitely  fairer  then  all  creatures,  men,  angels 
&c.       Omms    pulchritudo   jhrum,    Jiominum,  angelomni 
et  rerum  omnium  pulcheirimarum-  ad  Dei  pulchritudin&k 

•  Dem  bonus,  jiistns,  pulcher,  juxta  Platoncm.  b  MJr^r  , 

cum  cslum  aspicio  et  pulchritudinem  sydeium.  angclorum,  &c  ^.oT^l'Tf' 
quod  in  nob,s  viget,  corpus  ,am  pulchrum,  frintem  Mr^l  nw^    Jfn.  '  If 
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colldta,  nox  est  et  ienchrcc  ;  all  other  beauties  are  night  it  self 
meer  darkness  to  this  our  inexplicable,  incomprehensible,  un- 
speakable, eternall,  infinite,  admirable  and  divine  beauty.  'This 
lustre,  pulchritudo  omnium  pxilcherrima.     Tiiis  beauty  and 
*  splendor  of  the  divine  Majesty,  is  it  that  drawes  all  creatures 
to  it,  to  seeke  it,  love,  admire,  and  adore  it.    And  those  hea- 
thens, pagans,  philosophers,  out  of  those  reliques  they  have 
yet  left  of  Gods  image,  are  so  far  forth  incensed,  as  not  only 
to  acknowledge  a  God,  but,  though  after  their  own  inventions, 
to  stand  in  admiration  of  his  bounty,  goodness,  to  adore  and 
seeke  him ;  the  magnificence  and  structure  of  the  world  it  self, 
and  beauty  of  all  his  creatures,  his  goodness,  providence,  pro- 
tection, inforceth  them  to  love  him,  seeke  him,  fear  him,  though 
a  wrong  way  to  adore  him.    But  for  us  that  are  Christians,  re- 
generate, that  are  his  adopted  sons,  illuminated  by  his  word,  ; 
having  the  eys  of  our  hearts  and  understandings  opened;  ho\?  j 
fairly  doth  he  offer  and  expose  himself?    Ambit  nos  Deus 
(Austin  saith)  donis  et  forma  sud,  he  wooes  us  by  his  beauty, 
gifts,  promises,  to  come  unto  him  ;  ^  the  whole  scripture  is  a  ; 
message,  an  exhortation,  a  love  letter  to  this  purpose,  to  in- 
cite us,  and  invite  us  ;  «  Gods  Epistle,  as  Gregory  cals  it,  to  his  i 
creatures.    He  sets  out  his  son  and  his  church  in  that  epitha-  J 
laraium  or  mysticall  song  of  Solomon,  to  enamor  us  the  more;  J 
comparing  his  head  to  fine  gold,  his  lockes  curled  and  black  as  I 
a  raven,  Cant.  5.  10.  his  eys  like  doves  on  rivers  of  watei'S^ . 
washed  ivith  milk;  his  lippes  as  lillies,  dropping  down  pure\\ 
juyce,  his  hands  as  rings  of  gold  set  loith  chrysolite  :  and  liis  (I 
church  to  a  vineyard,  a  garden  inclosed,  a  fountaine  of  living 
waters,  an  orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  sweet  sents  of  saf- 
fron, spike,  calamus  and  cinamon,  and  all  the  trees  of  incense, , 
as  the  chief  spices,  the  fairest  amongst  ivomm,  no  spot  mi  her^ , 
^  his  sistei',  his  spouse,  undefiled,  the  onely  daughter  of  her  mo-  • 
tlwr,  dear  unto  her,  f aire  as  the  moone,  pure  as  the  sun,  looking' 
out  as  the  morning.   That  by  these  figures,  that  glasse,  these  fl 
spiritual  eys  of  contemplation,  we  might  perceive  some  resem-4 
blance  of  his  beauty,  the  love  betwixt  his  church  and  him.  And  a 
so  in  the  45  Psalm,  this  beauty  of  his  church  is  compared  to  ai 
Queen  in  a  vesture  of  gold  of  Ophir,  embroidred  raiment  of 
needle  worke^  that  the  king  might  take  pleasure  in  her  beauty. 
To  incense  us  further  yet,    John  in  his  Apocalypse,  makes 
a  description  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  beauty  of  it,  and' 
in  it  the  maker  of  it ;  Likening  it  to  a  city  of  pure  gold,  liJce  f.  ; 
unto  deer  glasse,  shining  and  garnished  icith  all  manner  of  j 

»  Fulgor  diviHte  majestatis.  Aug.                 •>  In  Psal.  64.  Alisit  ad  nos  Epistolas  et  | 

tdtam  scrijtturatti,  quibus  nobis  faccret  amnndi  dcsiderium.         "^Epist.  4S.  I.  4.  Quid  j 

t»t  tota  scfiptura  iiisi  Ejiistola  Omnipotcntis  Dei  ad  creaiuram  suain  ?         ■>  Cap.  j 

«Cap.  21.  J 1.  1  I 
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pi-ecious  stones,  having  no  need  of  sun  or  moone :  for  the  litmhe 
is  the  li^ht  of  it,  the  glory  of  God  doth  illuminate  it :  to  give 
ns  to  understand  the  infinite  glory,  beauty  and  happiness  of  it. 
Not  that  it  is  no  fairer  then  these  creatures  to  which  it  is  com- 
pared, but  that  this  vision  of  his,  this  lustre  of  his  divine  ma- 
jesty, cannot  otherwise  be  expressed  to  our  apprehensions,  no 
tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  can  conceive  it,  as  Paul  saith,  Moses 
himself,  Exod.  33.  18.  when  he  desired  to  see  God  in  his  glory, 
was  answered,  that  he  might  not  endure  it,  no  man  could  see 
his  face  and  live.  Sensibile  forte  destruit  sensum,  a  strong  object 
overcometh  the  sight,  according  to  that  axiome  in  philosophy  : 
fulgorem  Soils  ferre  non  potes,  midlo  magis  creatoris  :  if  thou 
canst  not  endure  the  sun  beames,  ho^V  canst  thou  endure  that 
fulgor  and  brightness  of  him  that  made  the  sun  ?  The  suti 
it  self,  and  all  that  we  can  imagine,  are  but  shadowes  of  it ;  'tis 
visio  pn&cellens,  as  Austin  cals  it,  the  quintessence  of  beauty 
this,  ivhich  far  exceeds  the  beauty  of  heavens,  sun  and 
moone,  stars,  angels,  gold  and  silver,  woods,  faire  fields,  ayid 
whatsoever  is  pleasant  to  behold.  All  those  other  beauties  fail, 
vary,  are  subject  to  corruption,  to  loathing;  ^  But  this  is  an 
imniortall  vmon^  a  divine  beaidy,  an  immortall  love,  an  in-f 
defatigable  love  and  beauty,  with  sight  of  which  we  shall  nevef 
be  tired,  nor  wearied,  but  still  the  more  we  see,  the  more  W6 
shall  covet  him.  For  as  one  saith,  where  this  vision  is,  therb 
is  absolute  beauty ;  and  whei'e  is  that  beauty,  from  the  same 
fount aine  comes  all  pleasure  and  happiness  ;  neither  can  beauty ^ 
pleasure,  happiness,  be  separated  from  his  vision  or  sight,  or 
his  vision  from  beauty,  pleasure,  happiness.  In  this  life  we 
have  but  a  glimpse  of  this  beauty  and  happiness ;  we  shall  here- 
after, as  John  saith,  see  him  as  he  is :  thine  eys,  as  Isay  pro- 
mlseth,  33.  17-  shall  behold  the  King  in  his  glory  :  then  shall 
We  be  perfectly  enamored,  have  a  full  fruition  of  it,  desire, 
behold  and  love  him  alone,  as  the  most  amiable  and  fairest 
object,  or  sumtnUm  bOntlM,  the  chiefest  good. 

This  likewise  should  we  now  have  done,  had  not  our  will 
been  corrupted  ;  and  as  we  are  enjoyned  to  love  God  with  all 
our  heart,  and  all  our  soule  :  for  to  that  end  were  we  born,  to 
love  this  object,  as  Melancthon  discourseth,  and  to  enjoye 
it.    And  him  our  will  would  have  loved  and  sought  ahne  as  our 


«  In  Psal.  85.  Omnes  pulchritudlnes  terrenas  auri,  ar^cnti,  iieniorum  et  camporum, 
p\ilchritU(linem  oolis  et  Lunoe,  stellarum,  omnia  pulclira  siipcrans.  Ini- 
mortalis  lioec  »isio,  immortalis  amot,  indefessns  amor  et  risio.  =  Osorius. 

Ubicunque  visio  ct  pulcliritudo  divini  aspecifls,  ibi  vi.luptas  ex  ^dem  fonte  oranisque 
beatitude,  nec  ab  ejus  aspcctu  vnlnptas,  nee  ub  ilia  voluptaie  aspeitus  separuri  potest. 
•Leon  HebraeuS.  Dubitatur  ati  bumnna  tclirit.'s  Deo  rofxnoscctido  an  amando  ter- 
ttiDetur.  «  Lib.  de  animS.    Ad  lioc  olyec  turn  amandiim  et  fruendum 

rfatisumuJ;  et  hune  expetisset,  unicum  hunc  amasset  humana  yoluiitas,  ut  summum 
boDum,  et  cxtens  res  omues  eo  ordine, 
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summum  bonum,  or  principall  good,  and  all  other  good  things 
for  Gods  sake :  and  nature  as  she  proceeded  from  it,  would 
have  soiight  this  fountaine ;    hut  in  this  injirmily  of  humane 
nature  this  order  is  disturbed,  our  love  is  corrupt :  and  a  man 
is  like  that  monster  in  »  Plato,  composed  of  a  Scylla,  a  lyon,  and 
a  man.    We  are  carried  away  headlong  with  the  torrent  of  our 
affections  :  the  world,  and  that  infinite  variety  of  pleasing  ob- 
jects in  it,  do  so  allure  and  enamor  us,  that  we  cannot  so  much 
as  look  towards  God,  seeke  him,  or  think  on  him  as  we  should : 
we  cannot,  saith  Austin,  Rempub.  ccdestem  cogitare,  we  can- 
not contain  our  selves  from  them,  their  sweetness  is  so  pleasing 
to  us.    Marriage,  saith    Gualter,  detains  many ;  a  thing  in 
it  self  laudable,  good  and  necessary,  but  many  deceived  and 
carried  away  with  the  hlinde  love  of  it,  have  quite  laid  aside 
the  love  of  God,  and  desire  of  his  ghi-y.  >  Meat  and  drinke 
hath  overcome  as  many,  whilest  they  rather  strive  to  please, 
satisfie  their  guts  and  belly,  then  to  serve  God  and  nature. 
Some  are  so  busied  about  merchandise,  to  get  mony,  they  loose 
their  own  soules,  whiles  covetously  carried ;  and  with  an  un- 
satiable  desire  of  gain,  they  forget  God.    As  much  we  may  say 
of  honour,  leagues,  friendships,  health,  wealth,  and  all  other 
profits  or  pleasures  in  this  life,  whatsoever.    <=  In  this  world 
there  he  so  many  beautiful  objects,  splendors  and  brightness 
of  gold,  majesty  of  glory,  assistance  oj  friends,,  f aire  promises, 
smooth  words,  victories,  triumphs,  and  such  an  infinite  com- 
pany of  pleasing  beauties  to  allure  us,  and  drawe  us  jrom 
God,  that  we  cannot  look  after  him.  And  this  is  it  which  Christ 
liimself,  those  prophets  and  apostles  so  much  thundred  against, 
1  John  2.  15.  dehort  us  from.    Love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world  :  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,  16.    For  all  that  w  m  the 
world,  as  lust  of  the  flcshe,  the  lust  of  the  eys,  and  pride  oj 
life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  hut  of  the  ivorld:  and  the  world 
passeth  away  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  fulfiMh  the 
will  of  God,  abideth  for  ever.     No  man,  saith  our  Saviour, 
can  serve  two  masters,  but  he  must  bve  the  one  and  hate  the 
other,  &CC.  bonos  vel  malos  mores,  bom  vcl  mali  jaciunt 
amom,  Austin  well  infers:   and  this  is  that  which  al  the 
fathers  inculcate.     He  cannot  (d  Austin  ad.nomsheth)  bee 
Gods  friend,  that  is  delighted  with  the  pleasures  of  the 

-     .  o  cle  Reoub  ^  Horn.  9.  in  epist.  Joliannis  cap.  a.  Multos  con- 

iurimn  dSk,  re.  alioqui  salutaris  et  necessaria,  co  quod  cjtco  ejus  amore  decept., 

5  aS  et  glorL  ltud\um  in  universum  abjecerunt;  plunmos  c.b.«  et  po^ 
Jerdi  '  In  m^ndo  splendor  opum,  glorioe  mxjesias,  am.c.arum  pt^.dia. 

6  bla^dln..  volupta,u.  oLs  generis  Ulecebne.  vic.onje,^u,un.p^^  ,nfin.« 

:!::itr;:.e°:^r  ^u^^t^^^^^^^^  -  banc  fom>am  videas.  munda  cor. 

serena  cor,  &c. 
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world  :  make  clean  thine  heart,  punjie  thine  heart,  if  thou  wilt 
see  this  beauty,  prepare  thy  self  for  it.    It  is  the  eye  of  contem- 
plation by  ivhich  ice  must  behold  it;  the  tving  of  meditation 
ivhich  lifts  us  up  and  rears  our  soiiles  ivith  the  motion  of  our 
hearts,  and  swectnesse  of  contemplation.    So  saith  Gregory, 
cited  by  "Bonaventure.    And  as    Philo  Judaeus  seconds  him. 
He  that  loves  God,  loill  soare  aloft  and  take  him  icings ;  and 
leaving  the  earth  Jlye  up  to  heaven,  wander  with  sun  and  moone, 
stars,  and  that  heavenly  troop,  God  himself  being  his  guide.  If 
we  desire  to  see  him,  we  must  lay  aside  all  vain  objects,  which 
detain  us  and  dazel  our  eys;  and  as  '^Ficinus  adviseth  us,  get 
us  solar  eys,  spectacles  as  they  that  look  on  the  sun :  to  see  this 
divine  beauty,  lay  aside  all  material  objects,  all  sense,  and  then 
thou  shalt  see  him  as  he  is.    Thou  covetous  wretch,  as  '•Austiri 
expostulates.  Why  dost  thou  stand  gaping  on  this  dross,  muck- 
Mh',  filthy  excrements?  behold  afar  fairer  object;  God  himself 
wooes  thee ;  behold  him,  enjoye  him,  he  is  sick  for  love.  Cant  5. 
He  invites  thee  to  his  sight,  to  come  into  his  faire  garden,  to 
eat  and  drink  with  him,  to  be  merry  whh  him,  to  enjoye  his 
presence  for  ever.    «  Wisdome  cryes  out  in  the  streets,  besides 
the  gates,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  before  the  city,  at  the  entry 
of  the  door,  and  bids  them  give  ear  to  her  instruction,  which  is 
better  then  gold  or  precious  stones;  no  pleasures  can  be  com- 
pared to  it :  leave  all  then,  and  follow  her,  vos  exhortor  6  amid 
et  obsecro.    In  ^ Ficinus  words,  I  exhort  and  beseech  you,  that 
you  would  embrace  and  follmo  this  divine  love  with  all  your 
hearts  and  abilities,  by  all  offices  and  endeavours  make  this  so 
hving  God  propitious  unto  you.  For  whom  alone,  saith  gPlotinus, 
we  7nust  forsake  the  kingdomes  and  empires  of  the  whole  earth, 
sea,  land,  and  ayr,  if  we  desire  to  be  ingrafted  into  him,  leave  all 
andjollow  him. 

Now,  forasmuch,  as  this  love  of  God  is  an  habit  infused  of 
God,  as  h  Thomas  holds,  1.'2.  quest.  23.  by  which  a  man  is 
■mckned  to  love  God  above  all,  and  his  neighbour  as  him- 
self we  must  pray  to  God  that  he  will  open  our  eys,  make 


Contemplatioms  pluma  nos  lublevat,  atqiie  inde  erigiraur  intentione  cordis,  duicedin*. 
contemplationis,  distinct.  6.  de  7 .  Itineribus.  b  Lib.  de  victimis :  Amans  Deum 

sublinn.a  pent,  sumptis  aiis  et  in  coelum  recte  volat,  relicta  terrfl,  cunidus  aberrandi  cum 
Oole,  L«n4,  slellarumque  sacra  militia,  ipso  Deo  duce.  c  p^^^ 

Ut  Solem  videas  oculis,  fieri  debes  Solaris  :  ut  divinam  aspicias  pulchritudiiiem  'drmitf- 
materiam,  demltte  sensum,  et  Deum  qualis  sit  videbis.     ^       ^    i  ATe  au',  v  T 
his,  &c.  pidchrior  est  qui  te  ambit  ipsum  visurus,  ipsum  habiturus.  '  . 

et  imperiatotiusferf  e^^^^^^^ 

Deum  super  omnia  '  ^"         '"^''"""^  diligendum 
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deer  our  hearts,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  his  glorious  rayes, 
and  jierfornie  those  duties  that  he  requires  of  us.    Deut.  6.  | 
and  Jos.  23.    To  hve  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  our 
self,  to  keep  his  commandetnents.    In  this  we  know,  saith 
John,  c.  5.  2.  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  hve  God 
and  keep  his  commandements.     This  is  the  love  of  God, 
that  we  keep  his  commandements ;  he  that  Imeth  not,  knoweth 
not  God,  for  God  is  love,  cop.  4.  16.  and  he  that  dwelleth 
in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him ;  for  love  presup'  i 
poseth  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  and  unites  us  to  God  himself,  as  i 
''Leon  Hebraeus  delivereth  unto  U3;  and  is  accompanied  with 
the  feare  of  God,  humility,  meekness,  patience,  all  those  ver- 
tues,  and  charity  it  self.    For  if  we  love  God,  we  shall  love  i 
Qur  neighbour,  and  performe  the  duties  which  are  required  i 
at  our  hands;   to  which  we  are  exhorted,  1  Cor.  13.  4.  5.  ; 
!^phes.  4.  Coloss.  3.  Rom-  12.    We  shall  not  be  envious  or 
puffed  up,  or  boast,  disdaine,  think  evil,  or  be  provoked  to  : 
anyer,  but  suffer  all  things  ;  Endeavour  1o  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.    Forbear  one  another,  forgive  one 
another,  cloath  the  naked,  visit  the  sick,  and  performe  all 
those  works  of  mercy,  which  ^  Clemens  Alexandrinus  cals 
f  moris  et  amiciti<e  impletionem  et  extentionem,  the  extent  and 
complement  of  love ;  and  that  not  for  feare  or  worldly  respects,  i 
\)ut  ordine  ad  Deum,  for  the  love  of  God  himself.    This  we 
shall  do  if  we  be  truly  enamored;  but  we  come  short  in  both, 
we  neither  love  God  nor  our  neighbour  as  we  should.  Our 
love  in  spiritual  things  is  too    defective,  in  worldly  things 
too  excessive,  there  is  a  jarre  in  both.    We  love  the  world  too 
much;  God  too  little;  our  neighbour  not  at  all,  or  for  our 
owne  ends. 

Vulgus  amicitias  utilitate  probat. 

The  chiefe  tiling  we  respect  is  our  commodity :  and  what  we  • 
do,  is  for  fear  of  worldly  punishment,  for  vain^glory,  praise  off 
men,  fashion,  and  such  by-respects  ;  not  for  Gods  sake.  We  • 
neither  know  God  aright,  nor  seek,  love  or  worship  him  as  we  ? 
should.  And  for  these  defects,  we  involve  our  selves  into  a  mul-- 
titude  of  errours,  we  swerve  from  this  true  love  and  worship  oft 
God  :  which  is  a  cause  unto  us  of  unspeakable  miseries ;  run-'- 
ning  into  both  extreams,  we  become  fooles,  mad-meu,  without  l 
sense,  as  now  in  the  next  place  I  will  shew  you. 

The  parties  affected  are  innumerable  almost,  and  scatteredt 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  far  and  neer,  and  so  liave  been  in  all 


,  Dial.  1 .  On>nia  cgjivenU  ^nm  in  ipsius  pvlcbri  mtuiam. 
«  Gruenhani. 
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precedent  ages,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  these  times, 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  methods  sake,  I  will  reduce 
them  to  a  twofold  division,  according  to  those  two  extreams  of 
excess  and  defect,  impiety  and  superstition,  idolatry  and 
atheisme.  Not  that  there  is  any  excess  of  divine  worship  or 
love  of  God ;  that  cannot  be ;  we  cannot  love  God  too  much, 
or  do  our  duty  as  we  ought,  as  papists  hold,  or  have  any  per- 
fection in  this  life,  much  less  supererogate ;  when  we  have  all 
done,  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  But  because  we  do  aliud 
agere,  zealous  without  knowledge,  and  too  solicitous  about  that 
which  is  not  necessary,  busying  our  selves  about  impertinent, 
needless,  idle,  and  vaine  ceremonies,  popido  ut  placerent,  as 
the  Jewes  did  about  sacrifices,  oblations,  offerings,  incense, 
new  moones,  feasts,  &c.  but  as  Isay  taxeth  them  1.  12.  Who 
required  this  at  your  hands  f  We  have  too  great  opinion  of 
our  owne  worth,  that  we  can  satisfie  the  lawe ;  and  do  more 
then  is  required  at  our  hands,  by  performing  those  evangelical 
counsells,  and  such  works  of  supererogation,  merit  for  others, 
which  Bellarmine,  Gregory  de  Valentia,  all  their  Jesuites  and 
champions  defend,  that  if  God  should  deal  in  rigour  with  them, 
some  of  their  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are  so  pure,  that  no- 
thing could  be  objected  to  them.  Some  of  us  again  are  too 
dear,  as  we  thinke,  more  divine  and  sanctified  then  others,  of  a 
better  mettle,  greater  gifts,  and  with  that  proude  Pharisee,  con- 
temn others  in  respect  of  our  selves,  we  are  better  christians, 
better  learned,  choyce  spirits,  inspired,  know  more,  have  special 
revelation,  perceive  Gods  secrets,  and  thereupon  presume,  say 
and  doe  many  times,  what  is  not  befitting  to  be  said  or  done. 
Of  this  number  are  all  superstitious  idolaters,  ethnicks,  Ma- 
hometans, Jewes,  heretiques,  =i  enthusiasts,  divinators,  prophets, 
sectaries,  and  schismatiques.  Zanchius  reduceth  such  infidels 
to  four  chiefe  sectes ;  but  I  will  insist  and  follow  mine  own  in- 
tended method:  all  which  with  many  other  curious  persons, 
monkes,  heremits,  &c.  may  be  ranged  in  this  extream,  and 
fight  under  this  susperstitious  banner,  with  those  rude  idiots,  and 
infinite  swarms  of  people  that  are  seduced  by  them.  In  the 
other  extream  or  in  defect,  march  those  impious  epicures, 
libertines,  atheists,  hypocrites,  infidels,  worldly,  secure,  impeni- 
tent, unthankful,  and  carnal-minded  men,  that  attribute  all  to 
natural  causes,  that  will  acknowledge  no  supream  power ;  that 
have  cauterized  consciences,  or  live  in  a  reprobate  sense-  or 
such  desperate  persons  as  are  too  distrustful  of  his  mercies. 
Ut  these  there  be  many  subdivisions,  divers  degrees  of  madness 


primo  pracepto. 
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and  folly,  some  more  then  other,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  the 
symptomes :  and  yet  all  miserably  out,  perplexed,  doting,  and 
besides  themselves  for  religions  sake.    For  as  ^Zanchy  well 
distinguished,  and  all  the  world  knowes,  religion  is  twofold, 
true  or  false ;  false  is  that  vain  superstition  of  idolaters,  such  as 
were  of  old,  Greekes,  Romans,  present  Mahometans,  &c.  Ti- 
morem  Deoiiim  inanem.,  ^Tully  could  terme  it;  or  as  Zanchy 
delines  it,  Uhi  falsi  Dii,  aut  falso  cultu  colitur  Deus,  when 
false  gods,  or  tiiat  God  is  falsely  worshipped.    And  'tis  a  mi- 
serable plague,  a  torture  of  the  soule,  a  meer  madness,  Religiosa 
insania,  "^Meteran  cals  it,  or  insanus  error,  as  ^  Seneca,  a 
fraiitick  errour ;  or  as  Austin,  insavus  animi  morbus,  a  furious 
disease  of  the  soule ;  insania  omnimn  insanminm,  a  quintes- 
sence of  madness;  "^for  he  that  is  superstitious,  can  never  be 
quiet.    'Tis  proper  to  man  alone,  uni  siiperbia,  avaritia,  snper- 
stitio,  saith  Plin.  lib.  7-  cap.  1.  atque  etiam  post  scevit  de 
futuro,  which  wrings  his  soule  for  the  present,  and  to  come : 
the  greatest  miserie  belongs  to  mankiiide,  a  perpetual  ser- 
vitude, a  slavery,  ^Ex  timore  timor,  an  heavie  yoak,  the  seal  of 
damnation,  an  intolerable  burthen.    They  that  are  supersthious, 
are  still  fearing,  suspecting,  vexing  themselves  with  auguries, 
prodigies,  false  tales,  dreams,  idle,  vain  workes,  unprofitable 
labours,  as  s  Boterus  observes,  nird  mentis  ancipite  versantnr : 
enemies  to  God  and  to  themselves.    In  a  word,  as  Seneca 
concludes,  Religio  Deum  colit,  siiperstitio  destruit.  Super- 
stition destroyes,  but  true  religion  honours  God.    True  religion, 
nbi  verus  Deus  vere  colitur,  where  the  true  God  is  truely 
worshipped,  is  the  way  to  heaven,  the  mother  of  all  vertues, 
love,  feare,  devotion,  obedience,  knowledge  &c.    It  rears  the 
dejected  soule  of  man  ;  and  amidst  so  many  cares,  miseries, 
persecutions,  which  this  world  affords,  it  is  a  sole  ease,  an 
unspeakable  comforte,  a  sweet  reposal,  Jugum  suave,  et  leve,  a 
light  yoak,  an  anchor, and  an  haven.  It  addes  courage,  boldness, 
and  begets  generous  spirits :  although  tyrants  rage,  persecute, 
and  that  bloudy  lictor  or  serjeant  be  ready  to  martyr  them, 
aut  lita,  aut  morere,  (as  in  those  persecutions  of  the  primitive 
church,  it  was  put  in  practise,  as  you  may  reade  in  Eusebius 
and  others)  though  enemies  be  now  ready  to  invade,  and 
all  in  an  uproare,  "Si  fractus  illabatur  orhs,  tmpavvdos 
ferient  rnincE,  though  heaven  should  fall  on  his  head,  be  would 
not  be  dismaid.    But  as  a  good  christian  prince  once  made 
answer  to  a  menacing  Turke,  facile  scelerata  Iwminum  arma 

.  De  relie  1  2  Thes.  1 .  2  De  nat.  Deorura.  ^  Hist.  Belpc  1^8. 

•  Ue  re  ig.  1.2.  i  nes.  1  .  Nam  qui  supmtitione  imbutus  est, 
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contemnit,  qui  Dei  pnesidio  tutus  est :  Or  as  ''Phalaris  writ  to 
Alexander  in  a  wrong  cause,  he  nor  any  other  enemie  could 
terrific  him,  for  that  he  trusted  in  God.    Si  Dens  nohiscum, 
quis  contra  nos?    In  all  calamities,  persecutions  whatsoever, 
as  David  did,  2  Sam.  22.  2.  he  will  sing  with  him,  The  Lord 
is  my  rock,  my  fortresse,  my  strength,  my  refuge,  the  towre 
and  horiie  of'  my  salvation,  ^c.    In  all  troubles  and  adversities, 
PsaL  46.  1.    God  is  my  hope  and  helpe,  still  ready  to  he 
founde,  I  ivill  not  therefore  feare,  ^c.  'tis  a  feare  expelling 
feare ;  he  hath  peace  oi"  conscience,  and  is  full  of  hope,  which 
is  (saith  ''Austin)  vita  vita  mortalis,  the  life  of  this  our 
mortal  life,  hope  of  immortality,  the  sole  comfort  of  our 
miserie :  otherwise  as  Paul  saith,  we  of  all  others  were  most 
ivretched;  but  tliis  makes  us  happy:  counterpoising  our  hearts 
in  all  miserie ;  superstition  torments,  and  is  from  the  divel,  the 
authour  of  lyes ;  but  this  is  from  God  himself,  as  Lucian  that 
Antiochian  priest  made  his  divine  confession  in  '^Eusebius 
Author  nobis  de  Deo  Deus  est,  God  is  the  author  of  our 
religion  himself ;  his  word  is  our  rule,  a  lanthorne  to  us,  dic- 
tated by  the  holy  Ghost,  he  playes  upon  our  hearts  as  so  many 
harp-strings,  and  we  are  his  temples,  he  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we 
in  him. 

The  part  affected  of  superstition,  is  the  braine,  heart,  will 
understanding,  soule  it  self,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it,  totum 
compositum,  all  is  mad,  and  dotes.     Now  for  the  extent  as 
I  say,  the  world  it  self  is  the  subject  of  it,  (to  omit  that  grand 
sm  of  atheisme)  all  times  have  been  misaflfected,  past,  present 
there  is  not  one  that  doth  good,  no  not  one,  from  the  prophet 
to  the  priest,  l^c.     A  lamentable  thing  it  is  to  consider 
how  many  myriades  of  men  this  idolatrie  and  superstition 
(for  that  comprehends  all)  hath  infatuated  in  all  ages,  besotted 
by  this  blind  zeale,  which  is  religions  ape,  religions  bastard, 
religions  shadow,  false  glasse.    For  where  God  hath  a  temple 
the  divel  ^yill  have  a  chappel :   where  God  hath  sacrifices! 
the  dive  w.    have  his  oblations:  where  God  hath  ceremonies 
the  diyel  will  have  his  traditions:  where  there  is  any  religion 
I   u  uf.  "^l,"  P^,^"t  ^"P'^'-stitionj    and  'tis  a  pitifuU  sight 
to  behold  and  reade,  what  tortures,  miseries  it  hath  procured- 
what  slaughter  of  soules  it  hath  made;  how  it  raged  amongst 

Ti^^n    r  T'"r'.  ^.SyP*J«"^'   Greekes,  Romans, 

Tuscans,  Gaules,  Germanes,  Britaines,  &c.     Britannia  jam 
hodze  celehrat  tarn  attomte,  saith  d  pii„y, 
(speaking  of  superstition)  nt  dedisse  PersiJ videri  possk  Tbl 
Britaines  are  so  stupendly  superstitious  in  their  ceremonies' 
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that  they  go  beyond  those  Persians.  He  that  shall  but  reade  in 
Pausanias  alone,  those  gods,  temples,  altars,  idols,  statues,  so 
curiously  made  vvith  such  infinite  cost  and  charge,  amongst 
those  old  Greekes,  such  multhudes  of  them,  and  frequent 
varieties,  as  ^Gerbelius  truely  observes,  may  stand  amazed, 
and  never  enough  wonder  at  it :  and  thank  God  withall,  that 
by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  so  happily  freed  from  that 
slavish  idolatrie  in  these  our  dayes.  But  heretofore,  almost  in 
all  countries,  in  all  places  superstition  hath  blinded  the  hearts 
of  men.  In  all  ages,  what  a  small  portion  hath  the  true  church 
ever  been ! 

Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Da?mon  habet. 
The  Patriarchs  and  their  families,  the  Israelites  a  handfull  in 
respect,  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  not  all  of  them  neither. 
Into  what  straights  hath  it  been  compinged,  a  Uttle  flocke  !  how 
hath  superstition  on  the  other  side  dilated  her  self,  errour, 
ignorance,  barbarisme,  folly,  madness,  deceived,  triumphed, 
and  insulted  over  the  most  wise,  discreet  and  understanding 
men,  philosophers,  dynastes,  monarches,  all  were  involved 
and  over-shadowed  in  this  mist,  in  more  then  Cymmerian 
darkness.    ^Adeoignara  superstitio  mentes  liominmn  depravat, 
et  nonnunquam  sapientum  animos  transversos  agit.    At  this 
present,  quota  pars  I  How  small  a  part  is  truely  religious  !  How 
little  in  respect  1   Divide  the  world  into  six  parts,  and  one  or 
not  so  much  is  Christians.    Idolaters  and  Mahometans  pos- 
scsse  almost  Asia,  Africke,  America,  Magellanica.    The  kings 
of  China,  great  Cham,  Siam  and  Bornaye,  Pegu,  Decan, 
Narsinga,  Japan,  &c.  are  gentiles,  idolaters,  and  many  other 
pettie  princes  in  Asia,  Monomotopa,  Congo,  and  I  knowe  not 
how  many  Negro  princes  in  Africke,  all  Terra  Australis  m- 
coenita,  most  of  America,  Pagans,  differing  all  in  their  seveiall 
superstitions;  and  yet  all  idolaters.    The  Maliometans  extend 
themselves  over  the  great  Turkes  dominions  in  Europe,  alncke, 
Asia,  to  the  Xeriffes  in  Barbary,  and  his  terntones  in  Fez, 
Sus,  Morocco,  &c.   The  Tartar,  the  great  Mogor,  the  Sophy 
of  Persia,  with  most  of  their  dominions  ^nd  subjects,  are  at 
this  day  Mahometans.    See  how  the  divel  rageth.    Those  at 
oddes,  or  differing  among  themselves,  some  for  ^Alli,  som 
for  Enbocar,  for  Aomar,  and  Ozimen,  those  foure  dpctours, 
Mahomet's  successours,  and  are  subdivided  into  72  mferior 
sectes,  as  '^heo  After  reports.    The  Jcwes,  as  a  company  of 
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vagabonds  are  scattered  over  all  parts;  whose  story,  present 
estate,  progresse  from  time  to  time,  is  fully  set  down  by  =*Mr. 
Thomas  Jackson,  doctor  of  divinity,  in  his  Comment  on  the 
Creed.  A  lift  part  of  the  world,  and  hardly  that,  now  pro- 
fesseth  CtlRlST;  but  so  inlarded  and  interlaced  with  several 
superstitions,  that  there  is  scarse  a  sound  part  to  be  founde, 
or  any  agreement  amongst  them.  Presbyter  John  in  Africke, 
lord  of  tliose  Abyssines,  or  Ethiopians,  is  by  his  profession 
a  Christian,  but  so  different  from  us,  with  such  new  absurdi- 
ties and  ceremonies,  such  liberty,  such  a  mixture  of  idolatry 
and  paganisme,  ^  that  they  keep  little  more  then  a  bare  title 
of  Christianitic,  They  suffer  polygamy,  circumcision,  stupend 
fastings,  divorce  as  they  will  themselves,  &c.  and  as  the 
Papists  call  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  do  they  on  Thomas  Didymus 
before  Christ,  The  Greeke  or  Eastern  Church,  is  rent 
from  this  of  the  West,  and  as  they  have  foure  chief  Patriarchs, 
so  have  they  foure  subdivisions,  besides  those  Nestorians, 
Jacobines,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  &c.  scattered  over 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  iEgypt,  &c.  Greece,  Valacliifi,  Circassia, 
Bulgary,  Bosnia,  Albania,  Iljyricuiyi,  Sclavonia,  Croatia, 
Thrace,  Servia,  Rascia,  and  a  sprinkling  amongst  the 
Tartars.  The  Russians,  Muscovites,  and  most  of  thqt  great 
dukes  subjects,  are  part  of  the  Greeke  church,  and  still 
Christians:  but,  as. "lone  saith,  tempoHs  successu  multas  illi 
addidemnt  siiperstitiones ;  in  proeesse  of  time,  they  have 
added  so  m^ny  superstitions,  they  be  rather  semi-Christians, 
then  otherwise.  That  which  remaines  is  the  Western  Church 
with  us  in  Europe;  but  so  eclipsed  with  severaU  schismes, 
heresies  and  superstitions,  that  one  knows  not  where  to  finde 
it.  The  papists  have  Italy,  Spaine,  Savoy,  part  of  Germany, 
France,  PoLnnd  and  a  sprinkling  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  In 
America,  they  hold  all  that  which  Spaniards  inhabit,  Hispania 
Nova,  Castella  Aurea,  Peru,  &c.  In  the  East  Indies,  the 
Philippinae,  some  small  holds  about  Goa,  Malacha,  Zelan, 
Ormus,  &e.  which  the  Portugall  got  not  long  since,  and  those' 
land-leaping  Jesuites  have  essayed  in  China,  Japan,  as  appears 
by  their  yeerly  letters;  in  Africke  they  have  Melinda,  Quiloa, 
Mombaza,  &c.  and  some  tewe  towns,  they  drive  out  one  super- 
stition with  another.  Poland  is  a  receptacle  of  all  religions 
where  Samosetans,  Socinians,  Photinians  (now  protected  in 
Transilvania  and  Poland)  Arrians,  Anabaptists  are  to  be  found 
as  well  as  in  some  German  cities.    Scandia  is  Christian,  but 

bachiu,.  Fr.  Aluaresms  I.m.  Abyssi>,is.  Herbls  solum  vrscuniur  o  ail  nan U 
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as  *Damianus  A-Goes  the  Portugall  knight  complains,  so 
mixt  with  magick,  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  they  may  be 
as  well  counted  idolaters.  What  Tacitus  foi  merly  said  of  a  like 
nation,  is  verified  in   tliem;  people  subject  to  super- 

stition, contrary  to  religion.  And  some  of  them,  as  about 
Lapland  and  the  Pilapians,  the  divels  possession  to  this  daye, 
M'lsera  hac  genu  (saith  mine  ^authour)  Saiants  hactemis 
possessio, — at  quod  maxime  mirandum  et  dolendum,  and  which 
is  to  be  admired  and  pittied,  if  any  of  tKem  be  baptized, 
which  the  kings  of  Sweden  much  labour,  they  dye  within  7 
or  9  dayes  after  ;  and  for  that  cause  they  will  hardly  be  brought 
to  Christianity,  but  worsliip  still  the  divel,  who  daily  appears 
to  them.  In  their  idolatrous  courses,  Gaudentibus  Diis 
patriis,  quos  religiose  colunt,  ^c.  Yet  are  they  very  super- 
stitious, like  our  wilde  Irish.  Though  they  of  the  better  note, 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  themselves,  that  govern 
them,  be  Lutherans ;  the  remnant  are  Calvinists,  Lutherans ; 
in  Germany  equally  mixt:  And  yet  the  emperour  himself, 
dukes  of  Loraine,  Bavaria,  and  the  princes  electors,  are  most 
part  professed  papists.  And  though  some  part  of  France  and 
Ireland,  Great  Britaine,  half  the  cantos  in  Suitzerland,  and 
the  low  countries  be  Calvinists,  more  defecate  then  the  rest, 
yet  at  oddes  amongst  themselves,  not  free  from  superstition. 
And  which  '^Brochard  the  monke  in  his  description  of  tlie 
holy  land,  after  he  had  censured  the  Greeke  church,  and 
shewed  their  errours,  concluded  at  last,  Faxit  Deus  ne  Latinis 
multa  irrepserint  stuliitiie ;  I  say,  God  grant  there  be  no 
fopperies  in  our  church.  As  a  damme  of  water  stopt  in  one 
place  breaks  out  into  another,  so  doth  superstition.  I  say 
nothing  of  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Brownists,  Barrowists, 
Familists,  &c.  There  is  superstition  in  our  prayers ;  often  in 
our  hearing  of  sermons,  bitter  contentions,  invectives,  perse- 
cutions, strange  conceits,  besides  diversitie  of  opinions, 
schismes,  factions,  &c.  But  as  the  Lord  (Job  42.  7.)  said  to 
Eliphaz  the  Termanite,  and  his  two  friends,  his  wrath  was 
kindled  against  them,  for  they  had  not  spoken  of  him  things 
that  were  right :  we  may  justly  of  these  schismatiques,  and 
heretiques,  how  wise  soever  in  their  own  conceits,  non  recte 
loquuntur  de  Deo,  they  speak  not,  they  thmk  not,  they 
wnte  not  well  of  God,  and  as  they  ought.  And  therefore. 
Quid  qu^so,  mi  Dorpi,  as  Erasmus  concludes  to  Dorpms, 
hisce  Theologis  faciamus,  aut  quid  precens,  msi  Jorte 
Jidelem  medicum,  qui  cerehro  medeatur?    What  shall  we 

'  Deplorat.  Gentis  Lapp.  b  Gens  supevstitioni  obnoxia,  rclipionibus  adversa. 
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wish  them,  but  samm  mentem,  and  a  good  physician?  But 
more  of  their  diflferences,  paradoxes,  opinions,  mad  prankes,  in 
the  symptomes  :  I  now  hasten  to  the  causes. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Causes  of  Religious  Melancholy.  From  the  Divel;  by  mira- 
cles, apparitions,  oracles.  His  instruments  or  factors ;  poli- 
titians,  priests,  impostors,  heretiques,  blinde  guides.  In  them, 
simplicity,  fear,  blinde  zeal,  ignorance,  solitariness,  curiosity, 
pride,  vain~glo)-y,  presumption,  Sfc.  his  engins ;  fasting,  soli- 
tariness, hope,  fear,  S^c. 

We  are  taught  in  holy  Scripture,  that  the  divel  vQugeth 
abroad  like  a  roaring  lyon,  still  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour:  and  as  in  severall  shapes,  so  by  severall  engins  and 
devices  he  goeth  about  to  seduce  us.  Sometimes  he  trans- 
forms himself  into  an  angel  of  light ;  and  is  so  cunning,  that 
he  is  able,  if  it  were  possible,  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  He 
will  be  worshipped  as  ^God  himself;  and  is  so  adored  by  the 
heathen,  and  esteemed.  And  in  imitation  of  that  divine  power, 
^as  Eusebius  observes,  "^to  abuse  or  emulate  Gods  glory,  as 
Dandinus  addes,  he  will  have  all  homage,  sacrifices,  obla- 
tions, and  vi^hatsoever  else  belongs  to  the  worship  of  God,  to  be 
done  likewise  unto  him,  similis  erit  altissimo,  and  by  this 
meanes  infatuates  the  world,  deludes,  entraps,  and  destroys 
many  a  thousand  soules.  Sometimes  by  dreams,  visions  (as 
God  to  Moses  by  familiar  conference)  the  divel  in  severall 
shapes  talks  with  them.  In  the  ^  Indies,  it  is  common  j  and  in 
China  nothing  so  familiar  as  apparitions,  inspirations,  oracles, 
by  terrifying  them  with  false  prodigies,  counterfeit  miracles, 
sending  storms,  tempests,  diseases,  plagues  (as  of  old  in  Athens 
there  was  Apollo,  Alexicacus,  Apollo  Aof/xtoj  pestifer  et  mnlomm 
depukor)  raising  wars,  seditions  by  spectrums,  troubling  their 
consciences,  driving  them  to  despair,  terrours  of  minde,  in- 
tolerable pains;  by  promises,  rewards,  benefits,  and  faire 
meanes,  he  raiseth  such  an  opinion  of  his  deity  and  greatness, 
that  they  dare  not  do  otherwise  then  adore  hini ;  do  as  he  will 
have  them  ;  they  dare  not  offend  him.    And  to  compel  them 

»  Plato  in  Cr'u.  Damones  custodes  sunt  hominum  et  eorum  domini,  ut  nos  ani- 
nialiura  j  nec  Iiominihus,  sed  et  regionibus  imperant,  valiciniis,  auguriis,  somniis 
oraculw,  nos  regunt.  Idem  fere  Max.  Tjrius  ser.  1.  et  26.  27.  Medios  vult  daemones 
inter  Dco3  et  homines  Deorum  ministros,  praesides  hominum,  a  coelo  ad  homines 
dcscendentes.  b  De  pmparat.  Evangel.  Vel  in  abusum  Dei  vel  in 

semulationem.  Dandinus  com.  in  lib.  2.  Arist.  de  An.  Text.  29.  i  Dsemoncs 

consu  unr,  et  familiares  habeni  dcemones  plerique  sacerdotes.  Ricclus  lib,  1.  cap.  10. 
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more  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,    he  sends  and  cures  diseases, 
disquiets  their  spirits,  (as  Cyprian  saith)  torments  and  terri- 
fies their  souks,  to  make  them  adore  him :  and  all  his  study, 
all  his  endeavour  is  to  divert  them  from  true  religian  to 
superstition:  and  because  he  is  damned  himself,  and  in  an 
errour,  he  would  have  all  the  world  participate  of  his  errours, 
and  be  damned  with  him.    The  primum  mobile  therefore,  and 
first  mover  of  all  superstition,  is  the  divel,  that  great  enemy 
of  mankind,  the  principal  agent,  who  in  a  thousand  several 
sliapes,  after  divers  fashions,  with  several  engins,  illusions, 
and  by  several  names,  hath  deceived  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  in  several  places  and  countries,  still  rejoycing  at  their 
fals.  '  All  the  world  over,  before  Christ's  time,  he  freely  do- 
mineered, and  held  the  soulcs  of  men,  in  most  slavish  sub- 
jection, saith  I'Eusebius,  in  divers  foimes,  ceremonies,  and 
samfices,  till  Christ's  coming;  as  if  those  divels  of  the  ayr 
had  shared  the  earth  amongst  thenl;  which  the  Platonists  held 
for  Gods  {"Liidus  Deoritm  sumus)  and  were  our  governours 
and  keepers.    In  several  places,  they  had  several  rites,  orders, 
names  of  which  read  Wierus  de  prastigiis  dcBmonum  lib.  1. 
cap.  5.  dStrozius,  Gicogna,  and  others.    Adonided  amongst 
the  Syrians;  Adramelech  amongst  the  Capernaites;  Asinise 
amongst  the  Emathites ;  Astartes  with  the  Sydonians ;  Aste- 
roth  With  the  Palestines;  Dagon  with  the  Philistines;  Tartan 
whh  the  ttanaei;  Melchonis  amongst  the  Ammonites;  iJeli 
the  Babylonian ;  Beelzebub  and  Baal  with  the  Samaritans  and 
Moabites ;  Apis,  Isis  and  Osyris  amongst  the  .-Egyptians;  Apollo 
Pvthius  at  Delphos,  Colophon,  Ancyra,  Cuma,  Erythra ;  Ju- 
bitef  in  Crete;  VenUs  at  Cyprus ;  Juno  at  Carthage ;  A.scula- 
tius  at  EpidaurUs;  Diana  at  Ephesus;  Pallas  ^t  Athens  &c. 
And  even  in  these  our  dayes,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
in  Tartary,  China,  Japan,  &c.  What  strange  idols,  in  what  pro- 
digious formes,  with  what  absurd  ceremonies  are  they  adored 
What  strange  Sacraments,  like  durs  of  Baptisme  and  the  bords 
SuDoer-  what  goodly  temples,  priests,  sacrifices  they  had  in 
irSa,  Tvhen  fhe  s'paniarSs        landed  there,  let  A-ta  ^^^^^ 
Jesuite  relate,  lib.  5.  cap.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  and  how_  the  dnel 
imitated  the  ark,  and  the  children  ot  Israels  coming  out  of 
k^gypt :  with  many  such.    For  as  Lipsius  well  discourseth  out 

»Vitam  turbant,  somnos  inqvuetant,  irrepentes  ej-mm  '"^'^^'^.i^^Thls' 

Usaue  ad  Salvawris  adveiitum,  Iwminum  e*de  pernitiosissimos  i    „  4, 

c  K  '  Strorius,  Cicogna  omnif.  maR.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  E^k.  8.  10.  Keg. 

Reg.  0.  el  17.  14-   Jer.  49.   Num.  31.  3.  Reg.  13. 
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of  the  doctritie  of  the  Stoicks,  maxime  cupiiint  adorationem 
hominum,  now  and  of  olde,  they  still  and  most  especially,  desire 
to  be  adored  by  men.  See  but  what  Vertomannus,  I.  5.  c.  2. 
Marcus  Polus,  Lerius,  Benzo,  P.  Martyr  in  his  Ocean  Decades, 
Acosta,  and  Mat.  Riccius  expedit.  Christ,  in  Sinas  lib.  1.  relate^ 
"  Eusebius  \vonders  llow  that  wise  city  of  Athens,  and  flourishing 
kingdomes  of  Greece  should  be  so  besotted;  and  we,  in  our 
times,  how  those  witty  Chinese,  so  perspicacious  in  all  other 
things,  should  be  so  gulled,  so  tortured  with  superstition,  so 
blinde  as  to  worship  stockes  and  stones.  But  it  is  no  marvel, 
when  we  see  all  out  as  great  effects  amohgst  Christians  them- 
selves :  how  are  those  Anabaptists,  Arrians,  and  Papists  above 
the  rest,  miserably  infatuated  !  Mars,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  tEscu- 
lapius,  have  resigned  their  interest,  names  and  offices  to  Saint 
George, 

^  (Maxime  bellorum  rector,  quera  nostra  juventus 
Pro  Mavorte  colit.) 

St.  Christopher,  and  a  company  of  fictitious  saints  J  Venus  to 
the  lady  of  Lauretta.  And  as  those  old  Romans  had  several 
distinct  gods,  for  divers  offices,  persons,  places,  so  have  they 
Saints,  as  <^Lavater  well  observes  out  of  Lactantius,  mutato 
nomine  tantum,  'tis  the  same  spirit  or  divel  that  deludes  them 
still.  The  manner  how,  as  I  say,  is  by  rewards,  promises,  ter- 
rours,  affrights,  punishments.  In  a  word,  faire  and  foule  meanes, 
hope  and  feare.  How  often  hath  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and 
the  rest,  sent  plagues  in  d  Greece  and  Italy,  because  their  sacri- 
fices were  neglected  ? 

^  Dii  multa  neglecti  dederunt 
Hesperise  mala  luctuosae, 

to  terrific  them,  to  rouze  them  up,  and  the  like  :  see  but  Livv 
Dionysms  Hahcarnass^us,  Thucydides,  Pausanias,  Philostratus! 
*Polyb,us,  before  the  battel  of  Cannas,  prodigiis,  signis 
ostcntis,  templa  cunda,  private  etiam  cedes  scatehant.  Oeneus 
raigned  in  .«:tolia,  and  because  he  did  not  sacrifice  to  Diana 
with  lijs  other  gods  (see  more  in  Libanius  his  Diana)  slie 
sent  a  wilde  bore,  msoUta  magnitudinis,  qui  terras  et  homines 
misere  depascehatur,  to  spoile  both  men  and  country,  which 
was  afterwards  killed  by  Meleager.  So  Plutarch  in  the  life  of 
Lucullus  relates,  how  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  at  the 
siege  of  Cizicum,  with  all  his  navy  was  overthrown  by 
Proserpina,  for  neglecting  of  her  holy  daye.    She  appeared  in 
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a  vision  to  Aristagoras  in  the  night,  Cra*,  inquiU  tyhicinem 
Libtcum  curn  tyhicme  Pontico  committam,  and  the  daye  follow- 
ing this  c-enigma  was  understood;  lor  with  a  great  south  winde 
which  came  from  Lybia,  she  quite  overwhelmed  Mithridates 
army.  What  prodigies  and  miracles,  dreams,  visions,  pre- 
dictions, apparitions,  oracles,  have  been  of  olde  at  Deiphos, 
Dodona,  Trophonius  denne,  at  Thebes,  and  Lebaudia,  of 
Jupiter  Ammon  in  ^gypt,  Amphiareus  in  Attica,  &c.  what 
strange  cures  performed  by  Apollo  and  ^Esculapius?  Juno's 
image,  and  that  of  ^  Fortune  spake;  b  Castor  and  Pollux 
fought  in  person  for  the  Romans,  against  Hannibal's  army, 
as  Pallas  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  for  Greekes  and  Trojans,  &c. 
Amongst  our  pseudocatholiques,  nothing  so  familiar  as  such 
miracles.  How  many  cures  done  by  our  lady  of  Lauretta,  at 
Sichem !  of  olde,  at  our  S'.  Thomas  Shrine,  &c.  S*.  Sabine 
was  seen  to  fight  for  Arnulphus  duke  of  Spoleto;  George 
fought  in  person  for  John  the  bastard  of  Portugal,  against  the 
Castilians;  S*.  James  for  the  Spaniards  in  America.  In  the 
battel  of  Bannoxburn,  where  Edward  the  seconde,  our  Eng- 
lish king  was  foyled  by  the  Scots,  S*.  Philanus  arm  was  seen 
to  fight  (if  ^  Hector  Boethius  doth  not  impose)  that  was  be- 
fore shut  up  in  a  silver  capcase :  Another  time  in  the  same 
authour,  S^.  Magnus  fought  for  them.  Now  for  visions,  reve- 
lations, miracles,  not  onely  out  of  the  Legend,  out  of  purga- 
tory, but  every  daye  comes  newes  from  the  Indies,  and  at 
home,  read  the  Jesuites  letters,  Ribadineira,  Thurselinus,  Acosta, 
Lippomanus,  Xaverius,  Ignatius  lives,  &c.  and  tell  me  what 
difiPerence  ? 

His  ordinary  instruments  or  factors,  which  he  useth,  as  God 
himself  did  good  kings,  lawful  magistrates,  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, to  the  es(ablishing  of  his  church,  ^are  polititians, 
statesmen,  priests,  heretiques,  blinde  guides,  impostours, 
pseudoprophets,  to  propagate  his  superstition.  And  first  to 
Ijegin  with  polititians :  it  hath  ever  been  a  principal  axiome 
with  them,  to  maintain  religion,  or  superstition,  which  they 
determine  of,  alter  and  vary  upon  all  occasions,  as  to  them 
seems  best.  They  make  religion  meer  policie,  a  cloak,  a 
humane  invention ;  nihil  ague  valet  ad  regendos  vulgi  animos 
ac  superstitix},  as  s  Tacitus  and  ''Tully  holde,  Austin  I.  4. 
de  civitat.  Dei  c.  9.  censures  SctEvola  saying  and  acknow- 
ledging, expedire  civitates  religinne  falli,  that  it  was  a  fit 
thing  cities  should  be  deceived  by  religion,  according  to  the 

•  Gratfil  \c<xc  me  dicastis  raulleres.  Dion  Halicarn.  ^  Tiilly  cic  nat.  Dconim 

lib.  2.  JEi\i\n  Venus  Teucris,  Pailiis  iniqua  fuit.  Jo.  Molanus  lib.  a.  cap.  59. 

<■  Pet.  Oliver,  dc  Johanne  primo  PortHgall:ae  Repc  strcnue  piipians,  et  advcrsa:  panis 
ictin  clypco  exc'ipiens.  ,  L.  14.  LocuIds  sponte  apcruisse  et  pro  iis  pugiiassc. 

f  Reli;;ioti,  as  ihry  liolde,  is  policie,  invented  alone  to  keep  men  in  awe.  t  i.  Annal. 
*  Otnaes  reiigione  inorentur.  5.  in  Verrcm. 
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diverbe,  Si  mundiis  vult  decipi,  decipiatur,  if  the  world  will 
beguiled,  let  it  be  gulled;  'tis  good  howsoever  to  keej)  it  in 
subjection.    'Tis  that  =>  Aristotle  and    Plato  inculcate  in  their 
politiques ;   Religion  neglected,  brings  plagues  to  the  city, 
opens  a  gap  to  all  naughtiness.    'Tis  that  which  all  our  late 
polititians  ingeminate,    Cromerus  I.  2.  pol.  hist.  Boterus,  I.  3. 
de  incre^nentis  nrhium,  Clapmarius  I.  2.  c.  I),  de  Arcunis  re- 
rump.  ArnisfEus  cap.  4.  lib.  2.  polit.    Captain  Machiavel  will 
have  a  prince,  by  all  meanes  to  counterfeit  religion,  to  be  su- 
perstitious in  shew,  at  least;  to  seem  to  be  devoute,  frequent 
holy  exercises,  honour  divines,  love  the  church,  affect  priests, 
as  Numa,  Lycurgus,  and  such  law-makers  were,  and  did ;  7mn 
lit  his  Jidem  habeant,  sed  iit  siibditos  religionis  metu  facilius 
in  officio  contineant,  to  keep  people  in  obedience.      Nam  na- 
turaliter  (as  Cardan  writes)  lex  Christiana  lex  est  pietatis 
justiti^e,  Jidei,  simplicitaiis,  S^c.     But  this  errour  of  his,  In- 
nocentius  Jentilettus  a  French  lawyer,  Theorem.  9.  comment. 
].  de  Relig.  and  Thomas  Bozius,  in  his  book  de  ndnis  gen- 
tium et  Regnorum,  have  copiously  confuted.    Many  polititians, 
I  dare  not  denye,  maintain  religion  as  a  true  meanes,  and' 
sincerely  speake  of  it  without  hypocrisie;  are  truely  zealous 
and  religious  themselves.  Justice  and  religion  are  the  two  chief 
props  and  supporters  of  a  well  governed  commonwealth :  but 
most  of  them  are  but  Machiavellians;  counterfeits  only  for 
politicall  ends;  for,  Solus  Rex  (which  Campanella  cap.  18 
Atheismi  Triumphati  observes)  as  amongst  our  modern  Turkes'' 
Reipub,  Finis,  as  knowing  A  magnum  ejus  in  animos  imperi- 
«m;  and  that  as  «  Sabellicus  delivers,  J  man  icithout  relision 
«  like  an  horse  without  a  bridle.    No  way  better  to  curb 
then  superstition,  to  terrifie  mens  consciences,  and  to  keep 
them  m  awe :  they  make  new  lawes,  statutes,  invent  new  re- 
ligions, ceremonies,  as  so  many  stalking  horses,  to  their  owne 
ends.    Haic  emm  (religio)  si  falsa  sit,  dummodo  vera  credatur 
ammonim  Jeroctam  domat,  libidines  coercet,  subditos  princivi 
obsequentes  effidt.     Tlierefore  (saith  g  Polybius  of  Ly^ur^uf) 

f;l  ff  TfT/r'"^'""'''  ^''^^  mperstious 
himselje,  but  that  he  perceived  mortal  men  more  apt  to  em- 
brace  paradoxes,  then  ought  else,  and  durst  attempt  no  evil 
things  Jor  feare  of  the  gods.  This  was  Zamolcus  stratagem 
amongst  the  Thracians;  Numa's  plot,  when  he  said  he  S 
conference  with  the  nymph  ^geria;  and  that  of  Sertorius 

..nefr.no.  ^  Va.'.inus  dial.  52  de  oraculi,,.  TljfT^^^^^^ 

&c.  non  quod  ipse  supcrstitiosus,  sed  uuod  videret  niortaI«  nnr„^l"    <•  "i  f" 

nec  res  graves  audrrn  .  n  '  n„, '..1       "  ^  "lortales  paradoxa  iuc.lms  amplccti. 
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with  an  hart.    To  get  more  credit  to  their  decrees,  by  deriving 
them  from  the  gods;  or  else  they  did  all  by  divine  instinct, 
which  Nicholas  Damascen  well  observes  of  Lycurgus,  Solon' 
and  Minos,  they  had  their  lawes  dictated,  monte  sacra,  by  Ju- 
piter himself.     So  Mahomet  referred  his  new  lawes  to  the 
^  Angel  Gabriel,  by  whose  direction,  he  gave  out,  they  were 
made.    Caligula,  in  Dion,  fained  himself  to  be  familiar  with 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  such,  which  kept  those  Romans 
under,  (who,  as  Machiavel  proves,  lib.  1.  disput.  cap.  11  et  12. 
were  Religione  maxime  moli,  most  superstitious :)  and  did  curb 
the  people  more  by  this  meanes,  then  by  force  of  armes,  or 
severity  of  humane  lawes.     Sola  plebecula  cam  agnoscehat 
(saitlv  Vaninus  dial.  1.  lib.  4.  de  admirandis  nature  arcanis) 
speaking  of  religion,  qua  facile  decipitur,  magnates  vero  ct 
philosophi  neqiiaquam;  your  grandies  and  philosophers  had 
no  such  conceit,  sed  ad  imperii  conformationem  et  amplifica- 
tionem,  quam  sine  pratexlu  religionis  tueri  non  pofeiant ; 
and  many  thousands  in  all  ages  have  ever  held  as  much,  plii- 
losophers  especially,  animadveriebant  hi  semper  hac  esse  fa- 
bellas,  attamen  ob  metum  publics  potestatis  silere  cogebaiitiir, 
they  were  still  silent  for  fear  of  lawes,  &c.    To  this  end,  that 
Syrian  Phyresides,  Pythagoras  his  master,  l^roached  in  the  East 
amongst  the  heathens,  first  the  immortality  of  the  soule,  as 
Trisraegistus  did  in  Mgypt,  with  a  many  of  fained  Gods. 
Those  French  and  Britain  druides  in  the  west,  first  taught, 
saith  ^  CiBsnTf  non  interire  animas,  but  aftei'  death  to  go  from 
one  to  another,  that  so  they  viight  encourage  them  to  vertue. 
'Twas  for  a  politique  end ;  and  to  this  purpose  the  old  poets 
fained  those  '^Elysian  fields,  their  ^Eacus,  Minos,  and  Rha- 
damantus,  their  infernal  judges,  and  those  Stygian  lakes,  fiery 
Phlegetons,  Pluto's  kingdome,  and  variety  of  torments  after 
death.    Those  that  had  done  well,  went  to  the  Elysian  fields ; 
but  evil  doers  to  Cocytus,  and  to  that  burning  lake  of  hell, 
with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  to  be  tormented.    'Tis  this 
which    Plato  labors  for  in  his  Phsedon,  et  i).  de  rep.  The 
Turkes  in  their  Alcoran,  when  they  set  down  rewards,  and 
several]  punishments  for  every  particular  vertue  and  vice ;  f  when 
they  perswade  men,  that  they  that  dye  in  battle,  shall  go  directly 
to  heaven ;  but  wicked  livers  to  eternal  torment,  and  all  of  all 
sortes  (much  like  our  papistical  purgatory)  for  a  set  time  shall 
be  tortured  in  their  graves,  as  appears  by  that  tract  which  John 

'  CIcoiiardus  epist.  l.  Novas  leges  suaii  ad  Angelura  Gabrielcra  referebat,  quo 
ijionitore,  menlicbatur  omnia  sc  gerere.  Lib.  X6.  belli  Gallici.  Ut  niefu  mortis 

iieglecto,  ad  virtutcm  incitarent.  De  liis  lege  Lucianum  dc  luciu  Tom.  1. 

Homer.  Odyss.  11.  Virg.  JEi\,  6.  *  Barathro  sulfiire  et  flamraa  stagnant* 

lEternum  deiiiercebantur.  ,  El  3.  de  repiib.  Omnis  inititutio  adolesccntum  eo 

referenda,  ut  dc  Deo  bene  seiitiant,  ub  commune  bonuni.  ^  Botenis. 
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Baotista  Alfaqui  tliat  Mauritanian  priest,  now  turned  christiati, 
hath  written  in  his  confutation  of  the  Alcoran.  After  a  mans 
death  two  black  angels,  Nunquir  and  Nequir  (so  they  call 
them)  come  to  him  to  his  grave,  and  punish  him  for  his  prece- 
dent sins;  if  he  lived  well  they  torture  him  the  less;  it  ill, 
per  indesinentes  criiciatiis  ad  diem  Jitdtcu,  they  incessantly 
punish  him  to  the  daye  of  judgement.  Nemo  vivenlmm  qui  nd 
homm  mentionem  nan  totus  lionet  et  contremiscit,  the  thought 
of  this  crucifies  them  all  their  lives  long,  and  makes  them 
spende  their  dayes  in  fasting  and  prayer,  ne  mala  hac  contiti- 
o-ant,  Sec.  A  Tartar  prince,  saith  Marcus  Polus,  hb.  1.  cap.  28. 
called  Senex  de  montibus,  the  better  to  establish  his  govern- 
ment amongst  his  subjects,  and  to  keepe  them  in  awe,  found 
a  convenient  place  in  a  pleasant  valley,  environed  with  hils, 
in  a  which  he  made  a  delitious  park,  fidl  of  odoriferous  fiowres 
and  fruits,  and  a  palace  fidl  of  all  worldly  contents,  that 
could  possibly  be  devised,  musick,  pictures,  variety  of  meats 
&c.  and  chose  out  a  certain  yong  man,  whom  with  a  ^sopo- 
riferous  potion  he  so  benummed,  that  he  perceived  nothing: 
and  so,  fast  asleep  as  he  was,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  into 
this  faire  garden.  Where  after  he  had  lived  a  while  in  all  such 
pleasures  a  sensual  man  could  desire,  He  cast  him  into  a  sleep 
againe,  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he  aioaked  he  might 
tell  others  he  had  been  in  paradise.  The  like  he  did  for  hell, 
and  by  this  meanes  brought  his  people  to  subjection.  Because 
heaven  and  hell  are  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  and  to  be  be- 
leeved  necessary  by  christians :  so  cunningly  can  the  divel  and 
his  ministers,  in  imitation  of  true  religion,  counterfeit  and  forge 
the  like,  to  circumvent  and  delude  his  superstitious  followers. 
Many  such  trickes  and  impostures  are  acted  by  polititians,  in 
China  especially,  but  with  what  effect  I  will  discourse  in  the 
symptomes. 

Next  to  polititians,  if  I  may  distinguish  them,  are  some  of 
our  priests,  (who  make  religion  policy)  if  not  far  beyond 
them,  for  they  domineer  over  princes  and  statesmen  them- 
selves. Carni/icinam  exercent,  one  saith,  they  tyrannize  over 
mens  consciences  more  then  any  other  tormentors  whatsoever, 
partly  for  their  commodity  and  gaine;  Religionnm  enim  om- 
niian  ahusus  (as  ^  Postellus  holds)  quasstus  scilicet  sacrificum 
in  causa  est:  for  soveraignty,  credit,  to  maintain  their  state 


•  Ciira  aquam,  yiritlarium  plantavit  maximum  et  pulcherrimum,  floribus  oderlferls  et 
I  (uavibus  fructibus  plenum,  8tc.  ^  Potum  quendara  dedit  quo  inescatus,  et  gtavi 

I  lopore  oppressus,  in  viridarium  interim  ducebatur,  &c.  <^  Atque  iterum  memo- 

latum  poium  bibeaduib  exbibuit,  et  sic  extra  Paradisum  reduxit,  ut  cum  evigilaret,  to- 
pote  soluto,  (Sec.  Lib.  1 .  de  orb.  Concord,  cap.  7. 
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and  reputation,  out  of  ambition  and  avarice,  which  are  their 
chiefe  supporters.    What  have  they  not  made  the  common  peo- 
ple beleeve?   Impossibilities  in  nature,  incredible  things;  what 
devices,  traditions,  ceremonies,  have  they  not  invented  in  all 
ages,  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  to  enrich  themselves  ?  Quihus 
qiiastui  sunt  capti  super stitione  animi,  as  »  Livy  saith.  Those 
Egyptian  priests  of  old,  got  all  the  soveraignty  into  their  hands, 
and  knowing,  ^'as  Curtius  insinuates,  nulla  res  efficacius  muUi- 
tudinem  regit  quam  superstitio;  melius  vatibus  quam  ducibvs 
parent,  vand  religione  capti,  etiam  impotentes  famina ;  the 
common  people  will  sooner  obey  priests  then  captains,  and  no- 
thing so  forcible  as  superstition,  or  better  then  blind  zeale  to 
rule  a  multitude ;  have  so  terrified  and  gulled  them,  that  it  is 
incredible  to  relate.     All  nations  almost,  have  been  besotted 
in  this  kinde.    Amongst  our  Brittaines  and  old  Gaules  the 
Druides;  Magi  in  Persia;  Philosophers  in  Greece;  Chaldeans 
amongst  the  Orientall ;  Brachmanni  in  India ;  Gymnosophists 
in  ^Ethiopia ;  the  Turditanes  in  Spaine ;  Augures  in  Rome, 
have  insulted ;  Apollo's  priests  in  Greece,  Phsebades  and  Py- 
thonissse,  by  their  oracles  and  phantasmes;  Amphiaraus  and  his 
companions  ;  now  Mahometan  and  Pagan  priests,  what  can  they 
not  effect  ?  How  doe  they  not  infatuate  the  world  ?  Adeo  ubique 
(as    Scaliger  writes  of  the  Mahometan  priests)  turn  gentium 
turn  locorum,  gens  ista  saa'orum  ministra,  vidgi  secat  spes,  ad 
ea  qucd  ipsi  Jingunt  somnia,  so  cunningly  can  they  gull  the 
commons  in  all  places  and  countries.    But  above  all  others, 
that  high  priest  of  Rome,  the  dam  of  that  monstrous  and  su- 
perstitious brood,  the  bull- bellowing  pope,  which  now  rageth 
in  the  west,  that  three-headed  Cerberus  hath  plaid  his  part. 

Whose  religion  at  this  day  is  meer  policie,  a  state  wholly 
composed  of  superstition  and  wit,  and  needs  7iothing  hut  wit 
and  superstition  to  maintain  it :  that  useth  colledges  and  reli- 
gious houses  to  as  good  purpose  as  forts  and  castles,  and  dolh 
more  at  this  day  by  a  company  of  scribling  parasites,  fiery 
spirited  friers,  zealous  anchorites,  h}'pocritical  confessours,  and 
those  Pretorian  souldiers,  his  Janisary  Jesuites,  (that  dissocia- 
ble society,  as  Langius  terms  it,  j^ostremus  diaboli  conatus,  et 
sceculi  excrement'um,  that  now  stand  in  the  fore  fronte  of  the 
battle,  will  have  a  monopoly  of,  and  ingrosse  all  other  learning, 
but  domineer  in  divinity ;  • 


and  fight  alone  almost,  for  the  rest  are  but  his  dromedaries  anS 


Excipiunt  soli  totius  ^'ulnera  belli. 


-  •  Lib.  4.       ^  Lib.  4. 


<:Exerc.228. 
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consult,  dc  princ.  inter  provinc.  Europ. 
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asses)  tlien  ever  he  could  have  done  by  garrisons  and  armies. 
What  power  of  prince,  or  poenal  law,  be  it  never  so  strict, 
could  enforce  men  to  doe  that  which  for  conscience  sake  they 
will  voluntarily  undergo?  As  to  fast  from  all  fleshe,  abstain 
from  marriage,  rise  to  their  prayers  at  midnight,  whip  them- 
selves, with  stupend  fasting  and  pennance,  abandon  the  world, 
vvilfuU  poverty,  perform  canonical  and  blinde  obedience,  to 
prostrate  their  goods,  fortunes,  bodies,  lives,  and  offer  up  them- 
selves at  their  superiours  feet,  at  his  command  ?  What  so  pow- 
erful an  engin  as  superstition  ?  which  they  right  well  perceiv- 
ing, are  of  no  religion  at  all  themselves :  Primum  enim  (as 
Calvin  rightly  suspects,  the  tenor  and  practise  of  their  life 
proves)  arcancp,  illius  Tlieologi^e,  quod  apiid  eos  regnat,  caput 
est,  nullum  esse  Deum,  they  hold  there  is  no  God,  as  Leo  10. 
did,  Hildebrand  the  magician,  Alexander  6".  Julius  2.  meer 
atheists,  and  which  the  common  proverb  amongst  them  ap- 
proves ;  ^  The  worst  Christians  of  Italy  are  the  Romans,  of  the 
Romans  the  priests  are  wildest,  the  lewdest  priests  are  pre- 
fened  to  be  cardinals,  and  the  baddest  man  amongst  the  cardi- 
nals is  chosen  to  be  pope,  that  is  an  epicure,  as  most  part  the 
popes  are,  infidels  and  Lucianists,  for  so  they  think  and  beleeve; 
and  what  is  said  of  Christ,  to  be  fables  and  impostures ;  of 
heaven  and  hell,  day  of  judgement,  paradise,  immortality  of  the 
soule,  are  all 

^  Rumores  vani,  verbaque  inania, 
Et  par  sollicito  fabula  somnio. 

Dreams,  toyes,  and  old  wives  tales.  Yet  as  so  many  whet- 
stones to  make  other  tools  cut,  but  cut  not  themselves,  though 
they  be  of  no  religion  at  all,  they  will  make  others  most  devout 
and  superstitious,  by  promises  and  threats,  compel,  enforce 
from,  and  lead  them  by  the  nose  like  so  many  bears  in  a  line ; 
when  as  their  end  is  not  to  propagate  the  church,  advance 
Gods  kingdome,  seeke  his  glory  or  common  good ;  but  to  en- 
rich themselves,  to  enlarge  their  territories,  to  domineer  and 
compel  them  to  stand  in  awe,  to  live  in  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  For  what  otherwise  care  they  ?  Si  mundus  vult  dedpi, 
decipiatur;  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so.  And  what  ''Austin  cites 
from  Varro  to  maintain  his  Roman  religion,  we  may  better 
apply  to  them  :  multa  vera,  qute  vulgus  scire  non  est  utile ; 
pleraque  falsa,  qua  tamen  aliter  existimare  popidum  expedit ; 
some  things  are  true,  some  false,  which  for  their  owne  ends 
they  will  not  have  the  guUish  commonalty  take  notice  of. 
As  well  may  witness  their  intolerable  covetousness,  strange 

•  Sir  Ell.  Sands  In  his  Relation.  b  Seneca.  «  Vice  cotis,  icutum  Rcddcre 
quK  Jerrura  valet,  exoxs  ipsa  secandi.  'i  De  civ,  Dei  lib.  4.  cap.  31. 
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forgeries,  fopperies,  fooleries,  unrighteous  subtleties,  impos- 
tures, illusions,  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  traditions,  false  mi- 
racles, wiiich  they  have  still  forged,  to  enthral,  circumvent  and 
subjugate  them,  to  maintain  their  own  estates.    »  One  wiiile 
by  buls,  pardons,   indulgences,  and  their  doctrine  of  good 
works,  that  they  be  meritorious ;    hope  of  heaven  by  that 
meanes,  tliey  have  so  fleeced  the  commonalty,  and  spurred  on 
this  free  superstitious  horse,  that  he  runs  himself  blinde,  and 
is  an  asse  to  carry  burdens.    They  have  so  amplified  Peter's  pa- 
trimony, that  from  a  poor  bishop,  he  is  become  rex  regum, 
domiims  dominantiinn,  a  demi-god,  as  his  canonists  make  him 
(Felinus  and  the  rest)  above  God  himselfe.     And  for  his 
wealth  and  ^  temporalties,  is  not  inlcriour  to  many  kings  ;  his 
cardinals,  princes  companions;  and  in  every  kingdome  almost, 
abbots,  priors,  monkes,  friers,  &c.  and  his  cleargy  have  in- 
grossed  a    third  part,  half,  in  some  places  all,  into  their  hands. 
Three  prince  electors  in  Germany,  bishops  ;    besides  Mngde- 
burge,  Spire,  Saltsburge,  Breme,  Bamlierge,  &c.    In  France, 
as  Bodine,  lib.  de  repub,  gives  us  to  understand,  their  revenues 
are  twelve  millions,  and  three  hundred  thousand  livres ;  and  of 
twelve  parts  of  the  revenues  in  France,  the  church  possesseth 
seven.    The  Jesuites,  a  new  sect  begun  in  this  age,  have,  as 
«  Middendorpius  and  ^  Pelargus  reckon  up,  three  or  foure  hun- 
dred colledges  in  Europe,  and  more  revenues  then  many 
princes.    In  France,  as  Arnoldus  proves,  in  thirty  ycares  they 
have  got  bis  centum  librarum  millia  annua,  2000(!0l.    I  say 
nothing  of  the  rest  of  their  orders.    We  have  had  in  England, 
as  Armachanus  demonstrates,  above  thirty  thousand  friers  at 
once,  and  as  »  Speed  collects  out  of  Lelande  and  others,  almost 
600  religious  houses,  and  neer  two  hundred  thousand  pound, 
in  revenues  of  the  old  rent,  belonging  to  them ;  besides  images 
of  gold,  silver,  plate,  furniture,  goods  and  ornaments,  as  l»  Weever 
calculates,   and  esteems  them  at  the  dissolution  of  abbies, 
wortii  a  million  of  gold.    How  many  towns  in  every  kingdome 
hath  superstition  enriched  ?   What  a  deal  of  mony  by  musty 
reliques,  images,  idolatry,  have  their  mass-pricsts  ingrossed, 
and  what  sums  liave   they  scraped  by  their  other  tricks ! 
Lauretum  in  Italy,  Walsingham  in  England,  in  those  dayes, 
Ubi  omnia  auro  Jiitent,  saith  Erasmus,  S*.  Thomas  Shrine,  &c. 

•  SeeVmz  their  own,  saltli  Paul,  not  Christ's.  He  hath  the  dutchy  of  Spoledo 

in  Italy,  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  beside  Rome,  and  the  territories  adjaient,  Bo- 
logna, Ferrara,  &c.  Avignon  in  France,  &c.  '  Enote  fraircs  mei,  et  prinnpet 
hujus  mundi.  •'The  laity  suspect  their  greatness,  wiiness  those  statutes  of  mort- 
main. •  Lih.  8.  de  Acadcra.  '  Prcefat.  hi),  de  paradox.  Jesuit.  Rom.  pro- 
vincia  habet  Col.  36.  Ncapol.  -23.  Vcneta  13.  Lurit.  15.  India  orient.  27.  Brasil.  20, 
&c.          «  In  his  Chronic,  vit.  lien.  8.         ''15  cap.  of  his  funeral  Monumente. 
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may  witness.  "Delphos  so  renowned  of  old  in  Greece,  for 
Apollo's  oracle,  Delos  commune  conciUabulum  et  emporium 
sold  reUgione  mimitim ;  Dodona,  whose  fame  and  wealth 
were  sustained  by  religioH,  were  not  so  rich,  so  famous.  If 
they  can  get  but  a  reiique  of  some  Saint,  the  Virgin  Maries 
picture,  idols  or  the  like,  that  city  is  for  ever  made,  it  needs 
no  other  maintenance.  Now  if  any  of  these  their  impostures, 
or  jugling  tricks  be  controverted,  or  called  in  question :  If  a 
magnanimous  or  zealous  Lulher,  an  heroical  Luther,  as  ^  Dith- 
marus  cals  him,  dare  touch  the  monkes  bellies,  all  is  in  a 
combustion,  all  is  in  an  uprore.  Demetrius  and  his  associates 
are  ready  to  pull  him  in  pieces,  to  keep  up  their  trades,  Great 
is  Diana  of  ihe  Ephesians  :  With  a  mighty  shout  of  two  houres 
long  they  will  roare  and  not  be  pacified. 

Now  for  their  authority :  what  by  auricular  confession, 
satisfaction,  penance,  Peter's  keyes,  thundrings,  excommuni- 
cations, &c.  roaring  buls,  this  high  priest  of  Rome,  shaking 
his  Gorgons  head,  hath  so  terrified  the  soule  of  many  a  silly 
man,  insulted  over  majesty  it  self,  and  swaggered  generally 
over  all  Europe  for  many  ages,  and  still  doth  to  some,  holding 
them  as^  yet  in  slavish  subjection,  as  never  tyrannizing  Spa- 
niards did  by  their  poor  Negroes,  or  Turkes'  by  tlieir  gally- 
slaves.  d  The  Bishop  of  Rome  (saith  Stapleton,  a  parasite  of 
his,  de  mag.  Ecdes.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.)  hath  done  that  without 
armes,  which  those  Roman  emperours  coidd  never  atchieve 
with  forty  legions  of  souldiers ;  deposed  kings,  and  crowned 
them  again  with  his  foot;  made  friends,  and  corrected  at  his 
pleasure,  &c.  « 'T/s  a  wonder,  saith  Machiavel,  FlorentincB 
hist.  lib.  1.  what  slavery  king  Henry  the  second  endured  for 
the  death  of  Tho.  a  Beclcet,  ichat  things  he  was  enjoijned  by  the 
Pope,  and  how  he  submitted  himself  to  doe  that  which  in  our  times, 
a  private  man  ivoidd  not  endure,  and  all  through  superstition! 
f  Henry  the  fourth,  deposed  of  his  empire,  stood  bare-footed 
with  his  wife  at  the  gates  of  Canossus.  ?Fredericke  the 
emperour,  was  trodden  on  by  Alexander  the  third.  Another 
held  Adrian's  stirrup ;  king  John  kissed  the  knees  of  Pandul- 
phcs  the  Popes  legat,  &c.  What  made  so  many  thousand 
Christians  travel  from  France,  Britain,  &c.  into  the  holy  land, 
spend  such  huge  summs  of  mony,  go  a  pilgrimage  so  familiarly 
to  Jerusalem,  to  creep  and  cowch,  but  slavish  superstition  ' 
What  makes  them  so  freely  venture  their  lives,  to  leave  their 

Tausanias  in  Laconicis  lib.  3.  Idem  de  Acliaicis  lib  3  Cini,- 
vd.le  inclyu  fama.  H  E^evcit.  E.h.  Collet.  3.  S  '""T^^X'-^t 

i-omhx  Uomanus  pvorsus  incrmis  rcgibiis  terra  Jura  dat,  ad  rcima  cvehit  ad  ,,a"cr.m 
X'rl'"""'"  m"''^"'  -reratorcs-Ro,nani\o 

etteccrunt.  .  Mi  uu,  quanta  passus  *>t.  H.  -i.  quoinodo  sc  submisit,  ea  se  faotur.nn 
Polhatus,  quorum  bodie  ne  privatus  quiden.  partem  foceret.  '    f  Si  m  Uis  o 

hist.  Ital.  t  Curio  lib.  4.  Fox  Martyrol.  ni^omus  9. 
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native  countries,  to  go  seek  martyrdome  in  the  Indies,  but 
superstition  ?  to  be  assassinates,  to  meet  death,  murder  kings, 
but  a  false  peiswasion  of  merit,  of  canonical  or  blind  obedi- 
ence which  they  instill  into  them,  and  animate  them  by 
strange  illusions,  hope  of  being  martyrs  and  saints?  Such 
pretty  feats  can  the  divel  work  by  priests ;  and  so  well  for  their 
own  advantage  can  they  play  their  parts.  And  if  it  were  not 
yet  enough,  by  priests  and  polititians  to  delude  mankind, 
and  crucifie  the  soules  of  men,  he  hath  more  actors  in  his 
tragcedy,  more  irons  in  the  fire,  another  sceane  of  heretiques, 
factious,  ambitious  wits,  insolent  spirits,  schismaticks,  im- 
postors, false  prophets,  blind  guides;  that  out  of  pride,  sin- 
gularity, vainglory,  blind  zeale,  cause  much  more  madness 
yet,  set  all  in  an  uprore  by  their  new  doctrines,  paradoxes, 
figments,  crotchets,  make  new  divisions,  subdivisions,  new 
sects,  oppose  one  superstition  to  another;  one  kingdome  to 
another,  commit  prince  and  subjects,  brother  against  brother, 
father  against  son,  to  the  ruine  and  destruction  of  a  common- 
wealth, to  the  disturbance  of  peace,  and  to  make  a  generall 
confusion  of  all  estates.  How  did  those  Arrians  rage  of  old  ? 
How  many  did  tiiey  circumvent  ?  Those  Pelagians^  Manichees, 
Sec.  their  names  alone  would  make  a  just  volume.  How  many 
silly  soules  have  impostors  still  deluded,  drawn  away,  and 
quite  alienated  from  Christ!  Lucian's  Alexander,  Simon  Magus, 
whose  statue  was  to  be  seen  and  adored  in  Rome,  saith  Justine 
Martyr,  Simoni  Deo  sancto,  §-c.  after  his  decease.  ^Apollo- 
nius  Tianaeus,  Cynops,  Eumo,  who  by  counterfeiting  some 
new  ceremonies  and  juggling  tricks  of  that  Dea  Syria,  by 
spitting  fire,  and  the  like,  got  an  army  together  of  forty  thou- 
sand men,  and  did  much  harm  :  with  Eudo  de  stellis,  of 
whom  Nubrigensis  speakes,  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  that  in  king 
Stephen's  dayes  imitated  most  of  Christ's  miracles,  fed  I  know 
not  how  many  people  in  the  wilderness,  and  built  castles  in 
the  ayr,  &c.  to  the  seducing  of  multitudes  of  poor  soules. 
In  Franconia,  1476,  a  base  illiterate  fellow  took  upon  him  to  be 
a  prophet,  and  preach,  John  Beheim  by  name,  a  neatherd  at 
Nicholhausen ;  he  seduced  30000  persons,  and  was  taken  by 
the  commonalty  to  be  a  most  holy  man,  come  from  heaven. 
^  Tradesmen  left  their  shops,  ivomen  their  distaves,  servants 
ran  from  their  masters,  children  from  their  parents,  schollers 
left  their  tutors,  all  to  hear  him;  some  for  novelty,  some  for 
zecde.  He  ivas  burnt  at  last  by  the  Bishop  of  Wartzburge, 
and  so  he  and  his  heresie  vanished  together.     How  many 

» Hierocles  contends  Apolloulus  to  have  been  .-is  great  a  prophet  as  Christ,  whom 
Eiisebhis  confutes.  Munster  Cosmog.  1.  0.  c.  06.  Artifices  ex  officinis,  arator 

festivi,  femiiia  c  colo,  &c.  quasi  nuniiije  quoilam  rapli,  nesciis  parentibus  et 
(lominis  recta  adeunt,  &c.  Combustus  dcmum  ab  Herbijwlensi  Ei)iscopo;  hxres's 
rvauuLt. 
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such  impostours,  false  prophets,  have  lived  in  every  kings 
raign  ?  What  chronicle  will  not  afford  such  examples  ?  that  as 
so  many  ignes  fatid,  have  led  men  out  of  the  way,  terrified 
some,  deluded  others,  that  are  apt  to  be  carried  about  with 
the  blast  of  every  winde,  a  rude  inconstant  multitude,  a 
silly  company  of  poor  soules,  that  follow  all,  and  are  cluttered 
together  like  so  many  pibbles  in  a  tide.  What  prodigious 
follies,  madness,  vexations,  persecutions,  absurdities,  impossi- 
bilities, these  impostours,  heretiques,  &c,  have  thrust  upon  the 
world;  what  strange  effects,  shall  be  shewed  in  the  symptomes. 

Now  the  meanes  by  which,  or  advantages  the  divel  and  his 
infernall  ministers  take,  so  to  delude  and  disquiet  the  world 
with  such  idle  ceremonies,  false  doctrines,  superstitious  fop- 
peries, are  from  themselves,  innate  feare,  ignorance,  simpli- 
city, hope  and  feare,  those  two  battering  cannons  and  prin- 
cipal engins,  with  their  objects,  reward  and  punishment,  pur- 
gatory, Limbus  Patnim,  ^c.  which  now  more  then  ever 
tyrannize ;  ""for  lohat  province  is  free  from  atheisme,  super- 
stition, idolatry,  schisme,  heresie,  impiety,  their  factours  and 
followers?  thence  they  proceed,  and  from  that  same  decayed 
image  of  God,  which  is  yet  remaining  in  us. 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit^  coelumque  tueri 
Jussitj  

our  own  conscience  doth  dictate  so  much  unto  us ;  we  know 
there  is  a  God,  and  nature  doth  informe  us ;  ^  Nulla  gens  tarn 
barbara  (saith  Tully)  cui  non  insideat  hac  persuasio  Deum 
esse;  sed  nee  Scytha,  nec  Grams,  nec  Persa,  nec  Hyper- 
horeus  dissentiet  (as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  ser.  1, 
farther  addes)  nec  continentis  nec  insularum  habitator,  let 
hmi  dwell  where  he  will,  in  what  coast  soever,  there  is  no 
nation  so  barbarous  that  is  not  perswaded  there  is  a  God. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  reade  of  that  infinite  superstition  amongst  the 
Indians  in  this  kinde,  of  their  tenents  in  America,  pro  sua 
quisque  hbilu  varias  res  venerabantiir  superstitiose,  plantas, 
ammalia,  monies,  S^c.  omne  quod  amabant  aut  hoirebant 
(some  few  places  excepted,  as  he  grants,  that  had  no  God  at 
all),  bo  the  heavens  declare  the  ghry  of  God,  and  the  fir- 
mament declareth  his  handie-work,  Psalm.  15).  Every  crea- 
ture will  evince  it ; 

Praesenteraque  refert  quaelibet  herba  Deum. 
Nolentes  sdunt,  fatentur  imUi,  as  the  said  Tyrius  proceeds, 
will  or  ndl,  they  must  acknowledge  it.     The  philosophers. 
.Socrates,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Pythagoras,  Trismegistus,  Seneca, 

/■Nulla  non  provincia  hieresibiis,  Atheismis,  &c.  plena.    Niilius  orbis  anculus  ab 
hisce  belluis  immuniB.  Lib.  1.  de  nat.  Deorum. 
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Epictctus,  those  Magi,  Druides,  &c.  went  as  far  as  they  could 
by  the  light  of  Nature;  ■-'mitlta  pradara  de  naturd  Dei 
scnpia  rdiquerunt,  writ  many  things  well  of  the  nalure  of  God, 
but  they  had  but  a  corf  used  light,  a  glimpse ; 

*•  Quale  per  incertam  lunam  sub  luce  maligna 
Est  iter  in  sylvis,  

as  he  that  walkes  by  moonshine  in  a  wood,  they  ,^roped  in  the 
darke.  They  had  a  gross  knowledge,  as  he  in  Euripides,  O 
Deus  quicquid  es,  sive  coilum,  sive  terra,  site  aliud  quid ;  and 
that  of  Aristotle,  Ens  entium  miserere  mei.  And  so  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soule,  and  future  happiness.  Immortali- 
tatem  anima  (saith  Hierome)  Pythagoras  somhiavit,  Demo- 
critus  non  crediclit,  in  consolafionem  damnaiioni^  ma  Socrates 
in  carcere  disputavit ;  Indus,  Persa,  Gothus,  S^c.  Philoso- 
phantur.  So  some  said  this,  some  that,  as  they  conceived 
themselves ;  which  the  divel  perceiving,  led  thcin  farther  out 
(as  Lcmniiis  ol)serves)  and  made  them  worship  him  as  their 
God,  with  stockes  and  stones  ;  and  torture  themselves  to  their 
owne  destruction,  as  he  thought  fit  himself;  inspired  his 
priests  and  ministers  with  lies  and  fictions  to  prosecute  the 
same;  which  they  for  their  owne  ehds  were  as  willing  to 
undergoe,  taking  advantage  of  their  simplicitie,  feare  and 
ignorance.  For  the  common  people  are  as  a  fiocke  of  sheep, 
a  rude  illiterate  rout,  void  many  times  of  common  sense,  a 
meer  beast,  bellua  multorum  capitum,  will  go  whithersoever 
they  are  led  :  as  you  lead  a  ram  over  a  gap  by  the  homes,  all 
the  rest  will  follow ;  Non  qua  eundum,  sed  qua  itur,  they 
will  doe  as  they  see  others  doe,  and  as  their  prince  will  have 
them  ;  let  him  be  of  what  religion  he  will,  they  are  for  him. 
Now  for  those  idolaters,  Maxentius  and  Licinius ;  then,  for 
Constantine  a  Christian.  ^  Qui  Christum  negant  male  pereant, 
acclamatum  est  decies,  for  two  houres  space ;  qin  Chrktum 
non  colunt,  Augusti  inimici  sunt,  acclamatum  est  tcr  decies; 
and  by  and  by  idolaters  again  under  that  Apostate  Julianus; 
all  Arrians  under  Constantius  ;  good  Catholiques  again  under 
Jovinianus.  And  little  difference  there  is  beticixt  the  discre- 
tion of  men  and  children  in  this  case ;  especially  of  old  folkes 
and  ivomen,  as  ^Card'an  discourseth,  when  as  they  are  tossed 
ivith  feare  and  superstition,  and  with  other  mens  folly  and 

'  Zancbius.  Virg.  6.  ^n.  '  Siiperstltio  ex  ignorantiS  divmitatis 

emerslt,  ex  vitiosil  ocmulatione,  et  dtcmonis  illccebris,  iiu-onstans,  timens,  fluctuans,  «t 
cui  se  addicat  nesciens,  qucm  implorct,  cui  se  commiitat,  a  doeiiione  ficile  deccpia. 
Ijvmiiius,  lib.  3.  c.  8.  "Seneca.  '  Vide  Baronium  3.  Annaliuni  ad 

annum  324.  vit.  Constamln.  '  Do  lerum  vavifuite  1.  3.  c.  3S.    Pannn  vero 

ilisfat  sapientia  virorum  a  pueriii,  niulto  minus  seiuim  et  niuiicruni,  cum  nictu  et  suprr- 
stilioiie  et  alienl  stultiiii  et  iniprobilalo  simplices  agilanlur. 
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dinhonesfy.  So  that  I  may  say  their  ignorance  is  a  cause  qf 
their  superstition,  a  symptome,  and  maducss  it  self; 

Supplicii  causa  est,  suppliciumque  sui. 

Their  own  feare,  folly,  stupidity,  to  be  deplored  lethargy,  is 
that  which  gives  occasion  to  the  other,  and  puis  these  miseries 
on  their  own  heads.  For  in  all  these  religions  and  super- 
stitions, amongst  our  idolaters,  you  shall  still  finde  that  the 
parties  first  aflfected,  are  silly,  rude,  ignorant  people,  old  folkes, 
that  are  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  weak  women,  or  some 
poor  rude  illiterate  persons,  that  are  apt  to  be  wrought  upon, 
and  gulled  in  this  kinde,  prone  without  either  examination  or 
due  consideration  (for  they  take  up  religion  a  trust,  as  at 
mercers  they  do  their  wares)  to  beleeve  any  thing.  And  the 
best  meanes  they  have  to  broach  first,  or  to  maintain  it  when 
they  have  done,  is  to  keep  them  still  in  ignorance  :  for  Igno- 
rance is  the  mother  of  devotion,  as  all  the  world  knowes,  and 
these  times  can  amply  witness.  This  hath,  been  the  divels 
practice,  and  his  infernall  ministers  in  all  ages;  not  as  our 
Saviour  by  a  few  silly  fishermen,  to  confound  the  wisdome  of 
the  world,  to  save  publicans  and  sinners,  but  to  make  ad- 
vantage of  their  ignorance,  to  confound  them  and  their  asso- 
ciates ;  and  that  they  may  better  effect  what  they  intend,  they 
begin,  as  I  say,  with  poor  a  stupid,  illiterate  persons.  So 
Mahomet  did  when  he  published  his  Alcoran,  which  is  a  piece 
of  work  (saith  Bredenbachius)  full  of  non-sense,  barba- 
risme,  confusion,  ivithoiit  rime,  reason,  or  any  good  com- 
position ;  first  imblished  to  a  company  of  rude  rustickes,  hog- 
rubbers,  that  had  no  discretion,  judgement,  art,  or  under- 
standing i  and  is  so  still  maintained.  For  it  is  a  part  of  their 
policy  to  let  no  man  comment;  dare  to  dispute  or  call  in 
question,  to  this  day,  any  part  of  it,  be  it  never  so  absurd, 
incredible,  ridiculous;  fabulous  as  it  is,  it  must  be  beleeved 
vmplicite ;  upon  pain  of  death  no  man  must  dare  to  contradict 
It,  God  and  the  Emperour,  ^c.  What  else  do  our  Papists, 
but  by  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance,  vent  and  broach  all 
their -new  ceremonies  and.  traditions,  when  they  conceal  the 
Scripture,  reade  it  in  Latine,  and  to  some  few  alone,  feeding 
the  slavish  people,  in  the  mean  time,  with  talcs  out  of 
Legends,  and  such  like  fabulous  narrations?  Whom  do  they 
begin  with  but  cullapsed  ladies,  some  few  tradesmen,  super- 
stitious old  lolkes,  illiterate  persons,  weak  women,  discontent 
rude,  silly  companions,  or  sooner  circumvent  ?  So  doe  all  ou^ 

•  In  all  superstition,  wise  men  f.)Ilow  fo„|,.    Bacon's  Essayos.  b  p„.„rin 

H>ero8.  cap.  5  Totum  scip.um  co„fus«m  sine  ordinc  vel  colore,  absque  Z.TTt 
.tione  ad  rust>c,ss™os  ulem  dedit,  iudissin,03,  et  prorsus  agrestes,  qui  mdlius  erant 
discretionis,  ut  dijudicare  possent.  b    '  >  4<"  nuiiius  ernnt 
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schismaticks  and  heietlques.  Marcus  and  Valentinian,  here- 
tiques  in  '^Irenjeus,  seduced  first,  I  know  not  how  many 
women,  and  made  them  beleeve  they  were  prophets.  ^  Frier 
Cornelius  of  Dort,  seduced  a  company  of  silly  women.  What 
are  all  our  Anabaptists,  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  but 
a  company  of  rude,  illiterate,  capritious  base  fellowes  ?  What 
are  most  of  our  Papists,  but  stupid,  ignorant  and  blinde  bay- 
ards ?  how  should  they  otherwise  be,  when  as  they  are  brought 
up  and  kept  still  in  darkness  ?  ^  If  their  pastors  (saith  Lavater) 
had  done  their  duties,  and  inslntcted  their  Jiockes  as  they 
ought,  in  the  principles  of  Christian  religion,  or  had  not  for-  » 
bidden  them  the  reading  of  Scriptures,  theij  had  not  been  as 
they  are.  But  being  so  mis-led  all  their  lives  in  superstition, 
and  earned  hood-winked  like  hawkes,  how  can  they  prove 
otherwise  then  blinde  ideots,  and  superstitious  asses  ?  what 
shall  we  expect  else  at  their  hands  ?  Neither  is  it  sufficient  to 
keep  them  blinde,  and  in  Cymmerian  darkness,  but  withall, 
as  a  schoolmaster  doth  by  his  boyes,  to  make  them  follow  their 
books,  sometimes  by  good  hope,  promises  and  encouragements  ; 
but  most  of  all  by  feare,  strict  discipline,  severity,  threats  and 
punishment,  do  they  collogue  and  sooth  up  their  silly  auditors, 
and  so  bring  them  into  a  fools  paradise.  Rex  eris,  aiunt,  si 
recte  fades,  do  well,  thou  shalt  be  crowned ;  but  for  the  most 
part  by  threats,  terrours  and  affrights,  they  tyrannize  and 
terrifie  tlieir  distressed  soules;  knowing  that  feare  alone  is  the 
sole  and  onely  meanes  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  according  to 
tliat  Hemistichium  of  Petronius,  primus  in  orbe  Deos  fecit 
timor,  the  feare  of  some  divine  and  supreme  powers,  keeps 
men  in  obedience,  makes  the  people  do  their  duties ;  they 
play  upon  their  consciences;  ^ which  was  practised  of  old  in 
Mgypt  by  their  priests.  When  there  was  an  eclipse,  they  made 
the  people  beleeve  God  was  angry,  great  miseries  were  to  come; 
they  take  all  opportunities  of  naturall  causes,  to  delude  the 
peoples  senses,  and  with  fearfuU  tales  out  of  purgatory,  fained 
apparitions,  earth  quakes  in  Japonia  or  China,  tragicall  ex- 
amples of  divels,  possessions,  obsessions,  false  miracles,  coun- 
terfeit visions,  &c.  They  doe  so  insult  over,  and  restrain  them, 
never  Hoby  so  dared  a  larke,  that  they  will  not  <=  offend  the 
least  tradition,  tread,  or  scarse  look  awry.  Dens  bone  Lavater 
exclaimes)  quot  hoc  commentmn  de  purgatorio  mi<tere  affiixit  ! 
good  God,  how  many  men  have  been  miserably  afflicted  by  this 
fiction  of  purgatory ! 

"  Lib.  1.  cap.  9.  Valcnt.  hseres.  9.  Mcteranus  li.  9.  hist.  Belg.  Si 

Doctores  suum  fecissent  officium,  et  plcbem  fidei  commissam  recte  instituissent  de 
doctrinse  Christianae  capitibus  nec  sacris  srripturis  intcrdixissent,  de  mulns  proculdubio 
recte  sensissent.  ■<  Cuttius  li.  4.  •  See  more  in  Kemn.sius  Jixamen 

Coiicil.  Trident,  de  Purgatorio.  Tart.  1.  c.  16.  i^art.  3.  cap.  18.  et  14. 
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To  these  advantages  of  hope  and  feare,  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity, he  hath  severall  engiiis,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and 
enthrall ;  omitting  no  opportunities,  according  to  mens  severall 
inclinations,  abilities,  to  circumvent  and  humour  them ;  to 
maintain  his  superstition;  sometimes  to  stupifie,  besot  them; 
sometimes  again  by  oppositions,  factions,  to  set  all  at  oddes 
and  inanuprore;  sometimes  he  infects  one  man,  and  makes 
him  a  principall  agent ;  sometimes  whole  cities,  countries. 
If  of  meaner  sort,  by  stupidity,  canonicall  obedience,  blind 
zeale,  &c.  If  of  better  note,  by  pride,  ambition,  popularity, 
«  vain  glory.  If  of  the  cleargy  and  more  eminent,  of  better 
parts  then  the  rest,  more  learned,  eloquent,  he  puffes  them  up 
with  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own  worth,  scientid  infiati,  they 
begin  to  swell  and  scorn  all  the  world  in  respect  of  themselves, 
and  thereupon  turn  heretiques,  schismatickes,  broach  new 
doctrines,  frame  new  crotchets  and  the  like ;  or  else  out  of  too 
much  learning  become  mad;  or  out  of  curiosity,  they  will 
search  into  Gods  secrets,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  or  out 
of  presumption  of  their  holiness  and  good  gifts,  inspirations, 
become  prophets,  enthusiasts,  and  what  not  ?  Or  else,  if  they  be 
displeased,  discontent,  and  have  not  (as  they  suppose)  pre- 
ferment to  their  worth,  have  some  disgrace,  repulse,  neglected, 
or  not  esteemed  as  they  fondly  value  themselves,  or  out  of  emu- 
lation they  begin  presently  to  rage  and  rave,  ccelam  terra 
miscent,  they  become  so  impatient  in  an  instant,  that  a  whole 
kingdome  cannot  contain  them ;  they  will  set  all  in  a  combus- 
tion, all  at  variance,  to  be  revenged  of  their  adversaries.  Do- 
natus,  when  he  saw  Cecilianus  preferred  before  him  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Carthage,  turned  heretique;  and  so  did  Arian,  be- 
cause Alexander  was  advanced:  we  have  examples  at  home, 
and  too  many  experiments  of  such  persons.  If  they  be  lay-men 
of  better  note,  the  same  engins  of  pride,  ambition,  emulation 
am  jealousie  take  place;  they  will  be  gods  themselves. 
''Alexander  m  India  after  his  victories  became  so  insolent,  he 
would  be  adored  for  a  god  :  and  those  Roman  emperours  came 
to  that  height  of  madness,  they  must  have  temples  built  to 
them  ;  sacrifices  to  their  deities;  Divus  Augustus,  D.  Claudius, 
D.  Adrianus  :  Hehogabalus  put  out  that  Vestall  fire  at  Rome, 
expelled  the  virgms,  and  banished  all  other  religions  all  over  the 
world,  and  would  he  the  sole  god  himself.  Our  Turkes,  China 
kmgs  great  Chams,  and  Mogors  do  little  less;  assuming  divine 
and  bombast  titles  to  themselves ;  the  meaner  sort  are  too 
credulous,  and  led  with  blinde  zeale,  blinde  obedience,  to  pro- 
secute and  maintain  whatsoever  their  sottish  leaders  shall  pro- 

et  ".a?rum"i;n„    U  ^        • '  '  Lampridlu,  vita  ejus.    Virgines  restalc, 
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pose :  what  they  in  pride  and  singularity,  revcntre,  vain  glory, 
ambition,  spleen,  for  gaine,  shall  rashly  maintain  and  broach, 
their  disciples  make  a  matter  of  conscience,  of  hell  and  damna- 
tion, if  they  doe  it  not;  and  will  rather  forsake  wives,  children, 
house  and  home,  lauds,  goods,  fortunes,  life  it  self,  then  omit 
or  abjure  the  least  tittle  of  it;  and  to  advance  the  common 
cause,  undergo  any  miseries,  turn  tray  tors,  assassinates,  pseudo- 
martyrs,  with  full  assurance  and  hope  of  reward  in  that  other 
world,  that  they  shall  certainly  merit  by  it,  win  heaven,  be  cano- 
nized for  saints. 

Now  when  they  are  truly  possessed  with  hlinde  zeale,  and  • 
nusled  with  superstition,  he  hath  many  other  baits  to  inveagle 
and  infatuate  them  farther  yet ;  to  make  them  quite  mortified 
and  mad;  and  that  under  colour  of  perfection,  to  merit  by 
penance,  going  wollward,  whipping,  almes,  fastings,  &c. 
An.  1320.  there  was  a  sect  of  ''whippers  in  Germany,  that  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  beholders,  lashed,  and  cruelly  tortured 
themselves.  I  could  give  many  other  instances  of  each 
particular.  But  these  works  so  done  are  meritorious,  ex  opere 
operato,  ex  condigno,  for  themselves  and  others,  to  make  them 
macerate  and  consume  their  bodies,  specie  virtutis  et  umbra, 
those  evatigelicall  counsells  are  propounded,  as  our  pseudoca- 
tholickes  call  them  ;  canonicall  obedience,  wilfull  poverty, 
^  vowes  of  chastity,  monkery,  and  a  solitary  life,  which  extend 
almost  to  all  religions  and  superstitions,  to  Turkes,  Chinese, 
Gentiles,  Abyssines,  Greekes,  Latines,  and  all  countries. 
Amongst  the  rest,  fasting,  contemplation,  solitariness  are,  as  it 
were,  certain  rams  by  which  the  divel  doth  batter  and  work  upon 
the  strongest  constitutions.  Nonmdli  (saith  Peter  Forestus)  ob 
longas  inedias,  shidia  et  meditationes  celestes,  de  rebus  sacris 
et  religione  semper  agitant ;  by  fasting  over  much,  and  divine 
meditations,  are  overcome.  Not  that  fasting  is  a  thing  of  it 
selfe  to  be  discommended ;  for  it  is  an  excellent  meanes  to  keep 
the  body  in  subjection,  a  preparative  to  devotion,  the  physick  of 
the  soule,  by  which  chast  thoughts  are  ingendredj  true  zeale, 
a  divine  spirit,  whence  wholesome  counsells  do  proceed,  concu- 
piscence is  restrained,  vicious  and  predominant  lusts  and  hur 
mours  are  expelled.  The  fathers  are  very  much  in  commenda- 
tion of  it,  and  as  Calvin  notes,,  ^ome/ime.s-  immoderate.  "Tlie 
mother  of  health,  key  of  heaven,  a  spirituall  wing  to  ereare  us, 
the  chariot  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  banner  of  faith,  l^-c  And  'tis  true 
they  say  of  it,  if  it  be  moderately  and  seasonably  used,  by  such 


»  FlBgellatorum  sccta.  Munster.  lib.  3.  Cosmop.  cap.  1 9.  Vntum  coelibatAs 

monachatfls.  '  Mater  sanitatis,  chvis  coelonim,  ala  anim^  qui-  leves  pen.ias 

producat,  ut  in  sublime  ferat;  curius  SpixitA*  »ancti,  vejiiUum  Cdei, porta  paradisi,  nt» 
tngelomro,  &c. 
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parties  as  Moses,  Ellas,  Daniel,  CHRIST,  and  as  his  apostles 
made  use  of  it :  but  when  by  this  meanes  they  will  supercrogate, 
and  as  ''Erasmus  well  taxeth,  Caliwi  non  snfficere  jmtant  suis 
mentis,  heaven  is  too  small  a  reward  for  it ;  they  make  choyce  of 
times  and  meats,  buy  and  sell  their  merits,  attribute  more  to 
them  tlien  to  the  ten  commandements ;  and  count  it  a  greater 
sin  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  then  to  kill  a  man ;  and  as  one  saith, 
Plus  respiciunt  assum  piscem,  quam  Christmn  micifu-uni ;  plus 
salmonem  quam  Salo7no7iem  ;  quibus  in  ore  Christus,  Epicurus 
in  corde,  when  some  counterfeit,  and  some  attribute  more  to 
-.such  workes  of  theirs  then  to  Christ's  death  and  passion;  the 
divel  sets  in  a  foot,  strangely  deludes  them,  and  by  that  meanes 
makes  them  to  overthrow  the  temperature  of  their  bodies,  and 
hazard  their  soules.     Never  any  strange  illusions  of  divels 
amongst  hermites,  anchorites,  never  any  visions,  phantasmes, 
apparitions,  enthusiasmes,  prophets,  any  revelations,  but  immo- 
derate fasting,  bad  diet,  sickness,  melancholy,  solitariness,  or 
some  such  things  were  the  precedent  causes,  the  forerunners, 
or  concomitants  of  them.    The  best  opportunity  and  sole  occa- 
sion the  divel  takes  to  delude  them.    Marcilius  Cognatus,  lib.  1. 
cont.  cap.  7.  hath  many  stories  to  this  purpose,  of  such  as  after 
long  fasting  have  been  seduced  by  divels:  and '''tis  a  miracu- 
lous thing  to  relate  (as  Cardan  writes)  what  strange  accidents 
proceed  from  fasting ;  dreames,  superstition,  contempt  of  tor- 
ments, desire  of  death,  prophesies,  paradoxes,  madness;  fasting 
naturally  prepares  men  to  these  things.    Monkes,  anchorites, 
and  the  like,  after  much  emptiness  become  melancholy,  verti- 
ginous; they  think  they  hear  strange  noises,  confer  with  hob- 
goblins, divels,  rivell  up  their  bodies,  et  dum  hostem  insequi- 
mur,  saith  Gregory,  civem  quern  diligimus  trucidamus,  they 
become  bare  skeletons,  skin  and  bones:  -Carnibus  abstinentes 
propnas  carnes  devorant,  ut  nil  prceter  attem  et  ossa  sit  reli- 
quum.    H.larion,  as  dRierome  reports  in  his  life,  Athanasius 
of  Antonius,  was  so  bare  with  fasting,  that  the  skin  did  scarse 
stick  to  the  bones;  for  want  of  vapours  he  could  not  sleepe, 
and  for  want  of  sleepe,  became  idle  headed,  heard  every  night 
mjants  crye,.  oxm  hwe,  ivolves  howl,  lions  roare  (as  he  tJwusht) 
clattering  of  Mies,  strange  voyces,  and  the  like  illusions  of 
aivels.    buch  symptomes  are  common  to  those  that  fast  Ions 
are  solitary,  given  to  contemplation,  over  much  solitariness  and 

» Castigo  corpus  meiim,  Paul,  Mor.  encom         c  t  ti,  „  „     ,^  , 

v~,  Adnfiratione  di,„,  sun.        per  j^Zm  hoc  ,n^' 'l^^Z 
supersuuo,  contr,„|,t«s  lonncM.orum,  mortis  desiderium,  obstinata  on    f  h L  ^ 
junmm  i.atnraliter  pra-parat  ad  hiec  omnia.    ■         u  Roist  \  T  ITI.  '       7  • 
junio  e,  vigiliis,  in'tan'.um  exeso  corpore  ut  ossibus  nXrehl;  mde  noT'"'  fV^' 
vag„u3,  balatu3  pccorum,  mugitus  bomn,  voces  ct  ludibria"™;:,"';  &"? 
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meditation.  Not  that  these  things  (as  1  said  of  fasting)  are  to  be 
discommended  of  themselves,  but  very  behovefull,  in  some  cases, 
and  good  :  sobriety  and  contemplation  joyn  our  souks  to  God, 
as  that  heathen  "Porphyrie  can  tell  us,    Extasis  is  a  taste  of 
future  happiness,  bij  which  wc  are  united  unto  God ;  a  divine 
melancholy,  a  spirituall  wing,  Bonaventure  termes  it,  to  lift  us 
up  to  heaven :  But  as  it  is  abused,  a  meer  dotage,  madness,  a 
cause  and  symptome  of  religious  melancholy.     If  you  shall  at 
any  time  see  (saith  Guatinerius)  a  religious  person  over  super- 
stitions, too  solitary  or  much  given  to  fasting,  that  man  will 
certainly  be  melancholy  ;  thou  maist  boldly  say  it,  he  ivill  be  so. 
P.  Forestus  hath  almost  the  same  words,  and  ^  Cardan  subtil, 
lib.  18.  et  cap.  40.  lib.  8.  de  rerum  varietate;  solitariness,  fa-st- 
ing, and  that  melancholy  humour,  are  the  causes  of  all  liermites 
illusions.    Lavater,  de  sped.  part.  1.  cap.  10.  and  19.  puts 
solitariness  a  main  cause  of  such  spectrums  and  apparitions; 
none,  saith  he,  so  melancholy  as  monkes  and  hermites,  the 
divels  bath  melancholy;  ^  none  so  subject  to  visions  and  dotage 
in  this  kinde,  as  such  as  live  solitary  lives ;  they  hear  and  act 
strange  things  in  their  dotage,    f  Polydore  Virgil  lib.  2.  de  pro- 
digiis,  holds,  that  those  prophesies  and  monkes  revelations, 
nunnes  dreams,  ivhich  tliey  suppose  come  from  God,  do  proceed 
wMly  ab  instinctu  dfemonum,  by  the  divel's  meanes :  and  so 
those  enthusiasts,  anabaptists,  pseudo-prophets  from  the  same 
cause.     gFracastorius  lib.  2.  de  intellect,  will  have  all  your 
Pythonissge,  Sibyls,  and  pseudo-prophets  to  be  meer  melancholy; 
so  doth  Wierus  prove,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  et.  I.  3.  cap.  J-  and  Arcu- 
lanus  in  9.  Rhasis,  that  melancholy  is  a  sole  cause,  and  the 
divel  together,  whh  fasting  and  solitariness,  of  such  bibylhne 
prophesies,  if  there  were  ever  such;  which  with  I'Causabon  and 
others  I  justly  except  at;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  spirit  of 
God  should  ever  reveal  such  manifest  revelations  and  predictions 
of  Christ,  to  those  Pythonissse,  whches,  Apollo's  priests,  the 
divel's  ministers,  (they  were  no  better)  and  conceal  them  from 
his  own  prophets.    For  these  Sibyls  set  down  all  particular  cu-- 


»  Lib  de  abstinenf.a.  Sobrietas  ct  continentia  meiitem  Deo  conjungunt.  "  Ex- 

tasis  nUV.l  est  a  iud  quam  gastus  future  beatitudinis.  Erasmus  ep.st.  ad  Dorp.um, 

:L..Jr  ...  Deu.,    .    ^     reUg^^^^^^^^  nl..is  j,u...a 
a.idacter  melancholicum  pvonunc.al)is.    Tract.  5.  cap.  5.  ,„re.,ibus  e 

mens  ^^r.  laborib..s  a.,xMs  et  jejuniis,  turn  .cmpc.-at..ra  c.b.s  » J'f^f™;" 
h«,..or  melanrbnlicus  Here,mlis  illusio..u>n  caus«  sunt.  ^'^rt,:  colW^s^t 

paritionum,  null,  vislonibus  ct  buic  dclbio  nmg.s  obnoxu  sunt  q  , am  q"'  ^Xem 
eremo  soli  livunt  monachi,  tales  plerumque  melanchobc.  ob  ^'f"  ^' 
?Monacbi  SCO  putant  propbetare  ex  Deo,  e.  qu.  sobtana...  j^f^^^^^^'^'^^^^Ji^'J^ 
•     u  diemonum  :  et  sic  fiilluntur  fetidicre ;  a  male  genio  babent  qu.E  putant    ^^o  e 
,tbus"s,!^       «  SybiUa.,  Pythii,  ct  Prophets  qui  diviuarc  sok..t,  omnes  pbanauc. 


stinctu 
sic  en 


•unt  niclunchulici.  Ktercit.  c.  1. 
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cumstanccs  of  Christ's  coming,  and  many  other  future  acci- 
dents, far  more  perspicuous  and  phiin  then  ever  any  prophet 
did.    J3ut  howsoever  there  be  no  Phsebades  or  Sibyls,  I  am 
assured,  there  be  other  entluisiasts,  prophets,  Dii  Faticlici, 
Magi,  (of  which  read  Jo.  Boissardus,  who  hath  laboriously  col- 
lected them  into  a  great  -'volume. of  late,  with  elegant  pictures, 
and  epitomized  their  lives)  &c.  ever  have  been  in  all  ages,  and 
still  proceeding  from  those  causes,  ^  qui  visiones  suas  enarrant, 
sommaiit  futum,  prophetisant,  et  ejusmodi  deliriis  agitati, 
Spiritam  Sanctum  sibi  communican  putant.    That  which  is 
written  of  Saint  Francis  five  wounds,  and  other  such  monas- 
ticall  effects,  of  him  and  others,  may  justly  be  referred  to  this 
our  melancholy.    And  that  which  Matthew  Paris  relates  of  the 
•^monke  of  Evesham,  who  saw  heaven  and  hell  in  a  vision; 
Of  J  Sir  Owen,  that  went  down  into  Saint  Partricke's  purgatory 
in  kmg  Stephen's  dayes,  and  saw  as  much  :  Walsingham  of 
hira  that  was  shewed  as  much  by  Saint  Julian.    Beda  lib.  5^ 
cap  13.  14.  15      20.  reports  of  king  Sebba,  lib.  4.  cap.  11. 
eccles.  hist,  that  saw  strange  '^visions :  and  Stumphius  Helvet. 
Cornic  a  cobler  of  Basil,  1520,  that  beheld  rare  apparitions 
at  Ausborough  Hn  Germany.    Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  gen. 
dier.   lb.  6.  cap.  21.  of  an  enthusiasticall  prisoner,  (all  out  as 
Fobable  as  that  of  Eris  Armenius,  in  Plato's  tenth  dialogue  de 
Kepuh.  that  revived  again  ten  dayes  after  he  was  killed  in  a 
battell,  and  told  strange  wonders,  like  those  tales  Ulysses  re- 
lated to  Alcinoiis,  in  Homer;  or  Lucian's  yjem  kistoria  it  self) 
was  still  after  .much  solitariness,  fasting,  or  long  sickness 
when  their  brains  were  addle,  and  their  bellies  as  empty  of  meat 
as  their  heads  of  vyit.    Florilegus  hath  many  such  examples, 
jol.   91   one  of  Saint  Gultlake  of  Crowalde  that  fought  with 
djve  s,  but  still  after  long  fasting,  overmuch  solitariness,  ^the 
d  ve  perswaded  him  therefore  to  fast,  as  Moses  and  Elias  did, 

Carolus  Magnus  vision  an.  885.  or  extasis,  wherein  he  saw 
h  aven  and  hell  after  much  fasting  and  meditation.    So  did 

Sllowes  th'L  i"'"^;-^^'"'?,  P"^^^^-  Ampliiaraus  and  his 
wo  dd  XI  ^SyPt''^"^'  ^"  oyn  long  fasting  before  he 
would  give  any  oracles,  tnduum  a  cibo  et  vino  abstinerent, 


De  diyinatione  et  magicls  prastigiis.  i.  .  p  _  ,. 

preces  et  jejunia,  mirabiles  videl.at  visiones.  f\Th4  vita  S,.nl     •   '  \- 

Post  inurn  mensium  inediam  ct  lan,r,,ore.n  rior  o  f."'- '^f ;. Stepliani  ct  fol.  177. 
«  After  contemplation  in  an  ext  si  >  „  Hrc,  1  ^"■"'^'Ih.s  ant  l,ibens. 

rniilions  of  examples  in  our  A^lnals.  '  ""^'""JV;  =  ";l"PPe.l  for  reading  Tuily;  see 
Lippomunus,  Hieronymns,  .John  Major  de  vi.is  Patrnm  C^"^'  ^"'"^Tjf  ^'"'"-Sl'""' 
abstmentiu!  curas  miras  illusiones  d»monum  audiv  h  IT  ,  '  ™' 

med..a.K.nem  in  vigiliis  diei  dominies  viMonemhS-t  de  purgatoSl"  ""^^ 
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•before  they  gave  any  answers;  as  Volateran  lib.  13.  cap.  4. 
records,  and  Strabo  Geog.  lib.  14.  describes  Charon's  den,'  in 
the  way  betwixt  Tralles  and  Nissum,  whither  the  priests'  led 
sicke  and  ianaticke  men :  but  nothing  performed  without  long 
fasting,  no  good  to  be  done.  That  scoffing  ^'  Lucian  conducts 
his  Menippus  to  hell,  by  the  directions  of  that  Chaldean  Mi- 
trobarzanes,  but  after  long  fasting,  and  such  like  idle  prepara- 
tion. Which  the  Jesuits  right  well  perceiving  of  what  force 
this  fasting  and  solitary  meditation  is,  to  alter  mens  mindes, 
when  they  would  make  a  man  mad,  ravish  him,  improve  liim 
beyond  himself,  to  undertake  some  great  business  of  moment 
to  kill  a  king,  or  the  like,  *^  tliey  bring  him  into  a  melancholy 
dark  chamber,  where  he  shall  see  no  light  for  many  dayes  to- 
gether, no  company,  little  meat,  ghastly  pictures  of  divels  all 
about  him,  and  leave  him  to  lye  as  he  will  himself,  on  the  bare 
floor  in  this  chamber  of  meditation,  as  they  call  it,  on  his 
back,  side,  belly,  till  by  his  strange  usage  they  make  him  quite 
mad  and  beside  himself.  And  then  after  some  ten  dayes,  as 
they  find  him  animated  and  resolved,  they  make  use  of  him. 
The  divel  hath  many  such  fiictours,  many  sucli  engins,  which, 
what  effect  they  produce,  you  shall  hear  in  these  following 
symptomes. 


SUBSECT.  III. 

Symptomes  generall,  L/yve  to  their  oivn  sect ;  hate  of  all  other 
religions ;  obstinacie ;  peevishness ;  ready  to  undergo  any 
danger  or  crosse  for  it.  Martyrs :  blinde  zeal,  blinde  obe- 
dience, fastings,  vowes,  belief  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities  : 
Particular  of  Gentiles,  Mahometans,  Jeioes,  Christians ;  and 
in  them,  Heretiques  old  and  new,  Schismaticks,  Schoolmen, 
Prophets,  Enthusiasts,  S^c.  »> 

FlEAT  Heraclitus,  an  rideat  Democritus?  in  attempting 
to  speak  of  these  symptomes,  shall  I  laugh  with  Democritus^ 
or  weep  with  Heraclitus  ?  they  are  so  ridiculous  and  absurd  oa 
the  one  side,  so  lamentable  and  tragicall  on  the  other;  a 
mixt  scene  offers  it  self,  so  full  of  errours,  and  a  promiscuous 
variety  of  objects,  that  I  know  not  in  what  straine  to  represent 
it.  When  I  think  of  that  Turkish  paradise,  those  Jewish 
fables,  and  pontificiall  rites;  those  pagan  superstitions,  their 

»  Ubi  jnultos  dies  manent  jejuni,  consilio  sacerdotum,  auxilia  in»ocantes.  *In 
Nccromaiit.  Et  cibus  quidem  glandes  craiU,  potiis  aqua,  lectus  sub  dio,  Sec.  «  Joh» 
Evei:«idu3  Britanno-Romanus  lib.  edit.  1611.  describes  all  the  manner  of  it. 
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sacrifices,  and  ceremonies,  as  to  make  images  of  all  matter, 
and  adore  them  when  they  have  done ;  to  see  them  kiss  the  pyx, 
creep^  to  the  crosse  &c.    I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  with  De- 
mocritus.    But,  when  I  see  them  whip  and  torture  themselves, 
grind  their  soules  for  toyes  and  trifles,  desperate,  and  now 
ready  to  dye,  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  with  Heraclitus.  When 
I  see  a  priest  say  masse,  with  all  those  apish  gestures,  mur- 
murings,.  &c.  read  the  customes  of  the  Jewes  synagogue,  or  Ma- 
hometan Meskites,  I  must  needs  » laugh  at  their  folly,  ri'siim 
teneatis,  amid  ?  but  when  I  see  them  make  matters  of  con- 
science of  such  toyes  and  trifles,  to  adore  the  divel,  to  endanger 
their  soules,  to  offer  their  children  to  their  idols,  &c.  I  must 
needs  condole  their  misery.  When  I  see  two  superstitious  orders 
contend  pro  avis  et  focis,  with  such  have  and  hold,  de  land 
capnna,  some  write  such  great  volumes  to  no  purpose,  take 
so  much  pains  to  so  small  eflfect,  their  satyres,  invectives, 
apologies,  dul  and  grosse  fictions;  when  I  see  grave  learned 
men  rail  and  scold  like  butter-women,  methinks  'tis  pretty 
sport,  and  fit  b  for  Calphurnius  and  Democritus  to  laugh  at. 
But  when  I  see  so  much  blood  spilt,  so  many  murders  and 
massacres,  so  many  cruel  battels  fought,  &c.  'tis  a  fitter  subject 
for  Hisraclltus  to  lament.    '=As  Merlin  when  he  sate  by  the  lake 
side  with  Vortiger,  and  had  seen  the  white  and  red  dragon  fiffht, 
before  he  began  to  interpret  or  to  speak,  in  fietum  prorupit,  fell 
a  weeping,  and  then  proceeded  to  declare  to  the  king  what 
It  meant.    I  should  first  pitty  and  bewaile  this  misery  of 
humane  kinde  with  some  passionate  preface,  wishing  mine 
eys  a  fountain  of  tears,  as  Jeremy  did,  and  then  to  my 
task.   For  It  is  that  great  torture,  that  infernal  plague  of  mortal 
men,  omm«ni  pestmm  pestilentissima  superstitio,  and  able  of 
It  self  alone  to  stand  in  opposition  to  all  other  plagues,  mise- 
ries and  calamities  whatsoever;  far  more  cruell,  more  pes- 
titerous,  more  grievous,  more  generall,  more  violent,  of  a 
greater  extent.    Other  feares  and  sorrows,  grievances  of  body 
^tlTr^    ^^t.*''°"blf,s?"^«  for  the  time;  but  this  is  for  ever, 
e  ernal  damnation,  hell  it  self,  a  plague,  a  fire.    An  inundation 
hurts  one  province  alone,  and  the  loss  may  be  recovered;  but 
this  superstition  involves  all  the  world  almost,  and  can  iever 
be  remedied.    Sickness  and  sorrows  come  and  go,  but  a  super- 
stitious soule  hath  no  rest :  d  superstitione  Lbutus  anhms 
nunquam  qmetus  esse  potest,  no  peace,  no  quietneL  True 

S  Jrf TP°^^^^'  ^'"Se  diversa  car- 
the Thpr  /  1'  describes,  the  one  creares, 

the  other  dejects ;  zllorum  pietas,  mera  impietas ;  the  one 
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IS  an  easie  yoak,  the  other  an  intolerable  burd^en,  an  absolute 
tyranny;  the  one  a  sure  anchor,  an  haven;  the  other  a  tem- 
pestuous ocean ;  the  one  makes,  the  other  marrs ;  the  one  is 
wisdome,  the  other  is  folly,  madness,  indiscretion;  the  one 
unfained,  the  other  a  counterfeit ;  tlie  one  a  diligent  observer, 
the  other  an  ape ;  one  leades  to  heaven,  the  other  to  hell.  But 
these  differences  will,  more  evidently  appear  by  these  particular 
symptomes.  What  religion  is,  and  of  what  parts  it  doth  con- 
sist, every  catechism  will  tell  you,  what  symptomes  it  hath, 
and  what  effects  it  produceth.  But  for  tlieir  superstitions,  no 
tongue  can  tell  them,  no  pen  express,  they  are  so  many,  so 
diverse,  so  uncertaine,  so  unconstant,  and  so  different  from 
themselves.  Tot  mundo  superstitiones,  quot  copJo  stella,  one 
saith,  there  be  as  many  superstitions  in  the  world,  as  there  be 
stars  in  heaven,  or  divels  themselves  that  are  the  first  founders 
of  them  :  with  such  ridiculous,  absurd  symptomes  and  signes, 
so  many  severall  rites,  ceremonies,  torments  and  vexations  ac- 
companying, as  may  well  expresse  and  beseem  the  divel  to  be 
the  autiiour  and  maintainer  of  them.  I  will  only  point  at  some 
of  them,  ex  ungue  leonem  guesse  at  the  rest,  and  those  of 
the  chief  kindes  of  superstition,  which  besides  us  christians 
now  domineer  and  crucifie  the  world,  Gentiles,  Mahometans, 
Jewes,  &c. 

Of  these  symptomes  some  be  general],  some  particular  to 
each  private  sect.  Generall  to  all,  are,  an  extraordinary  love 
and  affection  they  bear  and  shew  to  such  as  are  of  their  own 
secte,  and  more  then  Vatinian  hate  to  such  as  are  opposite  in 
religion,  as  they  call  it;  or  disagree  from  them  in  their  supersti- 
tious rites,  blind  zeale,  (which  is  as  much  a  symptome  as  a 
cause,)  vain  feares,  blind  obedience,  needless  works,  incredibili- 
ties, impossibilities,  monstrous  rites  and  ceremonies,  wilful- 
ness, blindness,  obstinacy,  &c.  For  the  first,  which  is  love 
and  hate,  as  ^Montanus  saith,  nulla  Jirmior  mnicitia  quam 
qua  conirahitur  hinc ;  nulla  discordia  major,  quam  qua  a  reli- 
gione  Jit ;  no  greater  concord,  no  greater  discord  then  that 
which  proceeds  from  religion.  It  is  incredible  to  relate,  did  not 
our  dayly  experience  evince  it,  what  factions,  quam  teterrimed 
fadiones,  (as  ''Rich.Dinoth  writes)  have  been  of  late,  for  matters 
of  religion  in  France,  and  what  hurly  burlies  all  over  Europe, 
for  these  many  years.  Nihil  est  quod  tarn  impotenter  rapiat 
homines,  quam  suscepta  de  salute  opinio ;  siquidem  pro  ca 
omnes  gentes  corpora  et  animas  devovere  solent,  et  arctissimo 
necessitudinis  vinculo  se  invicem  colUgare.  We  are  all  brethren 
in  Christ,  servants  of  one  Lord,  members  of  one  body,  and 
therefore  are  or  should  be  at  least  dearly  beloved,  inseparably 


■  In  Micak  comment. 


<>  Gall.  hist.  lib.  1. 
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allied  in  the  greatest  bond  of  love  and  familiarity,  united  par 
takers  not  only  of  the  same  crosse,  but  coadjutors,  comforters, 
helpers,  at  all  times,  upon  all  occasions:  as  they  did  in  the 
primitive  church.  Jets  the  5.  they  sold  their  patrimonies,  and 
laid  them  at  the  apostles  feet,  and  many  such  memorable  ex- 
amples of  mutual  love  we  have  had  under  the  ten  general  per- 
secutions, many  since.  Examples  on  the  other  side  of  discord 
none  like,  as  our  Saviour  saith,  he  came  therefore  into  the 
world  to  set  father  against  son,  &c.  In  imitation  of  whom  the 
divel,  belike  (nam  ^  superstitio  irrepsit  verce  religionis  imitatrixy 
superstition  is  still  religions  ape,  as  in  all  other  things,  so  in 
this)  doth  so  combine  and  glew  together  his  superstitious  follow- 
ers in  love  and  aflfection,  that  they  will  live  and  dye  together  : 
and  what  an  innate  hatred  hath  he  still  inspired  to  any  other 
superstition  opposite?  How  those  old  Romans  were  affected, 
those  ten  persecutions  may  be  a  witness,  and  that  cruel  execu- 
tioner in  Eusebius,  aut  lita  aut  morere,  sacrifice  or  dye.  No 
greater  hate,  more  continuate,  bitter  faction,  wars,  persecution 
in  all  ages,  then  for  matters  of  religion  ;  no  such  ferall  opposi- 
tion, father  against  son,  mother  against  daughter,  husband  against 
wife,  city  against  city,  kingdome  against  kingdome :  as  of  old  at 
Tentira  and  Combos : 

Immortale  odium,  et  nunquam  sanabile  vulnus, 
Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  quum  solos  credit  habendos 
Esse  Deos  quos  ipse  colat. — 

Immortal  hate  it  breeds,  a  wound  past  cure. 
And  fury  to  the  commons  still  to  endure  : 
Because  one  city  t' others  gods  as  vain 
Deride,  and  his  alone  as  good,  maintain. 

The  Turkes  at  this  day,  count  no  better  of  us  then  of  dogs ;  so 
,they  commonly  call  us  gaiires,  infidels,  miscreants,  make  that 
their  main  quarrel  and  cause  of  Christian  persecution.  If  he 
will  turn  Turke,  he  shall  be  entertained  as  a  brother,  and  had  in 
good  esteem,  a  Muselman  or  a  beleever,  which  is  a  greater  tye 
to  them  then  any  affinity  or  consanguinity.  The  Jewes  stick 
together  like  so  many  burrs,  but  as  for  the  rest  whom  they  call 
Gentiles,  they  do  hate  and  abhor,  they  caimot  endure  their 
Messias  should  be  a  common  Saviour  to  us  all,  and  rather  as 
Luther  writes,  then  they  that  novo  scoffe  at  them,  curse  them 
persecute  and  revile  them,  shall  be  coheir es  and  brethren  icith 


«  Lactamius.        >•  Juv.  Sat.  15.         «  Comment.  i„  Micah.  Fcrro  no>i  nossunt  ut 
illorum  Messias  communis  scrvator  sit,  nostrum  gaudiiim,  &c.    Messias  vcl  decem  de 
cies  crucifixuri  e.sent,  ipsumque  Deum,  si  id  fieri  posset,  una  cum  atiKclis  et  crcaturii 
ommbiw,  ncc  abstcrrercntur  ab  hoc  fiicto,  ctsi  mille  iuferna  subcunda  forent 
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ihem,  or  have  any  part  of  fellowship  icith  ihm  Messias,  ihey 
would  crucijie  their  Messias  ten  times  ova;  and  God  himself, 
his  angels,  and  all  his  creatures,  if  it  icere  possible,  though 
they  endure  a  thousand  hels  for  it.    Such  is  their  malice  to- 
wards us.    Now  for  Papists,  what  in  a  common  cause  lor  tlie 
advancement  of  their  religion  they  vyili  endure,  our  traytors 
and  pseudocatholicks  will  declare  unto  us ;  and  how  bitter  on 
the  other  side  to  their  adversaries,  how  violently  bent,  let  those 
Marian  times  record,  as  those  miserable  slaughters  at  Merin- 
dol  and  Cabriers,  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  duke  of  Alva's 
tyranny  in  the  Low-countries,  the  French  massacres  and  civil 
wars. 

*  Tantum  reljigio  potuit  suadere  malorum. 

Not  there  only,  but  all  over  Europe,  we  read  of  bloudy  battels, 
racks  and  wheels,  seditions,  factions,  oppositions, 

 *"  obvia  signis 

Signa,  pares  aquilas,  et  pila  minantia  pilis. 

Invectives  and  contentions.    They  had  rather  shake  hands  with 
a  Jewe,  Turke,  or  as  the  Spaniards  do,  suffer  Moores  to  live 
amongst  them,  and  Jevves  then  Protestants ;  My  name,  (saith 
''Luther)  is  more  odious  to  them  then  any  thief  or  murderer. 
So  it  is  with  all  heretiques  and  schisniaticks  whatsoever :  And 
none  so  passionate,  violent  in  their  tenents,  opinions,  obsti- 
nate, wilful,  refractory,  peevish,  factious,  singular  and  stiffe  in 
defence  of  them  ;  they  do  not  only  persecute  and  hate,  but  pitty 
all  other  religions,  account  them  damned,  blinde ;  as  if  they 
alone  were  the  true  church,  tjiey  are  the  true  heires,  have  the 
feesimple  of  heaven  by  a  peculiar  donation,  'tis  entailed  on 
them  and  their  posterities,  their  doctrine  sound,  jjer  funem  au- 
reum  de  ccelo  delapsa  doctrina ;  they  alone  are  to  be  saved. 
The  Jewes  at  this  day  are  so  incomprehensibly  proud  and  chur- 
lish, saith    Luther,  that  soli  salvari,  soli  domini  terrarum  sa- 
lutari  volunt.    And,  as  «  Buxtorfius  adds,  so  ignorant  and  self- 
willed  withall,  that  amongst  their"  most  understaiiding  rab- 
hines  you  shall  find  nought  hut  gross  dotage,  horrible  hardness 
of  heart,  and  stupend  obstinacy,  in  all  their  actions,  opinions, 
conversations:  and  yet  so  zealous  withaU,  that  no  man  living 
can  he  more,  and  vindicate  themselves  for  the  elect  people 
of  GOD.    Tis  so  with  all  other  superstitious  sects,  Maho- 
metans, Gentiles  in  China,  and  Tartary ;  our  ignorant  Papis-ts, 

■  Lucret.        *•  Lucan.  '  Ad  Galat.  comment.    Nomcn  odiosiiis  mcum  qiiam 

ullus  liomicida  aut  fur.  <^  In  comment.  Micali.  Adeo  incomprrliensibilis  et  aspera 

C(inim  siiperbia,  &c.  «  Synagog.  Judieorun)  ca.  1.  Inter  eorum  inielligentissimos 

Kabbinos  nil  practer  ignorantiam  et  insipieiitiara  graudem  invcnies,  liorrendam  indura- 
tionem,  ct  obstinaiionem,  84*. 
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Anabaptists,  Separatists,  and  peculiar  Churches  of  Amsterdam, 
they  alone,  and  none  but  they,  can  be  saved.    «■>  Zealous  (as 
Paul  saith,  Rom.  10.  2.)  without  knowledge,  they  will  endure 
any  misery,  any  trouble,  sufFer  and  doe  that  which  the  sua 
beams  will  not  endure  to  see,  Religionis  acti  Furiis,  all  extre- 
mities, losses  and  dangers,  take  any  pains,  fast,  pray,  vow 
chastity,  wilful  poverty,  forsake  all  and  follow  their  idols,  dye 
a  thousand  deaths,  as  some  Jewes  did  to  Pilat's  souldiers,  in  like 
case,  exeitos  pnebentes  jugulos,  et  manifeste  prcB  se  ferentesy 
(as  Josephus  hath  it)  chariorem  esse  vita  sihi  legis  patri^  ob- 
servationem;  rather  then  abjure,  or  deny  the  least  particle  of 
that  religion  which  their  fathers  profess,  and  they  themselves 
have  been  brought  up  in,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  ridiculous, 
they  will  embrace  it,  and  without  farther  enquiry  or  examina- 
tion of  the  truth,  though  it  be  prodigiously  false,  they  will  be- 
leeve  it :  they  will  take  much  more  pains  to  goe  to  hell,  then 
we  shall  doe  to  heaven.    Single  out  the  most  ignorant  of  them, 
convince  his  understanding,  shew  him  his  errours,  grossness, 
and  absurdities  of  his  secte,  Non  persuadebis  etiamsi  persua- 
seris,  he  will  not  be  persuaded.    As  those  pagans  told  the  Je- 
suites  in  Japona,  ^  they  would  doe  as  their  fore-fathers  have 
done;  and  with  Ratholde  the  Frisian  prince,  goe  to  hell  for 
company,  if  most  of  their  friends  went  thither :  they  will  not 
be  moved,  no  perswasion,  no  torture  can  stir  them.    So  that 
Papists  cannot  brag  of  their  vowes,  poverty,  obedience,  orders, 
merits,  martyrdomes,  fastings,  almes,  good  works,  pilgrimages : 
much  and  more  then  all  this,  I  shall  shew  you,  is,  and  hath 
been  done  by  these  superstitious  Gentiles,  Pagans,  Idolaters 
and  Jewes  :  their  blind  zeale  and  idolatrous  siiperstition  in  all 
kindes  is  much  at  one ;  little  or  no  difference,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say,  which  is  the  greatest,  which  is  the  grossest. 
For  if  a  man  shall  duly  consider  those  superstitious  rites 
amongst  the  Ethnicks  in  Japan,    the  Bannians   in  Gu- 
sart,  the  Chinese  idolaters,  ^  Americans  of  old,  (in  Mexico 
especially)  Mahometan  priests,  he  shall  find  the  same  go- 
vernment almost,  the  same  orders  and  ceremonies,  or  so  like, 
that  they  may  seem  all  apparently  to  be  derived  from  some 
heathen  spirit,  and  the  Roman  hierarchy  no  better  then  the 
rest.    In  a  word,  this  is  common  to  all  superstition,  there 
is  nothing  so  mad  and  absurd,  so  ridiculous,  impossible,  in- 
credible, which  they  will  not  beleeve,  observe,  and  diligently 
perform  as  much  as  in  them  lies;  nothing  so  monstrous  to  con- 
ceive, or  intolerable  to  put  in  practice,  so  cruel  to  suffer, 
which  they  will  not  willingly  undertake.     So  powerful  a 


«  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesian«,  Acts  19.  *  Malunt  cum  illis  insanirc, 

cura  aliis  b«ne  eentire.         f  Acosta.  1.  5. 
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thing  is  superstition,  a  q  jEgypt  (as  Trismegistus  exc-laims) 
thy  religion  is  fables,  and  such  as  posterity  will  not  heleeve. 
I  know  that  in  true  religion  it  self,  many  mysteries  are  so  ap- 
prehended alone  by  faith,  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  Turkes 
especially  deride ;  Christs  incarnation,  resurrection  of  tiie  body 
at  the  last  day,  quod  idea  credeiidum  (saith  Tertullian)  quod  in- 
credihile,  S^c.  many  miracles  not  to  be  controverted  or  disputed 
of,  Mirari  non  rimari  sapientia  vera  est,  saitii  Gerhardus ; 
et  in  divinis  (as  a  good  father  informs  us)  qucedam  credenda, 
quadam  admiranda,  ^-c.  some  things  are  to  be  beleeved,  cm- 
braced,  followed  with  all  submission  and  obedience,  some 
again  admired.  _  Though  Julian  the  apostate,  scoffe  at  Chris- 
tians in  this  point,  quod  captivemus  intellectum  in  obsequium 
fidei,  saying,  that  the  Christian  Creed  is  like  the  Pythagorean 
Ipse  dixit,  we  make  our  will  and  understanding  too  slavishly 
subject  to  our  faith,  without  farther  examination  of  the  truth; 
yet  as  Saint  Gregory  truly  answers,  our  creed  is  altioris  pra- 
stantia,  and  much  more  divine  :  and  as  Thomas  will,  pie  con- 
sideranti  semper  suppetunt  rationes,  ostendentes  credibilitatem 
in  mysteriis  supernaturalibus,  we  do  absolutely  heleeve  it,  and 
upon  good  reasons ;  for,  as  Gregory  well  informeth  us ;  Fides 
non  hahet  merilum,  ubi  hiimana  ratio  queerit  experimentum ; 
that  faith  hath  no  merit,  is  not  worth  the  name  of  faith,  that 
will  not  apprehend  without  a  certain  demonstration  :  we  must 
and  will  beleeve  Gods  word  ;  and  if  we  be  mistaken  or  erre  in 
our  general  beliefe,  as  Richardus  de  sancto  Victore,  vowes  he 
will  say  to  Christ  himself  at  the.  day  of  judgement ;  Lord,  if 
we  be  deceived,  thou  alone  hast  deceived  us :  thus  we  plead. 
But  for  the  rest,  I  will  not  justilie  that  pontificiall  consubstan- 
tiation,  that  which  ''Mahometans  and  Jewes  justly  except 
at,  as  Campanella  confesseth  :  Atheismi  triumphat.  cap.  12. 
fol.  125.  Difficillimum  dogma  esse,  nec  aliud  subjectiim  magis 
hareticorum  blasphemiis,  et  stultis  irrisionibus  politicorum  re- 
periri.  They  hold  it  impossible,  Deum  in  pane  manducari ; 
and  besides  they  scofFe  at  it,  vide  gentem  comedentem  Deum 
suum,  inquit  quidam  Maurus.  ^  Hunc  Deum  muse et  vermes 
irrident,  quum  ipsum  pollmint  et  devorant ;  subditus  est  igni, 
aqute,  et  latrones  furaniur ;  pixidem  auream  humi  proster- 
nunt,  et  se  tamen  non  defejidit  hie  Deus.  Qui  f.eri  potest,  tit 
sit  integer  in  singulis  hostia  partdcuUs,  idem  (.orpus  monero, 
tarn  multis  locis,  ccelo,  tcrrd'^  S^'c.  But  he  tliat  shall  read 
the  ^"Turkes  Alcoran,  the  Jewes  Talmud,  and  Papists  Golden 

"  O  iEgypte,  religioiiis  tuse  soIje  supersiint  iklmlee  eajqiie  incredibiles  posteris  tuis. 
^  Meilitat.  19.  de  roenS.  domin.  "  «  Lib.  1.  de  trin.  rap.  2.  si  dcc-tj)ti  sumus,  S:c. 
^  Vide  Samsatis  Isphocatiis  objectiones  in  iiioiiachum  Milesiuin.  '  Lege  HoflTman. 
Mus  cseuteratus.  ^  As  true  a»  Hprapr's  Iliads,  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  yEsop't 

Fables. 
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Leo-end,  in  the  mean  time  will  swear  that  such  gross  fictions, 
fables,  vain  traditions,  prodigious  paradoxes  and  ' ceremonies, 
could  never  proceed  from  any  other  spirit,  then  that  ot  the 
divel  himselfe,  who  is  the  authour  of  coniusion  and  lies ; 
and  wonder  withall,  how  such  wise  men  as  have  been  of 
the  Jewes,  such  learned  understanding  men  as  Averroes, 
Avicenna,  or  those  heathen  philosopliers,  could  ever  be  per- 
svvaded  to  beleeve,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  least  part  of  them  : 
aut  fratidem  nan  detegere  :  but  that  as  "  Vanninus  answers,  o6 
'publico:  potcstalis  Jormiclinem  allatrare  philosophi  non  aude- 
bant,  they  durst  not  speak  for  feare  of  the  lawe.  But  I  will 
descend  to  particulars :  read  their  severall  symptomes  and  then 
guess. 

Of  such  symptomes  as  properly  belong  to  superstition,  or 
that  irreligious,  religion,  I  may  say  as  of  the  rest,  some  are  ri- 
diculous, some  again  ferall  to  relate.  Of  those  ridiculous,  there 
can  he  no  better  testimony  then  the  multitude  of  their  gods, 
those  absurd  names,  actions,  offices  they  put  upon  them,  their 
feasts,  holy  dayes,  sacrifices,  adorations,  and  the  like.  The 
^Egyptians  that  pretended  so  great  antiquity,  300  kings  before 
Amasis :  and  as  Mela  writes,  13000  yeers  from  the  beginning 
of  their  chronicles,  that  brag'd  so  much  of  their  knowledge  of 
old,  for  they  invented  arithmetick,  astronomy,  geometry :  of 
their  wealth  and  power,  that  vaunted  of  20000  cities :  yet  at  the 
same  time  their  idolatry  and  superstition  was  most  gross.  They 
worshipped,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  sun  and  raoone  under 
the  name  of  Isis  and  Osyris ;  and  after,  such  men  as  were  be- 
neficial to  them,  or  any  creature  that  did  them  good.  In  the 
city  of  Bubasti  they  adored  a  cat,  saith  Herodotus ;  Ibis  and 
storks,  an  oxe  (saith  Pliny);  'Meekes  and  onions,  Macrobius; 

'  Porrum  et  cjepe  Deos  imponcre  nubibus  ausi, 
Hos  tu  Nile  Deos  colis.  • 

Scoffing  Lucian  in  his  vera  Historia  :  whicli  as  he  con- 
fesseth  himself,  was  not  perswasively  written  as  a  truth,  but  in 
comical  fashion  to  glaunce  at  the  monstrous  fictions,  and  gross 
absurdities  of  writers  and  nations,  to  deride,  without  doubt,  this 
prodigious  ^Egyptian  idolatry,  fains  this  story  of  himself;  that 
when  he  had  seen  the  Elisian  fields,  and  was  now  comming 
away,  Radamanthus  gave  him  a  mallow-root,  and  bade  him 
pray  to  that  when  he  was  in  any  peril  or  extremity;  which  he 
did  accordingly;  for  when  he  came  to  Hydamordia  in  the 
island  of  treaciierous  women,  he  made  his  prayers  to  his  root, 
and  was  instantly  delivered.    The  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  luid  as 

•  Dial.  52.  (le  oraculis.  O  sanctas  gentes  ciuibus  lirec  nascuntur  iu  liorlo  Nu- 

mina!  Juvcn.  Sat.  J5.         •=  Prudcniius.  Proefat.  vcr.  liist. 
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many  proper  gods  of  their  owne  invention ;  see  the  said  Lucian 
de  dea  Syria.  Morny  cap.  22.  de  veritat.  relig.  Guliel.  Stuc- 
kius  ^Sacrorum  Sacrijitionimque  Gentil.  descript.  '  Peter 
Faber  Semester.  I.  3.  c.  1,  2,  S.  Selden  de  Diis  Sym ;  Pur- 
chas  Pilgrimage ;  "^Rosinus  of  tl\e  Romans,  and  Lilius  Giral- 
dus  of  the  Greekes.  ^  The  Romans  borrowed  from  all,  besides 
their  own  gods,  which  were  majorum  and  minorum  gentium^ 
as  Varro  holds,  certain  and  uncertain ;  some  coelcstiall,  select 
and  great  ones;  others  Indigites  and  Semi-Dei,  Lares,  Lemiires, 
Dioscuri,  Soteres,  and  Parustutaz,  Dii  iutelarcs  amongst  the 
Greekes  :  gods  of  all  sorts,  for  all  functions ;  some  for  the  land, 
some  for  sea ;  some  for  heaven,  some  for  hell ;  some  for  pas- 
sions, diseases,  some  for  birth,  some  for  weddings,  husbandry, 
woods,  waters,  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  All  actions  and  of- 
fices, Pax,  Quies,  Salus,  Libertas,  Foelicitas,  Strenua,  Stimula, 
Horta,  Pan,  Sylvanus,  Priapus,  Flora,  Cloacina,  Stercutius, 
Febris,  Pallor,  Invidia,  Protervia,  Risus,  Angerona,  Volupia, 
Vacuna,  Viriplaca,  Veneranda,  Pales,  Neptunia,  Doris. 
Kings,  emperours,  valiant  men  that  had  done  any  good  offices 
for  them,  they  did  likewise  canonize  and  adore  for  godsj 
and  it  was  usually  done,  usitatum  apud  antiqms,  as  '=Jo. 
Boissardus  well  observes,  deificare  homines  qui  benejiciis  mov" 
tales  juvarent,  and  the  divel  was  still  ready  to  second  their 
intents,  statim  se  ingessit  illorum  sepulchris,  statuis,  iemplis, 
aris,  S^c.  he  crept  into  their  temples,  statues,  tombes,  al- 
tars, and  was  ready  to  give  oracles,  cure  diseases,  doe  mi- 
racles, &c.  as  by  Jupiter,  yEsculapius,  Tiresias,  Apollo, 
Mopsus,  Amphiaraus,  &e.  Dii  et  Semi-Dei.  For  so  they 
were  Semi-Dei,  demi-gods,  some  medii  inter  Deos  et  homines, 
as  Max.  f^Tyrius,  the  Platonist,  ser.  26  et  27-  maintains  and 
justifies  in  many  words.  When  a  good  man  dyes,  his  body  is 
buried,  but  his  soide  ex  homine  daemon  evadit,  becomes  forth- 
with a  demi-^od,  nothing  disparaged  with  malignity  of  ayr,  or 
variety  of  Jormes :  rejoyceth,  exults  and  sees  that  perfect 
beautye  ivith  his  eys.  JS'ow  being  deified,  in  commiseration 
he  helpes  his  poor  friends  here  on  earth,  his  Tcindred  and  allies, 
informs,  succours,  ^c,  punisheth  those  that  are  bad,  and  do 
amiss,  as  a  good  genius  to  protect  and  govern  mortal  meii 
appointed  by  the  gods ;  so  they  will  have  it ;  ordaining  some 
for  provinces,  some  for  private  men,  some  for  one  office, 
some  for  another.    Hector  and  Achilles  assist  souldiers  to  this 

■  Tiguri  fol.  1494.  Rosin,  nntiq.  Rom.  1.  2.  c.  1.  et  doinceps.  «  Lib. 

<]e  divinalione  et  mugicis  prxstigiis  in  Mopso.  Cosmo  Pnccio  Interpret,  nihil 

ab  aeris  caliginc  aut  figuraruni  variclate  inipeditus  mcrani  piilchritudinem  meruit,  cj- 
vltans  et  miscricordia  niotui,  cognates  amicos  qui  adhuc  niorantur  in  terra  tuelur,  er- 
rantibus  succurrit,  ike.  Dcus  hoc  jussit  ut  cssent  genii,  Dii  tutclarcs  homlnibus,  bono* 
juvanies,  malos  punientes,  &c. 
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dmj ;  iEsculapius  all  sick  men,  the  Dioscuri  seaferlng  men, 
&c.  and  sometimes  upon  occasion,  they  shew  tlicmselves.  The 
Dioscuri,  Hercules  and  -lEsculapius,  ke  saw  himself  (or  the 
divel  in  his  likenesse)  ■)wn  somniam  sed  vigilans  ipse  vidi  : 
So  far  Tyrius.  And  not  good  men  only  do  they  thus  adore, 
but  tyrants,  monsters,  divels  (as  ^Stuckius  inveighs)  Neros, 
Domitians,  Heliogables,  beastly  women,  and  arrant  whores 
amongst  the  rest.  For  all  intents,  places,  creatures,  they 
assign  gods ; 

Et  domibus,  tectis,  thermis,  et  equis  soleatis 
Assignare  solent  genios  

saith  Prudentius.  Cuna  for  cradles;  Diverra  for  sweeping 
houses;  Nodina  knots;  Prema,  Premunda,  Hymen,  Hyme- 
neus,  for  weddings;  Comus  the  god  of  good  fellows;  gods 
of  silence,  of  comfort;  Hebe  goddess  of  youth;  Mena  men- 
struarum,  &c.  male  and  female  gods  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  di- 
mensions, with  beards,  without  beards,  married,  unmarried, 
begot,  not  born  at  all,  but  as  Minerva  start  out  of  Jupiter's 
head.  Hesiodus  reckons  up  at  least  30000  gods ;  Varro  300 
Jupiters.  As  Jeremy  told  them,  their  gods  were  to  the  multi- 
tude of  cities. 

jQuicquid  humus,  pelagus,  coelum  miserabile  gignit. 
Id  dixere  Deos,  coJleSj  fieta,  flumina,  flammas. 

What  ever  heavens,  sea  and  land  begat, 
Hils,  seas  and  rivers,  God  was  this  and  that. 

And  which  was  most  absurd,  they  made  gods  upon  such  ridi- 
culous occasions;  As  children  make  babies  (so  saith  b Morneus) 
their  poets  make  gods;  et  quos  adorant  in  iemplis  ludunt  in 
theatris  as  Lactantius  scofFes.  Saturn  a  man,  gelded  him- 
self, did  eat  his  own  children,  a  cruell  tyrant  driven  out  of  his 
kingdome  by  his  son  Jupiter,  as  good  a  god  as  himself,  a 
w.cked,  lascivious,  paltry  kmg  of  Crete,  of  whose  rapes,  lusts, 
murders,  villanies,  a  whole  volume  is  too  little  to  relate  Venus 
a  notorious  strumpet,  as  common  as  a  barbers  chair;  Mars' 
Adorns,  Anchises  whore,  is  a  great  she-goddess  as  we  1  as  S 

And  these  gods,  so  fabulously  and  foolishly  made,  ceiemwiih 
Hymms,  et  Ccmticis  celebrant ;  their  errours,  luctus  e  ZZta 

b^'f'i.T'  Z^''"'.?  procrec^tiones,  (cas^Se! 

biu  well  taxeth)  weddings,  mirth  and  mournings,  love  a,i- 
gers,  and  quarrelling  they  did  celebrate  in  hymns,  and  ^h^ 

foedas  meretriccs,  &c.  b  Cap.  22.  de  vT  ['7'^''°  V'"'"^"'<=''<'  'I'vexarunt,  8<c. 

.nfantium  puppas.  .  Proem  Jib.  Conira:  pl.hS. 
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of  in  their  ordinary  songs,  as  it  were  publishing  their  villanies 
But  see  more  of  their  originals.    When  Romulus  was  made 
aM'ay  by  the  sedition  of  the  senators,  to  pacific  the  people 
« Julius  Proculus  gave  out  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  by 
Jupiter  into  Heaven;  and  therefore,  to  be  ever  after  adored 
for  a  God  amongst  the  Romans.    Syrophanes  of  .■Egypt,  had 
one  onely  son,  whom  he  dearly  loved;  he  erected  hib  statue 
in  his  house,  which  his  servants  did  adorn  with  crownes  and 
garlandes,  to  pacific  their  masters  wrath  when  he  was  angry, 
so  by  little  and  little  he  was  adored  for  a  god.    This  did  Semi- 
ramis  for  her  husband  Belus ;  and  Adrian  the  Emperour  by 
his  minion  Antinous.    Flora  was  a  rich  harlot  in  Rome,  and 
for  that  she  made  the  common-wealth  her  heir,  her  birth  day 
was  solemnized  long  after;  and  to  make  it  a  more  plausible 
holyday,  they  made  her  goddess  of  flowres,  and  sacrificed  to 
her  amongst  the  rest.    The  matrons  of  Rome,  as  Dionysius 
Halicarnassseus  relates,  because  at  their  entreaty,  Coriolanus 
desisted  from  his  wars,  consecrated  a  church  FortuiKs  miiUebri: 
and  ^  Venus  Barbata  had  a  temple  erected,  for  that  somewhat 
was  amiss  about  hair;  and  so  the  rest.    The  citizens  <^ of  Ala- 
banda,  a  small  town  in  Asia  minor,  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Romans,  (who  then  warred  in  Greece  with  Perseus  of  Macedon, 
and  were  formidable  to  these  parts)  consecrated  a  temple  to 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  made  her  a  goddess,  with  annual  games 
and  sacrifices.    So  a  town  of  houses  was  deified,  with  shame- 
ful flattery  of  the  one  side  to  give,  and  intolerable  arrogance 
on  the  other  to  accept,  upon  so  vile  and  absurd  an  occasion. 
Tully  writes  to  Atticus,  that  his  daughter  Tulliola  might  be 
made  a  goddess,  and  adored  as  Juno  and  Minerva,  and  as  well 
she  deserved  it.    Their  holydayes  and  adorations  were  all  out 
as  ridiculous.    Those  Lupercals  of  Pan,  Florales  of  Flora, 
Bona  Dea,  Anna  Perenna,  Saturnals,  &c.  as  how  they  were 
celebrated,  with  what  lascivious  and  wanton  gestures,  bald 
ceremonies,     by  what  bawdy  priests,  how  they  hang  their 
noses  over  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  saith    Lucian,  and  lick 
bloud  that  was  spilled  about  the  altars,  like  flies.    Their  carved 
idols,  gilt  images  of  wood,  iron,  ivory,  silver,  brass,  stone, 
olim  tnmcus  erain,  ^c.  were  most  absurd,  as  being  their  own 
workmanship;  for  as  Seneca  notes,  adorant  ligneos  Deos,  et 
fabros  interim  qui  fecerunt,  contemnunt,  they  adore  work,  con- 
temn the  workman;  and  as  Tertullian  follows  it,  Si  homines 

■  Livius  lib.  1.    Deus  vobis  in  posterum  propitius,  Quirites.  •>  AnOi. 

Verdure  Imag.  Dcoriim.  '  Muliercs  caiulido  splendcnies  amicimlne  varioquc 

Icctantcs  gestiraine,  venio  florentes  conaniine,  solum  sternentcs,  &c.  Apulcius  lib.  1  J. 
<le  Asino  aureo.  *•  Magna  rcligionc  quaMltur  quae  possit  adultcria  plura  nnrac- 

rare  Minut.  '  Lib.  de  sacrificils;  Fumo  inhiantcs,  ct  muscarum  in  raorem 

sanguinem  exugcntes  circum  aras  effusum. 
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mn  essent  Diis  propitii,  nan  essent  Dii,  had  it  not  been 
for  men,  they  had  never  been  gods,  but  blocks  still,  and 
stupid  statues,  in  which  mice,  swallovves,  birds  made  their 
nests,  spiders  their  webbes,  and  in  their  very  mouths  laid 
-  their  excrements.    Those  images,  I  say,  were  all  out  as 
gross,  as  the  shapes  in  which  they  did  represent  them  : 
Jupiter  with  a  rams  head;  Mercury  a  dogges.  Pan  like  a 
goat,  Hecate  with  three  heads,  one  with  a  beard,  another 
without;  see  more  in  Carterius  and     Verdurius  of  their 
monstrous  formes  and  ugly  pictures :  and  which  was  absurder 
yet,  they  told  them  these  images  came  from  heaven ;  as  that 
of  Minerva  in  her  temple  at  Athens,  qiiod  e  coelo  cecidisse 
a'edebant  accolce,  saith  Pausanias.    They  formed  some  like 
storkes,  apes,  buls,  and  yet  seriously  beleeved ;  and  that  which 
was  impious,  and  abominable,  they  made  their  gods  notorious 
whoremasters,  incestuous  sodomites,  (as  commonly  they  were 
all,  as  well  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Neptune,  &c,) 
theeves,  slaves,  drudges,  (for  Apollo  and  Neptune  made  tiles 
in  Phrygia,)  kept  sheep,  Hercules  empty'd  stables,  Vulcan  a 
black-smith,  unfit  to  dwell  upon  the  earth  for  their  villanies, 
much  less  in  heaven,  as  ^  Mornay  well  saith,  and  yet  they  gave 
them  out  to  be  such ;  so  weak  and  brutish,  some  to  whine, 
lament,  and  roare,  as  Isis  for  her  son  and  Cenocephalus,  as 
also  all  her  weeping  priests  ?  Mars  in  Homer  to  be  wounded, 
vexed ;  Venus  run  away  crying,  and  the  like ;  then  which, 
what  can  be  more  ridiculous  ?   Nonne  ridicidum  lugere  quod 
colas,  vel  colere  quod  lugeas  ?   (which     Minutius  objects) 
Si  Dii,  cur  plangitis  ?  si  mortui,  cur  adoratis  ?  that  it  is  no 
marvel  if    Lucian,  that  adamantine  persecutor  of  superstition 
and  Pliny  could  so  scofFe  at  them  and  their  horrible  idolatry 
as  they  did.    Diagoras  took  Hercules  image,  and  put  it  under 
his  pot  to  seeth  his  pottage,  which  was,  as  he  said,  his  13ti» 
labour.    But  see  more  of  their  fopperies  in  Cypr.  4.  tract,  de 
Idol,  varietat.  Chrysostome  advers.  Gentil.  Arnobius  adv. 
Gentes.  Austin,  de  civ.  Dei.  Theodoret.  de  curat.  Grac. 
affect.    Clemens  Alexandrinus,   Minutius  Foelix,  Eusebiusj 
Lactantius,  Stuckius,  &c.    Lamentable,  tragicall,  and  fearful 
those  symptomes  are,  that  they  should  be  so  far  forth  afifrighted 
with  their  fictitious  gods,  as  to  spend  the  goods,  lives,  fortunes 
pretious  time,  best  dayes  in  their  honour,  to  « sacrifice  unto 
them,  to  their  inestimable  loss,  such  hecatombes,  so  many 

•  Imagines  Deorum  lib.  sic.  inscript.  b      ver.  relig.  cap.  22.  Indicnl  aui 

tcrram  calcent,  &c.  c  Qcaviano.  d  j^pi^^r  Tr^oedus,  de  sacrifid  s  e 

passim  alias  .  666  severall  kindes  of  sacrifices  in  ^^.t  Major  reckons  un 

torn.  2.  coll.  of  which  reade  more  in  cap.  l.  ofLaurentius  pSnoriu,  his  S^t  cha-' 
ncters,  a  cause  of  whicli,  Sanubiu»  gives  subcis.  lib.  3.  cap.  i.  ^ 
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thousand  sheep,  oxen  with  gilded  horns,  goats,  as  ^Croesus 
king  of  Lydia,    Marcus  Julianus,  surnamed  06  crebras  hostiaSy 
Victimarius  et  Tauricremus ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
emperours  usually  did  with  such  labour  and  cost :  and  not 
Emperours  onely,  and  great  ones,  pro  communi  bom,  were  at 
this  charge,  but  private  men  for  their  ordinary  occasions. 
Pythagoras  offered  an  hundred  oxen  for  the  invention  of  a 
Geometrical  Probleme,  and  it  was  an  ordinary  thing  to  sacri- 
fice iti    Lucian's  time,  a  heifer  for  their  good  health,  four 
oxen  for  wealth,  an  hundred  for  a  Hngdotne,  nine  buls  for 
their  safe  return  from  Troja  to  Pylus,  £fc.    Every  god  almost 
had  a  peculiar  sacrifice :  the  sun  horses,  Vulcan  fire,  Diana 
a  white  hart,  Venus  a  turtle,  Ceres  an  hog,  Proserpina  a  black 
lamb,  Neptune  a  bull,  (read  more  in  ^  Stuckuis  at  large)  be- 
,  sides  sheep,  cockes,  corals,  frankincense,  to  their  undoings, 
as  if  their  gods  were  affected  with  bloud  or  smoke.    And  surely 
(^saith  he)  if  one  should  but  repeat  tJie  fopperies  of  mortaU 
men,  in  their  sacrifices,  feasts,  worshipping  their  gods,  their 
rites  and  ceremonies,  what  they  think  of  them,  of  their  diet, 
houses,  cn-ders,  fifc.  what  prayers  and  vowes  they  make ;  if  one 
should  but  observe  their  absurdities  and  madnesse,  he  would 
hurst  out  a  laughing,  and  pitty  their  folly.    For  what  can  be 
more  absurd  then  their  .ordinary  prayers,  petitions,  f  requests, 
sacrifices,  oracles,  devotions  ?  of  which  we  have  a  taste  in 
Maximus  Tyrius  serm.  1.  Plato's  AlciUades  Secundus,  Persius 
Sat.  2.  Juvenal.  Sat.  10,  there  likewise  exploded,  Mactant 
opimas  et  pingues  hostias  Deo  quasi  esurienti,  profundunt  vina 
tanqiiam  sitienti,  lamina  accendunt  velut  in  tenebris  agenti 
(Lactantius  lib.  2.  cap.  6.)  as  if  their  gods  were  an  hungrie, 
a  thirst,  in  the  darke,  they  light  candles,  offer  meat  and 
drink.    And  what  so  base  as  to  reveal  their  counsels  and  give 
oracles  e  viscenm  sterquilinii<!,  out  of  the  bowels  and  excre- 
mentall  parts  of  beasts  ?  sordidos  Deos  Varro  truely  cals  them 
therefore,  and  well  he  might.     I  say  nothing  of  their  mag- 
nificent and  sumptuous  temples,  those  majestical  structures. 
To  the  roof  of  Apollo  Didymeus  temple,  ad  Branchidas,  as 
sStrabo  writes,  a  thousand  okes  did  not  suffice.  _   Wlio  can 
relate  the  glorious  splendor,  and  stupend  magnificence,  the 

>  Herod.  Clio.  Immolavit  lecta  pecora  ter  mille  Delphls,  una  cum  lectis  phiali* 
tribus  Superstitlosus  Julianus  innumeras  sine  parsimonia  pecudes  mactavit. 

Ammianus.  '25  Boves  albi.  M.  Caesari  salutera,  si  tu  viceris  perimus;  lib.  3-  l^onf"" 
observantissimi  sunt  ceremoniarura,  bello  prasertim.  «  De  sacnficns  :  '^^'^^ 

pro  bona  valetudine,  boves  quatuor  pro  divitiis,  centum  tauros  pro  sospitc  a  iroj» 
reditu,  &c.  *  De  sacris  Gcntil.  et  sacrific        1 596.  *  En.mvero  s.  qm. 

recenseret  quse  stulti  mortales  in  festis,  saorificiis,  Diis  adorandis,  &c.  qua  vota  taciam, 
quid  de  iis  statuant,  &c.  baud  scio  an  risurus,  &C.  J>1^^'  ^F'"^ 

Croesus  regum  omnium  stultissimus  de  lebete  consulit,  alius  de  numero  arenarura,  ai 
mensione  maris,  &c.  «  Lib.  4. 
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sumptuous  building  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Jupiter  Ammon's 
temple  in  Africke,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  Capitoll,  the 
Serapium  at  Alexandria,  Apollo's  temple  at  Daphne  in  the 
suburbs  of  Antioch.    The  great  temple  at  Mexico  so  richly 
adorned,  and  so  capacious  (for  10000  men  might  stand  in  it 
at  once)  that  faire  pantheon  of  Cusco,  described  by  Acosta 
in   his  Indian  History,  which  ecclipses   both  Jewes  and 
Christians.    There  were  in  old  Jerusalem  as  some  write,  408 
synagogues;  but  new  Cairo  reckons  up  (if  ^Radzinilus  may 
be  beleeved)  6800  meskites.    Fessa  400,  whereof  50  are  most 
magnificent,  like  Saint  Pauls  in  London.     Helena  built  300 
faire  churches  in  the  holy  land,  but  one  Bassa  hath  built  400 
meskites.    The  Mahometans  have  1000  monkes  in  a  monas- 
tery; the  like  saith  Acosta  of  Americans;  Riccius  of  the 
Chineses,  for  men  and  women,  fairly  built,  and  more  richly 
endowed  some  of  them,  then  Arras  in  Artois,  Fulda  in  Ger- 
many or  Saint  Edmunds-Bury  in  England  with  us.    Who  can 
describe  those  curious  and  costlie  statues,  idols,  images,  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  Pausanias?  I  conceal  their  donaries 
pendants,  other  offerings,  presents,  to  these  their  jSctitious 
gods  daily  consecrated.    ''Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  sent  two  statues  of  pure  gold  to  Apolla 
at  Delphos.    '^Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  dedicated  an  hundred 
golden  tiles  in  the  same  place,  with  a  golden  altar.    No  man 
came  empty-handed  to  their  shrines.     But  these  are  base 
offermgs  in  respect ;  they  offered  men  themselves  alive.  The 
Leucadians,  as  Strabo  writes,  sacrificed  every  yeer  a  man 
avermncanda  Deorum  ira  causa,  to  pacific  their  gods-  de 
montis  prcecipitio  dejecerunt,  c^c.  and  they  did  voluntarily  un- 
dergoe  it.    The  Decii  did  so  sacrifice  Diis  manibus :  Curtius 
did  leap  into  the  gulfe.    Were  they  not  all  strangely  deluded 
to  go  so  tar  to  their  oracles,  to  be  so  gulled  by  them,  both  in 
war  and  peace,  as  Polybius  relates,  (which  their  augures, 
priests,  vestall  v.rgms  can  witness)  to  be  so  superstitiousf  that 
they  would  rather  lose  goods  and  lives,  then  omit  any  cere- 
monies or  offend  their  heathen  gods?  Nicias,  that  generous 
and  valiant  captain  of  the  Greekes,  overthrew  the  Athenian 
navy,  by  reason  of  his  too  much  superstition,  d  because  the 
Augures  told  him  it  was  ominous  to  set  sail  from  the  haven  if 
Syracuse  whilest  the  moone  was  ecclipsed,  he  tarried  so  long 
Zrt'  l^^^^,«g«d  him,  he  and  all  his  army  was  ovei? 

thrown.    The  eparthians  of  old  were  so  sottish  in  this  kS 
they  would  rather  lose  a  victorie,  nay  lose  their  own  lives  then 
in  the  n.ght;   twas  against  (heir  religion.    The  jlwes 
would  make  no  resistance  on  the  sabbath:  when  PonipeTus 

•  Peregr.  Hiero3oI.  i' Solinus  cw  . 

polit.lib.a.cap.  16.  «  Plutarch,  vit  Craisi.  °  Boterui 
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besieged  Jerusalem  ;  and  some  Jewish  Christians  in  Africke 
set  upon  by  the  Gothes,  suffered  themselves,  upon  the  same 
occasion,  to  be  utterly  vanquished.  The  supersthion  of  the 
Dibrenses,  a  bordering  town  in  Epirus,  besieged  by  the  Turkes, 
is  miraculous  almost  to  report.  Because  a  dead  dog  was  flung 
into  the  only  fountain  which  the  citie  had,  they  would  dye  of 
thirst  all,  rather  then  drink  of  that  ''unclean  water,  and  yeeld 
up  citie  upon  any  conditions.  Though  the  Praetor  and 
chief  citizens  liegan  to  drink  first,  using  all  good  perswasions, 
their  superstition  was  such,  no  saying  would  serve,  they  must 
all  forthwith  dye  or  yeeld  up  the  citie,  Vix  aushn  ipse  credere 
(saith  Barletius)  tantam  super stitionem,  vel  affirmare  levis- 
simam  hanc  causam  tanta  rei  vel  magis  ridiciilam,  quwm  non 
duhitem  risum  potius  quam  admirationem  posteris  excitatu- 
ram.  ^  The  story  was  too  ridiculous,  he  was  ashamed  to  re- 
port it,  because  he  thought  nobody  would  beleeve  it.  It  is 
stipend  to  relate  what  strange  effects  this  idolatry  and  super- 
stition hath  brought  forth  of  the  latter  yeers  in  the  Indies  and 
those  bordering  parts:  ^  i„  vvhat  ferall  shapes  the  ^divel  is 
adored,  ne  quid  mali  intentet,  as  they  say;  for  in  the  moun- 
tains betwixt  Scanderone  and  Aleppo,  at  this  day,  there  are 
dwelling  a  certaine  kinde  of  people  called  Coordes,  coming  of 
the  race  of  the  ancient  Parthians,  who  Worship  the  divel,  and 
alledge  this  reason  in  so  doing;  God  is  a  good  man  and  will 
do  no  harm,  but  the  divel  is  bad  and  must  be  pleased,  lest  he 
hurt  them.  It  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  the  divel  deludes  them, 
how  he  terrifies  them,  how  they  offer  men  and  women  sacri- 
fices unto  him,  an  hundred  at  once,  as  they  did  infants  in 
Crete  to  Saturne  of  old,  the  finest  children,  like  Agamem- 
non's Iphigenia,  &c.  At  ^  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  first 
overcame  them,  they  daily  sacrificed  viva  hominum  corda  e 
vivcntium  corporibus  extracta,  the  hearts  of  men  yet  living, 
20000  in  a  yeer  (Acosta  lib.  5.  cap.  20.)  to  their  idols  made 
of  fiowre  and  mens  bloud  ;  and  every  yeer  six  thousand  infants 
of  both  sexes:  And,  as  prodigious  to  relate  ^how  they  burie 
their  wives  with  husbands  deceased,  'tis  fearfull  to  report,  and 
harder  to  beleeve. 

e  Nam  certamen  habent  laethi  quae  viva  sequatur 
Conjugium,  pudor  est  non  licuisse  mori, 

and  burn  them  alive,  best  goods,  servants,  horses,  when  a 
grandie  dies;  ''12000  at  once  amongst  the  Tartars,  when  a 

"  They  were  of  the  Grpck  Cluircli.  •>  Lib.  5.  de  gcstis  Scandcrbcgis.        '  In 

templis  iiiiinania  itlolorum  iiioiistra  conspic'mntur,  mannorra,  lignea,  lutca,  ftc. 
Riccius.  Dcum  cniiii  placarc  non  est  opus,  qviia  iioii  nocel ;  scd  dstmonem 

sacrificiis  placant,  &c.  c  Fcr.  Cortesius,  M.  PoUis.  Led.  Vcrtoraannus 

navig.  lib.  6.  cap.  P.  Martyr.  Ocean,  dec.  »  Propertius  lib.  0.  el^.  12. 

^  Matthias  a  Micliou. 
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great  Cham  departs,  or  an  emperour  in  America:  how  they 
plague  themselves,  who  abstaine  from  all  that  hath  life,  like 
those  old  Pythagoreans;  with  immoderate  fastings,  ^as  the 
Bannians  about  Surat;  they  of  China,  that  for  superstitions 
sake  never  eat  flesh  nor  fish  all  their  lives,  never  marry,  but 
live  in  deserts  and  by-places,  and  some  pray  to  their  idols  24 
hours   together,  without  any  intermission,  biting  of  their 
tongues  when  they  have  done,  for  devotions  sake.  Some 
again  are  brought  to  that  madness  by  their  superstitious  priests, 
(that  tell  them  such  vain  stories  of  immortality,  and  the  joyes 
of  heaven  in  tiiat  other  life)  ^  that  many  thousands  voluntarily 
break  their  own  neckes,  as  Cleombrotus  Amborciatus*  auditors 
of  old,  precipitate  themselves,  that  they  may  participate  of 
that  unspeakable  happiness  in  the  othfer  world.    One  poysons, 
another  strangleth  himself;  and  the  king  of  China  had  done 
as  much,  deluded  with  this  vaine  hope,  had  he  not  been  de- 
tained by  his  servant.    But  who  can  sufficiently  tell  of  their 
severall  superstitions,  vexations,  follies,  torments  ?  I  may  con- 
clude with    Possevinus,  Religio  facit  asperos  mites,  homines 
e  feris ;  superstitio  ex  hominibus  feras,  Religion  makes  wilde 
beasts  civil,  superstition  makes  wise  men  beasts  and  fools; 
and  the  discreetest  that  are,  if  they  give  way  to  it,  are  no 
better  than  dizards ;  nay  more,  if  that  of  Plotinus  be  true,  is 
unus  religionis  scopus,  ut  ei  quern  colimus  similes  Jiamus,  that's 
the  drift  of  religion  to  make  us  like  him  whom  we  worship ; 
what  shall  be  the  end  of  idolaters,  but  to  degenerate  into 
stockes  and  stones?  of  such  as  worship  these  heathen  Gods, 
(for  Dii  gentium  dcemonia)     but  to  become  divels  them- 
selves ?   ^Tis  therefore  exitiosus  error,  et  maxime  periculosus, 
a  most  perilous  and  dangerous  errour  of  all  others,  as  « Plu- 
tarch holds,  turbulenta  passio  hominem  consternans,  a  pestilent, 
a  troublesome  passion,  that  utterly  undoeth  men.  Unhappy 
superstition,  f  Pliny  cals  it,  morte  non  finitur,  death  takes 
away  life,  but  not  superstition.    Impious  and  ignorant  men 
are  far  more  happy  then  they  which  are  superstitious,  no  tor- 
ture like  to  it,  none  so  continuate,  so  generall,  so  destructive, 
so  violent. 

In  this  superstitious  row,  Jewes  for  antiquitie  may  go  next 
to  Gentiles;  what  of  old  they  have  done,  what  idolatries  they 

•  Epist.  Jesuit,  aim.  1549  a  Xaverio  et  sociis.  Memque  Riccius  expedit.  ad 
Oinas  1.  1.  fer  totum  Jejiinatorei  apud  eos  tolo  die  carnibus  abstinent  et  piscibus  ob 
religioncm,  node  et  die  Idoia  colentes  j  nusquam  egredientcs.  b  Ad  iinroorta- 

Iitatem  morte  aspirant  summi  magistratus,  &c.  Et  muhi  mortales  hac  insania  et 
pnEpostero  immortalitatis  studio  laboraut,  et  misere  pcreunt ;  rex  ipse  clam  vencn'um 
haus,.s5ct,  n>s,  a  servo  f.usset  dstcntus.  «  Cantione  in  lib.  10.  Bodini  do  repub. 

f       •  -K      •   V^"'"  'P'""  nequ'tiam  rcferant.  «  Lib.  de  supcrstit. 

Homm.bus  vu»  finis  mors,  non  aulem  superstitioni.,  profert  Imc  suot  tcrminos  ultra 
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have  committed  in  their  groves  and  high  places,  what  their 
Pliarisees,  Sadducees,  Scribes,  Essei,  and  sucli  sectaries  have 
maintained,  I  will  not  so  much  as  mention :  for  the  present, 
I  presume  no  nation  under  heaven  can  be  more  sottish,-  igno- 
rant, blinde,  superstitious,  wiUuU,  obstinate,  and  peevish, 
tyring  themselves  with  vaine  ceremonies  to  no  purpose;  he 
that  shall  but  reade  their  Rabbins  ridiculous  Comments,  their 
strange  interpretation  of  Scriptures,  their  absurd  ceremonies, 
fables,  childish  tales,  which  they  stedfastly  beleeve,  will  think 
they  be  scarse  rational  creatures;  their  foolish  ^  customes, 
when  they  rise  in  the  morning;  and  how  they  prepare  them- 
selves to  prayer,  to  meat,  with  what  superstitious  washings; 
how  to  their  sabbath,  to  their  other  feasts,  weddings,  burials, 
&c.  Last  of  all,  the  expectation  of  their  Messias,  and  those 
figments,  miracles,  vaine  pompe  that  shall  attend  him ;  as 
how  he  shall  terrific  the  gentiles,  and  overcome  them  by  new 
diseases ;  how  Michael  the  Archangel  shall  sound  his  trumpet, 
how  he  shall  gather  all  the  scattered  Jewes  into  the  holy  land, 
and  there  make  them  a  great  banquet,  ^  Wherein  shall  be  all 
the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  that  ever  God  made;  a  cup  of  ivine 
that  grew  in  Paradise,  and  that  hath  been  kept  in  Adam's 
cellar  ever  since.  At  the  first  course  shall  be  served  in  that 
great  oxe  in  Psal.  50.  10.  that  every  day  feeds  on  a  tJwusand 
hils ;  Job  41.  that  great  Leviathan  ;  and  a  great  bird  that 
laid  an  egge  so  big,  that  by  chance  tumbling  out  of  the  nest, 
it  knockt  down  300  tall  cedars,  and  breaking  as  it  fell,  drowned 
160  villages.  This  bird  stood  up  to  the  knees  in  the  sea,  and 
the  sea  was  so  deep,  that  a  hatchet  would  not  fall  to  the  bottom 
in  seven  yeers.  Of  their  Messias  wives  and  children  ;  Adam 
and  Eve,  &c.  and  that  one  stupend  fiction  amongst  the  rest : 
When  a  Roman  prince  asked  of  Rabbi  Jehosua  ben  Hanania, 
why  the  Jewes  God  was  compared  to  a  lion;  he  made  answer, 
he  compared  himself  to  no  ordinary  lion,  but  to  one  in  the 
wood  Ela,  which  when  he  desired  to  see,  the  Rabbin  pray'd 
to  God  he  might;  and  forthwith  the  lion  set  forward ;  «-'  But 
when  he  was  400  miles  from  Rome,  he  so  roared  that  all  the 
great-bellied  women  in  Rome  made  aborts ;  the  citie  loalls  fell 
down ;  and  when  he  came  an  hundred  miles  nearer,  and  roared 
the  second  time,  their  teeth  fell  out  of  their  head.%  the  em- 

*  Buxtorfius  Synagog.  Jud.  c.  4.  Inter  precandum  nemo  ^pd'culos  attingat,  vel 
pulicein,  aut  per  guttur  inferius  vcntum  cmittas,  Sec.  Id.  c.  .>.  et  seq.  cap.  36. 

Illic  omnia  auiinalia,  pisees,  avcs,  quos  Deus  unquam  creavit  inactabmiiur,  el 
vinum  generosum,  &c.  '  Cujus  Iap«u  codri  altissimi  000  dejcctl  sunt, 

quumque  lapsu  ovnm  fuerat  confrnctum,  pagi  I  Co  inde  submersi,  et  alluvione  inun- 
dati.  ^  Every  king  in  the  world  shall  send  him  one  of  his  daughters  to  be  hit 

TVife,  because  it  is  written  Psal.  45.  10  kings  daughters  shall  attend  on  him, 
*  Quura  qtiadringentis  adhuc  milliaribus  ab  impcrature  leo  hie  abestet,  tarn  fortitet 
rugifbat,  ut  mulieres  Romanx  abortierint  omnes,  murique,  &c 
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perour  himself  fell  dotm  dead,  and  so  the  lion  went  back. 
With  an  inHnite  number  of  such  lyes  and  forgeries,  which 
they  verily  beleeve,  feed  themselves  with  vain  hope,  and  in  the 
mean  time  wilTby  no  perswasions  be  diverted,  but  still  crucifie 
their  soules  with  a  company  of  idle  ceremonies,  live  like  slaves 
and  vagabonds,  will  not  be  relieved  or  reconciled. 

Mahometans  are  a  compound  of  Gentiles,  Jewes,  and 
Christians ;  and  so  absurd  in  their  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had 
taken  that  which  is  most  sottish  out  of  every  one  of  them  3 
full  of  idle  fables  in  their  superstitious  lavv;  their  Alcoran  it 
self  a  gallimaufrie  of  lyes,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions,  pre- 
cepts, stole  from  other  sectes,  and  confusedly  heaped  up,  to 
delude  a  company  of  rude  and  barbarous  clownes.    As  how 
birds,  beasts,  stones,  saluted  Mahomet  when  he  came  from 
-  lecha,  the  moone  came  downe  from  heaven  to  visit  him  ; 
^how"  God  sent  for  him,  spake  to  him,  &c.  with  a  company 
of  stupend  figments  of  the  angels,  sun,  moone,  and  stars, 
&c.    Of  the  day  of  judgement,  and  three  sounds  to  prepare 
to  it,  which  must  last  50000  yeers ;  of  Paradise,  which  wholly 
consists  in  coeiindi  et  comedendi  voliiptate,   and  pecorinis 
hominibiis  scriptum,  bestialis  beatitudo,  is  so  ridiculous,  that 
Virgil,  Dantes,  Lucian,  nor  any  poet  can  be  more  fabulous. 
Their  rites  and  ceremonies  are  most  vaine  and  superstitious ; 
wine  and  swines  flesh  are  utter  forbidden  by  their  law;  ^they 
must  pray  five  times  a  day ;  and  still  towards  the  south ;  wash 
before  and  after,  all  their  bodies  over,  with  many  such.  For 
fasting,  vowes,  religious  orders,   peregrinations,   they  go  far 
beyond  any  papists,    cfhey  fast  a  month  together  many  times, 
and  must  not  eat  a  bit  till  sun  be  set.    Their  Kalenders,  Der- 
Tises,  and  Torlachers,  &c.  are  more  ^  abstemious,  some  of 
them,  then  Carthusians,  Franciscans,  Anchorites;  forsake  all 
hve  solitary,  fare  hard,  goe  naked,  &c.    « Their  pilgrimages 
are  as  far  as  to  the  river  f  Ganges  (which  the  Gentiles  of 
tiiose  tracts  likewise  do)  to  wash  tiiemselves ;  for  that  river, 
as  they  hold,  hath  a  soveraign  vertue  to  purge  them  of  all 
sins,  and  no  man  can  be  saved  that  hath  not  been  washed  iii 
It.    tor  which  reason  they  come  far  and  near  from  the  Indies  • 
Maximiis  gentium  omnium  conJluj;us  est,  and  infinite  numbers 

•  Stro/.k..  Cicogna  ommf.  mag.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  Putida  rnulta  rpcenset  ex  Alcorano  ' 
de  cceIo,  stelhs,  Augclis,  Lonicerua  c.  2 1 ,  22.  1.  i .  b  O.iinnnL       i'  * 

Turc»  leneniuv  ad  meridiem.  Bredenbachius  cap.  5.  "  In  nnll  l  ? 

mensem  integrum  jcjunani  inlcrdiu,  nec  comcdeuies  nee  bibentes,  Ac  a  n7Z 

unquam  multi  per  totam  ifitatcra  c-.irnil)us  Tcscumur.  Leo  Afer  ct  • 

torn.  1.  cap  ,7.  ,8.  fGoturdua  Arthiu  ca.  00.  hist.' orient  Indi»  OniZ 

«t  exp.a,onum  esse  Gangem;  el  nec  mundum  ab  omni  Peccato  nec   dvum 'fieri 
l.os.e,  qui  non  hoc  flumine  se  abluat :  quam  ob  causam  ex  tota  India,  &c 
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yeerly  resort  to  it.    Others  go  as  far  as  Media  to  Mahomet's 
tombe,  which  journey  is  both  miraculous  and  meritorious. 
The  ceremonies  of  flinging  stones  to  stone  the  divel ;  of  eating 
a  camell  at  Cairo  by  the  way;  their  fastings,  their  running  till 
they  sweat,   their  long  prayers,   Mahomet's  temple,  tombe, 
and  building  of  it,  would  aske  a  whole  volume  to  dilate :  and 
for  their  paines  taken  in  this  holy  pilgrimage,  all  their  sins  are 
forgiven,  and  they  reputed  for  so  many  Saints.    And  divers  of 
them  with  hot  bricks,  when  they  return,  will  put  out  their 
eys,  ^Ihat  they  never  after  see  any  prophane  thing,  bite  out 
their  tongues,  ^c.    They  look  for  their  prophet  Mahomet  as 
Jewes  doe  for  their  Messias.    Read  more  of  their  customes, 
rites,  ceremonies,  in  Lonicerus  Turcic.  hist.  torn.  1.  from  the 
]Oth  to  the  24th  chapter.     Bredenbachius  cap.  4.  5.  6.  Leo 
Afer  lib.  1.  Busbequius,  Sabellicus,  Purchas  lib.  3.  cap.  3  et 
4.  5.  Theodorus  Bibliander,  &c.    Many  foolish  ceremonies  you 
shall  finde  in  them ;  and  which  is  most  to  be  lamented,  the 
people  are  generally  so  curious  in  observing  of  them,  that  if  the 
least  circumstance  be  omitted,  they  think  they  shall  be  damned ; 
'tis  an  irremissible  offence,  and  can  hardly  be  forgiven.    I  kept 
in  my  house,  amongst  my  followers  (saith  ^  Busbequius,  some- 
times the  Turke's  orator  in  Constantinople)  a  Turkey  boye  that 
by  chance  did  eat  shell-fish,  a  meat  forbidden  by  their  law ;  but 
the  next  day  when  he  kpew  what  he  had  done,  he  was  not  only 
sick  to  cast  and  vomit,  but  very  much  troubled  in  minde,  would 
weep  and  <^  grieve  many  dayes  after,  torment  himself  for  his  foule 
offence.    Another  Turke  being  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine  in  his 
cellar,  first  made  a  huge  noise  and  filthy  faces,  ^  to  warn  his 
soule  (as  he  said)  that  it  should  not  be  guilty  of  tliat  foule  fact 
which  he  ims  to  commit.    With  such  toyes  as  these,  are  men 
kept  in  awe,  and  so  cowed,  that  they  dare  -not  resist,  or  offend 
the  least  circumstance  of  their  law,  for  conscience  sake  misled 
by  superstition,  which  no  humane  edict  otherwise,  no  force  of 
arms  could  have  enforced.  ,  . 

In  the  last  place  are  Pseudo-Christians:  in  describmg  of 
whose  superstitious  symptomes,  as  a  mixture  of  the  rest,  I 
may  say  that  which  S^  Benedict  once  saw  in  a  vision  ;  one 
divel  in  the  market  place,  but  ten  in  a  monastery,  because  there 
was  more  work ;  in  populous  cities,  they  would  swear  and  for- 
swear, lye,  falsifie,  deceive  fast  enough  of  themselves,  one 
divel  could  circumvent  a  thousand ;  but  in  their  religious 
houses  a  thousand  divels  could  scarse  tempt  one  silly  monke. 

.  Quia  nil  volunt  deincepa  vldere.  "  The  German  Ambassador  J-irkey. 

c  Nullum  se  conflictandi  finem  facit.  "  Ut  in  aliquem  angulura  se  rec.peret, 

ne  reu»  fieret  ejus  delicti  quod  ipse  erat  admissurus. 
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All  the  principal  divels  I  think  busie  themselves  in  subverting 
Christians;    Jewes,   Gentiles,   and   Mahometans   are  extra 
caulem,  out  of  the  fold,  and  need  no  such  attendance;  they 
make  no  resistance;  ^  eos  enim  pulsare  negligit,  quos  quieto 
jure  possidere  se  sentit,  they  are  his  own  already;  but  Chris- 
tians have  that  shield  of  faith,  sword  of  the  spirit  to  resist, 
and  must  have  a  great  deal  of  battery  before  they  can  be  over- 
.    come.    That  the  divel  is  most  busie  amongst  us  that  are  of 
the  true  church,  appears  by  those  several  oppositions,  heresies, 
schismes,  which  in  all  ages  he  hath  raised  to  subvert  it,  and 
in  that  of  Rome  especially,  wherein  Antichrist  himself  now 
sits  and  playes  his  prize.    This  mystery  of  iniquity  began  to 
work  even  in  the  Apostles  time ;  many  Antichrists  and  here- 
tiques  were  abroad,  many  sprung  up  since,  many  now  present, 
and  will  be  to  the  worlds  end,  to  dementate  mens  mindes,  to 
seduce  and  captivate  their  soules.    Their  symptomes  I  know 
not  how  better  to  express,  then  in  that  twofold  division,  of 
such  as  lead,  and  are  led.    Such  as  lead  are  heretiques,  schis- 
matickes,  false  prophets,  impostors,  and  their  ministers :  they 
have  some  common  symptomes,  some  peculiar.  Common; 
as  madness,  folly,  pride,   insolency,  arrogancy,  singularity, 
peevishness,  obstinacy,  impudence,  scorn  and  contempt  of  all 
other  sects : 

NuIIius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  magistri ; 
They  will  approve  of  nought  but  what  they  first  invent  them- 
selves, no  mterpretation  good  but  what  their  infallible  spirit 
dictates;  none  shall  be  in  semndis,  no  not  in  tertiis,  they  are 
onely  wise,  onely  learned  in  the  truth;  all  damned  but  they 
andtheir  followers  ;  c^dem  saipturarum  facmnt  ad  material 
suam  saith  Tertulhan ;  they  make  a  slaughter  of  Scriptures, 

ZtT-  ^  ^^"^  *°  ^heir  own  ends.    So  irrefra- 

gable,  in  the  mean  time,  that  what  they  have  once  said,  they 

Snr  n''     "^^J"*^^"'  in  whole  tomes,  duplications,  tripli- 
can     A  bT'  ^"i^r  '°  ^^^"^^       self- conceited,  say  what  you 
(erroneously  some  say)  speaks  of  P.  Aliardus, 
crncelf  S  T'l  ^'V^^/SO  sic.     Though  all  the  fathers 

f  t-  fi:  ^-f  Gregory  well  notes  of  such  as  are  ver- 
tiginous, they  t  ank  all  turns  round  and  moves,  all  en  ;  \Zn 

tXZZc  Magallianus  the 

Jesuite  in  his  Comment  on  the  first  of  Timothy  can  G  ver^  20 
and  Aip,,,„3,3  de  Castro  lib.  1.  adversuTZrZs  ' 

''y,  (they  might  have  taken  themselves  by  the  noses  when 

*Gregor.  Horn.         •'Eoist  lOO  cn  »  o  ii 

omnia  moveri,  omuia  iia  fa  Jsunt.  qu'um  error  iJ^^m  sT""''*" 
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they  said  it)  » First  they  affect  novelties  and  ioyes,  and  prefer 
falsehood  before  truth.  Secondly,  tJmj  care' not  what  they 
say  ;  that  which  rashness  and  folly  hath  brought  out,  pride 
afterward,  peevishness  and  contumacy  shall  maintain  to  the 
last  gasp.^  Peculiar  symptomes  are  prodigious  paradoxes, 
new  doctrines,  vain  phantasmes,  which  are  many  and  divers 
as  they  tliemselves.  =  Nicholaites  of  old  would  have  wives  in 
common.  Montanists  would  not  marry  at  all,  nor  Tatians; 
forbidding  all  flesh.  Severians,  wine.  Adamians  go  naked, 
d  because  Adam  did  so  in  Paradise ;  and  some  barefoot  all 
their  lives,  because  God,  Exod.  3.  and  Joshua  5.  bid  Moses 
so  to  doe;  and  Isay  20.  was  bid  put  off  his  shooes.  Mani- 
chees  hold  that  Pythagorian  transmigration  of  souks  from  men 
to  beasts.  ^  The  Circumcellions  in  Africke,  with  a  mad  cruelty 
made  away  themselves,  some  by  fire,  icater,  breaking  their 
neckes,  and  seduced  others  to  doe  the  like,  threatning  some  if 
they  did  not;  with  a  thousand  such:  as  you  may  read  in 
S  Austin,  (for  there  were  fourscore  and  eleven  heresies  in  his 
times,  besides  schismes  and  smaller  factions)  Epiphanius, 
Alphonsus  de  Castro,  Danj^us,  Gab.  Prateolus,  &c.  Of 
prophets,  enthusiasts  and  impostors,  our  ecclesiastical  stories 
aflPord  many  examples  ;  of  Eljas  and  Christs,  as  our  ^  Eudo  de 
stellis,  a  Brittain  in  King  S'tephen's  time,  that  went  invisible, 
translated  himself  from  one  to  another  in  a  moment,  fed  thou- 
sands with  good  chear  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  suchj 
nothing  so  common  as  miracles,  visions,  revelations,  prophe- 
sies. Now  what  these  brain-sick  heretiques  once  broach,  and 
impostors  set  on  foot,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  false,  and  pro- 
digious, the  common  people  will  follow  and  beleeve.  It  will 
run  along  like  murrain  in  cattel,  scab  in  sheep.  Nulla  scabies, 
*  as  he  said,  superslitione  scabiosior  :  as  he  that  is  i)itten  with  a 
mad  dogg  bites  others,  and  all  in  the  end  become  mad.  Either 
out  of  affection  of  novelty,  simplicity,  blinde  zeal,  hope  and 
feare,  the  giddy-headed  multitude  will  embrace  it,  and  without 
farther  examination  approve  it. 

Sed  Vetera  querimur,  these  are  old,  /iccc  prius  fuere.  In 
our  dayes  we  have  a  new  scene  of  superstitious  impostors  and 
heretiques,  a  new  company  of  actors,  of  Antichrists,  that  great 
Antichrist  himself :  A  rope  of  Po})es,  that  by  their  greatness  and 
authority  bear  down  all  before  them  :  who  from  that  time  tliey 

■Res  novas  affcctant  ct  inutiles,  falsa  veris  prxfcrunt.  2.  Quod  tcmcrilas  cffuticrit, 
id  superbia  post  tnodum  tuebitur  et  coniuniaria,  &c.  ''Sec  more  in  Vincent. 

Lyrin.  «  Aust.  de  hteres.  usus  mulicnim  indiffercns.  ^  Quod  ante 

peccavit  Adam,  nudus  erat.  '  Alii  nudis  pcdibus  semper  ambulant.  flnsana 

ferltate  sibi  noii  pan  unl,  nam  per  niortes  varias  pra:ci)iinonim  aquirum  ct  igniiim, 
seipsos  Iiccaut,  ct  in  istum  furorem  alios  cogunt,  mortem  minantcs  ni  faciant, 
f  Elcnch.  hieret.  ab  orbc  condito.  Nidjrigensis.  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  >Jovian. 

Pont.  Ant.  Dial. 
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proclaimed  themselves  universal  bishops,  to  establisli  their  own 
kingdome,  soveraignty,  greatness,  and  to  enrich  themselves, 
brought  in  such  a  company  of  humane  traditions,  purgatory, 
Limbiis  Patrum,  Infantum,  and  all  that  subterranean  geogra- 
phy, masse,  adoration  of  saints,  almes,  fastings,  buls,  indul- 
gences, orders,  friers,  images,  shrines,  musty  reliques,  excom- 
munications, confessions,  satisfactions,  blinde  obediences,  vowes, 
pilgrimages,  peregrinations,  with  many  such  curious  toye?, 
intricate  subtleties,  gross  errours,  obscure  questions,  to  vindi- 
cate the  better  and  set  a  gloss  upon  them,  that  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  was  quite  eclipsed,  darkness  over  all,  the  Scriptures 
concealed,  legends  brought  in,  religion  banished,  hypocritical 
superstition  exalted,  and  the  church  it  self  a  obscured  and  per- 
secuted.   Christ  and  his  members  crucified  more,  saith  Benzo, 
by  a  few  necromanticall,  atheistical  popes,  then  ever  it  was  by 
b  Julian  the  apostate.  Porphyrins  the  platonist,  Celsus  the  phy- 
sician, Libanius  the  sophisterj  by  those  heathen  emperours, 
Hunnes,  Gothes,  and  Vandals.  What  each  of  them  did,  by  what 
meanes,  at  what  times,  quibus  aiixiliis,  superstition  climbed 
to  this  height,  traditions  encreased,  and  Antichrist  himself 
came  to  his  estate,  let  Magdeburgenses,  Kemnisius,  Osiander, 
Bale,  Mornay,  Fox,  Usher,  and  many  others  relate.     In  the 
mean  time,   he  that  shall  buf  see  their  prophane  rites  and 
foolish  customes,  how  superstitiously  kept,  how  strictly  ob- 
served, their  multitude  of  saints,  images,  that  ral)ble  of  Romish 
deities,  for  trades,  professions,  diseases,  persons,  offices,  coun- 
tries, places ;  St.  George  for  England;  St.  Denis  for  France; 
Patrick,  Ireland ;  Andrew,  Scotland ;  lago,  Spain ;  &c.  Gre- 
gory for  students ;  Luke  for  painters;  Cosmus  and  Damian  for 
philosophers;   Crispine,  shooemakers ;    Kathcrine,  spinners; 
&c.  Anthony  for  pigs  ;   Gallus,  geese ;   Wenceslaus,  sheep  ; 
Pelagius,  oxen ;  Sebastian,  the  plague ;  Valentine,  falling  sick- 
ness ;   Apollonia,  tooth-ach ;  Petronella  for  agues ;   and  the 
Virgm  Mary  for  sea  and  land,  for  all  parties,  offices.     He  that 
shall  observe  these  things,   their  shrines,   images,  oblations, 
pendants,  adorations,  pilgrimages  they  make  to  them;  what 
creeping  to  crosses,  our  lady  of  Lauretta's  rich    gownes,  her 
donaries,  the  cost  bestowed  on  images,  and  number  of  suiters  : 
St.  Nicholas  Burge  in  France;  our  S*.  Thomas  shrine  of  old  at 
Canterbury;  those  reliques  at  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Genoa,  Lions, 
l-ratum,      Denis ;  and  how  many  thousands  come  yecrly  to 
ofter  to  them,  with  what  cost,  trouble,  anxiety,  superstition, 

l.n.f '""i ^*6ano»  nomen  ejus  persequi  non  poterat,  sub  sppcie  reliinonis  fm-irfu. 
Icnter  5ubvertere  d.q.oncbat.         »  Tliat  writ  <le  prafcsso  against  Cbris3  ct  Mcstl 
numDeum  (ut  Socrates  lib.  3.  c.p.  l<,.)  ,cripturim  nx.^la%l."am  ^Tc  cl^ 
in  Julianuni,  Orieincra  n  Ce  sum  &r  .r?     '    "  "'» "'"^K'"""'" 
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(for  forty  several  masses  are  daily  said  in  some  of  their 
»  churches,  and  they  rise  at  all  houres  of  the  night  to  masse, 
come  bare-foot,  &c.)  how  they  spend  themselves,  times, 
goods,  lives,  fortunes,  in  such  ridiculous  observations;  their 
tales  and  figments,  false  miracles,  buying  and  selling  of  ])ar- 
dons,  indulgences  for  40000  yeers  to  come;  their  processions 
on  set  dayes,  their  strict  fastings,  monkes,  anchorites,  frier 
mendicants,  Franciscans,  Carthusians,  &c.  Their  vigils  and 
fasts,  their  ceremonies  at  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  Candlemas, 
Palme-sunday,  Blase,  S*.  Martin,  8*.  Nicholas-day;  their  ado- 
rations, exorcismes,  &c.  will  think  all  those  Grecian,  Pagan, 
Mahometan  superstitions,  gods,  idols,  and  ceremonies,  the. 
name,  time  and  place,  halait  onely  altered,  to  have  degenerated 
into  Christians.  Whilst  they  prefer  traditions  before  scrip- 
tures ;  those  evangelical  councels,  poverty,  obedience,  vowes, 
almes,  fasting,  supererogations,  before  Gods  commandements ; 
their  own  ordinances  in  stead  of  his  precepts,  and  keep  them 
in  ignorance,  blindnesse.  They  have  brought  the  common 
people  into  such  a  case,  by  their  cunning  conveiances,  strict 
discipline  and  servile  education,  that  upon  pain  of  damnation 
they  dare  not  break  the  least  ceremony,  tradition,  edict :  hold 
it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  a  bit  of  meat  in  Lent,  then  kill  a  man  : 
their  consciences  are  so  terrified,  that  they  are  ready  to  de- 
spair if  a  small  ceremony  be  omitted ;  and  will  accuse 
their  own  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  neerest  and 
dearest  friends  of  heresie,  if  they  doe  not  as  they  doe ;  will  be 
their  chief  executioners,  and  helpe  first  to  bring  a  fagot  to  burn 
them.  What  mulct,  what  penance  soever  is  enjoyned,  they 
dare  not  but  doe  it;  tumble  with  S*.  Francis  in  the  mire 
amongst  hogs,  if  they  be  appointed ;  go  woUward,  whip  them- 
selves, build  hospitals,  abbies,  &c.  go  to  the  East  or  West  In- 
dies, kill  a  king,  or  run  upon  a  sword  point :  they  performe  all, 
without  any  muttering  or  hesitation,  beleeve  all. 

^  Ut  pueri  infantes  credunt  signa  omnia  ahena 
Vivei'e,  et  esse  homines,  et  sic  isti  omnia  ficta 
Vera  putant,  credunt  signis  cor  inesse  ahenis. 

As  children  thinke  their  babies  live  to  be. 
Doe  they  these  brazen  images  they  see. 

And  whilst  the  ruder  sort  are  so  carried  headlong  with  blinde 
zeal,  are  so  gulled  and  tortured  by  their  supersthions,  their  own 
too  credulous  simplicity  and  ignorance,  their  Epicurean  popes, 
and  hypocritical  cardinals  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  are  merry 
in  their  chambers  with  their  punkes  j  they  do  indulgere  genio, 

•  As  at  our  Ladie's  church  at  Bergamo  in  Italy.  *  Lucilius  lib.  1 .  cap.  23.  de 

falsa  relig. 
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and  make  much  of  themselves.     The  middle  sort,  some  for 
private  gain,  hope  of  ecclesiasticall  preferment,  (quis  e.rpedivit 
psittaco  suum  %a/fe)  popularity,  base  flattery,  must  and  will  be- 
leeve  all  their  paradoxes  and  absurd  tenents  without  exception  ; 
and  as  obstinately  maintain,  and  put  in  practice,  all  their  tradi- 
tions and  idolatrous  ceremonies  (for  their  religion  is  lialfe  a 
trade)  to  the  death ;  they  will  defend  all,  the  golden  legend  it 
self,  with  all  the  lyes  and  tales  in,  it :  as  that  of  S*.  Georp-e,  S*. 
Christopher,  S'.  Winifred,  S*.  Denis,  &c.    It  is  a  wonder^  see 
how  Nic.  Harpsfield  that  pharisaical  impostor  amongst  the  rest 
Ecclesiast.  hist.  cap.  22.   s^ec.  prim.  sex.  puzzles  himself  to 
vindicate  that  ridiculous  fable  of       Ursula  and  tiie  eleven 
thousand  virgins ;  as,  when  they  lived,  how  they  came  to  Cul- 
len,  by  whom  martyred,  &c.  though  he  can  say  nothing  for  it, 
yet  he  must  and  will  approve  it :  nobilitavit  (inquit)  Jwc  »  s(b~ 
atlum  Ursula  cum  comitibus,  cujus  historia  uiinam  tarn  mihi 
esset  expedita  et  certa,  quam  in  animo  meo  certum  ac  expeditum 
est,  earn  esse  cum  sodalibus  beatam  in  coslis  virginem  They 
must  and  will  (1  say)  either  out  of  blinde  zeal  beleeve,  vary 
the^r  compass  with  the  rest,  as  the  latitude  of  religion  varies  • 
apply  themselves  to  the  times  and  seasons,  and  for  feare  and 
flattery  are  content  to  subscribe  and  doe  all  tiiat  in  them  lies  to 
maintam  and  defend  their  present  government,  and  slavish  re- 
ligious schoolmen    canonists,  jesuites,  friers,  priests,  orators, 
sophisters,  who  either  for  that  they  had  nothing  else  to  doe 
luxuriant  mts  knew  not  otherwise  how  to  busie  themselves  in 
those  id  e  times,  (for  the  church  then  had  few  or  no  open  ad- 
versaries) or  better  to  defend  their  lyes,  fictions,  miracles- 
transubstantions  traditions,  popes,  pardons,  purgatories,  masses 
mipossibihties   &c.  with  glorious  shews,  fairi'  pretencTs  bS 
words,  and  plausible  wits  have  coyned  'a  thousand  idL  que  ? 
deal'  ^;;i^'.^^'r^-"^?"'^t>eties,  obs  and  sols,  such  tro?,olo. 
gical,  allegorical  expositions,  to  salve  all  appearances,  obiec 
tions,  such  quirks  and  quiddities,  Quodlibetaries,  as  Bale  salth 
of  Ferribrigge  and  Strode,  instances,  ampliat  ons    dec  ees 

preS'errr^'  "  '''''  co'mmentiies,  g S 

l.Zn     '  V^"^^  Of  mad  sophisters,      J  r 

with  a  T:,,  ''''''''''  Sorbonists,  'Si  on  es 


•An.  441 


fundamento  ei  tcrmino?  An  levi,..  sit  homT.n  '  ■  ^"1"'""  '•"pedum  pro.lurcre  sir 
consuere  ?  '^"minem  jugulare  quam  die  dominico  calceui 
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a  foundation  or  terme,  make  a  whore  a  virgin  ?  Fetch  Trajan's 
soule^  from  hell,  nnd  how  ?  with  a  rabble  of  questions  about 
hell  fire  :  whether  it  be  a  greater  sin  to  kill  a  man,  or  to  clout 
shooes  upon  a  Sunday  ?  Whether  God  can  make  another  God 
like  unto  himself?  Such,  saith  Kemnisius,  are  most  of  your 
schoolmen,  (meer  alchymists)  200  commentators  on  Peter 
Lambard ;  {Pitsius  catal.  scriptorum  Anglic,  reckons  up 
180  English  commentators  alone,  on  the  matter  of  the  sen- 
tences) Scotists,  Thomists,  Reals,  Nominals,  &c.  and  so  per- 
haps that  of  Saint  ^  Austin  may  be  verefied.  Indocti  rajnunt 
caelum,  docti  interim  descendmit  ad  vifermim.  Thus  they  con- 
tinued in  such  errour,  blindness,  decrees,  sophismes,  supersti- 
tions; idle  ceremonies  and  traditions  were  the  sum  of  their 
new  coyned  holiness  and  religion,  and  by  these  knaveries  and 
stratagems  they  were  able  to  involve  multitudes,  to  deceive  the 
most  sanctified  soules,  and  if  it  were  possible,  the  very  elect. 
In  the  mean  time  the  true  church,  as  wine  and  water  mixt,  lay 
hid  and  obscure  to  speak  of,  till  Luther's  time,  who  began 
upon  a  sudden  to  defecate,  and  as  another  sun,  to  drive  away 
those  foggy  mists  of  superstition,  to  restore  it  to  that  purity  of 
the  primitive  church.  And  after  him,  many  good  and  godly 
men,  divine  spirits,  have  done  their  endeavors,  and  still  doe. 

^  And  what  their  ignorance  esteem'd  so  holy. 
Our  wiser  ages  do  accompt  as  folly. 

But  see  the  divel,  that  will  never  suffer  the  church  to  be  quiet 
or  at  rest :  no  garden  so  well  tilled  but  some  noxious  weedes 
grow  up  in  it ;  no  wheat  but  it  hath  some  tares ;  we  have  a 
mad  giddy  company  of  precisians,  schismaticks,  and  some  he- 
retiques  even  in  our  own  bosomes  in  another  extreara. 

Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia  in  contraria  currunt  5 
That  out  of  too  much  zeale  in  opposition  to  Antichrist,  humane 
traditions,  those  Romish  rites  and  superstitions  will  quite  de- 
molish all,  they  will  admit  of  no  ceremonies  at  all,  no  fasting 
dayes,  no  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  communion,  no  church 
musick,  &c.  no  bishops  courts,  no  church  government, 
raile  at  all  our  church  discipline,  will  not  hold  their  tongues, 
and  all  for  the  peace  of  thee,  O  Sion.  No,  not  so  much 
as  degrees,  some  of  them  will  tolerate,  or  universities :  all 
humane  learning,  ('tis  cloaca  diaboli)  hoods,  habits,  cap 
and  surplcss,  such  as  are  things  indificrent  in  themselves,  and 
wholly  for  ornament,  decency,  or  distinction  sake,  they  abhor, 
hate,  and  snulF  at,  as  a  stone  horse  when  he  meets  a  bear: 
they  make  matters  of  conscience  of  them,  and  will  rather  for- 


■  De  doct.  Chriiiian. 
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sake  their  livings  then  subscribe  to  them  :  They  will  admit  of 
no  holydayes,  or  honest  recreations,  as  of  hawking,  hunting, 
&c.  no  churches,  no  bels,  some  of  them,  because  papists  use 
them  :  no  discipline,  no  ^  ceremonies  but  what  they  invent 
themselves  :  no  interpretations  of  scriptures,  no  comments  of 
fathers,  no  councels,  but  such  as  their  own  phantastical  spirits 
dictate,  or  Recta  ratio,  as  Socinians,  by  which  spirit  misled, 
many  times  they  broach  as  prodigious  paradoxes  as  .papists 
themselves.  Some  of  them  turn  prophets,  have  secret  revela- 
tions, will  be  of  privy  councel  with  God  himself,  and  know  all 
his  secrets ;  ^  Per  capillos  Spiritim  sanctum  tenent,  et  omnia 
sciunt  cum  sint  asini  omnium  obstinatissimi.  A  company  of 
giddy  heads  will  take  upon  them  to  define  how  many  shall  be 
saved,  and  who  damned  in  a  parish  j  where  they  shall  sit  in 
heaven,  interpret  apocalypses,  {Commentatores  prcecipites  et 
vertiginosos,  one  cals  them,  as  well  he  might)  and  those  hid- 
den^ mysteries  to  private  persons,  times,  places,  as  their  own 
spirit  informs  them,  private  revelations  shall  suggest ;  and  pre- 
cisely set  down  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what 
yeer,  what  moneth,  what  day.  Some  of  them  again  have  such 
strong  faith,  so  presumptuous,  they  will  goe  into  infected 
houses,  expel  divels,  and  fast  forty  dayes,  as  Christ  himself 
did.  Some  call  God  and  his  attributes  into  question,  as  Vorstius 
and  Socinus ;  some  princes,  civil  magistrates,  and  their  autho- 
rities, as  Anabaptists ;  will  doe  all  their  own  private  spirit  dic- 
tates, and  nothing  else.  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  and 
those  Amsterdamian  sectes  and  sectaries,  are  led  all  by  so 
many  private  spirits.  It  is  a  wonder  to  reveal  what  passages 
Sleidan  relates  in  his  Commentaries,  of  Cretinke,  Knipper- 
doling,  and  their  associates,  those  mad  men  of  Munster  in 
Germany;  what  strange  enthusiasmes,  sottish  revelations  they 
had,  how  absurdly  they  carried  themselves,  deluded  others  • 
and  as  prophane  Machiavel  in  his  political  disputations  holds 
ot  christian  religion,  in  general  it  doth  enervate,  debilitate, 
take  away  mens  spirits  and  courage  from  them,  simpliciorcs 
reddit  homines,  breeds  nothing  so  couragious  souldiers  as  that 
Koman ;  we  may  say  of  these  peculiar  sects,  their  religion 
takes  away  not  spirits  onely,  but  wit  and  judgement,  and  de- 
prives them  of  their  understanding.  For  some  of  them  are  =o 
tar  gone  with  their  private  enthusiasmes  and  revelations  that 
Uiey  are  quite  mad  out  of  their  wits.  What  greater  madness 
can  there  be,  then  for  a  man  to  take  upon  him  to  be  God,  as 
some  doe?  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  Elias,  and  what  not  ?  In  '^Po- 
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land  1518.  in  the  reign  of  king  Siglsmund,  one  said  he  was 
Christ,  and  got  him  12  apostles,  come  to  judge  the  world,  and 
strangely  deluded  the  commons.    "  One  David  George,  an  illi- 
terate painter,  not  many  yeers  since,  did  as  much  in  Holland, 
took  upon  him  to  be  the  Messias,  and  had  many  followers! 
Benedictus  Victorinus^  Faventinus  coiisil.  15.  writes  as  much 
of  one  Honorius,  that  thought  he  was  not  onely  inspired  as  a 
prophet,  but  that  he  was  a  god  himself,  and  had  ''familiar 
conference  with  God  and  his  angels.    Lavat.  de  sped.  c.  2. 
part.  1.  hath  a  story  of  one  John  Sartorius,  that  thought  he  was 
the  prophet  Elias,  and  cap.  7.  of  divers  others  that  had  confer- 
ence with  angels,  were  saints,  prophets;  Wierus  lib.  3.deLamiis 
c.  7.  makes  mention  of  a  prophet  of  Groning  that  said  he  was 
God  the  Father ;  of  an  Italian  and  Spanish  prophet  that  held 
as  much.  We  need  not  rove  so  far  abroad;  we  have  familiar  ex- 
amples at  home.    Racket  that  said  he  was  Christ ;  Coppinger 
and  Arthington  his  disciples  :   ^  Burchet  and  Hovatus  burned 
at  Norwich.    We  are  never  likely  seven  yeers  together,  with- 
out some  such  new  prophets  that  have  several  inspirations, 
some  to  convert  the  Jewes ;  some  fast  forty  dayes ;  go  with 
Daniel  to  the  lions  den ;  some  foretel  strange  things,  some  for 
one  thing,  some  for  another.    Great  precisians  of  mean  con- 
ditions and  very  illiterate,  most  part  by  a  preposterous  zeale, 
fasting,  meditation,  melancholy,  are  brought  into  those  gross 
errours  and  inconveniences.    Of  those  men  I  may  conclude 
generally,  that  howsoever  they  may  seem  to  be  discreet,  and 
men  of  understanding  in  other  matters,  discourse  well,  Icesam 
hahent  imaginationem,  they  are  like  comets,  round  in  all 
places,  but  only  where  they  blaze,  cetera  sani,  they  have  im- 
pregnable wits  many  of  them,  and  discreet  otherwise,  but  in 
this  their  madness  and  folly  breaks  out  beyond  measure,  in  in- 
Jinitum  erumpit  stuliitia.    They  are  certainly  far  gone  with 
melancholy,  if  not  quite  mad ;  and  have  more  need  of  physick 
then  many  a  man  that  keeps  his  bed ;  more  need  of  hellebor 
then  those  that  are  in  bedlam. 

» Guleciard.  descrip.   Belg.   com.  Plures  habuit  asseclas  ab   iisdcm  honoratus. 
Heti.  Nicholas  at  Leiden  1380,  such  a  one.  *  See  Camden's  Annals  f.  242. 

&  285. 
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Prognosticks  of  Religious  Melancholy. 

You  may  guess  at  the  prognosticks,  by  the  symptomes. 
What  can  these  signes  foretel  otherwise  then  folly,  dotage, 
madness,  gross  ignorance,  despair,  obstinacy,  a  reprobate  sense, 
^  a  bad  end  ?  What  else  can  superstition,  heresie  produce, 
but  wars,  tumults,  uproares,  torture  of  soules,  and  despaire, 
a  desolate  land,  as  Jeremy  teacheth  cap.  7-  34.  when  they 
commit  idolatry,  and  walk  after  their  own  wayes  ?  how  should 
it  be  otherwise  with  them  ?  What  can  they  expect  but  blast- 
^"S">  famine,  dearth,  and  all  the  plagues  of  ^Egypt,  as  Amos 
denounceth,  cap.  4.  vers.  9.  10.  to  be  led  into  captivity?  If 
our  hopes  be  frustrate,  we  sowe  much  and  bring  in  little,  eat 
and  have  not  enough,  drink  and  are  not  filled,  clothe  and  be 
not  warme,  ^c.  Haggai  1.  6.  we  look ^  for  much  and  it  comes 
to  little,  whence  is  it?  His  house  teas  waste,  they  came  to 
their  own  houses,  vers.  10.  therefore  the  heaven  staid  his  dew, 
the  earth  his- fruit.  Because  we  are  superstitious,  irreligious, 
we  do  not  serve  God  as  we  ought,  all  these  plagues  and  miseries 
come  upon  us;  what  can  we  look  for  else  but  mutual  wars, 
slaughters,  fearfull  ends  in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  to  come  eter- 
nal damnation?  What  is  it  that  hath  caused  so  many  feral 
battles  to  be  fought,  so  much  christian  blood  shed,  but  super- 
stition ?  That  Spanish  inquisition,  racks,  wheels,  tortures,  tor- 
ments, whence  do  they  proceed  ?  from  superstition.  Bodine  the 
Frenchman  in  his  ^meth)d.  hist,  accounts  Englishmen  Barba- 
rians, for  their  civil  wars  :  but  let  him  but  reade  those  Pharsa- 
lian  fields  fought  of  late  in  France  for  religion,  their  massacres, 
wherejn,  by  their  own  relations  in  24  yeers,  I  know  not  how 
maiiy  millions  have  been  consumed,  whole  families  and  cities, 
and  he  shall  find  ours  to  have  been  but  velitations  to  theirs. 
But  It  Iiath  ever  been  the  custome  of  heretiques  and  idolaters, 
when  they  are  plagued  for  their  sins,  and  Gods  just  judge- 
ments come  upon  them,  not  to  acknowledge  any  fault  in'them- 
selves,  but  still  impute  it  unto  others.  In  Cyprian's  time,  it 
was  much  controverted  betwixt  him  and  Demetrius,  an  idolater, 
who  should  be  the  cause  of  those  present  calamities.  Deme- 
trius laid  all  the  fault  on  christians,  (and  so  they  did  ever  in  the 

S  rn^lln^  '^Tu-  '""f  t»nta  vi,  infixi  semel  erroris,  they 

Led  blasphem.ng.    Nubngens.s  e  9.  Hb.  1.  Jer.  7.  2.0.  Amos.  5.  5.  b  ,  qJ. 

Pophnenus  Lcriiis  piief.  hist.  Rich.  Diiioth.  ' 
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primitive  church,  as  appears  by  the  first  book  of  ''Arnobius) 
b  that  there  were  not  such  ordinary  sliowres  in  winter,  the 
ripening  heat  in  summer,  so  seasonable  springs,  fruitfull  au- 
tamnes,  no  marble  mines  in  the  mountaines,  less  gold  and 
silver  then  of  old;  that  husbandmen,  seamen,  souldkrs,  all 
were  scanted;  justice,  friendship,  sJcill  in  arts,  all  was  de- 
cayed, and  that  through  christians  default,  and  all  their  other 
miseries  from  them,  quod  Dii  nostri  a  wbis  non  colantur,  be- 
cause they  did  not  worship  their  gods.    But  Cyprian  retorts 
all  upon  him  again,  as  appears  by  his  tract  against  him,  'Tis 
true  tlie  world  is  miserably  tormented  and  shaken  with  wars, 
dearth,  famine,  fire,  inundations,  plagues,  and  many  feral  dis- 
eases rage  amongst  us,,  sed  non  ut  tu  quereris  ista  acddunt 
quod  Dii  vestri  a  nobis  non  colantur,  sed  quod  a  vobis  mn 
colatur  Deus,  a  quibus  nec  quceritur,  nec  timetur.     Not  as 
thou  complainest,  that  we  do  not  worship  your  Gods,  but 
because  you  are  idolaters,  and  do  not  serve  the  true  God,  riei- 
ther  seeke  him,  nor  feare  him  as  you  ought.    Our  papists  object 
as  much  to  us,  and  account  us  heretiques,  we  them;  the  Turkes 
esteem  of  both  as  infidels,  and  we  them  as  a  company  of  Pa- 
gans, J  ewes  against  all ;  When  indeed  there  is  a  generall  fault 
in  us  all,  and  sometlring  in  the  very  best,  which  may  justly 
deserve  Gods  wrath,  and  pull  these  miseries  upon  our  heads. 
I  will  say  nothing  here  of  those  vaine  cares,  torments,  needless 
works,  pennance,  pilgrimages,  pseudomartyrdorae,  &c.  We 
heap  upon  our  selves  unnecessary  troubles,  observations ;  we 
punish  our  bodies,  as  in  Turkic  (saith  Busbequius  Zeg.  Turcic. 
ep,  3.)  one  did,  that  was  much  affected  with  musicke,  and  to 
heave  boyes  sing,  but  very  swperstitixms ;  an  old  sybil  coming 
to  his  house  or  an  holy  woman  (as  that  place  yeelds  many) 
took  him  downe  for  it,  and  told  hhn,  that  in  that  otlmr  world 
he  should  suffer  for  it;  thereupon  he  flung  his  nche  and  costly 
instruments  which  he  had  ^^^eckt  with  jeweU,  all  at  ome 
into  the  fire     He  was  served  in  silver  plate,  and  had  goodly 
houslM-sinffe :  a  Mle  after,  another  religious  man  repre- 
hended liimin  Wee  sort,  and  from  thencejorth  he 
.  1.     T„„/  nf  «//  a  decree  came  forth  because 

■in  earthen  vessels.    Last  oj  an,  a  aecrte  l.u</^c  ./ 

Turkes  might  not  drink  wine  themselves,  tJmt  neithei  Jewc  nor 

a  Advcrs.  gen.es  lib.  1.  Postqaam  in  munJo  Chri.tiana  Re,vs  ccepit,  ter«n^  c^bem 
.  ,,erl,sse,  ct  Lutis  malis  affectum  ^^^^  S'^-^l  l'"^ ^^^.Z^' flagnJSa,  nec 
Lyeme,  nec  estate  tanta  imbr.um  cop.a,      /jT^^f;™^^^^  minus  de 

vernali  tempcrie  sata  tam  l«ta  s.nt,  nec  arborc.s  '^''['"^  Zeci.re \e  fidibus, 
momibus  marmor  e.uatur,  mmus  aurum,  8"^-  ^  huervcntu,  &c. 

ct  voce  ,m.sic4canentium;  sed  hoc  "f  '"i'  ^^^^ 

Inde  quicqnld  erat  instrumentorum  ..ymphomacoruiti,  aura  gemmisque  egregio  i 
distinctoium  comminuit,  et  in  igiiem  injecit,  &c. 
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christian  then  living  in  Constantinople,  might  drinke  any  wine 
at  all.  In  like  sort,  amongst  papists,  fasting  at  iirst  was  gene- 
rally proposed  as  a  good  thing;  after,  from  such  meats  at  set 
times,  and  then  last  of  all  so  rigorously  proposed,  to  binde  the 
consciences  upon  pain  of  damnation.  First,  Fryday,  saith 
Erasmus,  then  Saturday,  et  nunc  periclitatur  dies  Mercurii, 
and  Wednesday  now  is  in  danger  of  a  fast.  ^And  for  such  like 
toyes,  some  so  miserably  afflict  themselves,  to  despair e,  and 
death  it  self,  rather  then  offend;  and  think  themselves  good 
christians  in  it,  when  as  indeed  they  are  superstitious  Jewes. 
So  saith  Leonardus  Fuchsius,  a  great  physician  in  his  time. 
^  fFe  are  so  tortured  in  Germany  with  these  popish  edicts,  our 
bodies  so  taken  downe,  our  goods  so  diminished,  that  if  God 
had  not  sent  Luther,  a  worthy  man,  in  time  to  redresse  these 
mischiefes,  ive  should  have  eaten  hay  ivith  our  horses  before 
this.  in  fasting,  so  in  all  other  superstitious  edicts,  we 

crucifie  one  another  without  a  cause,  barring  our  selves  of  many 
good  and  lawful  things,  honest  disports,  pleasures  and  recrea- 
tions:  For  wherefore  did  God  create  them  but  for  our  use? 
Feasts,  mirth,  musicke,  hawking,  hunting,  singing,  dancing^ 
&c.  non  tarn  necessitatibus  nostris  Deus  inservit,  sed  in  deli- 
tias  amamur,  as  Seneca  notes,  God  would  have  it  so.  And 
as  Plato  2.  de  legibus  gives  out,  Deos  laboriosam  homimim 
vitam  miseratos,  the  gods  in  commiseration  of  humane  estate 
sent  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  Muses,  qui  cum  vohptate  tri- 
pudia  et  snltationes  nobis  ducant,  to  be  merry  with  mortals 
to  sing  and  dance  with  us.  So  that  he  that  will  not  rejoyce 
and  enjoye  himself,  making  good  use  of  such  things  as  are 
lawfully  permitted,  non  est  temperatus,  as  he  will,  sed  suver- 
siitiosus.  TJiere  is  nothing  better  for  a  man,  then  that  he 
should  eat  and  dnnke,  and  that  he  should  make  his  soule  en- 
joye good  in  his  labour,  Eccles.  2.  24.    And  as  done  said  of 

^nlrl         -""n"^'  'f-  ''^^^^f  ^S-n  orbis  calamitate 

TnH  f  t  D'^'}' ^bjecit,  I  say  of  all  honest  recreations  j 
God  hath  therefore  indulged  them  to  refresh,  ease,  solace  and 
comfort  us.  But  we  are  some  of  us  too  stern,  too  rigid,  too 
precise,  too  grossely  superstitious;  and  whilst  we  mak? a  con- 
science of  every  toye,  with  touch  not,  taste  not,  &c.  as  those 
Pythagonans  of  old,  and  some  Indians  now  the  Bannians 
about  Guzerat)  that  will  eat  no  flesh,  or  suffer  any  living  ciea! 

•  Ob  id  genus  obsf.rvatiiinculas  videmus  homhiea  misere  affllrri    m  A  ■ 
Ira  fortunasquc  decretis  .uis  ssevii,,  „t  parum  al,fueri't,  nisi  Deus  T,',?l,'°'''"''''  "°'" 

jumei.t.s  cibo  utendum  ftiisset.  The  Gemn«  in      r  i> 

creature.,  or  ought  that  hath  bloud  in  it  Va         T  '"^ 

cap.  27.  Vandormihus  de  Aucupio, 
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turc  to  be  killed ;  we  tyrannize  over  our  brothers  soule,  lose 
the  nghti  use  of  many  good  gifts;  honest  ^ sports,  games  and 
pleasant  recreations,  b  pu^jgi^  ourselves  without  a  cause,  lose 
our  liberties,  and  sometimes  our  lives.  Anno  I270,  at  Mag- 
deburge  m  Germany,  a  Jewe  tell  into  a  privy  upon  a  Saturday, 
and  without  helpe  could  not  possibly  get  out ;  he  called  to  his 
te  lowes  for  succour,  but  they  denied  it,  because  it  was  their 
sabbath,  7ion  licebat  opus  manuum  exercere ;  the  bishop  hear- 
ing of  it,  the  next  day  forbade  him  to  be  pulled  out,  because  it 
was  our  Sunday:  In  the  mean  time  the  wretch  died  before 
Munday.  We  have  myriades  of  examples  in  this  kinde  amongst 
those  rigid  Sabbatarians  ;  and  therefore,  not  without  good  cause, 
Intolerabtlem  perturbationem  Seneca  calls  it,  as  well  he  might, 
an  intolerable  perturbation,  that  causeth  such  dire  events,  folly, 
madness,  sickness,  despaire,  death  of  body  and  soule,  and  hell 
It  self. 


SUBSECT.  V. 


Cure  of  Religious  Melancholy. 

To  purge  the  world  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  will  re 
quire  some  monster-taming  Hercules,  a  divine  ^sculapius, 
or  CHRIST  himselfe  to  come  in  his  owne  person,  to  raign 
a  thousand  yeers  on  earth  before  the  end,  as  the  mille- 
naries will  have  him.  They  are  generally  so  refractory,  self- 
conceited,  obstinate,  so  firmely  addicted  to  that  religion  in 
which  they  have  been  bred  and  brought  up,  that  no  per- 
swasion,  no  terrrour,  no  persecution  can  divert  them.  The 
consideration  of  which,  hath  induced  many  commonwealths 
to  suffer  them  to  enjoye  their  consciences  as  they  will  them- 
selves ;  a  toleration  of  Jewes  is  in  most  provinces  of  Europe : 
In  Asia  they  have  their  synagogues :  Spaniards  permit  Moors 
to  live  amongst  them :  the  MoguUians,  Grentiles :  the  Turkes 
all  religions.  In  Europe,  Poland  and  Amsterdam  are  the  com- 
mon sanctuaries.    Some  are  of  opinion,  that  no  man  ought  to 

*  Some  exi)!o(le  all  humane  authors,  arts,  and  rciciices,  poets,  histories,  &c.  so  pre- 
cise, their  zeale  overruns  their  wits;  and  so  stupid,  they  oppose  all  humane  learning, 
because  they  are  ignorant  themselves  and  illiterate;  nothing  must  be  read  but  scrip- 
tures. But  those  men  deserve  to  be  jjitiicd,  rather  than  confuted.  Others  are  so  strict, 
they  will  admit  of  no  honest  game  and  pleasure  ;  no  dancin:^,  singin;;,  other  playes,  re- 
creations atid  games,  hawking,  hunting,  cock-fighting,  bear-baiting,  &c.  because  to  see 
one  beast  kill  another  is  the  fruit  of  our  rebellion  against  God,  &<•.  Nuda  ac 

tremebiinda  cruentis  Erepet  genibiis  si  Candida  jusserit  lo.  Juvcnalis.  Sat.  6.  "^Mun- 
ster  Cosmog.  lib.  3.  cap.  444.  Incidit  in  cloacam,  unde  se  non  possit  exlmere,  implorat 
opem  sociorura,  sed  illi  ncgant,  &c.         <^  De  bcnefie.  7<  a- 
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be  compelled  for  conscience  sake,  but  let  him  be  of  what  reli- 
gion he  will,  he  may  be  saved,  as  Cornelius  was  formerly  ac- 
cepted, Jewe,  Turke,  Anabaptists,  &c.     If  he  be  an  honest 
man,  live  soberly  and  civilly  in  his  profession,  (Volkelius,  Crel- 
lius,  and  the  rest  of  the  Socinians,  that  now  nestle  themselves 
about  (^rakowe  and  Rakovve  in  Poland,  have  renewed  this  opi- 
nion) and  serve  his  own  god,  with  that  fear  and  reverence  as 
he  ought.    Suacuique  civitati  {Lcdi)  religio  sit,  nostra  nobis; 
Tally  thought  fit  every  city  should  be  free  in  this  behalfe,  adore 
tlieir  own  Custodes  et  Tupicos  Deos,  tutelar  and  local  gods,  as 
Symmachus  cals  them,    Isocrates  adviseth  Demonicus,  when 
he  came  to  a  strange  citie,  to    loorship,  by  all  meanes,  the  gods 
of  the  place,  et  unumquemque  Topicum  Deum  sic  coli  oportere, 
quomodo  ipse  pneceperit :  which  Cecilius  in  ^  Minutius  labours, 
and  would  have  every  nation,  sacrorum  ritus  gentiles  habere, 
et  Deos  colere  municvpes,  keep  their  owne  ceremonies,  worship 
their  peculiar  gods  j  which  Pomponius  Mela  reports  of  the 
Africans,  Deos  suos  patrio  more  venerantur ;   they  worship 
their  owne  gods  according  to  their  owne  ordination.    For  why 
should  any  one  nation,  as  he  there  pleads,  challenge  that  uni- 
versalitie  of  God,  Deum  suum  quern  nec  ostendunt,  nec  vident, 
discurrentem  scilicet  et  ubique  prcesentem,  in  omnium  moreSy 
actus,  et  occultas  cogitationes  inquirentem,  &^c.  as  Christians 
do?    Let  every  province  enjoye  their  libertie  in  this  behalfe, 
worship  one  god,  or  all  as  they  will,  and  are  informed.  Tiie 
Romans  built  altars  Diis  Asia,  Europte,  Lybice,  Diis  gnotis  et 
peregiinis :  others  otherwise,  &c.    Plinius  vSecundus,  as  appears 
by  his  epistle  to  Trajan,  would  not  have  the  Christians  so  per- 
secuted, and  in  some  time  of  the  raign  of  Maximinus,  as  we  find 
it  registred  in  Eusebius  lib.  9.  cap.  9.  there  was  a  decree  made 
to  this  purpose,  Nullus  cogatur  invitus  ad  himc  vel  ilium  Deo- 
rumcultum  ;  and  by  Constantine  in  the  19  year  of  his  raign,- 
as    Baroaius  informeth  us ;  Nemo  alteri  exhiheat  molestiam, 
quod  cujusque  animus  vult,  hoc  quisque  transigat,  new  gods, 
new  lawgivers,  new  priests  will  have  new  ceremonies,  customes 
and  religions,  to  which  every  wise  man,  as  a  good  formalisf, 
should  accommodate  himself. 

"*  Saturnus  periit,  perierunt  et  sua  jura  ; 
Sub  Jove  nunc  mundus^  jussa  sequare  Jovis. 

The  said  Constantine  the  emperour,  as  Eusebius  writes,  f?unp' 
down  and  demolished  all  the  heathen  gods  silver  and  gold  sta- 
tues, altars,  images  and. temples,  and  turned  them  all  to  (Chris- 
tian churches,  infestus  gentilium  monimentis  ludibrio  exposuit ; 


»  Numen  venerare  proesertim  qucxl  civitas  collt, 
torn.  3.  ad  annum  324,  1.  d  Ovid, 

vol,.  11. 


b  Octavio  dial.         «  Annal. 

2n 
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The  Turke  now  converts  tliem  again  to  Mahometan  Meskites 
J  he  hke  edict  came  forth  in  the  raign  of  Arcadius  and  Hono-l 
mis.  a  Symmachus  the  orator  in  his  dayes,  to  procure  a  genel 
rail  toleration  used  this  argument,  Because  God  is  immense 
and  infinite,  and  his  nature  cannot  perfectly  be  Imowne,  it 
IS  convenient  he  should  be  as  diversly  worshipped,  as  every 
man  shall  conceive  or  understand.  It  was  impossible,  he 
thought,  for  one  religion  to  be  universall :  you  see  that  one 
small  province  can  hardly  be  ruled  by  one  law  civil  or  spirituall; 
and  how  shall  so  many  distinct  and  vast  empires  of  the  world 
be  united  into  one'?  It  never  tvas,  never  will  he.  Besides  if 
there  be  infinite  planetary  and  firmamentall  worlds,  as  «=  some 
will,  there  be  infinite  genii  or  commanding  spirits  belonging 
to  each  of  them :  and  so  per  consequens,  (for  they  will  be  all 
adored)  infinite  religions.  And  therefore,  let  every  territory 
keep  their  proper  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  their  Dii  tutelures 
will,  so  Tyrius  cals  them,  and  according  to  the  quarter  they 
hold,  their  own  institutions,  revelations,  orders,  oracles,  which 
they  dictate  to  from  time  to  time,  or  teach  their  priests  or  mi- 
nisters. This  tenent  was  stifFely  maintained  in  Turkic  not 
long  since,  as  you  may  reade  in  the  third  Epistle  of  Busbe- 
quius,  ^that  all  those  should  participate  of  eternall  happiness^ 
that  lived  an  holy  and  innocent  life,  ivhat  religion  soever  they 
professed :  Rustan  Bassa  was  a  great  patron  of  it ;  though  Ma- 
homet himself  was  sent  virtute  gladii,  to  enforce  all,  as  he 
writes  in  his  Alcoran,  to  follow  him.  Some  again  will  approve 
of  this  for  Jewes,  Gentiles,  Infidels,  that  are  out  of  the  fold, 
they  can  be  content  to  give  them  all  respect  and  favour,  but 
by  no  meanes  to  such  as  are  within  the  precincts  of  our  own 
church,  and  called  Christians;  to  no  heretiques,  schisma- 
tickes,  or  the  like ;  let  the  Spanish  inquisition,  that  fourth 
Furie,  speak  for  some  of  them,  the  civill  wars  and  massacres 
in  France,  our  Marian  times.  « Magallianus  the  Jesuite,  will 
not  admit  of  conference  with  an  heretique,  but  severity  and  ri- 
gour to  be  used,  non  illis  verba  reddere,  sed  furcas  figere 
oportet ;  and  Theodosius  is  commended  in  Nicephorus  lib.  12. 
cap.  1 5.  ^  That  he  put  all  heretiques  to  silence.  Bernard.  Epist^ 
190.  will  have  club  law,  fire  and  sword  for  heretiques,  Sconi' 
pell  them,  stop  their  mouthes  not  with  disputations,  or  re- 
fute them  with  reasons,  but  with  Jists ;  and  this  is  their  ordi- 

.  *  In  epist.  Syra.  ^  Quia  Deua  immensura  quiddani  est,  et  infinitum,  cujitt  i 

naturn  perfecte  cognosci  non  potest,  xquum  ergo  est,  ut  diversi  ratione  colatur  prout  I 
quisque  aliquid  de  Deo  percipit  aiit  intellicit.  *  Campaneila,  Calcagninus,  and  i 

others.  lEAttnut  beatitudinia  consortes  fore,  qui  sancte  iiinocenterque  banc  vitam  i 

traduxeritit,  quamcunque  illi  reiigionem  tequuti  sum.  '  Comment,  in  C.  Tim.  6. 

ver.  20  et  !21.  Seveiitate  cum  hoereticis  agendum,  et  non  aliter,  'Quod  silcntium 

hsercticis  iiidixerit.  e  Igne  et  fuste  potius  agendum  cum  luereticis  quun  cum 

diiputationibusque  at  alia  loqueos,  &c. 
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nary  practise.    Another  companie  are  as  milde  on  the  other 
side :  to  avoid  all  heart-burning,  and  contentious  wars  and 
uprores,  they  would  have  a  generall  toleration  in  every  king- 
dome;  no  mulct  at  all,  no  man  for,  religion  or  conscience  be 
put  to  death;  which  ''Thuanus  the  French  historian  much 
favours:  our  late  Socinians  defend;  Vaticanus  against  Calvia 
in  a  large  treatise  in  behalfe  of  Servetus,  vindicates ;  Castalio, 
&c.  Martin  Bellius  and  his  companions  maintained  this  opi- 
nion not  long  since  in  France,  whose  erroiir  is  confuted  by 
Beza  in  a  just  volume.    The  medium  is  best,  and  that  which 
Paul  prescribes.  Gal.  6.  1,  If  any  man  shall  fall  by  occasion, 
to  restore  snch  a  one  with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  by  all  faire 
meanes,  gentle  admonitions:  but  if  that  will  not  take  place. 
Post  unam  et  alteram  admonitionem  hcereticum  devita,  he 
must  be  excommunicate,  as  Paul  did  by  Hymeneeus;  delivered 
over  to  Satan.    Immedicabile,  vulnus  ense  reddendum  est.  As 
Hippocrates  said  in  physicke,  I  may  well  say  in  divinitie.  Qute 
ferro  non  curantur,  ignis  curat.    For  the  vulgar,  restrain  them 
by  lawes,  mulcts,  burn  their  bookes,  forbid  their  conventicles : 
for  when  the  cause  is  taken  away,  the  effect  will  soon  cease. 
Now  for  prophets,  dreamers,  and  such  rude  silly  fellowes,  that 
through  fasting,  too  much  meditation ;  preciseness,  or  by  me- 
lancholy are  distempered :  the  best  meanes  to  reduce  them  ad 
sanam  mentem,  is  to  alter  their  course  of  life,  and  with  confe- 
•  rence,  threats,  promises,  perswasions,  to  intermixe  physicke. 
Hercules  de  Saxonift  had  such  a  prophet  committed  to  his 
charge  in  Venice,  that  thought  he  was  lilias,  and  would  fast  as 
he  did  :  he  dressed  a  fellow  in  angels  attire,  that  said  he  came 
from  heaven  to  bring  him  divine  food,  and  by  that  meanes  staid 
his  fast,  administred  his  physicke ;  so  by  the  mediation  of  this 
forged  angel  he  was  cured.    ''Rhasis  an  Arabian,  cont.  lib.  1. 
cap.  9.  speakes  of  a  fellow  that  in  like  case  complained  to  him, 
and  desired  his  lielpe  :  /  asked  him  (saith  he)  what  the  matter 
was;  he  replyed,  I  am  continually  meditating  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  me  thinkes  I  see  and  talk  with  fierie  spirits,  smell 
brimstone,  ^c.  and  am  so  carried  away  with  these  conceits, 
that  I  can  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  go  about  my  business :  I 
cured  him  (saith  Rhasis)  partly  by  perswasion,  partly  by  phy-» 
sicke,  and  so  [  have  done  by  many  others.    We  have  frequently 
such  prophets  and  dreamers  amongst  us,  whom  we  persecute 
with  fire  and  faggot :  I  thinke  the  most  compendious  cure  for 
some  of  them  at  least,  had  been  in  Bedlam.  Sed  de  his  satis. 

•  Prafat.  hist.  Qiiidam  conquesUis  est  mihi  de  hoc  morbo,  et  deprecatus  est 

ut  ego  iUiim  curarem ;  e£;o  qusevici  ab  eo  quid  sentiret ;  respondit,  semper  imagiiior  et 
cogito  de  Deo  et  aiigelis,  &c.  et  ita  dcmersua  sum  hflc  imngiiiatione,  ut  ncc  eclam  nec 
dormiam,  nec  negotiis,  &c.    Ego  curavi  medieina  et  persuasione ;  et  sic  plures  alios. 


2  N  2 
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MEMB.  11.   SUBSECT.  I. 

Religious  Melanclioly  in  defect ;  Parties  a  ffected,  are  Epicures, 
Atheists,  Hypocrites,  worldly  secure,  Carnalists, 
all  impious  Persons,  impenitent  Sinners,  S^x. 

In  that  other  extieam,  or  defect  of  this  love  of  God,  know- 
ledge, faith,  feare,  hope,  &c.  are  such  as  erre  both  in  doctrine 
and  manners,  Sadduces,  Herodians,  Libertines,  poUtitians ;  all 
manner  of  atheists,  epicures,  infidels,  that  are  secure,  in  a  repro- 
bate sense,  fear  not  God  at  all,  and  such  are  too  distrustful!  and 
timorous,  as  desperate  persons  be.  That  grand  sin  of  atheisme 
or  impietie,  » Melancthon  cals  it  monstrosam  melancholiam, 
monstrous  melancholy;  or  venenaiam  melancholiam,  poysoned 
melancholy.  A  company  of  Cyclopes  or  giants,  that  war  with 
the  gods,  as  the  poets  fained ;  Antipodes  to  Christians,  that  scofFe 
at  all  religion,  at  God  himself,  deny  him  and  all  his  attributes, 
his  wisdorae,  power,  providence,  his  mercy  and  judgement. 

Esse  aliquos  manes,  et  subterranea  regna, 
Et  centum,  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras, 
Atque  una  transire  vadum  tot  millia  cymba, 
Nec  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  sere  lavantur. 

lliat  there  is  either  heaven  or  hell,  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
pain,  happiness,  or  world  to  come,  credat  Judteus  Appella : 
for  their  parts,  they  esteem  them  as  so  many  poets  tales,  bug- 
bears. Lucian's  Alexander,  Moses,  Mahomet  and  Christ  are 
all  as  one  in  their  creed.  When  those  bloudy  wars  in  France 
for  matters  of  religion,  (saith  Richard  Dinoth)  were  so  vio- 
lently pursued  betwixt  Hugenotes  and  Papists,  there  was  a 
company  of  good  fellowes  laughed  them  all  to  scorne,  for  being 
such  superstitious  fools,  to  loose  their  lives  and  fortunes,  ac- 
counting faith,  religion,  immortality  of  the  soule,  meer  foppe- 
ries and  illusions.  Such  loose  d  atheisticall  spirits  are  too  pre- 
dominant in  all  kingdomes.  Let  them  contend,  pray,  tremble, 
trouble  themselves  that  will,  for  their  parts,  they  fear  neither 
God  nor  divel ;  but  with  that  Cyclops  in  Euripides, 


»  De  aniraft,  c.  de  Inimoribus,  ^  Juvenal.  °  Li.  5. 

plurinii  repciti  sunt  qui  tot  perlcula  subeuntes  irridebant;  et  quae  de 
dicebant,  ludibrio  habebant,  nihil  eorum  admittentes  de  futuii  vita. 
Athe'ttt*  at  this  day  in  Paris,  Marcennus  thinke*. 


.  hist.  Quam- 
religione  ic. 
*  50,OCO 
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Haud  ulla  numina  expavescunt  cffilitum, 
Sed  victimas  uni  Deoruni  maximo, 
Ventvi  olferunt,  Deos  ignorant  ca?.teros. 

They  fear  no  god  but  one. 
They  sacrifice  to  none. 
But  belly,  and  him  adore. 
For  gods  they  know  no  more. 

Their  god  is  their  belhj,  as  Paul  saith,  Sancta  mater  satu- 
ritas  ; 

 quibus  in  solo  vivendi  causa  palate  est. 

The  idol  which  they  worship  and  adore,  is  their  mistress,  with 
him  in  Plautus ;  mallem  hac  mulier  me  amet  quam  Dii,  they 
had  rather  have  her  favour  then  the  gods.  Satan  is  their  guide, 
the  flesh  is  their  instructor,  hypocrisie  their  counsellour,  vanity 
their  fellow-souldier,  their  will  their  law,  ambition  their  cap- 
tain, custome  their  rule,  temerity,  boldness,  impudence  their 
art,  toyes  their  trading,  damnation  their  end.  All  their  en- 
deavours are  to  satisfie  their  lust  and  appetite,  how  to  please 
their  genius,  and  to  be  merry  for  the  present ; 

Edej  lude,  bibe,  post  mortem  nulla  voluptas. 

The  same  condition  is  of  men  and  of  beasts  ;  as  the  one  dieth, 
so  dieth  the  other,  Eccles.  3.  19.  the  world  goes  round  j 

 *  truditur  dies  die, 

Novseque  pergunt  interire  Lunse  : 

they  did  eat  and  drinke  of  old ;  marry,  bury,  bought,  sold, 
planted,  built,  and  will  doe  still.  Our  life  is  short  and  tedi- 
ous, and  in  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  recovery,  neither 
was  any  man  knoivne  that  hath  returned  from  the  grave  :  for 
we  are  horn  at  all  adventure,  and  we  shall  he  hereaftei-  as 
though  loe  had  never  been ;  for  the  breath  is  as  smoke  in  our 
nostrils,  Sfc.  and  the  spirit  vanisheth  as  the  soft  ayr.  "i  Come 
let  us  enjoye  the  pleasures  that  are  present,  let  us  chear- 
fully  use  the  creatures  as  in  youth,  let  lis  fill  our  selves  with 
costly  wine  and  ointments,  let  not  the  flowre  of  our  life  jjasse 
by  us,  let  lis  crown  our  selves  with  rose  buds  before  they  are 
withered,  S^c.  ^  Vivamus  mea  Lesbia  et  amemus,  ^c.  ^  Come 
let  us  take  our  fill  of  love,  and  pleasure  in  dalliance,  for  this  is 
our  portion,  t/iis  is  oitr  lot. 

•  Hor.  1.  2.  od.  18.  ""Luken.  «Wi«d.  2.  2.  *V*rs,  6,  7,  8. 

,  Catullun.  f  Prov.  7.  18. 
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Tempora  labuntur,  tacitisque  senescimus  annis. 

For  the  rest  of  heaven  and  hell,  let  children  and  superstitious 
fooles  beleeve  it :  for  their  parts,  they  are  so  far  from  trembling 
at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgement,  that  they  wish  with  Nero, 
Me  vivo  Jiat,  let  it  come  in  their  times :  so  secure,  so  despe- 
rate, so  immoderate  in  lust  and  pleasure,  so  prone  to  revtnge, 
that  as  Paterculus  said  of  some  caitiflfes  in  his  time,  in  R(  me, 
Quod  nequiter  ausi,  fortiter  executi :  it  shall  not  be  so  wickedly 
attempted,  but  as  desperately  performed,  what  ere  they  take  in 
hand.     Were  it  not  for  Gods  restraining  grace,  feare  and 
shame,  temporall  punishment,  and  their  own  infamy,  they 
would  Lycaon-like  exenterate,  as  so  many  canibals  eat  up,  or 
Cadmus  souldiers,  consume  one  another.     Tliese  are  most 
impious,  and  commonly  professed  atheists,  that  never  use  the 
name  of  God  but  to  swear  by  it :  that  expresse  naught  else  but 
epicurisme  in  their  carriage,  or  hypocrisie ;   with  Pentheus, 
they  neglect  and  contemn  these  rites  and  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  gods ;   they  will  be  gods  themselves,  or  at  least  socii 
Deorum. 

Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Cassar  habet. 

Aproyis  an  Egyptian  tyrant,  grew,  saith  ^  Herodotus,  to  that 
height  of  pride,  insolencie  and  impietie,  to  that  contempt  of 
God  and  men,  that  he  helde  his  kingdome  so  sure,  ut  a  ne- 
mine  Deorum  aut  hominum  sibi  eripi  posset^  neither  God  nor 
men  could  take  it  from  him.    ''A  certain  blasphemous  king  of 
Spaine  (as    Lansius  reports)  made  an  edict,  that  no  subject  of 
his  for  ten  yeers  space,  should  beleeve  in,  call  on,  or  worship 
any  god.     And  as  fijovius  relates  of  Mahomet  the  second, 
that  sacked  Constantinople,  he  so  behaved  himselje,  that  he  he- 
leeved  neither  Christ  nor  Mahomet;  and  thence  it  came  to  passe, 
that  he  kept  his  twrd  and  promise  no  farther  then  for  his  ad- 
vantage ;  neither  did  he  care  to  commit  any  offence  to  satisfie 
his  Imt,    I  could  say  the  like  of  many  princes,  mHuy  private 
men  (our  stories  are  full  of  them)  in  times  past,  this  present 
age,  that  love,  feare,  obey,  and  perform  all  civil  duties,  as  they 
shall  finde  them  expedient  or  behoveful  to  their  ownc  ends. 
Securi  adversns  Deos,  securi  adversus  homines,  vol  is  mm  est 
opus,  which  « Tacitus  reports  of  some  Germans ;  they  need  not 
pray,  feare,  hope,  for  they  are  secure  to  their  thinking,  both 
from  God  and  men.     Bulco  Opiliensis,  sometimes  duke  of 

•  Lib.  1.  Montan.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.         «  Orat.  Cont.  Hispsn.  Ne  proximo 

decennio  Deum  adotarent,  &c.  Talem  se  fxhibuit,  ut  nee  in  Christum,  nec 

MahoraeteiD  credcret,  unde  cffcctum  ut  promissa  nisi  tjuatcniis  in  suuni  romniodum 
cederent  minime  servaret,  nec  ullo  sccleie  peccatma  ttaiueret,  ut  sub  desideriii,  stXK- 
facerct.  '  Lib,  de  raor.  Germ. 
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«  Silesia,  was  such  a  one  to  an  haire,  he  lived  (saith  J  iEneas 
Silvius)  at  Uratislavia,  and  icas  so  mad  to  satisjie  Ins  lust, 
that  lie  beleeved  neither  heaveii  nor  hell,  or  that  the  soule  was 
immortall;  but  he  mairicd  wives,  and  turned  theni  up  as  he 
iJwu'yht  fit ;  did  7Wirder  and  mischief e,  and  what  he  list  him- 
self. This  duke  hath  too  many  followers  in  our  dayes :  say 
what  you  can,  dehort,  exhort,  perswade  to  the  contrary,  they 
are  no  more  moved, 

 quam  si  dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes, 

then  so  many  stockes,  and  stones;  tell  them  of  heaven  and 
hell,  'tis  to  no  purpose;  laterem  lavas,  they  answer  as  Ata- 
liba,  that  Indian  prince  did  frier  Vincent,  ^  when  he  brought 
him  a  hook,  and  told  him  all  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  heaven 
and  hell  ivere  contained  in  it :.  he  looked  upon  it,  and  said,  he 
savoe  no  such  matter ;  asking  loithall  how  he  knew  it :  they  will 
but  scoflFe  at  it,  or  wholly  reject  it.     Petronius,  in  Tacitus, 
when  he  was  now  by  Nero's  command  bleeding  to  death,  au- 
diebat  amicos  nihil  referentes  de  immortalitate  animee,  aut 
sapientum  placitis,  sed  levia  carmina  et  faciles  versus,^  in  stead 
of  good  counsell  and  divine  meditations,  he  made  his  friends 
sing  him  bawdy  verses  and  scurrile  songs.    Let  them  take 
heaven,  paradise,  and  that  future  happiness  that  will,  bonum 
est  esse  hie,  it  is  good  being  here.    There  is  no  talking  to  such ; 
no  hope  of  their  conversion;  they  are  in  a  reprobate  sense,  meer 
carnalists,  fleshly  minded  men,  which  howsoever  they  may  be 
applauded  in  this  life,  by  some  few  parasites,  and  held  for 
worldly  wise  men,    They  seem  to  me  (saith  Melancthon)  to 
be  as  mad  as  Hercules  was,  when  he  raved  and  killed  his  wife 
and  children.    A  milder  sort  of  these  atheisticall  spirits  there 
are,  that  profess  religion,  but  timide  et  hcBsitanter,  tempted 
thereunto  out  of  that  horrible  consideration  of  diversitie  of  re- 
ligions, which  are  and  have  been  in  the  world,  (which  argu- 
ment Campanella,  Atheismi  Triumphati  cap.  9.  both  urgeth 
and  answers  ;)  besides  the  covetousness,  imposture  and  knavery 
of  priests,  qua  faciunt     as  Postellus  observes)  ut  rebtis  sacris 
minus  faciant  Jidem ;  and  those  religions,  some  of  tliem,  so 
phantasticall,  exorbitant,  so  violently  maintained  with  equal 
constancie  and  assurance ;  whence  they  infer,  that  if  there  be 

•  Or  Breslaw.  ^tJsque  adco  insanus,  ut  nec  inferos,  iieo  superos  esse  dicat,  ani- 
masque  cum  corporibus  interire  credat,  &c.  "  Europx'  dcser.  cap.  24.  Fratrcs 
a  Bry.  Amer.  par.  6.  Librum  a  Vincentio  monacho  datum  abjecit,  nihil  sc  vldere  ibi 
hujusmodi  dicens,  rogansque  unde  hsec  «ciret,  quum  de  ccelo  et  Tartaro  contineri  ibi 
dicerct.  «  Non  minus  hi  fiirent  quam  Hercules,  qui  conjugem  et  liberos  in- 

teifecit ;  habet  haec  seta*  plura  hujusmodi  portentosa  monstra.  <"De  orbis  con. 

lib.  1.  cap.  7, 
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so  many  religious  sectes,  and  denyed  by  tlie  rest,  why  may 
they  not  be  all  false?  or  why  should  this  or  that  be  preferred 
before  the  rest  ?  The  scepticks  urge  this,  and  amongst  otliers,  " 
it  is  the  eonclusion  of  Sextus  Enipericus  lih.  S.  advcis.  Mathe- 
maticos :  after  many  philosophical  arguments  and  reasons  pro 
and  con  that  there  are  gods,  and  again  that  there  are  no  gods, 
'  he  so  concludes,  cum  tot  inter  se  pugnerti,  ^c.  Una  tnmum 
potest  esse  vera,  as  Tully  likewise  disputes:  Christians  say, 
they  alone  worship  the  true  God ;  pitty  ail  other  sectes,  lament 
their  case ;  and  yet  those  old  Greekes  and  Romans  that  wor- 
shipped the  divel,  as  the  Chinese  do  now,  aut  Decs  Topicos, 
their  own  gods  ;  as  Julian  the  apostate,  ^  Cecilius  in  Minutius, 
Celsus  and  Porphyrins .  the  philosopher,  object :  and  as  Ma- 
chiavel  contends,  were  much  more  noble,  generous,  victorious, 
had  a  more  flourishing  common-wealth,  better  cities,  better 
souldiers,  better  schoUers,  better  wits.  Their  gods  often  over- 
came our  gods ;  did  as  many  miracles,  &c.  Saint  Cyril,  Ar- 
nobius,  Minutius,  with  many  other  ancients;  of  late  Lessius, 
Morneus,  Grotius  de  verit.  Relig.  Christiana ;  Savanarola  de 
verit.  Jidei  Christiana,  well  defend ;  but  Zanchius,  ^  Campa- 
Tiella,  Marinus  Marcennus,  Bozius,  and  Gentilletius  answer 
all  these  atheisticall  arguments  at  large.  But  this  again  troubles 
many  as  of  old ;  wicked  men  generally  thrive,  professed 
atheists  thrive, 

*  Nullos  esse  Deos^  inane  coelum, 
Affirmat  Selius  :  piobatque,  quod  se 
Factumj  dum  negat  haec,  videt  beatum. 

There  are  no  gods,  heavens  are  toyes, 
Selius  in  publique  justifies  j 
Because  that  whil'st  he  thus  denyes 
Their  deities,  he  better  thrives. 

This  is  a  prime  argument :  and  most  part  your  most  sincere, 
upright,  honest,  and  good  men  are  depressed ;  The  race  is 
not  to  the  svcift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong :  (Eccles.  9.  11.) 
nor  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  favour  nor  riches  to  men  of  under- 
standing; but  time  and  chance  comes  to  all.  There  was  a 
great  plague  in  Athens  (as  Thucydides  lib.  2.  relates)  in  whicli 
at  last,  every  man  with  great  licentiousness,  did  what  he  list, 

•  Nonne  Kom&ni  sine  Deo  vestro  regnant  et  fruuntur  orbe  totd,  et  vos  et  Decs 
vestros  captives  tenent,  &c.  Minutius  Octaviano.  Comment,  in  Genesin 

copiosus  in  hoc  sulyccto.  *  Etoe  pars  vestrum  et  major  et  melior  algct,  fame 

laborat,  et  Deus  patitur,  tlissimulat,  non  vult,  non  potest  opitulari  suis,  et  vel  invali- 
dus  vel  iniquus  est.  Cecilius  in  Minut.  Dum  rapiunt  mala  iaia  bonos,  ignoscite  fasso  ; 
sollicitor  nullos  esse  putare  Deos,  Ovid ;  Vidi  cpo  Diis  freios,  luulios  decipi. 
Plautus  Casina  act.  3,  sccu.  5.        -      Martial,  1.  4.  Bpig- 21. 
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not  caring  at  all  for  Gods  or  mens  lawes.    Neither  the  feare  of 
God  nor  laioes  of  men,  (saith  he)  awed  any  man;  because 
ike  plague  swept  all  away  alike,  good  and  bad ;   the^  thence 
concluded  it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not  worship  the  Gods,  since 
they  perished  all  alike.    Some  cavil  and  make  doubts  of  Scrip- 
ture it  self;  it  cannot  stand  with  Gods  mercy,  that  so  many- 
should  be  damned;  so  many  bad,  so  few  good ;  such  have  and 
hold  about  religions ;   all  stiffe  on  their  side,  factious  alike, 
thrive  alike,  and  yet  bitterly  persecuting  and  damning  each 
other.    It  cannot  stand  with  Gods  goodness,  protection  and 
providence  (as  "Saint  Chrysostome,  in  the  dialect  of  such 
discontented  persons)  to  see  and  suffer  one  man  to  be  lame, 
another  mad,  a  third  poor  and  miserable  all  the  dayes  of  his 
life,  a  fourth  grievously  tormented  with  siclmess  and  aches, 
to  his  last  hour.    Are  these  signes  and  workes  of  Gods  provi- 
dence, to  let  one  man  he  deafe,  another  dumb  ?  A  poor  honest 
fellow  lives  in  disgrace,  wo  and  icant,  wretched  he  is  ;  when  as 
a  loicked  caitiff'e  abomids  in  superfuitie  of  wealth,  keeps  whores, 
parasites,  and  what  he  loill  himself.     Audis  Jupiter  heec  ? 
Talia  midta  connectentes,    longum  reprehensionis  sermonem 
erga  Dei  provideniiam  contexunt.    Thus  they  mutter  and  ob- 
jecte,  (see  the  reste  of  their  arguments  in  Marcennus  in  Genesin, 
and  in  Campanella,  amply  confuted)  with  many  such  vaine 
cavils,   well   known,   not  worthy  the   recapitulation  or  an- 
swering, whatsoever  they  pretend,  they  are  interim  of  little  or 
no  religion. 

Cosin-germanes  to  these  men,  are  many  of  our  great  philo- 
sophers and  deists;  who  though  they  be  more  temperate  in 
this  life,  give  many  good  moral  precepts,  honest,  upright, 
and  sober  in  their  conversation,  yet  in  effect  they  are  the  same, 
(accompting  no  man  a  good  scholler  that  is  not  an  atheist) 
nimis  altum  sapiunt,  too  much  learning  makes  them  mad. 
Whiles  they  attribute  all  to  naturall  causes,  ^^contingence  of  all' 
things,^  as  Melancthon  cals  them,  Pertinax  hominum  genus, 
a  peevish  generation  of  men,  that  mis-led  by  philosophy,  and 
the  divels  suggestion,  their  own  innate  blindness,  denye  God 
as  much  as  the  reste ;  hold  all  religion  a  fiction,  opposite  to 
reason  and  philosophy,  though  for  feare  of  magistrates,  saith 
^Vaninus,  they  durst  not  publikely  profess  it.  Ask  one  of  them 
of  what  religion  he  is,  he  scoffingly  replies,  a  philosopher 
a  Galenist,  an  Averroist,  and  with  Rabelais  a  physician 
a  Peripatetick,  an  Epicure.     In  spiritual  things,  God-  must 

JJ^L^°' '°  ^'  P"'"'^"':  !  extrcraam 

sciRctam  progressus,  omnem  vitam  paupertate  pcragit;  ille  n.orbis  gravissimis:  sunt 

AK^n  ;  ^^"■'"'"'n     P™"P^!»"  P"-"".™-.  ,„  .,       '  Dial. lib.  4.  deadmir.  nat. 
Aicanis.  <!  Anima  mca  Bit  cum  aniniis  riiilosophoruni. 
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demonstrate  all  to  sense,  leave  a  pawne  with  them,  or  else  seek 
some  other  creditor.    They  will  acknowledge  nature  and  for- 
tune, yet  not  God :  though  in  eftect  they  grant  both :  for  as 
Scaliger  defines,  Nature  signifies  Gods  ordinary  power;  or  as 
Calvin  writes,  Nature  is  Gods  order,  and  so  things  extraordinary 
may  be  called  unnaturall.    Fortune  his  unrevealed  will ;  and 
so  we  call  things  changeable  that  are  beside  reason  and  expecta- 
tion.   To  this  purpose  ^Minutius  in  Octavio,  and  ^ Seneca  well 
discourseth  with  them,  lib.  4.  de  heneficiis  cap.  5.  6.  7-  Tliey 
doe  not  understand  what  they  say ;  what  is  nature  but  God? 
call  him  what  thou  icilt,  Nature,  Jupiter,  he  hath  as  many  names 
as  offices  :  it  comes  all  to  one  pass  ;  God  is  the  fountain  of  all, 
the  first  giver  and  preserver,  from  whom  all  things  depend,  <=  a 
quo,  et  per  quern  omnia. 

Nam  quodcunque  vides  Deus  est,  quoeunque  moveris  ; 

God  is  all  in  all,  God  is  everywhere,  in  every  place.    And  yet 
this  Seneca  that  could  confute  and  blame  them,  is  all  out  as 
much  to  be  blamed  and  confuted  himselfe,  as  mad  hinriselfe ; 
for  he  holds  fatum  Stoiaim,  that  inevitable  necessity  in  the 
other  extream,  as  those  Chaldean  astrologers  of  old  did, 
against  whom  the  Prophet  Jeremy  so  often  thunders ;  and  those 
heathen  mathematicians,  Nigidius  Figulus,  magicians,  and 
Priscilianists,  whom   S*.  Austin  so  eagerly  confutes;  those 
Arabian   questionaries,    Novem  Judices,    Albumazer,  Doro- 
theus,  &c.  and  our  countryman  Estuidus^;   that  take  upon 
them  to  define  out  of  those  great  conjunctions  of^  stars,  (with 
Ptolom«us)  the  periods  of  kingdomes,  or  religions,  of  all 
future  accidents,  wars,  plagues,  schismes,  heresies,  and  what 
not?   all  from  stars,  and  such  things,  saith  Maginus,  Qua 
sibi  et  intelligentiis  suis  reservavit  Deus,  which  God  hath 
reserved  to  himself  and  his  angels,  they  will  take  upon  them 
to  foretell;  as  if  stars  were  immediate,  inevitable  causes  of 
all  future  accidents.    Caesar  Vaninus,  in  his  book  de  admi- 
randis  naturae  Arcanis,  dial  52.  de  oraculis,  is  more  free, 
copious  and  open  in  the  explication  of  this  astrologicall  tenent 
of  Ptolomy,  then  any  of  our  modern  writers.  Cardan  excepted ; 
a  true  disciple  of  his  master  Pomponatius :  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Peripateticks,  he  refers  all  apparitions,  prodigies, 
miracles,  oracles,  accidents,  alterations  of  religions,  kingdomes, 
&c.  (for  which  he  is  soundly  lashed  by  Marinus  Marcennus, 
as  well  he  deserves)  to  natural  causes ;  (for  spirits  he  will  not 
acknowledge);  to  that  light,  motion,  influences  of  heavens 

.  Deum  unum  multis  designant  nowinibns,  &c.  "  Non  intelligU  le  quum  h»c 

dicis  mutate  te  ipsum  nomcrt  Dei:  quid  enim  est  »liud  m«"ra  quam  Dlus?  &c  tor 
Se'tTppllatiot^esquotniunera.  'Austin.  *  Pnnc.p.o  Ephemer. 
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and  stars,  and  to  the  intelligences  that  move  the  orbes.  Intelli- 
gentia  qnce  movet  orbem,  mediante  Coelo,  ^-c.  Intelligences 
do  all  :  and  after  a  long  discourse  of  miracles  done  of  old,  si 
hac  diCinones  possint,  air  non  et  intelligentia  cxlorum  motrices? 
And  as  these  great  conjunctions,  aspectes  of  planets  begin  or 
end,  vary,  are  vertical  and  predominant,  so  have  religions, 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  kingdomes  their  beginning,  progress, 
periods;  in  Urbihus,  Regibiis,  Religionibits,  ac  in  particu- 
laribus  hominibiis  hcBC  vera  ac  manif'esta  sunt,  ut  Jristoteles 
innuere  videtur,  et  quotidiana  docet  experientia,  lit  historias 
periegens  videbil ;  quid  olim  in  Gentili  lege  Jove  sanctius  et 
illustriiis  ?  Quid  nunc  vile  magis  et  execrandum  ?  Ita  codestia 
corpora  pro  morlalium  benejicio  religiones  adijicant,  et  cum 
cessat  injiuxns,  cessat  lex,  i^'c.    And  because,  according  to 
their  tenents,  the  world  is  eternal,  intelligences  eternal,  in- 
fluences of  stars  eternal,  kingdomes,  religions,  alterations  shall 
be  likewise  eternal,  and  run  round  after  many  ages.  Atque 
iterum  ad  Trojani  magnus  mittetur  Achilles ;  renascenttir  Re- 
Ugiones,  et  CeremonicB,  res  humana  in  idem  recident,  nihil  nunc 
quod  non  olim  fait,  et  post  saculorum  revolutiones  alias  est, 
erit,  5fc.  idem  specie,  saith  Vaninus,  non  individuo  quod  Plato 
signijicavit.    I'hese  (saith  mine  ^  author)  these  are  the  decrees 
of  Peripateticks,  whicli  though  I  recite,  in  obsequium  Christiana; 
Jidei,  detestor,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  detest  and  hate.  Thus 
Peripateticks  and  astrologians  held  in  former  times;   and  to 
this  effect  of  old  in  Rome,  saith  Dionysius  Halicarnassseus, 
lib.  7.  when  those  meteors  and  prodigies  appeared  in  the  ayr, 
after  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  ^  Men  were  diversly  af- 
fected ;  some  said,  they  were  Gods  Just  judgements  for  the 
execution  of  that  good  man  j   some  referred  all  to  naturall 
causes ;  some  to  stars ;  some  thought  they  came  by  chance  ; 
some  by  necessity  decreed  ab  initio,  and  could  not  be  altered* 
The  two  last  opinions  of  chance  and  necessity,  were,  it  seems  of 
greater  note  then  the  rest.  ' 

«Sunt  qui  in  Fortunse  jam  casibus  omnia  ponunt ; 
Et  mundum  credunt  nullo  rectore  moveri ; 
Naturi  volvente  vices,  &c. 

For  the  first  of  chance,  as  Sallust  likewise  informeth  us,  those 
old  Romans  generally  received.    They  supposed  fortune  alone 

»  Vaninus  dial.  S2.  de  oraculis.  b  Varie  homines  affecti ;  alii  Dei  ludicium 

ad  tarn  p,i  exdium;  a!.,  ad  naturam  referebant;  nec  ab  indignatione  Dei,  sed  humanis 
causis,  &c.  12.  Natural,  quaist.  US.  :)9.  e  J^^  Sat  13.  J  Epist  Td  G 

Caesar  Romani  olim  putabant  fortunam  regna  et  imperia  dare:  Credebant"  antea 
mortales  fortunam  solam  opes  et  bonores  largiri,  idque  duabus  de  causis;  primum,  quod 
mdignus  quisque  dives  honoratus.  potens,  alteram,  vix  quisquam  perpe  uo  bonis  is  frui 
TisHs.   Postca  ptudentiorcs  didiceie  forttinam  suam  quemque  fingere 
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gave  Tcingdo7nes  and  empires,  wealth,  honours,  offices,  and  that 
for  two  causes;  first,  because  every  wicked,  base,  unworthy 
wretch  ivas  preferred,  riche,  pote7it,  Sfc.  Secondly,  because 
of  their  uncertainty,  though  never  so  good,  scarse  any  one 
enjoyed  them  long :  but  after,  they  began  upon  better  advice, 
to  think  otherwise;  that  every  man  made  his  own  fortune. 
The  last  of  necessity  was  Seneca's  tenent,  that  God  was 
alligatus  causis  secundis ;  so  tyed  to  second  causes,  to  that 
inexorable  necessity,  that  he  could  alter  nothing  of  that  which 
was  once  decreed,  sic  erat  in  fatis,  it  cannot  be  altered ;  semel 
jussif,  semper  paret  Deus,  nulla  vis  rumpit,  mdlce  prcces, 
nec  ipsum  fidmen ;  God  hath  once  said  it,  and  it  must  for 
ever  stand  good ;  no  prayers,  no  threats,  nor  power,  nor 
thunder  it  selfe  can  alter  it.  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  and  those 
other  Stoicks,  as  you  may  reade  in  Tully  2.  de  divinatione, 
Gellius,  lib,  6.  cap.  2.  5fc.  maintained  as  much.  In  all  ages, 
there  have  been  such,  that  either  denye  God  in  all,  or  in  part ; 
some  deride  him ;  they  could  have  made  a  better  world,  and 
rule  it  more  orderly  themselves ;  blaspheme  him,  derogate  at 
their  pleasure  from  him.  'Twas  so  in  Plato's  time  ;  Some  say 
there  be  no  gods  ;  others  that  they  care  not  for  men  ;  a  middle 
sort  grant  both.  Si  non  sit  Deus,  unde  bona?  si  sit  Deus^ 
unde  mala  ?  So  Cotta  argues  in  Tully,  why  made  he  not  all 
good ;  or  at  least  tenders  not  the  welfare  of  such  as  are  good  ? 
As  the  woman  told  Alexander,  if  he  be  not  at  leasure  to  hear 
causes,  and  redress  them,  why  doth  he  raign  ?  "^Sextus  Em- 
pericus  hath  many  such  arguments.  Thus  perverse  men  cavil. 
So  it  will  ever  be,  some  of  all  sorts,  good,  bad,  indifferent, 
ti-ue,  false,  zealous,  ambodexters,  neutralists,  lukewarm,  liber- 
tines, atheists,  &c.  They  will  see  these  religious  sectaries 
agree  amongst  themselves,  be  reconciled  all,  before  they  will 
participate  with,  or  beleeve  any.  They  thpke  in  the  mean 
time,  (which  <=Celsus  objects,  and  whom  Origen  confutes) 
we  Christians  adore  a  person  put  to  death  with  no  more  reason 
then  the  barbarous  Getes  worshipped  Zamolxis,  the  Cilicians 
Mopsus,  the  Thebans  Amphiaraus,  and  the  Lebadians  Tro- 
phonius ;  one  religion  is  as  true  as  another ;  new  f angled  de- 
vices, all  for  humane  respects  ;  great  witted  Aristotle's  works 
are  as  much  authentical  to  them  as  scriptures ;  subtle  Seneca's 
epistles  as  canonical  as  Saint  Paul's ;  Pindarus  Odes  as  good  as 
the  prophet  David's  Psalms ;  Epictetus  Enchiridion  equivalent 
to  wise  Solomon's  Proverbs.     They  doe  openly  and  boldly 


«  10  dc  leglb.  Alii  negant  esse  Deos ;  alii  Deos  non  curare  res  humanas  ;  alii  utraquc 
conceilunt.  ^  Lib.  8 .  ad  inathem.  Origines  contra  Celsum  1.  3.  Hos 

immerito  nobiscum  conferri  ftise  deciarat.  *  Crucifixum  JJeum  ignominiose  Lu- 

cianus,  (vita  porcgrini)  Christum  vocat. 
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speake  this  and  more,  some  of  them,  in  all  places  and  companies. 

*  Claudius  the  emperour  ivas  angry  with  heaven,  because  it 
thundred,  and  challenged  Jupiter  into  the  field :  ivith  what  mad- 
nesse,  saith  Seneca  ?  he  thought  Jupiter  could  not  hurt  him,  hut 
he  could  hurt  Jupiter.  Diagoras,  Demonax,  Epicurus,  Pliny, 
Lucian,  Lucretius, 

 Contemptorque  Deum  Mezentius, 

professed  atheists  all  in  their  times  :  thougli  not  simple  atheists 
neither,  as  Cicogna  proves,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  they  scoffed  onely 
at  those  Pagan  gods,  their  plurality,  base  and  fictitious  offices. 
Gilbertus  Cognatus  labours  much,  and  so  dotli  Erasmus,  to 
vindicate  Lucian  from  scandall ;  and  there  be  those  that  apolo- 
gize for  Epicurus ;  but  all  in  vain :  Lucian  scoffes  at  all ; 
Epicurus  he  denys  all ;  and  Lucretius  his  scholler  defends  him 
in  it. 

''Humana  ante  oculos  faede  cum  vita  jaceret. 
In  terris  oppressa  gravi  cum  relligione. 
Quae  caput  a  coeli  regionibus  ostendebat, 
Horribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans,  &c. 
When  humane  kinde  was  drencht  in  superstition. 
With  ghastly  lookes  aloft,  which  frighted  mortall  men,  &c. 

He  alone  as  another  Hercules,  did  vindicate  the  world  from 
that  monster.  Unkle  <=  Pliny,  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  nat.  hist,  et  lib.  7. 
cap.  5.  in  expresse  words,  denies  the  immortality  of  the  soule. 
Seneca  doth  little  less,  lib.  7.  epist.  55.  ad  Lucilium  ;  et  lib. 
de  consol.  ad  Martiam,  or  rather  more.  Some  Greek 
Commentators  would  put  as  much  upon  Job,  that  he  should 
denye  resurrection,  &c.  whom  Pineda  copiously  confutes  in 
cap.  7-  Job.  ve)-s.  9.  Aristotle  is  hardly  censured  of  some, 
both  divines  and  philosophers.  S'.  Justine  in  Peranetica  ad 
gentes,  Greg.  Nazianzen,  in  disput.  adversus  Eun.  Theodoret. 
cap.  5.  de  curat.  grcEc.  affec.  Origen.  lib. .  de  principiis. 
Pomponatms  justifies  him  in  his  Tract  (so  stiled  at  least)  De 
immortalitate  AnimcE,  Scaliger,  (who  would  forswear  himself 
at  any  time,  saith  Patritius,  in  defence  of  his  great  master 
Aristotle)  and  Dandinus,  lib.  3.  de  animd,  acknowledge  as 
"I  1  ■  J^^^"'"^^  oppugnes  all  spirits  and  supreame  powers: 
of  late  Brunus  {infxlix  Brunus,  «=  Kepler  cals  him)  Machiavel, 
Lffisar  Vaninus  lately  burned  at  Tolouse  in  France,  and  Pet 
•Aretme,  have  publikely  maintained  such  atheistical  paradoxes* 
»with  that  Italian  Bocace,  with  his  fable  of  three  rings,  &c! 

A.',,^^,-^  •I''?'"'         1"°"^  obstreperet,  ad  pugnam  vocans  Jovem-  ouant* 

^ iZ™  ILP'"'""       ""'^^^  "°<=^'«  ""^"^  Jovi  posse.       b  iiiT , 

~nTe      Vr"'""'  "  ^-'-t'^q-n  -ceremur,  et  Se'neca.  Idem  ^^^^ 
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ex  quo  infert  hand  posse  internosci,  qua  sit  verior  religio, 
Judaica,  Malwmetana,  an  Christiana,  quoniam  eadem  signa, 
&;c.  ^Marinus  Marcennus  suspectes  Cardan  for  his  subtle- 
ties;  Campanella,  and  Charron's  book  of  Wisdome,  with 
some  other  tracts  to  savour  of  bathcisme:  but  amongst  the 
rest,  that  pestilent  book  de  tribus  mundi  impostoribus,  quem 
sine  horrore  (inquit)  non  legos ;  et  mundi  Cymbalum  dialogis 
quatuor  contentum.  Anno  1538,  auctore  Peresio,  Farisiis  ex- 
cusiim'',  S^c.    And  as  there  have  been  in  all  ages  such  blas- 
phemous spirits,  so  there  have  not  been  wanting  their  patrons, 
protectors,  disciples  and  adherents.    Never  so  many  atheists 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  saith  '*Colerus,  as  in  this  age  :  the  like 
complaint  Marcennus  makes  in  France,  50000  in  that  one 
citie  of  Paris.    Frederick  the  emperour,  as  »^  Matthew  Paris 
records,  licet  non  sit  recitabile  (I  use  his  owne  words)  is 
reported  to  have  said, '  Ti'es  prastigiatores,  Moses,  Christus, 
et  Mahomet,  uti  mundo  dominarentur   totum  populum  sibi 
contemporaneum  seduxisse,    (Henry  the  Lansgrave  of  Hessen 
heard  him  speake  it ;)  Si  principes  imperii  institutioni  mecB 
adharerent,  ego  midto  meliorem  modum  credendi  et  vivendi 
ordinarem. 

To  these  professed  atheists  we  may  well  add  that  impious  and 
carnal  crew  of  worldly-minded  men,  impenitent  sinners,  that  go 
to  hell  in  a  lethargy^  or  in  a  dream  ;  who  though  they  be  pro- 
fessed Christians,  yet  they  will  Nulla  palescfre  culpa,make  a  con- 
science" of  nothing  they  doe  ;  they  have  cauterized  consciences, 
and  are  indeed  in  a  reprobate  sense,  past  all  feeling,  have  given 
themselves  over  to  loantonness,  to  work  all  manner  of  uncleanness 
even  with  greediness,  Ephes.  4.  19.  They  doe  know  there  is  a 
God,  a  day  of  judgement  to  come,  and  yet  for  all  that,  as  Hugo 
saith,  ita  comedunt  ac  dormiunt,  ac  si  diemj'udicii  evasissent ;  ita 
ludunt  ac  ridentf  ac  si  in  cadis  cum  Deo  regnarent ;  they  are  as 
merry  for  all  the  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  escaped  all  dangers,  and 
were  in  heaven  already : 

 'Metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatum 

Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari. 

Those  rude  idiots  and  ignorant  persons,  that  neglect  and  con- 
temne  the  meanes  of  their  salvation,  may  march  on  with  these; 
but,  above  all  others,  those  Herodian  temporizing  statesmen, 
politick  Machiavelians  and  hypocrites,  that  make  a  shew  of 


a  Comment,  in  Geneo.  cap.  7.  So  that  a  man  may  meet  an  atheist  as  toon  in 

his  study  as  in  the  street.  «  Simonis  religio  incerto  auctore  Craconias  edit.  1.588. 

conclusio  libri  est,  Ede  itaque,  bibe,  lude,  &c.  Jam  Deus  figmentuni  est.  ''  Lib. 
de  immortal,  anirase,  •  Peg  645.  nn.  IQUS.  ad  finem  Henrici  tertii.  Ideni 

Pisteiius  pag.  743.  in  coippilat,  eu«.  ^  Virg. 
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religion,  but  in  their  hearts  laugh  at  it.  Simulata  sanctitas 
duplex  iniquitas;  they  are  in  a  double  fault,  that  fashion 
tJiemselves  to  this  icoHd,  which  ''Paul  forbids,  and  like  Mercury 
the  planet,  are  good  with  good,  bad  with  bnd.  When  they  are 
at  Rome,  they  doe  there  as  they  see  done ;  Puritans  with  Puri- 
tans, Papists  with  Papists ;  omnium  horarum  homines,  Formalists, 
Ambodexters,  lukewarm  Laodiceans.  ^  All  their  study  is  to 
please,  and  their  god  is  their  commodity,  their  labour  to  satisfie 
their  lusts,  and  their  endeavours  to  their  owne  ends.  Whatsoever 
they  pretend,  or  in  publike  seem  to  doe,  With  thefoole,  in  their 
hearts  they  say  there  is  no  God. 

Heus  tu  de  Jove  quid  sentis  ? 

Their  words  are  as  soft  as  oyl,  but  bitterness  is  in  their  hearts, 
like  Alexander  the  sixth  so  cunning  dissemblers,  that  what 
they  think  they  never  speake.  Many  of  them  are  so  close 
you  can  hardly  discern  it,  or  take  any  just  exceptions  at 
them  ;  they  are  not  factious,  oppressours  as  most  are,  no 
bribers,  no  simoniacal  contracters,  no  such  ambitious,  lascivious 
persons  as  some  others  are  ;  no  drunkards,  sobrii  Solem  vident 
orientem,  sobrii  vident  occidentem;  they  rise  sober  and  go 
sober  to  bed ;  plain  dealing,  upright  honest  men ;  they  doe 
wrong  to  no  man,  and  are  so  reputed  (in  the  worlds  esteem  at 
least)  very  zealous  in  religion,  very  charitable  meek,  humble, 
peace-makers,  keep  all  duties,  very  devout,  honest,  well  spoken 
of,  beloved  of  all  men ;  but  he  that  knowes  better  how  to 
judge,  he  that  examines  the  heart,  saith  they  are  hypocrites; 
Cor  dolo  plenum ;  sonant  vitium  percussa  maligne,  they  are  not 
sound  within.  As  it  is  with  writers  ^  oftentimes.  Plus  sancti- 
monies in  libello,  quam  libelli  aitthore,  more  holiness  is  in  the 
book  then  in  the  authour  of  it :  So  'tis  with  them ;  many  come 
to  church  with  great  bibles,  whom  Cardan  said  he  could  not 
choose  but  laugh  at ;  and  will  now  and  then  dare  operam  Au- 
gustino,  reade  Austin,  frequent  sermons,  and  yet  professed 
usurers,  meer  gripes,  tota  vita  ratio  Epicurea  est ;  all  their  life 
is  epicurisme  and  atheisme,  come  to  church  all  day,  and  lye  with 
a  curtisan  at  night. 

iQui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt. 

They  have  Esau's  hands,  and  Jacob's  voyce.  Yea,  and  many  of 
those  holy  fryers,  sanctified  men;  Cappam,  saith  Hierome,  et  cili- 
ciiim  induunt,  sed  intus  latronem  tegunt.  They  are  wolves  in 
sheeps  clothing, 

Introrsum  turpes,  speciosi  pelle  decord, 

<  P*  ^*        ^  ^  .  .  Aristippum  docuit  color,  et  status,  ct  res. 

u.  1.  *  Gmcciardine.  « Erasmus. 
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Faire  without,  and  most  foule  within.  ^  Latet  plerumque  sub 
tristi  amictu  lasciuia,  et  defovmis  horror  vili  veste  tegitur ; 
oft-times  under  a  mourning  weed  lyes  lust  it  self,  and  hurrible 
vices  under  a  poor  coat.  But  who  can  examine  all  those  kindes 
of  hypocrites,  or  dive  into  their  hearts  ?  if  we  may  guess  at 
the  tree  by  the  fruit,  never  so  many  as  in  these  dayes ;  shew 
me  a  plain  dealing  true  honest  man  :  Et  pudor,  et  prohitas,  et 
timor  omnis  abest.  He  that  shall  but  look  into  their  lives,  and 
see  such  enormous  vices,  men  so  immoderate  in  lust,  unspeak- 
able in  malice,  furious  in  their  rage,  flattering  and  dissembling 
(all  for  their  owne  ends)  will  surely  think  they  are  not  truly 
religious,  but  of  an  obdurate  heart,  most  part  in  a  reprobate 
sense,  as  in  this  age.  But  let  them  carry  it  as  they  will  for 
the  present,  dissemble  as  they  can,  a  time  will  come  when  they 
shall  be  called  to  an  account,  their  melancholy  is  at  hand, 
they  pull  a  plague  and  curse  upon  theii"  heads,  ihesaurisant  iram 
Dei.  Besides,  all  such  as  are  in  Deos  contumeliosi,  blas- 
pheme, contemne,  neglect  God,  or  scoflFe  at  him,  as  the  poets 
fain  of  Salmoneus,  that  would  in  derision  imitate  Jupiter's 
thunder,  he  was  precipitated  for  his  pains,  Jupiter  intonuit 
contra,  ^c.  so  shall  they  certainly  rue  it  in  the  end,  in  se  spuit, 
qui  in  cesium  spuit)  their  doome's  at  hand,  and  hell  is  ready  to 
receive  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  vaine  to  dispute  with  such 
atheistical  spirits  in  the  mean  time ;  'tis  not  the  best  way  to  re- 
clairae  them.  Atheisme,  idolatry,  heresie,  hypocrisie,  though 
they  have  one  common  root,  that  is  indulgence  to  corrupt  aflfec- 
tion,  yet  their  growth  is  different ;  they  have  divers  symptomes, 
occasions,  and  must  have  several  cures  and  remedies.  'Tis  true, 
some  denye  there  is  any  God ;  some  confess,  yet  beleeve  it  not ; 
a  third  sort  confess  and  beleeve,  but  will  not  live  after  his  lawes, 
worship  and  obey  him.  Others  allow  God,  and  Gods  subordi- 
nate, but  not  one  God,  no  such  general  God,  7ion  talem  Deum, 
but  several  topick  gods  for  several  places;  and  those,  not  to  per- 
secute one  another  for  any  differences,  as  Socinus  will,  but  rather 

love  and  cherish.  ,       ,  . 

To  describe  them  in  particular,  to  produce  their  arguments 
and  reasons,  would  require  a  just  volume ;  I  refer  them  there- 
fore, that  expect  a  more  ample  satisfaction,  to  those  subtde 
and  elaborate  treatises,  devout  and  famous  tracts  of  our  learned 
divines  (schoolmen  amongst  the  rest,  and  casuists)  that  have 
abundance  of  reasons  to  prove  there  is  a  God,  the  immortality 
of  the  soule,  &c.  out  of  the  strength  of  wit  and  philosophy  bring 
irrefragable  arguments  to  such  as  are  ingenious  and  well  dis- 
posed; at  the  kast,  answer  all  cavils  and  objections  to  confute 


"  Hierom. 


^  Senec.  consol.  ad  Poljb.  ca.  ai. 
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their  folly  and  madnesse,  and  to  reduce  them,  si  fieri  posset,  ad 
sanam  mentem,  to  a  better  minde,  though  to  small  purpose 
many  times.  Amongst  others,  consult  with  J ulius  Caesar  La- 
galla,  professour  of  philosophy  in  Rome,  who  hath  written  a 
large  volume  of  late,  to  confute  atheists:  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soule,  Hierome :  Montanus  cle  immortalitate  Anvma : 
Lelius  Vincentius  of  the  same  subject :  Thomas  Giaminus,  and 

■  Franciscus  Collius  de  Paganorum,  animabus  post  mortem,  a 
famous  doctour  of  the  Ambrosian  colledge  in  Millain.  Bishop 

.  Fotherby,  in  his  Athcomastix,  Doctor  Dove,  Doctor  Jackson, 
Abernethy,  Corderoy,  have  written  well  of  this  subject  in  our 
mother  tongue :  In  Latine,  Colerus,  Zanchius,  Paleareus,  Illy- 

•ricus,  aphilippus,  Eaber  Faventinus,  &c.  But  instar  orrmiim, 
the  most  copious  confuter  of  atheists,  is  Marinus  Marcennus 
in  his  Commentaries  on  Genesis,^  with  Campanella's  Athe- 

'ismus  Triumphatus.  He  seits  down  at  large  the  causes  of  this 
brutish  passion  (seventeen  in  number  I  take  it)  answers  all 
their  arguments  and  sophismes,  which  he  reduceth  to  twenty 
six  heads,  proving  withall  his  own  assertion :  There  is  a  God, 
such  a  God,  the  true  and  sole  God,  by  35  reasons.  His  Colo- 
phon is  how  to  resist  and  repress  Atheisme,  and  to  that  purpose 
he  adds  foure  especial  raeanes  or  wayes,  which  who  so  will  may 
profitably  peruse. 

SUB  SECT.  II. 

DESPAIR. 

Despaires,  JEqiiivocations,  Definitions,  parties  and  parts 

affected. 

IhERE  be  many  kindes  of  desperation,  whereof  some  be 
holy,  some  unholy,  as  "^one  distinguisheth ;  that  unholy  he 
defines  out  of  Tully,  to  be  Mgritudinem  animi  sine  ulld  rerum 
e.rpectatione  meliore,  a  sickness  of  the  soule  without  any  hope 
or  expectation  of  amendment:  which  commonly  succeeds  fear; 
for  whilst  evil  is  expected,  we  fear;  but  when  it  is  certain,  we 
despair.  According  to  Thomas  2.  2(R.  distinct.  40,  art.  4.  it  is 
Recessus  a  re  desiderata,  propter  impossihilitatem  existimatam, 
a  restraint  from  the  thing  desired,  for  some  impossibility  sup- 
posed. Because  they  cannot  obtain  what  they  would,  they 
become  desperate,  and  many  times  either  yeeld  to  the  passion 

'  Disput.  4.  PhtlosophiiB  adver,  Atlieos.  Venetiis  16I7.  quarto.  i>  Edit, 

Romre  fol.  1 63 1 .  Abernethy  c.  24,  of  his  physick  of  the  Soule. 
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by  death  it  selfe ;  or  else  attempt  impossibilities,  not  to  be  per- 
formed by  men.  In  some  cases,  this  desperate  humor  is  not 
much  to  be  discommended,  as  in  wars  it  is  a  cause,  many  times, 
of  extraordinary  valour;  as  Joseph,  lib.  1.  de  hello  Jud.  cap.  14. 
L.  Ddnaus  in  Aplioris.  polit.  pag.  226.  and  many  politicians 
hold.  It  makes  them  improve  their  worth  beyond  it  selfe, 
and  of  a  forlorne  impotent  company  become  conquerors  in  a 
moment. 

Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutera. 

In  such  courses,  when  they  see  no  remedy,  but  that  they  must 
either  kill  or  be  killed,  they  take  courage,  and  often  times, 
prcEter  spem,  beyond  all  hope,  vindicate  themselves.  Fifteen 
thousand  Locrenses,  fought  against  a  hundred  thousand  Croto- 
nienses,  and  seeing  now  no  way  but  one,  they  must  all  dye, 
a  thought  they  would'' not  depart  unrevenged,  and  thereupon 
desperately  giving  an  assault,  conquered  their  enemies.  Nec 
alia  causa  victoria;  (saith  Justine  mine  authour)  quam  quod 
desperamrant.    William  the  Conquerour,  when  he  first  landed 
in  England,  sent  back  his  ships,  that  his  souldiers  might  have 
no  hope  of  retyring  back.    ^  Bodine  excuseth  his  countrymens 
overthrow  at  that  famous  battel  at  Agencourt,  in  Henry  the 
Fifth  his  time,  (citi  simile  saith  Frossard,  tota  historia  produ- 
cere  non  possit,  which  no  history  can  parallel  almost,  wherein 
one  handful  of  Englishmen  overthrew  a  royal  army  of  French- 
men) with  this  refuge  of  despair,  pauci  desperati,  a  few  de- 
sperate fellowes  being  compassed  in  by  their  enemies,  past  all 
hope  of  life,  fought  like  so  many  divels ;  and  gives  a  caution, 
that  no  souldiers  hereafter  set  upon  desperate  persons,  which 
c  after  Frontinus  and  Vigetius,  Guicciardine  likewise  admo- 
nisheth  Hypomnes.  part.  - 2.  pag.  25.  not  to  stop  an  enemy 
that  is  going  his  way.    Many  such  kindes  there  are  of  de- 
speration, when  men  are  past  hope  of  obtaining  any  suit,  or  in 
despair  of  better  fortune ;  Desperatio  facit  Monachum,  as  the 
saying  is,  and  desperation  causeth  death  it  selfe.    How  many 
thousands,  in  such  distress,  have  made  away  themselves,  and 
many  others  ?   For  he  that  cares  not  for  his  owne,  is  master  of 
another  mans  life.    A  Tuscan  soothsayer,  as  ^  Paterculus  tels 
the  story,  perceiving  himself  and  Fulvius  Flaccus  his  deare 
friend,  now  both  carryed  to  prison  by  Opimius,  and  in  despair 
of  pardon,  seeing  the  yong  man  weep,  quin  tu  potius  hoc, 
inquit,  fads,  doe  as  I  doe ;  and  with  that  knockt  out  his  braines 


•  Omissa  spe  victoriiE  in  destinatam  mortem  conspirant,  tantusque  ardor  sinST"'^ 

cepit,  ut  victores  se  putavent,  si  non  inulli  morrrenlur.  Justin.  ).  20.  b  J'"^^" 

hist.  cap.  5.  '  Hosti  abire  volenti  iter  minirae  interscindag,  &c.  roitn. 
volum. 
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against  the  door  cheek,  as  he  was  entring  into  prison;  pro- 

tinusque  illiso  capite  in  careens  januam  effuso  cerebro  expi- 
ravit,  and  so  desperately  died.    But  these  are  equivocall,  un- 
proper.    When  I  speake  of  despair,  saith  »  Zanchie,  /  speake 
not  of  every  kinde,  but  of  that  alone  ivhich  concerns  God.  It 
is  opposite  to  hope,  and  a  most  pernicious  sin,  wherewith  the 
divel  seeks  to  entrap  men.    Musculus  makes, foure  kindes  of 
desperation ;  of  God,  our  selves,  our  neighbour,  or  any  thing 
to  be  done  ;  but  this  division  of  his  may  be  reduced  easily 
to  the  former;  all  kindes  are  opposite  to  hope,  that  sweet  mo- 
derator of  passions,  as  Simonides  cals  it;  I  do  not  mean  that 
vain  hope  which  phantastical  fellows  fain  to  themselves,  which 
according  to  Aristotle  is  insomnium  vigilantium,  a  waking 
dream ;  but  this  divine  hope  which  proceeds  from  confidence, 
and  is  an  anchor  to  a  floating  soule;  spes  alit  agricolas,  even  in 
our  temporal  affairs,  hope  revives  us,  but  in  spiritual  it  farther 
animateth;  and  were  it  not  for  hope,  we  of  all  others  were 
the  most  miserable,  as  Paul  saith,  in  this  life ;  were  it  not  for 
liope,  the  heart  would  breake ;  for  though  they  be  punished, 
in  the  sight  of  men,  (Wisdom  3.  4.)  yet  is  their  hope  full 
of  immortality  :  yet  doth  it  not  so  reare,  as  despair  doth  deject ; 
this  violent  and  sour  passion  of  despair,  is  of  all  perturbations 
most  grievous,  as    Patritius  holds.    Some  divide  it  into  finall 
and  temporall ;    finall  is  incurable,  which  befalleth  reprobates ; 
temporall  is  a  rejection  of  hope  and  comfort  for  a  time,  which 
may  befal  the  best  of  Gods  children ;  and  it  commonly  proceeds 
^from  iveakness  oj  faith,  as  in  David,  when  he  was  oppressed 
he  cryed  out,  O  Lord,  thou  hast  forsaken  me,  but  this  for  a 
time.    This  ebbes  and  flovves  with  hope  and  feare  ;  it  is  a  grie- 
vous sin  howsoever :  although  some  kinde  of  despair  be  not 
amiss,  when,  saith  Zanchius,  we  despair  of  our  own  meanes, 
and  rely  wholly  upon  God  :  but  that  species  is  not  here  meant. 
This  pernicious  kinde  of  desperation  is  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
course, homicida  animce,  the  murderer  of  the  soule,  as  Austin 
terms  it;  a  fearful  passion,  wherein  the  party  oppressed  thinks 
he  can  get  no  ease  but  by  death,  and  is  fully  resolved  to  offer 
violence  unto  himself ;  so  sensible  of  his  burthen,  and  impa- 
tient of  his  cross,  that  he  hopes  by  death  alone  to  be  freed  of 
his  calamity  (though  it  prove  otherwise)  and  chuseth  with  Job.  6. 
8.  9.  &  7.  15.  Rather  to  be  strangled  and  die,  than  to  be  in  his 
bonds.    ^  The  part  affected  is  the  whole  soule,  and  all  the  fa- 
culties of  it;  there  is  a  privation  of  joye,  hope,  trust,  confi- 

•  Super  praeceptum  primura  do  Kelig.  et  parilhus  ejus.  Non  loquor  de  omni  de- 
speratione,  sed  tantura  de  e4  qu&  despeiare  solent  homines  de  Deo ;  opponitur  spei,  et 
est  percatum  gravissimum,  &c.  Lib.  5.  tit.  21.  de  regis  institut.  Omnium 

perturbationuro  deterrima.  «  Reprobi  usque  ad  finem  poninaciier  persistant, 

Zanchius.  *  Vitium  ab  infideliiate  proflciicens.  •  Abernpthy. 
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deuce,  of  present  and  future  good,  and  in  their  place  succeed 
feare,  sorrow,  &c.  as  in  the  symptomes  shall  be  shewed.  The 
heart  is  grieved,  the  conscience  wounded,  the  minde  eclypsed 
with  black  fumes  arising  from  those  perpetual  terrours. 


SUBSECT.  III. 

Causes  of  Despair.  The  Divel,  melancholy,  meditation,  distrust, 
weakness  of  faith,  rigid  ministers,  misunderstanding  Saip- 
tures,  guilty  consciences,  ^'c. 

The  principal!  agent  and  procurer  of  this  mischief,  is  the 
divel ;  those  whom  God  forsakes,  the  divel  by  his  permis- 
sion layes  hold  on.  Sometimes  he  persecutes  them  with  that 
worme  of  conscience,  as  he  did  Judas,  ^  Saul,  and  others.  The 
poets  call  it  Nemesis ;  but  it  is  indeed  Gods  just  judgement 
sera  sed  serio,  he  strikes  home  at  last,  and  setteth  upon  them 
as  a  thief  in  the  night,  1  Thes.  5.  2.  ^  This  temporary  passion 
made  David  crye  out.  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  nei- 
ther chasten  me  in  thine  heavy  displeasure ;  for  thine  arrowes 
have  light  upon  mee,  ^c.  Tliere  is  nothing  sound  in  my  flesh, 
because  of  thine  anger.  Again,  /  roare  for  the  very  grief  of 
my  heart ;  and  Psalme  22.  My  God,  my  God,  ivhy  hast  thou 
forsaken  mee,  and  art  so  far  from  my  health,  and  the  icords  of 
my  crying  ?  14.  I  am  like  to  ivater  poured  out,  my  bones  are 
out  of  joynt,  mirie  heart  is  like  waxe,  that  is  molten  in  the  midst 
of  my  bowels.  So  Psal.  88.  15  and  16.  vers,  and  Psal.  102.  / 
am  in  misery  at  the  point  of  death,  from  my  youth  I  suffer  thy 
terrours,  doubting  for  my  life;  thine  indignations  have  gone 
over  mee,  and  thy  feare  hath  cut  mee  off.  Job  doth  often 
complain  in  this  kinde ;  and  those  God  doth  not  assist,  the 
divel  is  ready  to  try  and  torment,  still  seeking  whom  he  may 
devoure.  If  he  finde  them  merry,  saith  Gregory,  he  tempts 
forthwith  to  some  dissolute  act ;  if  pensive  and  sad,  to  a  de- 
sperate end.  Aut  suadendo  blanditur,  aut  minando  terret,  some- 
times by  faire  meanes,  sometimes  again  by  foule,  as  he  perceives 
men  severally  inclined.  His  ordinary  engin  by  which  he  pro- 
duceth  this  effect,  is  the  melancholy  humour  it  self,  which  is 
balneum  Diaboli,  the  divels  bath;  and  as  in  Saul,  those  evil 
spirits  get  in  as  it  were,  and  take  possession  of  us.  Black 
choler  is  a  shooing-horn,  a  bait  to  allure  them,  in  so  much  that 
many  writers  make  melancholy  an  ordinary  cause,  and  a  sym- 
tome  of  despair,  for  that  such  men  are  most  apt  (by  reason 
of  their  ill-disposed  temper)  to  distrust,  feare,  griefe ;  mistake, 

•  1  Sam.  2.  16.  Fffll,  08.  '  Immisccnt  se  mali  genii,  Lew. 

lib,  1.  cap.  16. 
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and  amplifie  whatsoever  they  preposterously  conceive,  or  falsely 
apprehend.  Consdentia  scrupulosa  nasatur  ex  vilio  naturaU, 
complexione  melancholicd  (saith  Navarrus  cap.  27.  mm.  282. 
Tom.  2.  cas.  conscien.)  The  body  works  upon  the  mmde,  by 
obfuscating  the  spirits  and  corrupted  instruments,  which 
''Perkins  illustrates  by  simile  of  an  artificer,  that  hath  a  bad 
toole,  his  skill  is  good,  ability  correspondent;  by  reason  of  ill 
tooles  his  work  must  needs  be  lame  and  imperfect.  But  melan- 
choly and  despair  though  often,  doe  not  alwaies  concur ;  there 
is  much  difference  ;  melancholy  fears  without  a  cause,  this  up- 
on great  occasion ;  melancholy  is  caused  by  feare  and  griete, 
but^this  torment  procures  them  all  extremity  of  bitterness; 
much  melancholy  is  without  affliction  of  conscience,  as  ^  Bright 
and  Perkins  illustrate  by  foure  reasons;  and  yet  melancholy 
alone  again  may  be  sometimes  a  sufficient  cause  of  this  terrour 
of  conscience.  ^  Felix  Plater  so  found  it  in  his  observations, 
e  melancMicis  alii  damnatos  se  putant,  Deo  curce  non  sunt, 
nec  pradestinaii,  ^c.  They  think  they  are  not  predestinate, 
God  hath  forsaken  them ;  and  yet  otherwise  very  zealous  and 
religious ;  and  'tis  common  to  be  seen,  Melancholy  fw  feare 
of  Gods  judgement  and  hell  fire,  drives  men  to  desperation  ; 
feare  and  sorrow,  if  they  be  immoderate,  end  often  with  it; 
Intolerable  pain  and  anguish,  long  sickness,  captivity,  misery, 
loss  of  goods,  loss  of  friends,  and  those  lesser  griefs  do  some- 
times effect  it,  or  such  dismal  accidents.  Si  non  statim  relevan- 
tur,  saith  Marcennus,  dubitant  an  sit  Deus,  if  they  be  not 
eased  forthwith,  they  doubt  whether  there  be  any  God ;  they 
rave,  curse,  and  are  desperately  mad,  because  good  men  are 
oppressed,  wicked  men  flourish ;  they  have  not  as  they  think  to 
their  desert,  and  through  impatience  of  calamities  are  so  mis- 
affected.  Democritus  put  out  his  eys,  ne  malorum  civiiim 
prosperos  videret  successits,  because  he  could  not  abide  to  see 
wicked  men  prosper,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  make  away 
himself,  as  '^Agellius  writes  of  him.  Felix  Plater  hath  a  me- 
morable example  in  this  kinde,  of  a  painters  wife  in  Basil, 
that  was  melancholy  for  her  sons  death,  and  for  melancholy  be- 
came desperate,  she  thought  God  would  not  pardon  her  sins, 
^  and  for  foure  months,  still  raved,  that  she  loas  in  hell-fire, 
already  damned.  When  the  humour  is  stirred  up,  every 
small  object  aggravates  and  incenseth  it,  as  the  parties  are  ad- 

»  Cases  of  conscience,  1.1.16.  •>  Tract.  Melan.  cap.  03  et  34.  '  C.  3. 

cle  mentis  alien.  Deo  minus  sc  curse  esse,  nec  ad  salutem  prtedestinaios  esse.  Ail  dc- 
sperationem  sape  ducit  haec  melancholia,  ct  est  frequentisslma  ob  supplicii  metum  aeter- 
numque  judicium ;  mceror  et  metus  in  desperatioiiem  plerumque  dcsinunt.  Com- 
ment, in  1.  cap.  gen.  artic.  3.  Quia  impii  florcnt,  boni  opprimuntur,  Sic.  alius  e^c  consi- 
derafionc  hujus  seria  desperabundus.  '  Lib.  ao.  c.  27.  f  Damnatam  se 

putavit,  et  per  quatuor  menses  gehennse  poenam  sentire. 
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dieted,  a  The  same  authour  hath  an  example  of  a  merchant 
man,  that  for  the  loss  of  a  little  wheat,  which  he  had  over  long 
kept,  was  troubled  in  conscience,  for  that  he  had  not  sold  it 
sooner,  or  given  it  to  tlie  poor;  yet  a  good  scholler  and  a  great 
divine:  no  perswasion  would  serve  to  the  contrary,  but  that 
for  this  fact  he  was  damned ;  in  other  matters  very  judicious 
and  discreet.  Solitariness,  much  fasting,  divine  meditations, 
and  contemplations  of  Gods  judgements,  most  part  accompany 
this  melancholy,  and  are  main  causes,  as  ^  Navarrus  holds ;  to 
converse  with  such  kindes  of  persons  so  troubled,  is  sufficient 
occasion  of  trouble  to  some  men.  Nonnulli  ob  hngas  inedias, 
stiidia  et  meditaiiones  coelestes,  de  rebus  sacris  et  religione 
semper  agitant,  Ifc.  Many  (saith  P.  Forestus)  through  long 
fasting,  serious  meditations  of  heavenly  things,  fall  into  such 
fits,  and  as  Lemnius  addes,  lib.  4.  cap.  21.  If  they  be  so- 
litary given,  superstitious,  precise,  or  very  devout:  seldome 
shall  you  Jin.de  a  merchant,  a  souldier,  an  inn-keeper,  a  bawde, 
an  host,  an  usurer  so  troubled  in  tfiinde ;  they  have  cheverel 
consciences  that  will  stretch,  they  are  seldome  moved  in  this 
Jdnde  or  molested  ;  yong  men  and  middle  age  are  more  wild, 
and  less  apprehensive ;  but  old  folkes,  rhost  part,  such  as  are 
timorous  and  religiously  given.  Pet.  Forestus  observat.  lib. 
10.  cap.  12.  de  morhis  cerebri,  hath  a  fearful  example  of  a 
minister,  that  through  precise  fasting  in  Lent,  and  overmuch 
meditation  contracted  this  mischief,  and  in  the  end  became 
desperate,  thought  he  saw  divels  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  saved ;  he  smelled  nothing,  as  he  said,  but  fire  and 
brimstone,  was  already  in  hell,  and  would  ask  them  still,  if  they 
did  not  •^smel  as  much.  I  told  him  he  was  melancholy;  but 
he  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and  replied  that  he  saw  divels,  talked 
with  them  in  good  earnest,  would  spit  in  my  face,  and  ask 
me  if  I  did  not  smel  brimstone ;  but  at  last  he  was  by  him 
cured.  Such  another  story  I  finde  in  Plater  observat.  lib.  1. 
A  poor  fellow  had  done  some  foule  offence,  and  for  fourteen 
dayes  would  eat  no  meat,  in  the  end  became  desperate ;  the  di- 
vines about  him  could  not  ease  him,  ^  but  so  he  died.  Con- 
tinual meditation  of  Gods  judgements  troubles  many,  Multi  ob 
timorem  futuri  judicii,  saith  Guatinerius,  cap.  5.  tract.  15.  et 
suspicionem  desperahundi  sunt :  David  himself  complains  that 
Gods  judgements  terrified  his  soiile,  Psal.  119.  part.  15.  vers.  S. 

•  1566.  Ob  trit'icura  diutius  servatura  conscientise  stimulis  agitatur,  &c.  Tom.  2. 
c.  27-  num.  282.  Conversatio  cum  scmpulosis,  vigiliae,  jejunia.  '  Solitarios  et  su- 

perstitiosos  plerumque  exagitat  coiiscientia,  non  mercator^,  lenones,  caupones,  faene- 
ratores,  &c.  largiorem  hi  nacti  sunt  coiiscientiam.  Juvenes  plerumque  eonscientiam 
regligunt,  seiies  autem,  &c.  Annon  sentis  sulphur,  inquit?  '  Despe- 

rabundus  misere  periit. 
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Mv  flesh  trembleth  for  feare  of  thee,  and  I  am  afraid  of  thy 
^^dgLents.  Quotieidiem  ilium  cogito  (^f  ^^  f  ST  ^  The 
iorpore  contremisco,  I  tremble  as  often  as  I  thmk  of  it  The 
terdble  meditation  of  hell-fire  and  eternall  punishment  much 
torments  a  sinfuU  silly  soule.  What's  a  thousand  years  to  ete  - 
nitv  >  Ubi  man-or,  uhi  fletus,  ubi  dolor  sempiternus.  Mors  sme 
,Jrte,  firm  sine  fines  a  finger  burnt  by  chance  we  may  not 
endure;  the  pain  is  so  grievous,  we  may  not  abide  an  hour ;  a 
nidit  is  intolerable;  and  what  shall  this  unspeakable  fire  then 
be  that  burns  for  ever,  innumerable  infinite  millions  of  yeers,  m 
omne  amm,  in  aternum.    O  eternity ! 

^  ^ternitas  est  ilia  vox. 
Vox  ilia  fulminatrix, 
Tonitruis  minacior, 

Fragoribusque  coeli, 
^ternitas  est  ilia  vox, 

 meta  carens  et  ortu,  &Cv 

Tormenta  nulla  territant, 
Quee  finiuntm-  annis ; 
^ternitas,  seternitas 

Versat  coquitque  pectus. 
Auget  hsec  poenas  indies, 

Centuplicatque  flammas,  &c. 

This  meditation  terrifies  these  poor  distressed  soules,  espe- 
cially if  their  bodies  be  predisposed  by  melancholy,  they  reli- 
giously given,  and  have  tender  consciences;  every  small  object 
affrights  them ;  the  very  inc;onsiderate  reading  of  scripture  it 
selfe,  and  mis-interpretation  of  some  places  of  it,  as,  Many 
are  called,  few  are  chosen.    Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord. 
Feare  not  little  flocke.    He  that  stands,  let  him  take  heed  lest 
he  fall.  .  Work  out  your  salvation  with  feare  and  trembling. 
That  night  two  shall  be  in  a  bed,  one  received,  the  other  left. 
Straight  is  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven,  and  few  there  are 
that  enter  therein.    The  parable  of  the  seed  and  of  the  sower, 
some  fell  on  barren  ground,  some  was  choaked.    Whom  he 
hath  predestinated  he  hath  chosen.    He  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy.    Non  est  volentis  nee  airrentiSf 
sed  miserentis  Dei.     These  and  the  like  places  terrific  the 
soules  of  many;  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  prepos- 
terously conceived  offend  divers,  with  a  deal  of  foolish  pre- 
sumption, curiosity,  needless  speculation,  contemplation,  sol- 


■  In  17.  Johannls.  Non  pauci  se  crxiciant,  et  cxcainificant  in  tantum,  ut  non  parum 
&bsint  ab  insanii ;  neque  tamcn  aliud  hkc  mentis  anxietate  efticiunt,  quam  ut  diabolo 
potestatem  faciunt  ipsos  per  desperationem  ad  infetoi  producendi,  ^  Prexeliut 

Kicct.  lib.  2.  cap.  11. 
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iic-itude,  wherein  they  trouble  and  puzle  themsekes  about  those 
questions  oi  grace,  free-will,  perseverance,  Gods  secrets  •  they 
will  know  more  then  is  revealed  by  God  in  his  word,  humane 
,  capacity,  or  ignorance  can  apprehend;  and  too  importunate 
enquiry  after  that  which  is  revealed;  mysteries,  ceremonies 
observation  of  sabbaths,  lavves,  duties,  &c.  with  many  such 
which  the  casuists  discuss,  and  schoolmen  broach;  which 
divers  mistake,  misconstrue,  misapply  to  themselves,  to  tiieir 
own  undoing,  and  so  fall  into  this  gulfe.    Tliey  doubt  of  their 
election,  how  they  shall  know  it,  by  what  signes.    And  so  far 
forth,  saith  Luther,  with  such  nice  points,  torture  and  cmci- 
fie  themselves,  that  they  are  almost  mad;  and  all  they  get 
by  it  is  this,  they  lay  open  a  gap  to  the  divcl  by  desperation 
to  carry  them  to  hell.    But  the  greatest  harme  of  all,  proceeds 
from  those  thundering  ministers ;  a  most  frequent  cause  they 
are  of  this  malady ;  ^  and  do  more  harme  in  the  church  (saith 
Erasmus)  then  they  that  flatter ;  great  danger  on  both  sides,  the 
one  lulls  them  asleep  in  carnal  security,  the  other  drives  them 
to  despair.    Whereas  ^  St.  Bernard  well  adviseth,  We  shmdd 
not  meddle  icith  the  one  voithout  the  other,  nor  speake  of 
judgement  without  mercy;  the  one  alone  brings  desperation, 
the  other  security.     But  these  men  are  wholly  for  judge- 
ment: of  a  rigid  disposition  themselves,  there  is  no  mercy 
with  them ;  no  salvation,  no  balsome  for  their  diseased  soules ; 
they  can  speake  of  nothing  but  reprobation,  hell  fire,  and  dam- 
nation, as  they  did  Luke  11.  46.  lade  men  with  burdens 
grievous  to  be  borne,  which  they  themselves  touch  not  with  a 
linger.    'Tis  familiar  with  our  Papists  to  terrific  mens  soules 
with  purgatory,  tales,  visions,  apparitions,  to  daunt  even  the 
most  generous  spirits,  to    require  charity,  as  Brentius  observes, 
of  others,  bounty,  meekness,  love,  patience,  when  they  them- 
selves breath  nought  but   lust,   envy,   covetousness.  They 
teach  others  to  fast,  give  almes,  do  penance,  and  crucifie 
their  miiide  with  superstitious  observations,  bread  and  water, 
hair-clothes,  whips,  and  the  like,  when  they  themselves  have 
ail  the  dainties  the  world  can  aflforde ;  lye  on  a  down  bed  with 
a  curtisan  in  their  armes.  Heu  quantum  patimur  pro  Christo, 
as   he  said.  What  a  cruel  tyranny  is  this,  so  to  insult  over,  and 
.terrific  mens  soules  !  Our  indiscreet  pastors,  many  of  them  come 

*  Ecclesiast.  1.  I.  Haud  scio  an  majus  discrlmen  ab  his  qui  blandiuntur,  an  ab  his 
qui  territant :  ingens  utiinque  peiicuium  :  alii  ad  securitatem  durunt,  alii  affllctionum 
magnitudine  mentem  absorbent,  et  in  desperationem  trahunt.  Bern.  sup.  16. 

Cant.  1.  Aherum  sine  ahero  proferre  non  expedit ;  recordatio  solius  judicii  in  desj»era- 
tionem  praeeipitat,  et  niiserlcordiae  fallax  ostcntatio  pessiinam  gencrat  securitatem. 
jc  In  Luc.  horn.  103.  Exigunt  ab  aliis  caritatem,  beneficentiam,  cum  ipsi  nil  spectent 
prsBter  iibidinem,  invidiam,  avaritiam.  *  Leo  decimus. 
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not  far  behind ;  whilst  in  their  ordinary  sermons  they  speake 
so  mucli  of  election,  predestination,  reprobation  ab  teterno, 
subtraction  of  grace,  prseterition,  voluntary  permission,  &c. 
by  what  signes  and  tokens  they  shall  discern  and  try  them- 
selves ;  whether  they  be  Gods  true  children  elect,  an  sint  re~ 
probi,  prcedestinati,  S^c.  with  such  scrupulous  points,  they 
still  aggravate  sin,  thunder  out  Gods  judgements  without  re- 
spect ;  intempestively  raile  at  and  pronounce  them  darnned  in 
all  auditories,  for  giving  so  much  to  sports  and  honest  recrea- 
tions ;  making  every  smal  fault  and  thing  indilferent  an  irre- 
missible  offence,  they  so  rent,  tear  and  wound  mens  consciences, 
that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  at  their  wits  ends. 

These  bitter  potions  (saiih  »  Erasmus)  are  still  in  their  mouths 
nothing  but  gall  and  horrour,  and  a  mad  noyse ;  they  make 
all  their  auditors  desperate :  many  are  wounded  i)y  this  mcanes, 
and  they  commonly  that  are  most  devout  and  precise,  have 
been  formerly  presumptuous,  and  certain  of  their  salvation; 
they  that  have  tender  consciences,  that  follow  sermons,  fre- 
quent lectures,  that  have  indeed  least  cause,  they  are  most  apt 
to  mistake,  and  fall  into  these  miseries.  I  have  heard  some 
complain  of  Parson's  Resolution,  and  other  books  of  like  nature 
(good  otherwise;)  they  are  too  tragicall,  too  much  dejecting 
men,  aggravating  offences ;  great  care  and  choyce,  much  dis- 
cretion is  required  in  this  kinde. 

The  last  and  greatest  cause  of  this  malady,  is  our  owne 
conscience,  sense  of  our  sins,  and  Gods  anger  justly  deserved  :  a 
guilty  conscience  for  some  foule  offence  formerly  committed, ' 

 O  miser  Oreste,  quid  morbi  te  perdit  ? 

Or: 

Conscientia,  Sum  enim  mihi  conscius  de  malis  perpetratis. 

A  good  conscience  is  a  continuall  feast,  but  a  galled  con-^ci- 
ence  is  as  great  a  torment  as  can  possibly  happen,  a  still 
baking  oven,  (so  Picrius  in  his  Hieroglyph,  compares  it) 
another  hell.    Our  conscience,  which  is  a  great  ledS  book 
wherein  are  written  all  our  offences,  a  register  to  Yay  them 
up,   (which  those  c  Egyptians  in  their  HieroglyphicL  ex- 
pressed by  a  mill    as  well  for  the  continuanc?,^'^.s  for  tTe 
torture  of  it)  gnndes  our  soules  with  the  remembrance  of 
some  precedent  sins;  makes  us  reflect  upon,  accuse  and  con- 
demn our  own  selves.      Sin  lies  at  doorc'scc.    1  know  tSe 
be  many  other  causes  assigned  by  Zanchiusf  cMusXs,  and 

•  De  fiituro  judicio,  de  damnatioiie  horrendum  cii.n,mf  mi 
vicn.  4.  .  9  Causes  Musculus  makes. 
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the  rest;  as  incredulity,  infidelity,  presumption,  ignorance, 
blindness,  ingratitude,  discontent;   those  five  grand  miseries 
in  Aristotle,  ignominy,   need,  sickness,  enmity,  death,  &c. 
but  this  of  conscience  is  the  greatest,  ^  Instar  ulceris  corpus 
jugiter  percellens.    This  scrupulous  conscience  ^  (as  ^  Peter 
Forestus  cals  it)  which  tortures  so  many,  that  either  out  of 
a  deep  apprehension  of  their  unworthiness,  and  consideration  of 
their  owne  dissolute  I'fe,  accuse  themselves  and  aggi-avate  every 
small  offence,  when  there  is  no  such  cause,  misdoubting  m  th^ 
mean  time  Gods  mercies,  they  fall  into  these  inconveniences. 
The  poets  call  them  "  Furies,  DirsB,  but  it  is  the  conscience 
alone  which  is  a  thousand  witnesses  to  accuse  us ; 

^  Nocte  dieque  suum  gestant  in  pectore  testem. 

A  continual  testor  to  give  in  evidence,  to  empanel  a  jury  to 
examine  us,  to  cry  guilty;  a  prosecutor  with  hue  and  cry  to 
follow,  an  apparitor  to  summon  us,  a  bayliffe  to  carry  us,  a 
serleantto  arrest,  an  attourney  to  plead  agamst  us,  a  gaoler  to 
torment,  a  judge  to  condemn,  still  accusmg,  denouncing, 
torturing  and  molesting.    And  as  the  statue  of  Juno,  m  that 
holy  city  neer  Euphrates  in    Assyria,  will  look  still  towards 
you  ;  sit  where  you  will  in  her  temple,  she  stares  fu  upon 
you ;   if  you  go  by,  she  follows  with  her  eye ;   in  a  sites, 
places,  conventicles,  actions,  our  conscience  will  be  still  ready 
to  accuse  us.    After  many  pleasant  dayes  and  fortunate  adven- 
tures, merry  tides,  this  conscience  at  last  doth  arrest  us. 
Well  he  may  escape  temporal  punishment,    bribe  a  corrupt 
iudge,  and  avoid  the  censure  of  law,  and  flourish  for  a 
time:  for  sio/jo  ever  saw  (saith  Chrysostome)  a  covetoi^  man 
troubled  in  minde  when  he  is  telling  of  hu  mony,  an  adulterer 
mourn  with  his  mistress  in  his  armes?  we  are  tlmi  drunk 
with  pleasure,  and  perceive  nothing :  yet  as  the  Prodigal  on 
had  dainty  fare,  sweet  musick  at  first,  merry  company,  ovial 
enterminm'ent,  but  a  cruel  reckoning  in  the  end  as  bitter  a. 
v/ormwood,  a  fearful  visitation  commonly  followes.    And  e 
TveTthat  then  told  thee  that  it  was  a  light  sin,  or  no  sin  a  all 
now  aggravates  on  the  other  side,  and  telleth  thee,  that  it  is  a 
mo^t  frfemissible  offence,  as  he  did  by  Cain  and  Judas,  to 
brSg  Tern  to  despair;  every  small  circumstance  be  ore  neg- 
lected and  contemned,  will  now  amplifie  it  self,  rise  ,  up  m 

u  b  Alios  misere  castigat  plena  scrupulis  conscientia,  nodum  in 

dcstinant.  «  Coelius  lib.  6.  "  f  Prima  b3:c  est  ultio, 

Si  adstiteris,  te  aspicitj  si  transeas,  v.su  .       ,5^  foUacis  pratoris  vicerit 

,u„d  so  Judice  nemo  nocens  abso  vUu.  .Foba  ^^^^nngi  du/lucrun,  adest ; 
;;r;ui"dr'potitur  veto,  l„ge?e  in  p^rpeU.„do  sclera?  voluptate  .umu.  ebru, 
proinde  uon  seniimus,  &c. 
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judgement  and  accuse ;  the  dust  of  their  shooes,  dumb  crea- 
tures, as  to  Lucian's  tyrant,  leclus  et  candela,  the  bed  and 
candle  did  bear  witness,  to  torment  their  soules  for  their  sins 
past.  Tragicall  examples  in  this  kinde  are  too  familiar  and 
common :  Adrian,  Galba,  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Caracalla, 
were  in  such  horrour  of  conscience  for  their  offences  committed, 
murders,  rapes,  extortions,  injuries,  that  they  weie  weary  of 
their  lives,  and  could  get  no  body  to  kill  them.  ^Kennetus, 
king  of  Scotland,  when  he  had  murdered  iiis  nephewe 
Alalcolme,  King  Duffe's  son,  prince  of  Cumberland,  and 
with  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  dissembled  the  matter 
a  long  time,  ^  at  last  his  conscience  accused  him,  his  unquiet 
soule  could  not  rest  day  or  night ;  he  was  terrified  with  fearful 
dreames,  visions,  and  so  miserably  tormented  all  his  life.  It 
is  strange  to  read  what  '=  Comineus  hath  written  of  Lewes  the 
11.  that  French  king;  of  Charles  the  8;  of  Alphonsus  king 
of  Naples,  in  the  fury  of  his  passion,  how  he  came  into 
Sicily,  and  what  prankes  he  plaid,  Guicciardine,  a  man  most 
unapt  to  believe  lyes,  relates,  how  that  Ferdinand  his  fathers 
ghost  (who  before  had  died  for  grief,)  came  and  told  him, 
that  he  could  not  resist  the  French  king,,  he  thought  every 
man  cried  France,  France ;  the  reason  of  it  (saith  Comineus) 
was  because  he  was  a  vile  tyrant,  a  murderer,  an  oppressour  of 
his  subjects ;  he  bought  up  all  commodities,  and  sold  them  at 
his  owne  price;  sold  abbies  to  Jewes  and  Falkoners ;  both 
Ferdinand  his  father,  and  he  himselfe,  never  made  conscience 
of  any  committed  sin  ;  and  to  conclude,  saith  he,  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  worse  then  they  did.  Why  was  Pausanias  the 
Spartan  tyrant,  Nero,  Otho,  Galba,  so  persecuted  with  spirits 
in  every  house  they  came,  but  for  their  murders  which  they 
had  committed  ?  Why  doth  the  divel  haunt  many  men* 
houses  after  their  deaths,  appear  to  them  living,  and  take  pos- 
session of  their  habitations,  as  it  were,  of  their  pallaces,  but 
because  of  their  severall  villanies  ?  why  had  Richard  the  3 
such  fearful  dreames,  saith  Polydor,  but  for  his  frequent 
murders  ?  Why  was  Herod  so  tortured  in  his  minde  ?  because 
he  had  made  away  Mariamne  his  wife.  Why  was  Theodoricus 
the  kmg  of  the  Gothes  so  su.spitious,  and  so  affrighted  with  a 
ftsh  head  alone,  but  that  he  had  murdered  Symmachus,  and 
Boethms  his  son-m-law,  those  worthy  Romans  ?  Cffilius  lib  27 
cap  22.  See  more  in  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  De  his  qui  ser'o 
a  Nmmne  pmkmiur,  and  in  his  book  De  iranqmllitate 
animt,  !^c.    Yea,  and  sometimes  GOD  himselfe  hath  a  hand  in 

.nfc5..,  part.  1 .  cap.  2.  Nero's  mother  was  still  in  his  eys!  ^ 
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it,  to  shew  his  power,  humiliate,  exercise,  and  to  trye  their  faith, 
(divine  temptation,  Perkins  cals  it,  Cas.  cons.  lib.  1.  cap.  8. 
sect.  1.)  to  punish  them  for  their  sins.  God  the  avenger,  as 
= David  terms  him,  ultor  a  tergo  Dens,  his  wrath  is  apprehended 
of  a  guilty  soule,  as  by  Saul  and  Judas,  which  the  poets  ex- 
pressed by  Adrastia,  or  Nemesis  : 

Assequitur  Nemesisque  virum  vestigia  seivat, 
Ne  male  quid  facias.  

And  she  is,  as  i^Ammianus  lib.  14.  describes  her,  the  queen 
of  causes,  and  moderator  of  things,  now  she  puis  dovvne  the 
proud;  now  she  reares  and  encourageth  those  that  are  good; 
he  gives  instance  in  his  Eusebius ;  Nicephorus  lib.  10.  cap.  35. 
eccles.  hist,  in  Maximinus  and  Julian.  Fearfull  examples  of 
Gods  just  judgement,  wrath  and  vengeance,  are  to  be  found 
in  all  histories ;  of  some  that  have  been  eaten  to  death  with 
rats  and  mice,  as  "  Popelius  the  second  king  of  Poland, 
ann.  830.  his  wife  and  children  ;  the  like  story  is  of  Hatto 
•  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ann.  969,  so  devoured  by  these  ver- 
mine,  which  howsoever  Serrarius  the  Jesuite  Mogunt.  rerum 
lib.  4.  cap.  5.  impugne  by  22  arguments;  Tritemius,  ^Munster, 
Magdeburgenses,  and  many  others  relate  for  a  truth.  Such 
another  example  I  finde  in  Geraldus  Cambrensis  Itin.  Cam. 
lib.  2.  cap.  2.  and  where  not  ?  rr  •  i  • 

And  yet  for  all  these  terrours  of  conscience,  affrightmg 
punishments  which  are  so  frequent,  or  whatsoever  else  may 
cause  or  aggravate  this  fearfull  malady  in  other  religions,  I  see 
no  reason  at  all  why  a  papist,  at  any  time  should  despair,  or  be 
troubled  for  his  sins  ;  for  let  him  be  never  so  dissolute  a  catiflfe, 
so  notorious  a  villain,  so  monstrous  a  sinner,  out  of  that 
treasure  of  indulgences  and  merits  of  which  the  Pope  is  dis- 
pen'^ator,  he  may  have  free  pardon  and  plenary  remission 
of  all  his  sins.  There  be  so  many  general  pardons  for  ages 
to  come,  40000  yeers  to  come,  so  many  jubilies,  so 
frequent  gaol-deliveries  out  of  purgatory  for  all  soules,_  now 
living,  or  after  dissolution  of  the  body,  so  many  particular 
masses  dally  said  in  severall  churches,  so  many  altars  con- 
secrated to  this  purpose,  that  if  a  man  have  either  mony 
or  friends,  or  will  take  any  paines  to  come  to  such  an 
altar,  hear  a  mass,  say  so  many  pater-nosters,  undergo 
such  and  such  penance,  he  cannot  doe  amiss;  it  is  impossiDie 
his  minde  should  be  troubled,  or  he  have  any  scruple  to 
molest  him.     Besides  tliat  Ta.ra  Camera  Apostolical,  which 

«  Paal.  44.16.  "  Reglna  causarum  et  arbitra  rerum,  nunc  erectas  cervices 

oppS,  &c.  '  Alex.  Galuinus  caul,  reg-  Pol.  '  Cosmog.  Muus.er. 

r\  Magclc. 
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was  first  published  to  get  mony  in  the  dayes  of  Leo  decinius  that 
sharking  pope,  and  since  divulged  to  the  same  ends,  sets  down 
such  easie  rates  and  dispensations  for  all  offences,  for  perjury, 
murder,  incest,  adultery,  &c.  for  so  many  grasses  or  doUers 
(able  to  invite  any  man  to  sin,  and  provoke  him  to  offend, 
me  thinks,  that  otherwise  would  not)  such  comfortable  remis- 
sion, so  gentle  and  parable  a  pardon,  so  ready  at  hand,  with  so 
smal  cost  and  suit  obtained,  that  I  cannot  see  how  he  that  hath 
any  friends  amongst  them  (as  I  say)  or  mony  in  his  purse,  or 
will  at  least  to  ease  himselfe,  can  any  way  miscarry  or  be  misaf- 
fected,  how  he  should  be  desperate,  in  danger  of  damnation  or 
troubled  in  minde.  Their  ghostly  fathers  can  so  readily  apply 
remedies,  so  cunningly  string  and  unstring,  winde  and  unwinde 
their  devotions,  play  upon  their,  consciences  with  plausible 
speeches  and  terrible  threats,  for  their  best  advantage  settle  and 
remove,  erect  with  such  facility  and  deject,  let  in  and  out,  that 
I  cannot  perceive  how  any  man  amongst  them  should  much  or 
often  labour  of  this  disease,  or  finally  miscarry.  The  causes  above 
named  must  more  frequently  therefore  take  hold  on  others. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Si/mptomes  of  Despair,  Feare,  Sorrow,  Suspition,  Anxiety, 
Horrour  of  Conscience,  fearfull  Dreames  and  Visions. 

As  slioomakers  doe  when  they  bring  home  shooes,  still  cry, 
leather  is  dearer  and  dearer ;  may  I  justly  say  of  those  melan- 
choly symptomes :  these  of  despair  are  most  violent,  tragicall 
and  grievous,  far  beyond  the  rest;  not  to  be  expressed  but 
negatively,  as  it  is  privation  of  all  happiness,  not  to  be  en- 
dured; Jor  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  it?  Pro.  18,  14. 
What  therefore  ^Timanthes  did,  in  his  picture  of  Iphigeniaj 
now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  when  he  had  painted  Chalcas 
mourning,  Ulysses  sad,  but  most  sorrowfull  Menelaus,  and 
shewed  all  his  art  in  expressing  variety  of  affections,  lie  covered 
the  maids  father,  Agamemnon's  head  with  a  vaile,  and  left 
it  to  every  spectator  to  conceive  what  he  would  himselfe ;  for 
that  true  passion  and  sorrow  in  summo  qradu,  such  as  his  was 
could  not  by  any  art  be  deciphred.  What  he  did  in  his  pic- 
ture, 1  will  do  in  describing  the  symptomes  of  despair.  Imagine 
what  thou  canst,  feare,  sorrow,  furies,  griefe,  pain,  terrour, 
anger,  dismal,  ghastly,  tedious,  irksome,  &c.  it  is  not  suflkient, 

unarZ'r,7,;'°-'"  ^""'""^PV'  ''?'<=<:'"'b"'=.  Agamcmnonls  caput  yelavi,,  ut  omn<u, 
4<iam  ijosscnt,  inaxiroum  inwrorem  in  virginis  patre  cogitarcnt. 
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it  comes  far  short;  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  conceive  it. 
'Tis  an  epitome  of  hell,  an  extract,  a  quintessence,  a  com- 
pound, a  mixture  of  all  ferall  maladies,  tyrannical  tortures, 
plagues  and  perplexities.  There  is  no  sickness  almost  but  phy- 
sick  provideth  a  remedy  for  it ;  to  every  sore,  chirurgery  will 
provide  a  salve:  friendship  helpes  poverty;  hope  of  liberty 
easeth  imprisonment;  suit  and  favour  revoke  banishment;  au- 
thority and  time  weare  away  reproach  :  but  what  physick,  what 
chirurgery,  what  wealth,  favour,  authority  can  relieve,  bear  out, 
asswage,  or  expel  a  troubled  conscience  ?  A  quiet  minde  cureth 
all  them,  but  all  they  cannot  comforte  a  distressed  soule  :  who 
can  put  to  silence  the  voyce  of  desperation  ?  All  that  is  single  in 
other  melancholy,  Horribile,  dirum,  pestilens,  atrox,  feruvriy 
concur  in  this;  it  is  more  then  melancholy  in  the  highest  degree; 
a  burning  leaver  of  the  soule  ;  so  made,  saith  » Jacchinus,  by  this 
misery;  feare,  sorrow  and  despair  he  puts  for  ordinary  sym- 
ptomes  of  melancholy.  They  are  in  great  pain  and  horrour  of 
minde,  distraction  of  soule,  restless,  full  of  continual  feares,  cares, 
torments,  anxieties ;  they  can  neither  eat,  drinke,  nor  sleep  for 
them,  take  no  rest, 

^  Perpetua  impietas,  nee  mensae  tempore  cessat, 
Exagitat  vesana  quies,  somnique  furentes. 

Neither  at  bed,  nor  yet  at  bord. 
Will  any  rest  despah-  afForde. 

Feare  takes  away  their  content,  and  dries  the  bloud,  wasteth 
the  marrow,  alters  their  countenance,  even  in  their  greatest  de- 
lishts,  singins,  dancing,  dalliance,  they  are  still  (saith  Lem- 
nius)  tortured'' in  their  soules.  It  consumes  them  to  nought; 
/  am  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness  (saith  David  of  himselfe, 
temporally  afflicted)  an  owle  because  of  thme  mdignatmny 
Psal  lt)'>  vers.  9.  10,  and  Psal,  55.  4.  My  heart  trembleth 
ivithin  mee,  and  the  terrours  of  death  have  come  upon  mee ;  feare 
and  trembling  are  come  upon  mee,  gfC.  at  dmths  doore,  Psal. 
107  18  Their  soule  abhors  all  manner  oj  meats.  Iheir 
1  sleep  is  (if  it  be  any)  unquiet,  subject  to  fearful  dreames 
and  terrours.  Peter  in  his  bonds,  slept  secure,  for  he  knetv 
God  protected  him;  and  Tully  makes 
Roscius  Amerinus  innocency,  that  he  had  not  killed  hi.  father, 
because  he  so  securely  slept.    Those  martyres  in  the  primitive 

»  Tat,  15  in  9  Rhasis.  >•  Juv.  Sat.  13.  '  Mcntcm  cripit  timor  hie; 

,ultS-™;-oorpoti.lubitu.i.n.utat,  ^^^^^^^^^  ^"  ^'^^-''-^C^^^lilin 

oinni  homiiium  cent  u  eosdctn  extevminat,  et  dorniicntes  pertcrtetacit.  f  lulost.  UB. 
vita  ApoUoDii. 
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church  were  most  ^chearfull  and  merry  in  the  midst  of  their 
pei-secutions ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men,  tossed  in  a 
sea,  and  that  continually,  without  rest  or  intermission,  they  can 
think  of  naught  that  is  pleasant ;  b  their  conscience  will  not  let 
them  be  quiet,  in  perpetual  feare,  anxiety;  if  they  be  not  yet  ap- 
prehended, they  are  in  doubt  still  that  they  shall  be  ready  to 
betray  themselves,  as  Cain  did,  he  thinkes  every  man  will  kill 
him :  And  roarefor  grief e  of  heart,  Psal,  38.  8.  as  David  did,  as 
Job  did,  3.  20,  21,  22,  &c.  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him 
that  is  in  misery,  and  life  to  them  that  have  heavie  hearts'?  Which 
long  for  death,  and  if  it  come  not,  search  it  more  then  treasures, 
and  rejoyce  when  they  can  find  the  grave.  They  are  generally 
weary  of  their  lives,  a  trembling  heart  they  have,  a  sorrowful 
minde,  and  little  or  no  rest. 

Terror  ubique  tremor,  timer  undique  et  undique  terror. 

Feares,  terrours,  and  affrights  in  all  places,  at  all  times  and  sea- 
sons. Cibum  et  potum  pertinaciter  aversantur  midti,  nodum  in 
scirpo  qiiievitantes,  et  culpam  imaginantes  uhi  nidla  est,  as 
Wierus  writes  de  Lamiis,  lib.  5.  c.  7.  they  refuse,  many  of  them, 
meat  and  drinke,  cannot  rest,  aggravating  still  and  supposing 
grievous  offences  where  there  are  none.  Gods  heavie  wrath  is 
kindled  in  their  soules;  and  notwithstanding  their  continual 
prayers  and  supplications  to  Christ  Jesus,  they  have  no  release  or 
ease  at  all,  but  a  most  intolerable  torment,  and  insufferable 
anguish  of  conscience,  and  that  makes  them,  through  impatience, 
to  murmure  against  God,  many  times,  to  rave,  to  blaspheme, 
turne  atheists,  and  seek  to  offer  violence  to  themselves.  Deut. 
28.  67.  In  the  morning  they  wish  for  evening,  and  for  morning 
in  the  evening,  for  the  sight  of  their  eys  which  they  see,  and 
feare  of  hearts.  ^Marinus  Marcennus  in  his  Comment  on 
Genesis,  makes  mention  of  a  desperate  friend  of  his,  whom 
amongst  others  he  came  to  visit,  and  exhort  to  patience,  that 
broke  out  into  most  blasphemous  atheisticall  speeches,  too 
fearfuU  to  relate.  When  they  wished  him  to  trust  in  God ;  Qrds 
est  Ule  Dens  {inqidt)  ut  serviam  illi,  qidd  proderit  si  oraverim  ; 
si  prasens  est,  cur  non  succurrit  ?  cur  non  me-  carcere,  inedid, 
sqnalore  confectum  liberat  ?  quid  ego  feci  ?  ^c.  absit  a  me 
hujusmodi  Deus.  Another  of  his  acquaintance  brake  out  into 
vlike  atheisticall  blasphemies;  upon  his  wives  death  raved 
cursed,  said  and  did  he  car'd  not  what.  And  so  for  the  most 
part  it  is  with  them  all.    Many  of  them  in  their  extremity, 

•  Euscbius  Niceplioru,  eccles.  hist.  lib.  4.  c.  17.  k  Seneca  lib.  18  episC  106 

^."■.d  despembnudus  nuid..  me  pre'scntc 
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thinke  they  hear  and  see  visions,  out-crys,  confer  with  divels, 
tliat  they  are  tormented,  possessed,  and  in  hell  fire,  already 
damned,  quite  forsaken  of  God,  they  have  no  sense  or  feeling  of 
mercy,  or  grace,  hope  of  salvation ;  their  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion is  already  past,  and  not  to  be  revoked,  the  divel  will  certainly 
have  them.    Never  was  any  living  creature  in  such  torment  be- 
fore, in  such  a  miserable  estate,  in  such  distress  of  minde,  no 
hope,  no  faith,  past  cure,  reprobate,  continually  tempted  to 
make  away  themselves.    Something  talkes  with  them,  they  spit 
fire  and  brimstone,  they  cannot  but  blaspheme,  they  cannot 
repent,  beleeve,  or  thinke  a  good  thought ;  so  far  carryed,  ut 
cogantur  ad  impia  cogitandum  etiam  contra  voluntatem,  said 
^Fcelix  Plater;  ad  blaspliemiam  erga  Deum,  ad  midta  Iwrrenda 
perpelranda,  ad  ^naniis  violentas  sibi  inferendas,  Sfc.  and  in  their 
distracted  fits  and  desperate  humors,  to  offer  violence  to  others, 
their  familiar  and  dear  friends  sometimes,  or  to  meer  strangers, 
upon  every  small  or  no  occasion :  For  he  that  cares  not  for  his 
owne,  is  master  of  another  mans  life.    They  think  evill  against 
their  wils ;  that  which  they  abhor  themselves,  they  must  needs 
thinke,  doe,  and  speake.    He  gives  instance  in  a  patient  of  his, 
that  when  he  would  pray,  had  such  evill  thoughts  still  suggested 
to  him,  and  wicked  ^  meditations.  Another  instance  he  hath,  of  a 
woman  that  was  often  tempted  to  curse  God,  to  blaspheme  and 
kill  her  selfe.    Sometimes  the  divel  (as  they  say)  stands  without 
and  talks  with  them,  sometimes  he  is  within  them,  as  they 
thinke,  and  there  speakes  and  talks  as  to  such  as  are  possessed  : 
so  Apollidorus,  in  Plutarch,  thought  his  heart  spake  within  him. 
There  is  a  most  memorable  example  of  Francis  Spira,  an  advo- 
cate of  Padua,  ann.  1545,  that  being  desperate,  by  no  couhsell 
of  learned  men  could  be  comforted ;  he  felt  (as  he  said)  the 
pains  of  hell  in  his  soule,  in  all  other  things  he  discoursed 
aright ;  but  in  this  most  mad.    Frismelica,  Bullovat,  and  some 
other  excellent  physicians,  could  neither  make  him  eat,  drinke, 
or  sleep;  no  perswasion  could  ease  him.    Never  pleaded  any 
man  so  well  for  himselfe,  as  this  man  did  against  himsclfe,  and 
so  he  desperatelv  died.    Springer  a  lawyer  hath  written  his  life. 
Cardinal  Crescence  died  likewise  so  desperate  at  Verona,  still  he 
thought  a  black  dog  followed  him  to  his  death-bed,  no  man 
could  drive  the  dog  away.  Sleidan.  com.  23.  cap.  lib.  3.  Whilst 
I  was  writing  this  treatise,  saith  Montaltus,  cap.  2.  de  mel. 

nun  came  to  me  for  helpe,  well  for  all  other  matters, 
but  troubled  in  conscience  for  five  yeers  last  past;  she  w  almost 
mad,  and  not  able  to  resist ;  thinkes  she  hath  oj^ended  Cod,  ana 

.  Lib.  1 .  obser.  cop. .        »  Ad  maledicendum  Deo^  .,er  5  fuZ 

inelai.cbolica;  damnaiam  se  dicit,  CQiiscientiK  sutrmlis  opptcssa,  .vc. 
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is  certainly  damned.  Foelix  Plater  hath  store  of  instances  of  such 
as  thought  themselves  damned,  ''forsaken  of  God,  &c.  One 
amongst  the  rest,  that  durst  not  go  to  church,  or  come  near  the 
Rhine,  for  feare  to  make  away  hiinselfe,  hecause  tlien  he  was 
most  especially  tejnpted.  These  and  such  like  symptomes,  are 
intended  and  remitted,  as  the  malady  itselfe  is  more  or  less;  some 
will  hear  good  counsel,  some  will  not ;  some  desire  helpe,  some 
reject  all,  and  will  not  be  eased. 


Prognostiques  of  Despair,  Atheism,  Blasphemy^  violent 

Death,  <Sfc. 

Most  papt  these  kinde  of  persons  ^'make  away  them- 
selves, some  are  mad,  blaspheme,  curse,  deny  God;  but 
most  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  and  sometimes  to 
others.  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  f  Prov.  1 8.  1 4.  As 
Cain,  Saul,  Achitophel,  Judas,  blasphemed  and  died.  Bede 
saith,  Pilate  died  desperate  eight  yeers  after  Christ.  ^Poeiix 
Plater  hath  collected  many  examples.  ^  A  merchants  wife  that 
ivas  long  troubled  with  such  temptations,  in  the  uight  rose 
from  her  bed,  and  out  of  the  windowe  broke  her  neck  into  the 
street :  another  drowned  himselfe,  desperate  as  he  was,  in  the 
Rhine;  some  cut  their  throats,  many  hang  themselves.  But 
this  needs  no  illustration.  It  is  controverted  by  some,  whether 
a  man  so  offering  violence  to  himselfe,  dying  desperate, 
may  be  saved  aye  or  no  ?  If  they  dye  so  obstinately  and  sud- 
denly, that  they  cannot  so  much  as  wish  for  mercy,  the  worst 
is  to  be  suspected,  because  they  dye  impenitent,  ejf  their 
death  had  been  a  little  more  lingring,  wherein  they  might  have 
some  leasure  in  their  hearts  to  cry  for  mercy,  charity  may 
judge  the  best;  divers  have  been  recovered  out  of  the  very 
act  of  hanging  and  drowning  themselves,  and  so  brought 
ad  sanam  mentem,  they  have  been  very  penitent,  much 
abhorred  their  former  fact,  confessed  that  they  have  re- 
pented in  an  instant,  and  cryed  for  mercy  in  their  hearts. 
If  a  man  put  desperate  hands  upon  himself,  by  occasion  of 
madness  or  melancholy,  if  he  have  given  testimony  before  of 
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•  Alios  conquerentes  audivi  se  esse  ex  damnatorum  r 
infinita  quae  profene  non  auJebant,  vel  abhorrebaiit. 
vim  sibi  inferendara  cogit  homines,  c 
Uxor  Mercatoris  diu  vexatiouibua  tentata,  &c. 
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lus  regeneration,  in  regard  he  doth  this  not  so  much  out  of  his 
will,  as  ex  vi  morbi,  we  must  make  the  best  construction  of  it,  as 
»Turkes  doe,  that  thinke  all  fools  and  mad  men  go  directly  f 
heaven. 


SUBSECT.  VI. 

Cure  of  Despair  by  Physicke,  good  Counsell,  Comforts,  ^c. 

Experience  teacheth  us,  that  though  many  dye  obstinate, 
and  wilful  in  this  malady,  yet  multitudes  again  are  able  to  resist 
and  overcome,  seek  for  helpe  and  finde  comfort;  are  taken 
efaucibus  EreU,  from  the  chops  of  hell,  and  out  of  the  divels 
pawes,  though  they  have  by  ^  obligation  given  themselves  to  him. 
Some  out  of  their  owne  strength,  and  Gods  assistance ;  Though 
he  kill  me  (saith  Job)  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  ;  some  out  of  good 
counsell,  advice,  and  physicke.  "^Bellovacus  cured  a  monke  by 
altering  his  habit  and  course  of  lile :  Plater  many  by  physicke 
alone.  But  for  the  most  part  they  must  concur :  and  they  take  a 
wrong  course  that  thinke  to  overcome  this  ferall  passion  by  sole 
physicke :  and  they  are  as  much  out,  that  thinke  to  work  this 
effect  by  good  advice  alone ;  though  both  be  forcible  In  them- 
selves, '^tXsiiis  unita  fortior,  they  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  this 
disease : 

 alterius  sic  altera  poscit  opem. 

For  physicke,  the  like  course  is  to  be  taken  with  this  as  in  other 
melancholy :  diet,  ayr,  exercise,  all  those  passions  and  perturki- 
tions  of  the  minde,  &c.  are  to  be  rectified  by  the  same  meanes. 
They  must  not  be  left  solitary,  or  to  themselves,  never  idle, 
never  out  of  company.  Counsell,  good  comfort  is  to  be  applyed, 
as  they  shall  see  the  parties  inclined ;  or  to  the  causes,  whether  it 
be  loss,  feare,  griefe,  discontent,  or  some  such  ferall  accident,  a 
guilty  conscience,  or  otherwise  by  frequent  meditation,  too 
grievous  an  apprehension,  and  consideration  of  his  former  life  : 
by  hearing,  reading  of  scriptures,  good  divines,  good  advice 
and  conference,  applying  Gods  word  to  their  distressed  soules, 
it  must  be  corrected  and  counter-poysed.  Many  excellent  ex- 
hortations, paraenetical  discourses  are  extant  to  this  purpose, 
for  such  as  are  any  way  troubled  in  minde :  Perkins,  Greenham, 
Hayward,  Bright,  Abernethy,   Bolton,   Culmannus,  Hera- 


■  Biiabeqnius.  John  Major  vltis  patmtn  :  Quidam  negavit  Chiistnm  p" 

Chirbgraphura  post  restitutus.  '  Trincaveliu*  lib.  3.  conril.  46. 
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mingius,  Caelius  Secundus,  Nicholas  Laurentius,  are  copious  in 
this  subject :  Azorius,  Navarrus,  Sayrus,  tkc.  iind  such  as  have 
written  cases  of  conscience  amongst  our  pontificlal  writers.  But 
because  these  mens  workes  are  not  to  all  parties  at  hand,  so 
parable  at  all  times,  I  will  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  such  as  are 
afflicted,  at  the  request  of  some  » friends,  recollect  out  of  their 
voluminous  treatises,  some  few  such  comfortable  speeches,  exhor- 
tations, arguments,  advice,  tending  to  this  subject,  and  out  of 
Gods  word,  knowing,  as  Culmannus  saith  upon  the  like  occasion, 
^how  unavailable  and  vaine  mens  counsells  are  to  comfort  an 
afflicted  conscience,  except  Gods  loord  concur  and  be  annexed, 
from  which  comes  lifi,  ease,  repentance,  ^c.    Piesupposing  first 
that  which  Beza,  Ureenham,  Perkins,  Bolton,  give  in  charge, 
the  parties  to  whom  counseil  is  given  be  sufBcienrly  prepared, 
liumbled  for  their  sins,  fit  lor  comfort,  confessed,  tryed  how  they 
are  more  or  less  afflicted,  how  they  stand  affected,  or  capable  of 
good  advice,  before  any  remedies  be  applyed.    To  such  therefore 
as  are  so  throughly  searclied  and  examined,  1  address  this  fol- 
lowing discourse. 

Two  main  antidotes,  "^Hemmingius  observes,  are  opposite 
to  despair;  good  hope  out  of  Gods  word,  is  to  be  embraced; 
perverse  security  and  presumptioti,  from  the  divels  treachery, 
are  to  be  rejected;  IlUi  salus  aniyme,  hcec  pestis ;  one  saves, 
the  other  kils,  occidit  animam,  saith  Austin,  and  doth  as  much 
harm  as  despair  itself,  'i  Navarrus  the  casuist,  reckons  up  tea 
special  cures  out  of  Anton.  I.  part.  Tit.  3.  cap.  10.  I.God. 
2,  Physicke.  3.  « Avoiding  such  objects  as  have  caused  it,  4, 
Submission  of  himselfe  to  other  mens  judgements.  5.  Answer 
of  all  objections,  &c.  All  which  Cajetan,  Gerson,  lib.  de  vit. 
spirit.  Sayrus,  lib.  1.  ens.  cons.  cap.  14.  repeat  and  approve 
out  of  Emanuel  Kcideriques,  cap.  51  Sf  52.  Greenham  pre- 
scribes six  special  rules;  Culmannus  seven.  First,  to  acknow- 
ledge all  heipe  to  come  from  God.  2.  That  the  cause  of  their 
present  misery  is  sin.  3.  To  repent,  and  be  heartily  sorry  fos 
their  sins.  4.  To  pray  earnestly  to  God  they  may  be  eased. 
5.  To  expect  and  implore  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  good 
mens  advice.  6.  Physicke.  7.  To  commend  themselves  to 
God,  and  rely  upon  his  mercy  :  others  otherwise,  but  all  to  this 
effect.  But  forasmuch  as  most  men,  in  this  malady,  are 
spiritually  sicke,  void  of  reason  almost,  over-born  by  their  raise- 


•  My  brother  George  Burton;  M.  James  Whitehall,  rector  of  Checkly  in  Stafiorf-' 
™yr"''-.'^ha,nl,er  fellow,  an.i  late  fellow  s.idcnt  in  Thrist  au'clt  oxon. 
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ries,  and  too  deep  an  apprehension  of  their  sins,  they  cannot 
apply  themseh'es  to  good  counsell,  pray,  beleeve,  repent;  we 
must,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  occur  and  helpe  their  peculiar  in- 
firmities, according  to  their  severall  causes  and  symptomes,  as  we 
shall  finde  them  distressed  and  complain. 

The  main  matter  which  terrifies  and  torments  most  that  are 
troubled  in  minde,  is  the  enormity  of  their  offences,  the  into- 
lerable burthen  of  their  sins,  Gods  heavie  wrath  and  displeasure 
so  deeply  apprehended,  that  they  account  themselves  repro- 
bates, quite  forsaken  of  God,  already  damned,  past  all  hope  of 
grace,  uncapable  of  mercy,  diaboli  mancipia,  slaves  of  sin, 
and  their  offences  so  great  they  cannot  be  forgiven.  ^  But  these 
men  must  know  there  is  no  sin  so  hainous  which  is  not  par- 
donable in  it  selfe ;  no  crime  so  great  but  by  Gods  mercy  it 
may  be  forgiven.     TVliere  sin  aboiindeth,  grace  aboundeth 
much  more,  Rom.  5.  20.    And  what  the  Lord  said  unto  Paul 
in  his  extremity,  2  Cor.  12.  9.    My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee, 
for  my  power  is  made  perfect  through  weakness,  concernes 
every  man  in  like  case.    His  promises  are  made  indefiriite  to 
all  beleevers;  generally  spoken  to  all,  touching  remission  of 
sins,  that  are  truly  penitent,  grieved  for  their  offences,  and  de- 
'sire  to  be  reconciled;  Matth.  9.  12,  13.    /  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  hut  sinners  to  repentance,  that  is,  such  as  are  truly 
touched  in  conscience  for  their  sins.    Again,  Matt.  11.  28. 
Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavie  laden,  and  1  will  ease 
you     Ezek.  18.  27.  At  ivhat  time  soever  a  sinner  shall  re- 
pent him  of  his  sins,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  I  will  blot 
out  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my  remembrance,  saith  the 
Lord.    Isay  43.  25.  /,  even  I  am  he  that  put  aioot/  thine  im- 
Quitii  for  mine  own  sake,  and  loill  not  remember  thy  sins. 
Js  a  father  (saith  David,  Psal.  103.  13.)  hath  compassion  on 
his  children,  so  hath  the  Lord  co7npassion  on  them  that  Jeare 
him    And  will  receive  them  again  as  the  prodigall  son  was  en- 
tertained, Luk.  15.  if  they  shall  so  come  with  tears  in  their  cj's, 
and  a  penitent  heart.    Peccator  agnoscat,  Deus  ignoscit.  Ihe 
Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  slowe  to  anger,  oi 
sreat   kindness,  Psal.  103.  8.    He  icill  not  alwayes  chide, 
neither  keepe  his  anger  for  ever    9.     Js  high  as  the 
heaven  is  above  the  earth,  so  great  w  his  mercy  towards  them 
that  feare   him.   11.     As  far  as  the  east  is  fwm  tht 
west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  sins  from  us.  12.    1  hough 
Cain  cry  out  in  the  anguish  of  his  soule.  My  pumslunent  is 
greater  ^hen  I  can  bear! 'tis  not  so;   Tiiou  liest  Cam  (sauh 
Austin)  Gods  mercy  is  greater  than  thy  sins    His  ^^^ercy  is 
above  all  his  workes,  PsaJ.  145.  9.  able  to  sat.sfie  tor  all  mens 
sTns!  c^itilntron,  1  Tim.  2.  6.  His  mercy  is  a  panacea,  a  ba to 
for  an  afflicted  soule,  a  soveraign  medvcmc,  an  alexiphar- 
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macum  for  all  sin,  a  charm  for  the  divel ;  his  mercy  was  great 
to  Solomon,  to  Manasses,  to  Peter,  great  to  all  offenders,  and 
whosoever  thou  art,  it  may  be  so  to  thee.     For  why  should 
God  bid  us  pray  (as  Austin  infers)  Deliver  us  from  all  evil, 
nisi  ipse  misericors  perseveraret,  if  he  did  not  intende  to  helpe 
us  ?    He  therefore  that  » doubts  of  the  remission  of  his  sins, 
denies  Gods  mercy,  and  doth  him  injury,  saith  Austin.  Yea, 
but  thou  replyest,  I  am  a  notorious  sinner  j  mine  offences  are 
not  so  great  as  infinite.     Hear  Fulgentius,  ^  Gods  invincible 
goodness  cannot  be  overcome  by  sin  ;  his  infinite  mercy  cannot 
he  terminated  by  any :  the  mullitude  of  his  mercy  is  equi- 
valent to  his  magnitude.     Hear    Chrysostome,  Thy  malice 
may  be  measured,  but  Gods  mercy  cannot  be  defined;  thy 
malice  is  circumscribed,  his  mercies  infinite.    As  a  drop  of 
water  is  to  the  sea,  so  are  thy  misdeeds  to  his  mercy;  nay, 
there  is  no  such  proportion  to  be  given:  for  the  sea  though 
great,  yet  may  be  measured,  but  Gods  mercy  cannot  be  cir- 
cumscribed.   Whatsoever  thy  sins  be  then,'  in  quantity  or 
quality,  multitude  or  magnitude,  feare  them  not,  distrust  not. 
I  speak  not  this,  saith  ^  Chrysostome,  to  make  thee  secure  and 
negligent,  but  to  cheer  thee  up.    Yea,  but  thou  urgest  again, 
I  have  little  comfort  of  this  which  is  said,  it  concerns  me  not : 
Inanis  posnitentia  quam  sequens  culpa  coinquinat ;  'tis  to  no 
purpose  for  me  to  repent  and  doe  worse  then  ever  I  did  before, 
to  persevere  in  sin,  and  to  return  to  my  lusts  as  a  dog  to  his 
vomit,  or  a  swine  to  the  mire:  no  what  end  is  it  to  ask  for- 
giveness of  my  sins,  and  yet  daily  to  sin  again  and  again,  to 
do  evil  out  of  an  habit?   I  daily  and  hourly  oflende  in  thought, 
worde,  and  deed ;  in  a  relapse  by  mine  owne  weakness  and 
wilfulness;  my  bonus  Genius,  my  good  protecting  angel  is 
gone,  I  am  fain  from  that  I  was,  or  would  be,  worse  and 
worse,  my  latter  end  is  worse  then  my  beginning.    Si  quotidie 
peccas,  quotidie,  saith  Chrysostome,  panitentiam  age.  If  thou 
daily  offend,  daily  repent:  Hf  twice,  thrice,  an  hundred,  an 
hundred  thousand  times  s  twice,  thrice,  an  hundred  thousand 
times  repent.   As  they  doe  by  an  old  house  that  is  out  of  re- 
paire,  still  mend  some  part  or  other ;  so  doe  by  thy  soule, 
still  reform  some  vice,  repaire  it  by  repentance;  call  to  him 
for  grace  and  thou  shalt  have  it ;  for  we  are  freely  justified  by 
nis  grace,  Kom.  3.  24.   If  thine  enemy  repent,  as  our  Saviour 

^  Magnam  injuriam  Deo  faeit,  qui  diffidit  de  ejus  misericordift.  h  Bomt^ 

invicti  non  v.ncitur;  infii.iti  misericordia  non  finitur.  c  Hnm       r,  ^ 

rro  peccatis  veniam  poscere,  et  mala  de  novo  iterare  f  s;  i,;.    ■  .  • 

centics,  .i  ccnties  millies,  toUes  poenUcntiam  age.  ' "  " 
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enjoyned  Peter,  forgive  him  77  times  ;  and  why  shouldst  thou 
thinke  God  will  not  forgive  thee  ?  Why  should  the  enormity 
of  thy  sins  trouble  thee?   God  can  doe  it,  he  will  doe  it. 
My  co7isdence  (saith  '^Ansclm)  dictates  to  me,  that  I  deserve 
damnation,  my  repentance  will  not  suffice  for  satisfaction; 
hut  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  quite  overcomes  all  my  transgressions. 
Ttie  gods  once  (as  the  Poets  fain)  with  a  gold  chain  would 
pull  Jupiter  out  of  heaven,  but  they  all  together  could  not  stirr 
him,  and  yet  he  could  draw  and  turne  them  as  he  would  him- 
selfe,  maugre  all  the  force  and  fury  of  these  infernal  fiends 
and  crying  sins,  his  grace  is  sufficient.    Confer  the  debt  and 
the  payment ;  Christ  and  Adam  ;  sin  and  the  cure  of  it ;  the 
disease  and  the  medicine;  confer  the  sicke  man  to  the  phy- 
sician, and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  his  power  is  infinitely 
beyond  it.    God  is  better  able,  as  ^  Bernard  informeth  us,  to 
helpe,  then  sin  to  do  us  hurt ;   Christ  is  better  able  to  save, 
then  the  divel  to  destroy.     "  If  he  be  a  skilful  physician,  as 
Fulgentius  addes,  he  can  cure  all  diseases ;  if  mercifull,  he  will. 
Non  est  perfecta  bonitas  a  qua  non  omnis  malitia  vincitur,  his 
goodness  is  not  absolute  and  perfect,  if  it  be  not  able  to  over- 
come all  malice.    Submit  thy  selfe  unto  him,  as  Saint  Austin 
adviseth,    he  knoweth  best  what  he  doth ;  and  be  not  so  much 
pleased  when  he  sustains  thee,  as  patient  when  he  corrects 
thee;  he  is  omnipotent,  and  can  cure  all  diseases  ichen  he  sees 
his  oione  time.    He  lookes  down  from  heaven  upon  earth,  that 
he  may  hear  the  mourning  of  prisoners,  and  deliver  t1ie  chd- 
dren  of  death,  Psal.  102,  19,  20.  and  though  our  sins  be  as 
red  as  scarlet,  he  can  make  them  as  white  as  siiow,  Isay  1.18. 
Doubt  not  of  this,  or  aske  how  it  shall  be  done ;  he  is  all- 
sufficient  that  promiseth  ;  qui  fecit  mundum  de  immundo,  saith 
Chrysostome,  he  that  made  a  faire  world  of  nought,  can  do  this 
and  much  more  for  his  part:  doe  thou  onely  beleeve,  trust  m 
him,  rely  on  him,  be  penitent  and  heartily  sorry  tor  thy  sins 
Repentance  is  a  soveraign  remedy  for-  all  sms,  a  spirituall 
winff  to  ereare  us,  a  charm  for  our  miseries,  a  protecting 
amiiiet  to  expell  sins  venome,  an  attractive  loadstone  to 
draw  Gods  mercy  and  graces  unto  us.    ^  Peccatuni  viil^ 
nus,   panitentia  medicinam ;    sin    made  the 
pentance  must  helpe  it;  howsoever  tlune  oaFence  came  by 
errour,   sloath,  obstinacy,    ignorance,   exiiur  per  pmiicn. 

^^^^  ^^ri  te  sine,  rnanumV'  -  -pelle:  -^^^^^  ^''^^^ 
tamum  delecteris  cum  fovct,  sed  tolercs  quum  secat.  •  Chrys.  hom.  3. 

poenit. 
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tiam,  this  is  the  sole  meanes  to  be  relieved.    "Hence  comes 
our  hope  of  safety,  by  this  alone  sinners  are  saved,  ,God  is 
provoked  to  mercy.     TJiis  unlooseth  all  that  is  bound,  en- 
Ught)ieth  darkness,  mends  that  is  broken,  puts  life  to  that  which 
was  desperately  dying :  Makes  no  respect  of  offences,  or  of 
persons.    ^  ThLi  doth  not  repell  a  fornicator,  reject  a  drunkard, 
resist  a  proude  fellow,  turn  away  an  idolater,  but  entertains 
all,  communicates  it  selfe  to  all.    Who  persecuted  the  church 
more  then  Paul,  offended  more  then  Peter?  and  yet  by  re- 
pentance (saith  Chrysologus)  they  got  hoth  Magisterium  et 
ministerium  sanctitatit,  the  magistery  of  holiness.    The  pro- 
digal] son  weat  far,  but  by  repentance  he  came  home  at  last, 
jyiis  alone  wiU  turn  a  woolf  into  a  slieep,  make  a  publican 
a  preacher,  turn  a  thorne  into  an  olive,  make  a  deboshed  follow 
religious,  a  blasphemer  sing  Halleluia,  make  Alexander  the 
copper-smith  truly  devout,  make  a  divel  a  saint.      And  him 
that  polluted  his  mouth  with  calumnies,  lying,  sivearing  and 
filthy  tunes  atid  tones,  to  purge  his  throat  with  divine  psalms. 
Repentance  will  effect  prodigious  cures,  make  a  stupend  meta<- 
morphosis.    An  liauk  came  into  the  ark,  and  went  out  again 
an  hank ;  a  lyon  came  in,  loent  out  a  lyon ;  a  bear,  a  bear ;  a 
woolf,  a  woolf;  but  if  an  hauk  come  into  this  sacred  temple 
of  repentance,  he  will  go  forth  a  dove,  (saith  ^  Cluysostome)  a 
woolf  go  out  a  sheep,  a  lyon  a  lamb.    ^  This  gives  sight  to 
the  blinde,  legs  to  the  lame,  cures  all  diseases,  confers  grace, 
expels  vice,  insei-ts  vertue,  comforts  arid  fortifies  the  soule. 
Shall  I  say,  let  thy  sin  be  what  it  will,  do  but  repent,  it  is 
sufficient. 

8  Quem  pcEuitet  peccasse,  pene  est  innocens. 

'Tis  true  indeed  and  all  sufficient  this ;  they  do  confess,  if 
they  could  repent,  but  they  are  obdurate,  they  have  cauterized 
consciences,  they  are  in  a  reprobate  sense,  they  cannot  thinke 
a  good  thought,  they  cannot  hope  for  grace,  pray,  beleeve, 
repent,  or  be  sorry  for  their  sins,  they  finde  no  griefe  for  sin 
in  themselves,  but  rather  a  delight,  no  groaning  of  spirit,  but 
are  carryed  headlong  to  their  owne  destruction,,  heaping  wrath 
to  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath,  Rom.  2.  5.    'Tis  a 

•  Spes  salutis  per  quatn  peccatores  salvantur,  Deus  ad  misericordiam  provocatur. 
Isidor.  Omnia  ligata  tu  solvis,  contrita  sanas,  confusa  liicida's,  desperata  aniinas. 

Chrys.  hom.  5,  Non  fomicatorem  abnuit,  non  ebriura  avertit,  non  superbum  re- 
pellit,  non  aversatiir  Idolatram,  non  adultemm,  sed  omnes  suscipit,  omnibus  com- 
municat.  <:  Chrys.  horn.  5.  Qui  turpibus  caiitilenis  alinuando  inqui- 

navit  OS,  divinis  hymnis  animufti  purgabit.  •  Horn.  5.  Introivit  nic  quia  acci- 

piter,  columba  exit;  introivit  lupus,  ovis  egreditur.  See.  ''Omnes  languores  sanat, 

«aecis  visum,  claudis  gressum,  gratiam  confert,  &c.  s  Seneca. 
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grievous  case  this  I  do  yeeld,  and  yet  not  to  be  despaired  of; 
God  of  his  bounty  and  mercy  cals  all  to  repentance,  Rom.  2.  4. 
thou  niaist  be  called  at  length,  restored,  taken  to  his  grace  as 
the  thiefe  upon  the  cross,  at  the  last  hour,  as  Mary  Magdalen 
and  many  other  sinners  liave  been,  that  were  buryed  in  sin. 
God  (saith    Fulgentius)  is  delighted  in  the  conveision  of  a 
sinner,  he  sets  no  time ;  prolixitas  temporis  Deo  non  prcejudicaty 
aut  gravitas  peccati,  deferring  of  time  or  grievousness  of  sin 
doe  not  prejudicate  his  grace ;  things  past  and  to  come  are  all 
one  to  him  as  present,  'tis  never  too  late  to  repent.    ^  This 
heaven  of  repentance  is  still  open  for  all  distressed  soules ; 
and  howsoever  as  yet  no  signes  appear,  thou  maist  repent  in 
good  time.    Hear  a  comfortable  speech  of  S*.  Austin  ;  What- 
soever thou  shalt  doe,  how  great  a  sinner  soever,  thou  art  yet 
living;  if  God  would  not  helpe  thee,  he  would  surely  take 
thee  away ;  but  in  sparing  thy  life,  he  gives  thee  leasiire,  and 
invites  thee  to  repentance.     Hov\'soever  as  yet,  I  say,  thou 
perceivest  no  fruif,  no  feeling,  fitidest  no  likelihood  of  it  in 
thy  selfe,  patiently  abide  the  Lords  good  leasurc,  despaire  not, 
or  thinke'thou  ait  a  reprobate ;  he  came  to  call  sinners  to  re- 
pentance, Luke  5.  32.  of  which  number  thou  art  one;  he 
came  to  call  thee,  and  in  his  time  will  surely  call  thee.  And 
although  as  yet  thou  hast  no  inclination  to  pray,  to  repent, 
thy  faith  be  cold  and  dead,  and  thou  wholy  averse  from  all 
divine  functions,  yet  it  may  revive;  as  trees  are  dead  in  winter 
but  flourish  in  the  spring :  these  vertues  may  lye  hid  in  thee 
for  the  present,  yet  hereafter  shew  themselves,  and  peradven- 
ture  already  bud,  howsoever  thou  dost  not  perceive  it.  'Tis 
Satan's  policy  to  plead  against,  suppress  and  aggravate,  to 
conceal  those  sparkes  of  faith  in  thee.    Thou  dost  not  heleeve 
thou  saist,  yet  thou  wouldst  heleeve  if  thou  could§t,  'tis  thy 
desire  to  beleeve ;  then  pray,  ^  Lord  help  my  unbeliefe ;  and 
hereafter  thou  shalt  certainly  beleeve  t  « Dahitur  sitienti,  It 
shall  be  given  to  him  that  thirsteth.    Thou  canst  not  yet  re- 
pent, hereafter  thou  shalt ;  a  blacke  cloud  of  sin  as  yet  ob- 
nubilates thy  soule,  terrifies  thy  conscience,  but  this  cloud 
may  conceivb  a  rain-bow  at  the  last,  and  be  quite  dissipated 
by  repentance.   Be  of  good  cheer;  a  child  is  rationall  in  power, 
not  in  act ;  and  so  art  thou  penitent  in  affection,  though  not 
yet  in  action.    'Tis  thy  desire  to  please  God,  to  be  heartily 

9  Delectatur  Deus  converslone  peccatoris,-  omne  terapus  vita  conversioni  deputatur; 
r,ro  pnesentibus  babentur  tam  praetcrita  quam  ftiUira.  "'  Austin.  Semper  jxcnH 

tcntla  portus  apertus  est  ne  despercmus.  '  Quicquid  fecens,  quanu.mcunque 

peccaveris,  adhuc  in  vita  ss,  unde  te  oinniiio  si  sanare  te  noUct  Deus,  auteiret;  parcemW 
clamatutredeas,&c.  <«  Matth.  6.  23.  «  Rev.  22.  17- 
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sorry;  comfort  thy  selfe,  no  time  is  overpast,  tis  never  too 
late.    A  desire  to  repent,  is  repentance  it  selfe,  though  not  in 
nature,  yet  in  Gods  acceptance ;  a  willing  minde  is  sufficient. 
Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousnesSy 
Mat.  5.  6.    He  that  is  destitute  of  Gods  Grace,  and  wisheth 
for  it  shall  have  it.    The  Lord  (saith  David,  Psal.  10.  17)  will 
hear  the  desire  of  the  poor,  that  is,  of  such  as  are  in  distress 
of  body  and  minde.    'Tis  true  thou  canst  not  as  yet  grieve 
for  thy  sin,  thou  hast  no  feeling  of  faith,  I  yeeld ;  yet  canst 
thou  grieve  thou  dost  not  grieve  ?  It  troubles  thee,  I  am  sure, 
thine  heart  should  be  so  impenitent  and  hard,  thou  wouldst 
have  it  otherwise;  'tis  thy  desire  to  grieve,  to  repent  and  be- 
leeve.    Thou  lovest  Gods  children  and  saints  in  the  mean 
time,  hatest  them  not,  persecutest  them  not,  but  rather  wishest 
thy  selfe  a  true  professor,  to  be  as  they  are,  as  thou  thy  selfe 
hast  been  heretofore;  which  is  an  evident  token  thou  art  in 
no  such  desperate  case.    'Tis  a  good  signe  of  thy  conversion, 
thy  sins  are  pardonable,  thou  art,  or  shalt  surely  be  reconciled. 
The  Lord  is  neer  them  that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,  hake  4. 
18.    "  A  true  desire  of  mercy  in  the  want  of  mercy,  is  mercy 
it  selfe;  a  desire  of  grace  in  the  Want  of  grace,  is  grace  it 
selfe ;  a  constant  and  earnest  desire  to  beleeve,  repent,  and  to 
be  reconciled  to  God,  if  it  be  in  a  touched  heart,  is  an  accep- 
tation of  God,  a  reconciliation,  faith  and  repentance  it  selfe. 
For  it  is  not  thy  faitli  and  repentance,  as  ^  Chrysostome  truly 
teacheth,  that  is  vailable,  but  Gods  mercy  that  is  annexed  to 
it ;  he  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed :  So  that  I  conclude,  to 
feel  in  ourselves  the  want  of  grace,  and  to  be  grieved  for  it, 
is  grace  it  selfe.    I  am  troubled  with  feare  my  sins  are  not 
forgiven.  Careless  objects ;  but  Bradford  answers,  they  are ; 
For  God  hath  given  thee  a  penitent  and  heleeving  heart,  that 
is,  an  heart  vohich  desireth  to  repent  and  beleeve ;  for  such  a 
me  is  taken  of  him  {he  accepting  the  will  for  tlie  deed)  for 
a  truly  penitent  and  beleeving  heart. 

All  this  is  true  thou  replyest,  but  yet  it  concernes  not  theej 
'tis  verified  in  ordinary  offenders,  in  common  sins,  but  thine 
are  of  an  higher  strain,  even  against  the  Holy  Ghost  himselfe, 
irremissible  sins,  sins  of  the  first  magnitude,  written  with  a 
pen  of  iron,  engraven  with  the  point  of  a  diamond.  Thou 
art  worse  than  a  Pagan,  Infidel,  Jewe,  or  Turke,  for  thou  art 
an  Apostate  and  more,  thou  hast  voluntarily  blasphemed,  re- 
nounced God  and  all  religion,  thou  art  worse  then  Judas  him- 
selfe, or  they  that  crucified  Christ :  for  tliey  did  offende  out  of 
ignorance,  but  thou  hast  thought  in  thine  heart  there  is  no  God. 
Thou  hast  given  thy  soule  to  the  divel,  as  witchers  and  conjurers 


»  Abernetliy,  Perkins.  >>  Non  est  poenitentia,  scd  Dei  misericoKlia  aunexa. 
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doe,  explicite  and  implidte,  by  compact,  band,  and  obliga- 
tion (a  desperate,  a  fearfull  case)  to  satisfie  thy  lust,  or  to  be 
revenged  of  thine  enemies;  thou  didst  never  pray,  come  to 
church,  hear,  reade,  or  doe  any  divine  duties  with  any  de- 
votion, but  foV  formality  and  fashion  sake,  with  a  kinde  of 
reluctancie ;  'twas  troublesome  and  painfull  to  tliee  to  performe 
any  such  thing,  prceter  voluntatem,  against  thy  will.  Thou 
never  mad'st  any  conscience  of  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false 
witness,  murder,  adultery,  bribery,  oppression,  thefte,  drun- 
kenness, idolatrie,  but  hast  ever  done  all  duties  for  fcare  of 
punishment,  as  they  were  most  advantageous,  and  to  thine 
owne  ends,  and  committed  all  such  notorious  sins,  with  an 
extraordinary  delight,  hating  that  thou  shouldest  love,  and 
loving  that  thou  shouldest  hate.  In  stead  of  faith,  feare  and 
love  of  God,  repentance,  &c.  blasphemous  thoughts  have  been 
ever  harboured  in  his  minde,  even  against  God  himselfe,  the 
blessed  Trinitie :  the  *  Scripture  false,  rude,  harsh,  immetho- 
dicall :  heaven,  hell,  resurrection,  meer  toyes  and  fables,  ^  in- 
credible, impossible,  absurd,  vaine,  ill  contrived ;  religion, 
policie,  and  humane  invention,  to  keep  men  in  obedience ;  or 
for  profit,  invented  by  priests  and  law-givers  to  that  purpose. 
If  there  be  any  such  supream  power  he  takes  no  notice  of  our 
doings,  hears  not  our  prayers,  regardeth  them  not,  will  not, 
cannot  helpe;  or  else  he  is  partiall,  an  excepter  of  persons, 
authour  of  sin,  a  cruell,  a  destructive  God,  to  create  our 
soules,  and  destinate  them  to  eternall  damnation ;  to  make  us 
worse  then  our  dogs  and  horses.  Why  doth  he  not  govern 
things  better,  protect  good  men,  root  out  wicked  livers  ?  why 
do  they  prosper  and  flourish  ?  as  she  raved  in  the  tragedy—— 
pellices  coelum  tenent,  there  they  shine, 

Suasque  Perseus  aureas  stellas  habet, 
where  is  his  providence  ?  how  appears  it  ? 

Mai'inoreo  Licinus  tumulo  jacet,  at  Cato  parvo, 
Pomponius  nullo  j  quis  putet  esse  Deos. 

Why  doth  he  suflfer  Turkes  to  overcome  Christians,^  the  enemy 
to  triumph  over  his  church,  Paganisme  to  domineer  in  all  places 
as  it  doth,  heresies  to  multiply,  such  enormities  to  be  committed, 
and  so  many  such  bloudy  wars,  murders,  massacres,  plagues, 
ferall  diseases  ?  why  doth  he  not  make  us  all  good,  able,  sound  ? 
why  makes  he  ^  venomous  creatures,  rockes,  sands,  deserts,  this 

»  Cjecilius  Minutio.  Omnia  ista  iigmenta  male  sanae  rellgionis,  et  inepta  solatia  a 
poetis  inventa,  vel  ab  aliis  ob  commodum,  supcrstitiosa  mysteria,  &c.  _  _  b  These 
temptations  and  objections  are  well  answered  in  John  Downam's  christian  warfare. 
<!  Seneca.  d  Vid.  Campanella  cap.  6.  Atheis.  TriuBipbat,  et  c.  2.  ad  argumcntura 

12,  ubi  plura.   Si  Deus  bonus  imde  coluro,  &c. 
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earth  it  selfe  the  muckhill  of  the  world,  a  prison,  an  house  of 
correction  ? 

»  Mentimui-  regnare  Jovem,  &c. 

with  many  such  horrible  and  execrable  conceits,  not  fit  to  be 
uttered  •  Terribilia  de  fide,  horribilia  de  Divinitaie.  They  can- 
not some  of  them,  but  thinke  evil ;  they  are  compelled  uo/ewites 
nolaites,  to  blaspheme,  especially  when  they  come  to  church 
and  pray,  reade,  &c.  such  fowl  and  prodigious  suggestions  come 
into  their  hearts. 

ITiese  are  abominable,  unspeakable  offences,  and  most  oppo- 
site to  God,  tentationes  fcsdee  et  impite ;  yet  in  this  case,  he  or 
they  that  shall  be  tempted  and  so  affected,  must  know,  that  no 
man  living  is  free  from  such  thoughts  in  part,  or  at  some  times ; 
the  most  divine  spirits  have  been  so  tempted  in  some  sort ;  evil 
custome,  omission  of  holy  exercises,  ill  company,  idleness,  soli- 
tariness, melancholy,  or  depraved  nature,  and  the  divel  is  slill 
ready  to  corrupt,  trouble,  and  divert  our  soules ;  to  suggest  such 
blasphemous  thoughts  into  our  phantasies,  ungodly,  profane, 
monstrous  and  wicked  conceits.    If  tliey  come  from  Satan,  they 
are  more  speedy,  fear  full  and  violent,  the  parties  cannot  avoid 
them :  they  are  more  frequent,  I  say,  and  monstrous  when  they 
come;  for  the  divel  he  is  a  spirit,  and  hath  meanes  and  opportu- 
nitie  to  mingle  himselfe  with  our  spirits,  and  sometimes  more 
slily,  sometimes  more  abruptly  and  openly,  to  suggest  such 
divelish  thoughts  into  our  hearts.    He  insultes  and  domineers 
in  melancholy  distempered  phantasies  and  persons  especially; 
melancholy  is  halneum  diaboli,  as  Serapio  holds,  the  divels 
bath,  and  invites  him  to  come  to  it.  As  a  sicke  man  frets,  raves  in 
his  fits,  speakes  and  doth  he  knows  not  what,  the  divel  violently 
compels  such  crazed  soules,  to  thinke  such  danmed  thoughts 
against  their  wils ;  they  cannot  but  do  it ;  sometimes  more  con- 
tinuate,  or  by  fits,  he  takes  his  advantage,  as  the  subject  is  less 
able  to  resist ;  he  aggravates,  extenuates,  affirmes,  denies,  damnes, 
confounds  the  spirits,  troubles  heart,  braine,  humors,  organs, 
senses,  and  wholly  domineers  in  their  imaginations.    If  they 
proceed  from  themselves,  such  thoughts,  they  are  remiss  and 
moderate,  not  so  violent  and  monstrous,  not  so  frequent.  The 
divel  commonly  suggests  things  opposite  to  nature,  opposite 
to  God  and  his  word,  impious,  absurd,  such  as  a  man  would 
never  of  himselfe,  or  could  not  conceive,  they  strike  terrour 
and  horrour  into  the  parties  owne  heart.    For  if  he  or  they  be 
asked  whether  they  do  approve  of  such  like  thoughts  or  no, 
they  answer  (and  their  owne  soules  truely  dictate  as  much) 
they  abhor  them  as  hell  and  the  divel  himselle,  they  would  fain 


»  Lucan. 
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thinke  otherwise  if  they  could ;  he  hath  thought  otherwise, 
and  with  all  his  soule  desires  so  to  thinke  again ;  he  doth  re- 
sist, and  hath  some  good  motions  intermixt  now  and  then : 
So  that  such  blasphemous,  impious,  unclean  thoughts,  are 
not  his  owne,  but  the  divels ;  they  proceed  not  from  him,  ljut 
from  a  crazed  phantasie,  distempered  humors,  blacke  fumes 
which  offend  his  braine;  ^they  are  thy  crosses,  the  divels  sins, 
and  he  shall  answer  for  them ;  he  doth  enforce  thee  to  doe  that 
which  thou  dost  abhor,  and  didst  never  give  consent  to :  And 
although  he  hath  sometimes  so  slily  set  upon  thee,  and  so  far 
prevailed,  as  to  make  thee,  in  some  sort,  to  assent  to  such 
wicked  thoughts,  to  delight  in  them,  yet  they  have  not  pro- 
ceeded from  a  confirmed  will  in  thee,  but  are  of  that  nature 
which  thou  dost  afterwards  reject  and  abhor.    Therefore  be 
not  overmuch  troubled  and  dismaid  with  such  kinde  of  sug- 
gestions, at  least  if  they  please  thee  not ;  because  they  are  not 
thy  personall  sins,  for  which  thou  shalt  incur  the  wrath  of 
God,  or  his  displeasure :  contemne,  neglect  them,  let  them  go 
as  they  come,  strive  not  too  violently,  or  trouble  thy  selfe  too 
much,  but  as  our  Saviour  said  to  Satan  in  like  case,  say  thou, 
Avoid  Satan,  I  detest  thee  and  them.  Satante  est  mala  ingerere 
(saith  Austin)  nostrum  non  consentire  :  as  Satan  labours  to  sug- 
gest, so  must  we  strive  not  to  give  consent,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient :  the  more  anxious  and  solicitous  thou  art,  the  more 
perplexed,  the  more  thou  shalt  otherwise  be  troubled,  and  en- 
tangled.   Besides,  they  roust  know  this,  all  so  molested  and 
distempered,  that  although  these  be  most  execrable  and  grie- 
vous sins,  they  are  pardonable  yet,  through  Gods  mercy  and 
goodness  they  may  be  forgiven,  if  they  be  penitent  and 
sorry  for  them.     Paul  himselfe   confesseth,  Rom.  7-  19- 
He  did  not  the  good  '  he  uooidd  doe,  but  the  evil  which  he 
woidd  not  doe;   'tis  noi  I,  but  sin  that  dicelleth  in  me. 
'Tis  not  thou,  but  Satan's  suggestions,  his  craft  and  subtilty, 
his  malice :  comfort  thy  selfe  then  if  thou  be  penitent  and 
grieved,  or  desirous  to  be  so,  these  hainous  sins  shall  not  be 
laid  to  thy  charge.    Gods  mercy  is  above  all  sins,  which  if  thou 
doe  not  finally  contemne,  without  doubt  thou  shalt  be  saved, 
b  No  man  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  that  wilfidly 
and  finally  renounceth  Christ,  and  contemneth  him  and  his 
word  to  the  last,  without  which  there  is  no  salvatixm;  from 
which  grievous  sin,  God  of  his  infinite  Tuei'ci/  deliver  us. 
Take  hold  of  this  to  be  thy  comfort,  and  meditate  withall  on 
God's  word,  labour  to  pray,  to  repent,  to  be  renewed  in  minde, 
keep  thine  heart  with  all  diligence,  Prov.  4.  23.  resist  the 

«  Perkins.  Hcmmingius.    Nemo  peccat  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  nisi  qui  fina- 

liter  et  voluntarie  renunciat  Chrlsto,  eumque  et  ejus  verbum  extremo  contemmt,  mic 
quo  uulla  salus ;  a  quo  pcccato  liberet  nos  Dojninus  Jcsu*  Christus.  Amen. 
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divel  and  he  will  flye  from  thee,  pour  out  thy  soule  unto  the 
Lord  with  sorrowful  Hannah,  praif  contimialbj,  as  Paul  in- 
joyns,  and  as  David  did,  Psal.  1.  meditate  on  his  law  day  and 
night. 

Yea,  but  this  meditation  is  that  that  mars  all ;  and  mistaken, 
makes  many  men  far  worse,  misconceiving  all  they  reade  or 
hear,  to  their  owne  overthrow.  The  more  they  search  and  reade 
Scriptures,  or  divine  treatises,  the  more  they  puzle  themselves  ; 
as  a  bird  in  a  net,  the  more  they  are  intangled  and  precipitated 
into  this  preposterous  gulf.  Many  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen.  Mat.  20.  16.  and  22.  14.  with  such  like  places  of  scrip- 
ture misinterpreted,  strike  them  with  ^horrour ;  they  doubt  pre- 
sently whether  they  be  of  this  number  or  no.  Gods  eternall 
decree  of  predestination,  absolute  reprobation,  and  such  fatall 
tables  they  form  to  their  owne  ruine,  and  impinge  upon  this 
rocke  of  despair.  How  shall  they  be  assured  of  their  salvation, 
by  what  signes  ?  If  the  righteous  scarcely  he  saved,  ivhere 
shall  the  ungodly  and  sinners  appear  f  1  Pet.  4.  18.  Who 
knovves,  saith  Solomon,  whether  he  be  elect  ?  This  grindes  their 
soules ;  how  shall  they  discern  they  are  not  reprobates  ?  But  I 
say  again,  how  shall  they  discern  they  are  ?  From  the  divel 
can  be  no  certainty,  for  he  is  a  lyar  from  the  beginning  :  If  he 
suggest  any  such  thing,  as  too  frequently  he  doth,  reject  him 
as  a  deceiver,  an  enemy  of  humane  kinde ;  dispute  not  with 
him,  give  no  credit  to  him,  obstinately  refuse  him,  as  S*.  An- 
thony did  in  the  wilderness,  whom  the  divel  set  upon  in  seve- 
rall  shapes,  or  as  the  collier  did,  so  do  thou  by  him.  For  when 
the  divel  tempted  him  with  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and 
told  him  he  could  not  be  saved,  as  being  ignorant  in  the 
principles  of  religion  :  and  urged  him  moreover  to  know  what 
he  beleeved,  what  he  thought  of. such  and  such  points  and 
mysteries :  the  collier  told  him,  he  beleeved  as  the  church 
did ;  but  what  (said  the  divel  again)  doth  the  church  beleeve  ? 
as  I  doe  (said  the  collier)  and  what's  that  thou  beleevest  ?  as 
the  church  doth,  &c.  when  the  divel  could  get  no  other  an- 
swer, he  left  him.  If  Satan  summon  thee  to  answer,  send  him 
to  Christ :  he  is  thy  liberty,  thy  protector  against  cruell  death, 
raging  sin,  that  roaring  lyon  ;  he  is  thy  righteousness,  thy 
saviour,  and  thy  life.  Though  he  say,  thou  art  not  of  the 
number  of  the  elect,  a  reprobate,  forsaken  of  God,  hold  thine 
owne  still, 

 hie  murus  aheneus  esto. 

Let  this  be  as  a  bulwark,  a  brazen  wall  to  defend  thee,  stay 
thy  selfe  in  that  certainty  of  faith;  let  that  be  thy  comfort, 
CHRIST  will  protect  thee,  vindicate  thee,  thou  art  one  of 
his  flocke,  he  will  triumph  over  the  law,  vanquish  death,  over- 
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come  the  divel,  and  destroy  hell.    If  he  say  thou  art  none  of 
the  elect,  no  beleever,  reject  him,  defie  him,  thou  hast  thought 
otherwise,  and  maist  so  be  resolved  again  j  comfort  thy  selfe ; 
this  perswasion  cannot  come  from  the  divel,  and  much  less  can 
it  be  grounded  from  thy  selfe  ;  men  are  lyars,  and  why  should- 
est  thou  distrust  ?  A  denying  Peter,  a  persecuting  Paul,  an  adul- 
terous cruell  David,  have  been  received ;  an  apostate  Solomon 
may  be  converted  ;  no  sin  at  all  but  impenitency,  can  give  tes- 
timony of  finall  reprobation.    Why  shouldest  thou  then  dis- 
trust, misdoubt  thy  selfe,  upon  what  ground,  what  suspition  ? 
This  opinion  alone  of  particularity  ?  Against  that,  and  for  the 
certainty  of  election  and  salvation  on  the  other  side,  see  Gods 
good  will  towards  men  ;  hear  how  generally  his  grace  is  pro- 
posed to  him,  and  him,  and  them,  each  man  in  particular,  and 
to  all.    1  Tim.  2.  4.  God  toill  that  all  tnen  be  saved,  and  come 
to  the  hiowledge  of  tlie  truth.    'Tis  an  universall  promise, 
God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemne  the  world, 
hut  that  through  hhn  the  world  might  be  saved.  John  3.  17. 
He  then  that  acknowledgeth  himselfe  a  man  in  the  world, 
must  likewise  acknowledge  he  is  of  that  number  that  is  to  be 
saved:  Ezek.  33.  11.  /  will  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but 
that  he  repent  and  live :  But  thou  art  a  sinner,  therefore  he 
wills  not  thy  death.    This  is  the  idll  of  him  that  sent  me,  that 
every  man  that  beleeveth  in  the  Son,  should  have  everlast- 
ing life,  John,  6.  40.     He  woidd  have  no  man  perish,  but 
all  come  to  repentance,  2  Pet.  3.  9.     Besides  remission  of 
sins  is  to  be  preached,  not  to  a  fewe,  but  universally  to  all  men. 
Goe   therefore   and  tell  all  nations,    baptizing   them,  ^c. 
Matth.  28.  19.    Goe  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,  Mark  16.  15.    Now  there  cannot  be  con- 
tradictory wils  in  God;  he  will  have  all  saved,  and  not  all; 
how  can  this  stand  together  ?  be  secure  then,  beleeve,  trust  in 
him,  hope  well  and  be  saved.    Yea  that's  the  main  matter,  liow 
shall  1  beleeve  or  discern  my  security  from  carnall  presumption? 
my  faith  is  weake  and  faint ;  I  want  those  signes  and  fruits  of 
sanctification,  a  sorrow  for  sin,  thirsting  for  grace,  groanings  of 
the  spirit,  love  of  Christians  as  Christians,  avoiding  occasion  of 
sin,  endeavour  of  new  obedience,  charity,  love  of  God,  perse- 
verance.   Though  these  signes  be  languishing  in  thee,  and  not 
seated  in  thine  heart,  thou  must  not  therefore  be  dejected  or  ter- 
rified ;  tlie  effects  of  the  faith  and  spirit  are  not  yet  so  fully  felt 
in  thee;  conclude  not  therefore  thou  art  a  reprobate,  or  doubt 
of  thine  election;  because  the  elect  themselves  are  without 
them,  before  their  conversion.    Thou  maist  in  the  Lords  good 
time  be  converted,  some  are  called  at  the  11"'  hour :  Use,  1  say, 


•  Abevnetby. 
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the  meanes  of  thy  conversion,  expect  the  Lords  leasure,  if  not 
yet  called,  pray  thou  maist  be,  or  at  least  wish  and  desire  thou 
maist  be. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  which  might  be  said  to  this  effect,  to 
ease  their  afllicted  mindes,  and  what  comforte  our  best  divines 
can  afford  in  this  case,  Zanchius,  Beza,  &c.  this  furious  curio- 
sity, needless  speculation,  fruitless  meditation  about  election, 
reprobation,  free-will,  grace,  such  places  of  scripture  prepos- 
terously conceived,  torment  still,  and  crucifie  the  soules  of  too 
many,  and  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  eares.  To  avoid 
whicii  inconveniences,  and  to  settle  their  distressed  mindes,  to 
mitigate  those  divine  aphorismes,  (though  in  another  extream 
some)  our  late  Arminians  have  revived  that  plausible  doctrine 
of  universal  grace,  which  many  fathers,  our  late  Lutheran  and 
moderne  Papists  do  still  maintain,  that  we  have  free-will  of 
our  selves,  and  that  grace  is  common  to  all  that  will  beleeve. 
Some  again,  though  less  orthodoxall,  will  have  a  far  greater 
part  saved,  then  shall  be  damned,  (as  ^  Caelius  Secundus  stifly 
maintains  in  his  book,  De  amplitudine  regni  coelestis,  or  some 
impostour  under  his  name)  beatorum  numerus  multo  major 
fuam  damnatomm.  ^  He  cals  that  other  tenent  of  special! 
'^election  and  reprobation,  a  prajudicate,  envious  and  mali" 
tious  opinion,  apt  to  draw  all  men  to  desperation.  Many 
are  called,  few  chosen,  ^c.  He  opposeth  some  opposite  parts 
of  scripture  to  it.  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
^c.  And  foure  especiall  arguments  he  produceth  j  one  from 
Gods  power.  If  more  be  damned  then  saved,  he  erroneously 
concludes,  'Uhe  divel  hath  the  greater  soveraigntie ;  for  what 
is  power  but  to  protect?  and  majestic  consists  in  multitude. 
IJ  the  divel  have  the  greater  part,  ivhere  is  his  mercij,  where 
rshspoivei-?  hew  is  he  Deus  Optimus  Maximus,  misericors  f 
&c.  where  is  his  greatness,  where  his  goodness  f  He  proceeds 
'  We  account  him  a  murderer  that  is  accessary  onely,  or  doth 
not  helpe  when  he  can;  lohich  may  not  be  supposed  of  (God  toith-. 
out  great  offence;  because  he  may  doe  what  he  will,  and  is  other- 
wise accessanj,  and  the  authour  of  sin.  The  nature  of  good  is  to 
be  communicated,  God  is  good,  and  loill  not  then  be  contracted 
m  his  goodness:  for  how  is  he  the  Father  of  mercy  and  comforte 
1/  his  good  concern  but  a  few?  O  envious  and  unthankfull  men  to 

"  See  whole  books  of  these  arguments.  b  Lib.  3.  fol.  122.  Praiudicata 

op.n,o  mv.da  ma bgna,  et  apta  ad  impellendos  animns  in  desperationem.  ^SoeTo 
^^Tr^  7-    ^°^"»'»'''  Cl>vistian  warfare,  -  Pote  > 

•  Hor^  cfdr  T  ^"'"^'^P''  etinmultitudinehotnint'msitaestmaje^ta  . 

mit'rdL  pa^  r^&f  ^-"'■-"nicuri.    Bonu.  W,  quLodJ 
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think  otiierwise !  fVhy  siiould  we  pray  to  God  that  are 
Gentiles,  and  thanke  him  for  his  mercies  and  benefits,  that  hath 
damned  us  all  innocuous  for  Adams  offence,  one  mans  offence, 
one  small  offence,  eating  of  an  apple  ?  why  sliould  loe  ackmio- 
ledge  him  for  our  governour  that  hath  wholly  neglected  the 
salvation  of  our  sonles,  contemned  lis,  and  sent  no  prophets  or 
instructors  to  teach  us,  as  he  hath  done  to  tJie  Hebrewes  ?  So 
Julian  the  apostate  objects.  Why  should  these  Christians 
(Cffilius  urgeth)  reject  us  and  appropriate  God  unto  themselves, 
Deum  ilium  suum  uniciim,  6fc.  But  to  return  to  our  forged 
Caellus.  At  last  he  comes  to  that,  he  will  have  those  saved  that 
never  heard  of,  or  beleeved  in  Christ,  ex  puris  naturalibiiSf 
with  the  Pelagians,  and  proves  it  out  of  Origen  and  others. 
Thej/  (saith  ^  Origen)  that  never  heard  Gods  uord,  are  to 
be  excused  for  their  ignorance  :  ive  may  not  ihinke  God  u  ill  be 
so  hard,  angry,  cruell  or  injust  as  to  condemne  any  man  in- 
dicta  causfi.  They  alone  (he  hokles)  are  in  the  state  of  damna- 
tion that  refuse  Christs  mercy  and  grace,  when  it  is  offered. 
Many  worthy  Greekes  and  Romans,  good  moral  lionesf  men, 
that  kept  the  law  of  Nature,  did  to  others  as  they  would  be 
done  to  themselves,  are  as  certainly  saved,  he  concludes,  as 
they  were  that  lived  uprightly  before  the  law  of  Moses..  They 
were  acceptable  in  Gods  sight,  as  Job  was,  the, Magi,  the 
queene  of  Sheba,  Darius  of  Persia,  Socrates,  Aristides,  Cato, 
Curius,  Tully,  Seneca,  and  many  other  philosophers,  up- 
right livers,  no  matter  of  what  religion,  as  Cornelius, 
out  of  any  nation,  so  that  he  live  honestly,  call  on  God, 
trust  in  him,  feare  him,  he  shall  be  saved.  This  opinion  was 
formerly  maintained  by  the  Valentinian  and  Basiledian  here- 
tiques  ;  revived  of  late  in  "^Turkie,  of  which  sect  Rustan  Bassa 
was  patron,  defended  by  ^  Galeatius  Martius,  and  some  an- 
cient fathers ;  and  of  later  times  favoured  by  ^  Erasmus,  by 
Zuinglius  in  exposit.  fidei  ad  Regem  Gallia;,  whose  tenet 
Bullinger  vindicates,  and  Gualter  approves  in  a  just  apology, 
with  many  arguments.  There  be  many  Jesuites  that  follow 
these  Calvinists  in  this  behalfe ;  Franciscus  Buchsius  Mogun- 
tinus,  Andradius  Consil.  Trident,  many  schoolmen  that  out 
of  the  Rom.  2.  14,  15.  are  verily  perswaded  that  those  good 
workes  of  the  Gentiles  did  so  far.  please  God,  that  they  might 
vitam  ceternam  promei-eri,  and  be  saved  in  the  end.  Se- 
sellius,  and  Benedictus  Justinianus  in  his  Comment  on  the 

*Vide  Cyiillum  lib.  4.  adversus  Julianum.  Qui  potcrlmus  illi  gratias  agere,  qui 
nobis  non  misit  Mosen  et  prophetas,  et  contempsit  bona  ai)imariim  nosirarum  ? 

Vcnia  dnnda  est  iis  qui  non  nudiuiit  ob  ignorantiam.  Non  est  tarn  iniquiis  Judex 
Deus ;  ut  quenquam  indicta  causa  damnare  velit.  li  solum  damnanlur,  qiii  oblatam 
Christi  graiiam  rcjiciunt.  «  Busbequius  Loiiicerus  Tur,  hist.  To.  1.  1.  2. 
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lirst  of  the  Romans,  Mathias  Ditmarsh  the  polititlan,  with 
many  otiiers,  hold  a  mediocrity,  tliey  may  be  salute  non  in- 
digni,  but  they  will  not  absolutely  decree  it,    Hofmannus,  a 
Lutheran  Professour  of  Helmstad,  and  many  of  his  followers, 
witli  most  of  our  church,  and  papists  are  stifFe  against  it. 
Franciscus  CoUius  hath  fully  censured  all  opinions  in  his  five 
Books  de  Paganorum  aiiimabus  post  mortem,  and  amply  dilated 
this  question,  which  wbo  so  will  may  peruse.    But  to  return 
to  my  authour;  his  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  wicked  livers, 
blasphemers,  reprobates,  and  such  as  reject  Gods  grace,  but 
that  the  diveb  themselves  shall  be  saved  at  last,  as  ^  Origea 
long  since  delivered  in  his  workes;  and  our  late  ''Socinians 
defend  Ostorodius,  cap.  41.  institut.  Smaltius,  ^c.  Those 
termes  of  all  and  for  ever  in  scripture,  are  not  eternal],  but 
only  denote  a  longer  time,  which  by  many  examples  they  prove. 
The  world  shall  end  like  a  comoedy,  and  we  shall  meet  at  last 
in  heaven,  and  live  in  bliss  together;  or  else  in  conclusion, 
in  nihil  evanescere.    For  how  can  he  be  merciful  that  shall 
condemne  any  creature  to  eternall,  unspeakable  punishment, 
for  one  small  temporary  fault,  all  posterity,  so  many  myriades, 
for  one  and  an  other  mans  oE&nce,  quid  meruistis  oves?  But 
these  absurde  paradoxes  are  exploded  by  our  church ;  we  teach 
otherwise.    That  this  vocation,  predestination,  election,  re- 
probation, non   ex  corruptd   massd,  prccvisa  Jide,  as  our 
Arminians,  or  ex  pravisis  operibus,  as  our  papists,  non  ex 
prcBteritione,  but  Gods  absolute  decree  ante  mundum  creatum, 
(as  many  of  our  church  holde)  was  from  the  beginning,  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  or  homo  conditus, 
(or  from  Adam's  fall,  as  others  will,  homo  lapsus  objectum  est 
reprobationis)   with   perseverantia  sanctorum,  we   must  be 
certain  of  our  salvation ;  we  may  fall  but  not  finally,  which 
our  Arminians  will  not  admit.    According  to  his  immutable 
eternall,  just  decree  and  counsell  of  saving  men  and  angels' 
God  cals  all,  and  would  have  all  to  be  saved  according  to  the 
efficacy  of  vocation:  all  are  invited,  but  onely  the  elect  ap- 
prehended:  the_  rest  that  are  unbeleeving,  impenitent,  whom 
Lrod  m  his  just  judgement  leaves  to  be  punished  for  their  sins, 
are  m  a  reprobate  sense;  yet  we  must  not  determine  who  are 
such,  condemne  our  selves  or  others,  because  we  have  an 
universal   invitation;    all   are  commanded  to  bcleeve,  and 
we  know  not  how  soon  or  late  before  our  end  we  may  be 
received.     I  might   have  said  more  of  this  subject,  but 
forasmucli  as  it  is  a  forbidden  question;  and  in  the  preface 
or  declaration  to  the  articles  of  the  church,  printed  1G33, 
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to  avoid  factions  and  altercations,  we  that  are  unlversltie 
divines  especially,  are  prohibited  all  curious  searche,  to  print  or 
preacli,  or  drawe  the  article  aside  by  our  owne  sense  and 
comments,  upon  pain  of  ecclesiasticall  censure,  I  will 
surcease,  and  conclude  with  "  Erasmus,  of  such  controversies: 
Pugnet  qui  volet,  ego  censeo  leges  majorum  reverenter  susci- 
piendas,  et  religiose  observandas,  velut  a  Deo  profectas;  nec 
esse  tutum,  nec  esse  pium,  de  poteslate  publicd  sinistram  con- 
cipere  aut  serei'e  suspitionem.  Et  siquid  est  tyrannidis,  quod 
tamen  non  cogat  ad  impietatem,  satius  est  ferre,  quam  sedi- 
tiose  reluctari. 

But  to  my  former  taske.    The  last  main  torture  and  trouble 
of  a  distressed  minde,  is  not  so  much  this  doubte  of  election, 
and  that  the  promises  of  grace  are  smothered  and  extinct  In 
them,  nay  quite  blotted  out,  as  they  suppose,  but  wlthall  Gods 
heavy  wratli,  a  most  intolerable  pain  and  griefe  of  heart 
selzeth  on  them.    To  their  thinking,  they  are  already  damned  ; 
they  suffer  the  paines  of  hell,  and  more  then  possibly  can  be 
expressed;   they  smell  brimstone,  talk  familiarly  with  dlvels, 
hear  and  see  chimeras,  prodigious,  uncouth  shapes,  bears, 
owls,  antiques,  blacke  dogs,  fiends,  hideous  outcries,  fearfull 
iiolses,  shreeks,  lamentable  complaintes,  they  are  possessed, 
and  through  ^  Impatience  they  roare  and  howle,  curse,  blas- 
pheme, deny  God,  call  his  power  In  question,  abjure  religior>, 
and  are  still  ready  to  offer  violence  unto  themselves,  by  hang^ 
ing,  drowning,  &c.    Never  any  miserable  wretch  from  the 
beginning  df  the  world,  was  In  such  a  wofull  case.    To  such 
persons  I  oppose  Gods  mercy  and  his  justice ;  Judicia  Dei 
occulta,  non  injustti :  his  secret  cOUnsell  and  just  judgement, 
by  which  he  spares  some,  and  sore  afflicts  others  again  in  this 
life:  his  judgement  Is  to  be  adored,  trembled  at,  not  to  be 
searched  or  enquired  after  by  mortall  men;  he  hath  reasons 
teserved  to  hlmselfe,  which  our  frailty  cannot  apprehend.  He 
may  punish  all  if  he  will,  and  that  justly,  for  sin ;  in  that  he 
doth  it  in  some,  is  to  make  a  way  for  his  mercie  that  they  re- 
pent and  be  saved;  to  heal  thetn,  to  trye  them,  exercise  their 
patience,  and  make  them  call  upon  him ;  to  confess  their  sins 
and  pray  unto  him,  as  David  did,  Psal.  119.  IS/'  Righteous 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judgements.   As  the  poor 
publican,  Luke  18.  IS.  Lord  have  mercie  upon  me  a  miserable 
sinner.    To  put  confidence  and  have  an  assured  hope  in  him, 
as  Job  had  13.  15.  Tlu)ugh  he  kill  me  I  will  trust  in  him: 
Ure,  seca,  occide,  O  Domine,  (saith  Austin)  modo  serves  ani- 
matn,  kill,  cut  in  pieces,  burne  my  body  (O  Lord)  to  save  my 
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ao,uie.    A  small  sickness,  one  lash  of  afllictionj  a  little  miserie, 
many  times,  will  more   humiliate  a  inan,  sooner  convert, 
bring  him  home  to  know  himselfe,  then  all  those  parasnetical 
discourses,  the  whole  theory  of  philosophy,  law,  physicke  and 
divinity,  or  a  world  of  instances,  and  examples.    So  that  this, 
which  they  take  to  be  such  an  insupportable  plague,  is 
evident  signe  of  Gods  mercie  and  justice,  of  his  love  and 
goodness:  periissent  nisi  periissent,  had  they  not  thus  been 
undone,  they  had  finally  been  undone.    Many  a  carnall  man 
is  lulled  asleep  in  perverse  securitie,  foolish  presumption,  is 
stupified  in  his  sins,  and  hath  no  feeling  at  all  of  them.  I 
]ia,ve  sinned  (he  saith)  and  what  evill  shall  come  unto  me, 
Ecclus.  5.  4.  and  titsh,  Ivow  shall  God  know  it?  And  so  in  a 
reprobate  sense  goes  downe  to  hell.    But  here,  Cynthius  aurem 
vellit,  God  pulls  them  by  the  eare,  by  afHiction,  he  will  bring 
them  to  heaven  and  happiness ;  Blessed  are  they  that  mourne, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted,  Matth.  5.  4.  a  blessed  and  an 
happy  state,  if  considered  aright,  it  is,  to  be  so  troubled. 
It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  Psal.  119.  before 
I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray ;  hat  now  I  keepe  thy  word.  Tri- 
bulation workes  patience,  patience  hope.   Rom.  5.  4.  and  by 
such  like  crosses  and  calamities  we  are  driven  from  the  state  of 
securitie.    So  that  affliction  is  a  school  or  academy,  wherein 
the  best  schollers  are  prepared  to  the  commencements  of  the  " 
deity.    And  though  it  be  most  troublesome  and  grievous  for 
the  time,  yet  know  this,  it  comes  by  Gods  permission  and 
providence,  he  is  a  spectator  of  thy  groanes  and  teares,  ^till 
present  with  thee,  the  very  hairs  of  thy  head  are  numbred, 
not  one  of  them  can  fall  to  the  ground,  without  the  express 
will  of  God:  he  will  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above 
jneasure,  he  corrects  us  all  ^  numero,  ponder e,  et  mensurd  ; 
The  Lord  will  not  quench  the  smoaking  flaxe,  or  breake  the 
bruised  reed.     Tentat  (saith  Austin)  non  ut  obruat,  sed  ut 
coronet,  he  suffers  thee  to  be  tempted  for  thy  good.  And 
as  a  mother  doth  handle  her  child  sicke  and  weake,  not  reject 
it,  but  with  all  tenderness  observe  and  keepe  it,  so  doth  God 
us,  not  forsake  us  in  our  miseries,  or  relinquish  us  for  our 
Imperfections,  but  with  all  piety  and  compassion  support 
and  receive  us  :  whom  he  loves  he  loves  to  the  end.   Rom.  i8. 
JVhom  he  hath  elected,  those  he  hath  called,  justified,  sanc- 
tified, and  glorified.     Jhink  not  then  thou   hast  lost  the 
spirit,  that   thou  art  forsaken  of  God,  be  not  overcome 
w_ith  heaviness  of  heart,  but  as  David  said,  /  will  not  feare 
though  I  walk  in  the  shadowes  of  death.    We  must  all  go, 
non  a  delitiis  ad  delitias,  but  from  the  crosse  to  the  crowne, 
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by  hell  to  heaven,  as  the  old  Romans  put  Vertues  temple 
in  the  way  to  that  of  honour:  we  must  endure  sorrow  and 
miserie  in  this  life.  Tis  no  new  thing  this,  Gods  hest  servants 
and  dearest  children  have  been  so  visited  and  tryed.  Christ  in 
the  garden  cryed  out,  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me :  his  son  by  nature,  as  thou  art  by  adoption 
and  grace.  Job  in  his  anguish  said,  Tlie  arrowes  of  the 
Almighty  God  were  in  him,  Job  6.  4.  His  terrours 
fought  against  him,  the  venome  dranke  up  hh)  spirit, 
cap.  13.  26.  He  saith,  God  was  his  enemie,  writ  hitter 
things  against  him,  (16.  9.)  hated  him.  His  heavy  wrath 
had  so  seized  on  his  soule.  David  complains.  His  eys 
ivere  eaten  up,  sunk  into  his  head,  Ps.  6.  7-  -^^^s  moisture  be- 
came as  the  drought  in  summer,  his  flesh  was  consumed,  his 
bones  vexed  :  yet  neither  Job  nor  David  did  finally  despair.  Job 
would  not  leave  his  hold,  but  still  trust  in  him,  acknowledging 
him  to  bee  his  good  God.  The  Lord  gives,  the  Lord  takes,  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Job.  1.21.  Behold  I  am  vile,  I  ahJwr 
my  selfe,  repent  in  dust  and  ashes,  Job  40.  4.  David  humbled 
himself,  Psal.  31,'  and  upon  his  confession  received  mercie. 
Faith,  hope,  repentance,  are  the  soveraign  cures  and  remedies, 
the  sole  comforts  in  this  case ;  confess,  humble  thy  self,  repent, 
it  is  sufficient.  Quod  purpura  non  potest,  saccus  potest,  saith 
Chrysostome  :  the  king  of  Ninive's  sackcloth  and  ashes  did  that 
which  his  purple  robes  and  crowne  could  not  effect;  Quod  di- 
adema  non  potuit,  cinis  perfccit.  Turn  to  him,  he  will  turn  to 
thee  :  The  Lord  is  neer  those  that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,  and 
will  save  such  as  be  afflicted  in  spirit,  Psal.  34.  18.  He  came  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,  Mat.  15.  24.  Si  cadentem  intuetur, 
clementite  manum  protendit,  he  is  at  all  times  ready  to  assist. 
Nimquam  spernit  Deus  pasnitentiam,  si  sincere  et  simpliciter 
offeratur,  he  never  rejects  a  penitent  sinner,  though  he  have 
come  to  the  full  height  of  iniquity,  wallowed  and  delighted  in 
sin ;  yet  if  he  will  forsake  his  former  wayes,  libenter  amplexa- 
tur,  he  will  receive  him.  Parcam  huic  homini,  saith  ^  Austin, 
{ex  persona  Dei)  quia  sibi  ipsi  iwn  pepercit ;  ignoscam  quia 
peccatum  agnovit.  1  will  spare  him  because  he  hath  not  spared 
himselfe;  1  will  pardon  him,  because  he  doth  acknowledge  Jn's 
offence ;  let  it  be  never  so  enormous  a  sin  his  grace  is  sufficient, 
2  Cor.  12.  9.  Despair  not  then,  faint  not  at  all,  be  not  dejected, 
but  rely  on  God,  call  on  him  in  thy  trouble,  and  he  will  liear  thee, 
he  will  assist,  helpe,  and  deliver  thee :  Draw  neer  to  him,  he 
will  draw  neei'  to  thee,  Jam.  4.  8.    Lazarus  was  poor  and 
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full  of  boyles,  and  yet  still  he  relied  upon  God ;  Abraham  did 
hope  beyond  hope.  _  _ 

Thou  exceptest,  these  were  chiefe  men,  divine  spirits,  Deo 
chaii,  beloved  of  God,  especially  respected ;  but  I  am  a  con- 
temptible and  forlorne  wretch,  forsaken  of  God,  and  left  to  the 
merciless  fury  of  evil  spirits.    I  cannot  hope,  pray,  repent,  &c. 
How  often  shall  I  say  it !  thou  maist  performe  all  these  duties, 
christian  offices,  and  be  restored  in  good  time.    A  sicke  man 
loseth  his  appetite,  strength  and  ability,  his  disease  prevaileth  so 
far,  that  all  his  faculties  are  spent,  hand  and  foot  performe  not 
their  duties,  his  eys  are  dimme,  hearing  dull,  tongue  distasts 
things  of  pleasant  rellish,  yet  nature  lies  hid,  recovereth  again, 
and  expelleth  all  those  foeculent  matters  by  vomit,  sweat,  or 
some  such  like  evacuations.    Thou  art  spiritually  sicke,  thine 
heart  is  heavy,  thy  minde  distressed,  thou  maist  happily  recover 
again,  expell  those  dismal  passions  of  feare  and  griefe :  God  . 
did  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure;  whom  he 
loves  (I  say)  he  loves  to  the  end ;  hope  the  best.    David  in 
his  misery  prayed  to  the  Lord,  remembring  how  he  had  for- 
merly dealt  with  him ;   and  with  that  meditation  of  Gods 
mercy  confirmed  his  faith,  and  pacified  his  own  tumultuous 
heart  in  his  greatest  agony.    O  my  soule,  why  art  thou  so  dis- 
quieted within  me,  6fc.    Thy  soule  is  eclipsed  for  a  time,  I 
yeeld,  as  the  sun  is  shadowed  by  a  cloude ;  no  doubt  but  those 
gratious  beames  of  Gods  mercie  will  shine  upon  thee  again, 
as  they  have  formerly  done ;  those  embers  of  faith,  hope  and 
repentance,  now  buried  in  ashes,  will  flame  out  afresh,  and  be 
fully  revived.    Want  of  faith,  no  feeling  of  grace  for  the  pre- 
sent, are  not  fit  directions;  we  must  live  by  faith,  not  by 
feeling;  'tis  the  beginning  of  grace  to  wish  for  grace:  we  must 
expect  and  tarry.    David,  a  man  after  Gods  own  heart,  was  so 
troubled  himselfe;  Aivake,  why  sleepest  thou?  0  Lord,  arise, 
cast  me  not  off;  wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forget^ 
test  mine  affliction  and  oppression?  My  soide  is  bowed  downe 
to  the  dust.    Arise,  redeem  us,  5fc.    Psal.  44.  22,  23,  24.  He 
prayed  long  before  he  was  heard,  expectans  expectavit ;  en- 
dured much  before  he  was  relieved.    Psal.  69.  3.  he  com- 
plaines,  7  am  iceary  of  crying,  and  my  throat  is  dry,  mine  eys 
fail,  whilst  I  wait  on  the  Lord;  and  yet  he  perseveres.    Be  not 
dismayed,  thou  shalt  be  respected  at  last.    God  often  workes 
by  contrarieties;  he  first  kil^   and  then   makes  alive;  he 
woundeth  first  and  then  healeth;  he  makes  man  sow  in  teares 
that  he  may  reap  in  joye ;  'tis  Gods  method.    He  that  is  so  vi- 
sited, must  with  patience  endure,  and  rest  satisfied  for  the  pre- 
sent.   The  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  with  sowre  hearbs ;  we  shall 
feel  no  sweetness  of  his  bloud,  till  we  first  feel  the  smart  of  our 
sms.    Thy  paines  are  great,  intolerable  for  the  time;  thou  art 
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tlestitute  of  grace  and  coinforf ;  stay  the  Lords  leasure,  he  will 
not  (I  say)  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  that  thou  art  able  to 
bear,  1  Cor.  10  13.  but  will  give  an  issue  tb  temptation.  He 
works  all  for  the  best  to  them  that  love  God,  Rorti.  8.  28. 
Doiibt  not  of  thine  election,  it  is  an  immutable  decree;  a  mark 
never  to  be  dfefaced ;  you  have  been  otherwise,  you  may  and 
shall  be  again.    And  for  your  present  affliction,  hope  the  best,  it 
will  shortly  end.    He  is  present  ivilh  his  servants  in  theh-  af- 
jiiction,  Ps.       15.    Great  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous,  hut 
the  Lord  delivereth  them  out  of  all,  Psal.  34.  19.    Our  light 
affliction  which  is  but  foi-  a  moment,  worketh  in  us  ail  eternall 
toeight  of  glory,  2  Cor.  4.  17.    ^ot  aimverable  to  that  ghry 
which  is  to  come ;  though  now  in  heaviness,  saith  1  Pet.  1 .  6. 
you  ^'hall  rejoyce. 

Now,  last  of  all,  to\hose  externall  impediments,  terrible  ob- 
jects, which  they  hear  and  see  many  times,  divfels,  bugbears, 
and  mormeluches,  noysome  smels,  Sic.    These  may  come,  as 
I  have  formerly  declared  ih  my  precedent  discourse  of  the 
Symptomes  of  Melancholy,  from  inward  causes;  as  a  concave 
glass  reflects  solid  bodies,  a  troubled  braine  for  want  of  sleepe, 
nutriment,  and  by  reason  bf  that  agitation  of  spirits  to  which 
Hercules  de  Saxoni^  attributes  all  symptomes  almost,  may  re- 
flect and  shew  prodigious  shapes,  as  our  vaine  feare  and  erased 
phantasie  shall  suggest  and  fain,  as  many  silly  weake  women 
and  children  in  the  dark,  sicke  folks,  and  frantick  for  warit  of 
repast  and  sleepe,  suppose  they  see  that  they  see  not.  Many 
times  such  terriculaments  may  proceed  from  natural  causes, 
ahd  all  dther  senses  may  be  deluded.    Besides,  as  I  have  said, 
this  humour  is  Balneum  Diaboli,  the  divels  bath,  by  reason  of 
the  disterHper  of  humours,  and  infirm  organs  in  us :  he  may  so 
possess  us  inwardly  to  molest  tfs,  as  he  did  Saul  and  others,  by 
Gods  permission ;  he  is  prince  of  the  ayV,  an'd  can  transform 
himself  into  severall  shapes,  delude  all  our  senses  for  a  time, 
but  his  power  is  determined,  he  may  terrify  us,  but  not  hurt. 
God  hath  given  his  angels  charge  over  us,  he  is  a  wall  round 
about  his  people,  Psal.  91.  11.  12.    There  be  those  that  pre- 
scribe physic  in  such  cases ;  'tis  Gods  instrument  and  not  un- 
fit.   The  divel  workes  by  mediation  of  humours,  and  mixt 
diseases  must  have  mixt  remedies.    Levinus  Lemnius  cap.  57 
58.  exhort,  ad  vit.  ep.  instit.  is  very  copious  in  this  subject,  be- 
sides that  chiefe  remedy  of  confidence  in  God,  prayer,  hearty 
repentance,  &c.  of  which  for  your  comfort  and  instruction 
readc  Lavater  de  spectris  part.  3.  cap  5  ^  6.    Wieriis  depra- 
stigiis  da;monnm  lib.  5.  to  Philip.  Melancthon,  and  others;  and 
that  christian  armour  which  Paul  prescribes;   he  sets  downe 
certain  amulets,  hearbs,  and  pretious  stones,  which  have  mar- 
velous irertucs,  all  prof  igandis  dxmonibus,  to  drive  away  divels 
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and  their  illusions.    Saphyres,  chrysolites,  carbuncles,  &c. 
Qu(B  mrrd  virtute  pollent  ad  Lemures,  Stryges,  Incubos,  (^e^ 
nios  aereos  arcendos,  si  veierum  mommentis  habenda  ,fides. 
Of  hearbs,  he  reckons  us  penniroyal,  rue,  mint,  angelica,  piony. 
Rich  Argentine  de  prastigiis  damonum  cap.  20.  addes  liype^ 
ricon  or  S^.  John's  wort,  perforata  herba,  which  by  a  divine 
vertue  drives  away  divels,  and  is  therefore  called  fuga  damo- 
num:  all  which  rightly  used  by  their  suffitus,  Dce,no««m  vex. 
ationihus  obsistunt,  offlictas  mentes  a  demondms  relevant,  et 
venenatis  fumis,  expell  divels  themselves,  and  all  divelish  illu- 
sions   Anthony  Musa,  the  emperour  Augustus  his  physician, 
cap.  6.  de  Betonid,  approves  of  betony  to  this  purpose;  Mhe 
ancients  used  therefore  to  plant  it  in  churcli-yards,  because  it 
was  held  to  be  an  holy  hearb  and  good  against  iearlull  visions; 
did  secure  such  places  it  grew  in,  and  sanctified  those  persons 
that  carried  it  about  them.    Idem  fere  Mathiolus  in  Dioscon- 
dem.    Others  commend  accurate  musicke,  so  Saul  was  helped 
by  David's  harpe.    Fires  to  be  made  in  such  roomes  where 
spirits  haunt,  good  store  of  lights  to  be  set  up,  odors,  perfumes, 
and  suffumigations,  as  the  angel  taught  Tobias ;  brimstone  and 
bitumen,  thus,  myrrha,  briony  root,  with  many  such  simples 
which  Wecker  hath  collected  lib.  15.  de  secretis  cap.  15.^  U 
stdphuris  drachmam  unam,  recoquatur  in  vitis  alb(B  aqua,  ut 
dilutius  sit  sulphur;  detur  agro ;  nam  dcemones  sunt  morhi 
(saith  Rich.  Argentine  lib.  de  prastigiis  damonum  cap.  ult.) 
Vigetus  hath  a  far  larger  receipt  to  this  purpose,  which  the 
said  Wecker  cites  out  of  Wierus.  %  sulphuris,  vini,  biluminis, 
opoponacis,  galbani,  castorei,  S^c.    Why  sweet  perfumes,  fires 
and  so  many  lights  should  be  used  in  such  places,  Erneslus 
Burgravius  Lucerna  vit^e  et  mortis,  and  Fortunius  Lycetus  as- 
signes  this  cause,  quod  his  boni  Genii  provocentm;  mali  ar- 
ceantur;  because  good  spirits  are  well  pleased  with,  but  evii 
abhor  them.    And  therefore  those  old  Gentiles,  present  Ma- 
hometans, and  Papists  have  continual  lamps  burning  in  their 
churches,  all  day  and  all  night,  lights  at  funerals  and  in  their 
graves ;  lucernts  ardentes  ex  auro  liquefacto,  for  many  ages  to 
endure  (saith  Lazius)  ne  damones  corpus  ladant;  lights  ever 
burning,  as  those  Vestall  virgins,  Pythonissee  maintained  here- 
tofore, with  many  such,  of  which  reade  Tostatus  in  2  Reg.  cap. 
6.  quasi.  43.    Thyreus  cap.  57-  58.  62.  &c.  de  hcis  ii^eslis ; 
Plctorius  Isagog.  de  damonibus,  &c.  see  more  in  them.  Car- 
dan would  have  the  party  affected  winke  altogether  in  such  a 
case,  if  he  see  ought  that  offends  him,  or  cut  tlie  ayr  with  a 
sword  in  such  places  where  they  walke  and  abide ;  gladiis  enim 
et  lanceis  terrentur,  shoot  a  pistole  at  them,  for  being  aerial 
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bodies,  (as  Cselius  Rhodiginus   lib.  1.   cap.  29.  TertuUlan, 
Oiigen,  Psellas,  and  many  holde)  if  stroken,  they  feel  paine. 
Papists  commonly  injoyne  and  apply  crosses,  holy  water,  sanc- 
tified beads,  amulets,  musicke,  ringing  of  bells,  for  to  that  end 
are  they  consecrated,  and  by  them  baptized,  characters,  coun- 
terfeit reliques,  so  many  masses,  peregrinations,  oblations,  ad- 
iurations,  and  what  not?  Alexander  Albertinus  a  Rocha,  Pe- 
trus   Thyreus,   and  Hieronymus  Mengus,  with  many  other 
pontificiall  writers,  prescribe  and  set  downe  severall  formes  of 
exorcismes,  as  well  to  houses  possessed  with  divels,  as  to  dee- 
moniacal  persons;  but  I  am  of    Lemnius  minde,  'tis  but  dam- 
nosa  adjuratio,  aut  polius  liidijicatio,  a  meer  mbckage,  a  coun- 
terfeit charme,  to  no  purpose.    They  are  fopperies  and  fictions, 
as  that  ^  absurde  story  is  amongst  the  rest,  of  a  penitent  wo- 
man seduced  by  a  magitian  in  France,  at  S*.  Bawne,  exorcised 
by  Domphius,  Michaelis,  and  a  company  of  circumventing 
friers.    If  any  man   (saith  Lemnius)  will  attempt  such  a 
thing,  without  all  those  jugling  circumstances,  astrological! 
elections  of  time,  place,  prodigious  habits,  fustian,  big,  ses- 
quipedal  words,  spels,  crosses,  characters,  which  exorcists  or- 
dinarily use,  let  him  follow  the  example  of  Peter  and  John, 
that  without  any  ambitious  swelling  termes,  cured  a  lame  man, 
Acts  3.    In  the  name  of  Christ  Jesiis  rise  and  walke.  His 
name  alone  is  the  best  and  only  charme  against  all  such  dia- 
bolicall  illusions,  so  doth  Origen  advise :  and  so  Chrysostome. 
Hac  erit  tibi  baculiis,  heec  turris  inexpugnabilis,  h<ec  armatiira. 
Nos  quid  ad  hac  dicemus,  plures  fortasse  expectabunt,  saith 
S*.  Austin;   many  men  will  desire  my  counsell  and  opinion 
what's  to  be  done  in  this  behalfe;  I  can  say  no  more,  quam 
ut  vera  fide,  qua  per  dilectionem  operatur,  ad  Deum  unum 
fugiamus,  let  them  fly  to  God  alone  for  helpe.    Athanasius  in 
his  bookDe  variis  quasi,  prescribes  as  a  present  charme  against 
divels,  the  beginning  of  the  68  Ps.  Exurgat  Deus,  dissipentur 
inimici,  ^c.    But  the  best  remedy  is  to  flye  to  God,  to  call 
on  him,  hope,  pray,  trust,  relye  on  him,  to  commit  ourselves 
wholly  to  him.    What  the  practise  of  the  primitive  church 
was  in  this  behalfe,  Et  qiiis.  deemonia  ejiciendi  modus,  read 
Wierus  at  large,  lib.  5.  de  Cura.  Lam.  meles.  cap.  38  et 

Last  of  all:  If  the  party  affected  shall  certainly  know  this 
malady  to  have  proceeded  from  too  much  fasting,  meditation, 
precise  life,  contemplation  of  Gods  judgements,  (for  the  diyel 
deceives  many  by  such  meanes)  in  that  other  extream  he  cir- 
cumvents melancholy  it  selfe,  reading  some  books,  treatises, 

"  Non  desunt  nostr^  aetata  sacrlficul!,  qui  talc  quid  attentsnt,  sed  a  cacodspmone 
in  isi  pudore  sufFccti  sunt,  et  re  infectSi  abierunt.  "  Done  uito  English 

hy  W.  B.  I6ia. 
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hearing  rigid  preachers,  &c.  If  he  shall  perceive  that  it  hath 
begun  first  from  some  great  loss,  grievous  accident,  disaster, 
seeing  others  in  like  case,  or  any  such  terrible  ubject,  let  him 
speedily  remove  the  cause,  which  to  the  cure  of  lliis  disease 
^Navarrus  so  much  commends,  avertat  cogitationem  a  re  sa'u- 
pnlosd,  by  all  opposite  meanes,  art,  and  industry,  let  him,  laxare 
animum,  by  all  honest  recreations,  refresh  and  recreate  his  dis- 
tressed soule;  let  him  divert  his  thoughts,  by  liimseUe  and  other 
of  his  friends.  Let  him  reade  no  more  such  tracts  or  subjects, 
hear  no  more  such  fearful  tones,  avoid  such  companies,  and  by 
all  meanes  open  himselfe,  submit  himselfe  to  the  advice  of  good 
physicians  and  divines,  which  is  contraventio  scrupiilorumj  as 
''hecalsit;  hear  them  speake  to  whom  the  Lord  bath  given 
the  tongue  of  the  learned,  to  be  able  to  minister  a  word  to  him 
that  is  weary,  whose  words  are  as  flagons  of  wine.  Let  him 
not  be  obstinate,  head-strong,  peevish,  wilful,  self-conceited  (as 
in  this  malady  they  are)  but  give  care  to  good  advice,  be  ruled 
and  perswaded  ;  and  no  doubt  but  sucli  good  counsell  may  prove 
as  prosperous  to  his  soule,  as  the. angel  was  to  Peter,  that  opened 
the  iron  gates,  loosed  his  bands,  brought  him  out  of  prison,  and 
delivered  him  from  bodily  thraldome  ;  they  may  ease  his  afflicted 
minde,  relieve  his  wounded  soule,  and  take  him  out  of  the  jawes 
of  hell  it  selfe,  I  can  say  no  more,  or  give  better  advice  to  such 
as  are  any  way  distressed  in  this  kinde,  then  what  I  have  given 
and  said.  Only  take  this  for  a  corollary  and  conclusion,  as  thou 
tenderest  thine  owne  welfare  in  this,  and  all  other  melancholy, 
thy  good  health  of  body  and  minde,  observe  this  short  precept, 
give  not  way  to  solitariness  and  idleness.  Be  not  solitary,  be 
not  idle. 

SPERATE  MISERI, 
CAVETE  FCELICES. 

Vis  a  dubio  liberari  ?  vis  quod  incertum  est  evadere  ?  Age 
poenitentiam  dum  sanus  es;  sic  agens,  dico  tibi  quod  secunis  es, 
quod  poenitentiam  egisti  eo  tempore  quo  peccare  potuisti.  Austin. 


"  Tom,  2.  cap,  27.  num.  282. 


^  Navwrus. 
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